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PREFACE 
TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



It is the object of the present work to exhibit, in a series 
of historical dissertations, a comprehensiTe survey of the 
diief circumstances that can interest a philosophical inquirer 
during the period usually denominated the Middle Ages. 
Such an undertaking must necessarily faU under the class of 
historical abridgments : yet there will perhaps be found 
enough to distinguish it from such as have already appeared. 
Many considerable portions of time, especially before the 
twelfth century, may justly be deemed so barren of events 
worthy of remembrance, that a single sentence or paragraph 
is often sufficient to give the character of entire generations^ 
and of long dynasties of obscure kings* 

Nod ngionuun di lor, ma goaida e paasa. 

And even in the more pleasing and instructive parts of this 
middle period it has been my object to avoid the dry compo- 
sition of annals, and aiming, with what spirit and freedom I 
could, at a just outline rather than a miniature, to suppress all 
events that did not appear essentially concatenated with 
others, or illustrative of important conclusions. But as the 
modes of government and constitutional laws which prevailed 
ID various countries of Europe, and especially in England, 
seemed to have been less fully dwelt upon in former works 
of this description than military or civil transactions, while 
they were deserving of &r more attention, I have taken pains 
to give a true representation of them, and in every instance 
to point out the sources from which the reader may derive 
more complete and original information. 

Nothing can be farther from my wishes than that the fol- 
lowing pages should be judged according to the critical laws 
of historical composition. Tried in such a balance they 
would be eminently defective. The limited extent of this 
work, compared with the subjects it embraces, as well as its 
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partaking more of the character of political dissertation than 
of narrative, must necessarily preclude that circumstantial 
delineation of events and of characlera upon which the beauty 
as well as usefulness of a regular history so mainly depends. 
Nor can I venture to assert that it wilt be found altogether 
perspicuous to those who are destitute of any previous ao , 
quainlance with the period to which it relates ; though I have 
only presupposed, strictly speaking, a knowledge of the com- 
mon facts of English history, and have endeavored to avoid, 
in treating of other countries, those allusive references which 
imply more information in the reader than the author designs 
to communicate. But the arrangement which I have adopted 
has sometimes rendered it necessary to anticipate both names 
and facts which are to find a more definite place in a subse- 
quent part of the woik. 

This arrangement is probably different from that of any 
former historical retrospect. Every chapter of the following 
volumes completes its particular subject, and may be con- 
sidered in some degree as independent of the rest. The 
order consequently in which they are read will not be very 
material, though of course I should rather prefer that in whidi 
they arc at present disposed. A solicitudciJo avoid continual 
tnuisicions, and to give free scope to the natural association 
of connected facts, has dictated this arrangement, to which I 
confess myself partial. And I have found its inconveniences 
BO trifling in composition, that I cannot believe they will oo 
casion much trouble to the reader. 

The first chapter comprises the history of France from the 

invasion of Clovis to the expedition, exelutivtly, of Charles 

VIII. against Naples. It is not possible to fix accurate 

limits to the Middle Ages ; but though the ten centuries from 

the fifth to the fifleenth seem, in a general point of view, to 

constitute that period, a less arbitrary division was necessary 

■ender the commencement and conclusion of an historical 

rative satisfactory. The continuous chain of transactionB 

he stage of human society is ill divided by mere lines of 

tnological demarcation. But as the subversion of the 

tern empire is manifestly the natural termination of 

ient history, so the establishment of the Franks in Gaul 

ears tlie most convenient epoch for the commencement o£ 

ew period. Less dilficulty occurred in finding the other 

t. The invasion of Naples by Charles VUL was Um 
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event that first engaged the principal states of Europe in re- 
lations of alliance or hostility which may be deduced to the 
present day, and is the point at which every man who traces 
backwards its political history will be obliged to pause. It 
furnishes a determinate epodi in the annals of Italy and 
France, and nearly coincides with events which naturally 
ierminate the histoiy of the Middle Ages in other countries. 

The feudal system is treated in the second chapter, which 
I have subjoined to the history of France, with which it has 
a near connection. Inquiries into the antiquities of that juris- 
prudence occupied more attention in the last age than the 
present, and their dryness may prove repulsive to many 
readers. But there is no royd road to the knowledge of 
law ; nor can any man render an obscure and intricate disquisi- 
tion either perspicuous or entertaining. That the feudal sys- 
tem is an important branch of historical knowledge will not 
be disputed, when we consider not only its influence upon our 
own constitution, but that one of the parties which at present 
divide a neighboring kingdom professes to appeal to the origi- 
nal principles of its monarchy, as they subsisted before the 
subversion of that polity. 

The four succeeding chapters contain a sketch, more or 
less rapid and general, of the histories of Italy, of Spain, of 
Germany, and of the Greek and Saracenic empires. In the 
seventh I have endeavored to develop the progress of ecclesi- 
astical power, a subject eminently distinguislung the Middle 
Ages, and of which a concise and impartial delineation has 
long been desirable. 

The English constitution furnishes materials for the eighth 
chapter. I cannot hope to have done sufficient justice to this 
theme, which has cost me considerable labor ; but it is worthy 
of remark, that since the treatise of Nathaniel Bacon, itself 
open to much exception, there has been no historical develop- 
ment of our constitution, founded upon extensive researches, 
or calculated to give a just notion of its character. For those 
parts of Henry's history which profess to trace the progress 
of government are still more jejune than the rest of his 
volumes; and the work of Professor Millar, of Glasgow, 
however pleasing from its liberal spirit, displays a fault too 
common among the philosophers of his country, that of theo- 
rizing upon an imperfect induction, and verv often upon a total 
misapprehension of particular ^ts 
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The niatli and last chapter relates to the general state of 
Bodety in Europe dtiring the Middle Ages, and comprehenda 
the history of oommerce, of manners, and of literature. 
None, however, of these are treated io detail, and the whole 
chapter is chiefly designed as supplemental to the rest, in 
order to vary the relations under which events may be • 
viewed, and to give a more adequate sense of the spirit and 
character of the Middle Ages. 

In the execution of a plan fer more eomprehensive than 
what with a due conaideralion either of my abilities or oppor- 
tunities I ought to have undertaken, it would be strangely 
presumptuous to hope that I can have rendered myself in- 
vulnerable to crilidBm. Even if flagrant errors should not 
be frequently detected, yet I am aware that a desire of con- 
dseness has prevented the sense of some passages from ap- 
pearing aufSdently distinct ; and though I cannot hold mysdf 
generally responsible for omissions, in a work which could 
only be brought within a reasonable compass by the severe 
retrenchment of superfluous matter, it is highly probable that 
defective information, forgetiiibess, or too great a regard for 
brevity, have caused me to pass over many things which 
would have materially illustrated the various subjects of these 
inquiries. 

I dare not, therefore, appeal with confidence to the tri- 
bunal of those superior judges who, having bestowed a more 
undivided attention on the particular objects that have 
interested them, may justly deem such general sketches im- 
perfect and superfioal ; but my labors will not have proved 
fruitless if they shall conduce to stimulate the refiection, to 
guide the researches, to correct the prejudices, or to animate 
the liberal and virtuous sentiments of inquisitive youQi; 
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Thirtt years have elapeed since the publication of the 
work to wUch the following notes relate, and almost forty 
since the first chapter and part of the second were written. The 
occupations of that time rendered it impossible for me to bestow 
such undivided attention as so laborious and difficult an un- 
dertaking demanded ; and at the outset I had very little inten- 
tion of prosecuting my researches, even to that degree of 
exactness which a growing interest in the ascertainment of 
precise truth, and a sense of its difficulty, led me afterwards 
in some parts to seek, though nowhere equal to what with a 
fiiller command of time I should have desired to attain. A 
measure of public approbation accorded to me far beyond my 
hopes has not blinded my discernment to the deficiencies of 
my own performance ; and as successive editions have been 
csdled for, I have continually felt that there was more to cor- 
rect or to elucidate than the insertion of a few foot-notes 
would supply, while I was always reluctant to make such al- 
terations as would leave to the purchasers of former editions 
a right to complain. Frbm an author whose science is con- 
tinually progressive, such as chemistry or geology, this is un- 
avoidably expected ; but I thought the case not quite the same 
with a mediffival historian. 

In the mean time, however, the long period of the Middle 
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Ages had been inyestigated by many of my dbtinguished con- 
temporaries with signal success, and I have been anxious to 
bring my own volumes nearer to the boundaries of the historic 
domain, as it has been enlaiged within our own age. My ob- 
ject has been, accordingly, to reconsider those portions of the 
work which relate to subjects discussed by eminent writers 
since its publication, to illustrate and enlarge some passages 
which had been imperfectly or obscurely treated, and to ac- 
knowledge with freedom my own errors. It appeared most 
convenient to adopt a form of publication by which the pos- 
sessors of any edition may have the advantage of these Sup- 
plemental Notes, which will not much affect the value of 
their copy. 

The first two Chapters, on the History of France and on 
the Feudal System, have been found to require a good deal 
of improvement As a history, indeed, of the briefest kind, 
the first pages are insufficient for those who have little pre- 
vious knowledge ; and this I have, of course, not been able 
well to cure. The second Chapter embraces subjects which 
have peculiarly drawn the attention of Continental writers for 
the last thirty years. The whole history of France, civil, 
constitutional, and social, has been more philosophically exam- 
ined, and yet with a more copious erudition, by which philoso- 
phy must always be guided, than in any former age. Two 
writers of high name have given the world a regular history 
of that country — one for modem as well as mediaeval times, 
the other for these alone. The great historian of the Italian 
republics, my guide and companion in that portion of the 
History of the Middle Ages, published in 1821 the first vol- 
umes of his History of the French ; it is well known that this 
labor of twenty years was very nearly terminated when he 
was removed from the world. The two histories of Sismondi 
wiU, in all likelihood, never be superseded ; if in the latter 
we sometimes miss, and yet we do not always miss, the glow- 
ing and vivid pencil, guided by the ardor of youth and the 
distinct remembrance of scenery, we find no inferiority in 
justness of thought, in copiousness of narration, and espe- 
cially in love of virtue and indignation at wrong. It seems, 
ind^, as if the progress of years had heightened the stem 
sentiments of republicanism with which he set out, and to 
wMch the whole course of his later work must have afforded 
no gratification, except that of scorn and severity. Measur- 
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ing not only their actions but characters by a rigid standard, 
he sometimes demands from the men of past times more than 
human frailty and ignorance could have given ; and his histo- 
xy would leave but a painful impression from the gloominess 
of the picture, were not this constantly relieved by the pecul- 
iar sofbiess and easy grace of his style. It cannot be said 
that Sismondi is very diligent in probing obscurities, or in 
weighing evidence ; his general views, with which most of his 
chapters begin, are luminous and valuable to the ordinary 
reader, but sometimes sketched too loosely for the critical in- 
vestigator of history. 

Less full than Sismondi in the general details, but seizing 
particular events or epochs with greater minuteness and ac^ 
curacy — not emulating his full and flowing periods, but in a 
style concise, rapid, and emphatic, sparkling with new and 
brilliant analogies — picturesque in description, spirited in 
sentiment, a poet in all but his fidelity to truth — M. Michelet 
has placed his own History of France by the side of that of 
Sismondi. His quotations are more numerous, for Sismondi 
commonly gives only references, and when interwoven with 
the text, as they often are, though not quite according to the 
strict laws of composition, not only bear with them the proof 
which an historical assertion may fail to command, but exhibit 
a more vivid picture. 

In praising M. Michelet we are not to forget his defects. 
His pencil, always spirited, does not always fill the canvas. 
The consecutive history of France will not be so well learned 
from his pages as £rom those of Sismondi ; and we should 
protest agsdnst his peculiar bitterness towards England, were 
it not ridiculous in itself by its frequency and exaggeration. 

I turn with more respect to a great name in historical lit- 
erature, and which is only less great in that sense than it 
might have been, because it belongs also to the groundwork 
of all future history — the whole series of events which have 
been developed on the scene of Europe for twenty years now 
past. No envy of &ction, no caprice of fortune, can tear 
fit>m M. Guizot the trophy which time has bestowed, that he 
for nearly eight years, past and irrevocable, held in his firm 
grasp a power so fleeting before, and fell only with the mon- 
archy which he had sustained, in the convulsive throes of his 
ooontry. 
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**GraB velatrft 
Knbe polum Pater occapato, 
Yd sole puTo: non tamen imtunii 
Qaodcunque retro est, effidet*' 

It has remained for my distmgiiished friend to manifest that 
high attribute of a great man's mind — a constant and unsub- 
dued spirit in adversity, and to turn once more to those tran- 
quil pursuits of earlier days which bestow a more unmingled 
enjoyment and a more unenvied glory than the &yor of kings 
or the applause of senates. 

The Essais sur THistoire de France, by M. Guizot, ap- 
peared in 1820; the Collection de Memoires relatives i 
THistoire de France (a translation generally from the Latin, 
under his superintendence and with notes by him), if I mis- 
take not, in 1825 ; the Lectures on the civilization of Europe, 
and on that of France, are of different dates, some of th& 
latter in 1829. These form, by the confession of all, a 
sort of epoch in mediteval history by their philosophical 
acuteness, the judicious choice of their subjects, and the gen- 
eral solidity and truth of the views which tiiey present. 

I am almost unwilling to mention several other eminent 
names, lest it should seem invidious to omit any. It will suf- 
fidentiy appear by these Notes to whom I have been most in- 
debted. Yet the writings of Thierry, Fauriel, Raynouard, 
and not less valuable, though in time, almost the latest^ 
Lehuerou, ought not to be passed in silence. I shall not 
attempt to chiuracterize these eminent men ; but the gratitude 
of every inquirer into the medifeval history of France is es- 
pecially due to the Ministry of Public Instruction under the 
late government for the numerous volumes of Documens In- 
ddits, illustrating that history, which have appeared under its 
superintendence, and at the public expense, within the last 
twelve years. It is difficult not to feel, at the present junc- 
ture, the greatest apprehension that this valuable publication 
will at least be suspended. 

Several Chapters which follow the second in my volumes 
have furnished no great store of additions ; but that whidi re- 
lates to the English Constitution has appeared to require 
more illustration. Many subjects of no trifling importance 
in the history of our ancient institutions had drawn the atten- 
tion of men very conversant with its best sources ; and it was 
naturally my desire to impart in some measure the substance 
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of their researches to mj readers. In not many instances 
have I seen ground for materiallj altering mj own views; 
and I have not of course hesitated to differ from those whom 
I often quote with much respect The publications of the Re- 
cord Commission — the celebrated Report of the Lords' Com- 
mittee on the Dignity of a Peer — the work of mj learned 
and gifted ft^iend Sir Francis Palgrave, On the Rise and 
Progress of the English Commonwealth, replete with omnifa- 
rious reading and fearless spirit, though not always command- 
ing the assent of more sceptical tempers — the approved and 
valuable contributions to constitutional learning by Allen, 
Kemble, Spence, Starkle, Nicolas, Wright, and many others 
^- are full of important facts and enlightened theories. Yet I 
fear that I shall be found to have overlooked much, especially 
in that periodical literature which is too apt to escape our ob- 
servation or our memory ; and can only hope that these Notes, 
imperfect as they must be, will serve to extend the knowledge 
of my readers and guide them to the sources of historic 
truth. They daim only to be supplemental, and can be of 
no service to those who do not already possess the Histoiy of 
the Middle Ages. 

The paging of the editions of 1826 and 1841, one in three 
volumes, the other in two, has been marked for each Note, 
which will prevent I hope, all inconvenience in reference. 

JiMM,184S. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 

The Supplemental Notes have been incorporated with the 
original work, partly at the foot of the pages, partly at the 
dose of each diapter. 
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rHE HISTOBT OV FRANCE, FBOM ITS CONQUEST BT CLOTIS 
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Fill of tlM BooBMi Impin— >lQTulon of Olorli — Tint lUee of Fnnoh Kings^ 
AfiMMioa of Pvpto — State of Italy — Charlenuunie — HU lUlga and Character 
— Look the Debonair— His Siaooeeeon — Calamltoue State of the Empire in tike 
ninth and tenth Centnrlee — Aoceeslon of Hugh Capet— HU lint Sacceiaon — 
Loois yn. — Philip Attguatoe — Cooqaest of Normandy — War in Languedoo — 
Lonle tX. — Hie Cbataeter — Dlgreuion upon the Cnuades — Philip III. — Philip 
lY. — Aggrandinment of French Monarchy under hie Beign — Beigne of hu 
Children — Queetion of Sallo Law — Chdm of Edward IIL 

Before the conclusion of the fiflh century the mighty fabric 
of empire which valor and policy had founded upon the seven 
hills of Rome was finally overthrown in all the west gut^^on ^ 
of Europe by the barbarous nations from the north, the Roman 
whose martial energy and whose numbers were ir- *"p*^ 
resistible. A race of men, formerly unknown or despised, had 
not only dismembered that proud sovereignty, but 
permanently settled themselves in its fairest prov- o^utTof um 
inces, and imposed their yoke upon the ancient ^^^JJ™ 
possessors. The Vandals were masters of Africa ; 
the Suevi held part of Spain; the Visigoths possessed the 
remainder, with a large portion of Graul ; the Burgundians 
occupied the provinces watered by the Rhone and Saone; 
the Ostrogoths almost all Italy. The north-west of Gaul, 
between the Seine and the Loire, some writers have filled 
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with an Armoricao republic ; ^ while die remainder was etill 
nominallv subject to the Koman empire, and governed by a 
cert^ STagrius, rather with an independeiit than a deputed 
authority. 

At tiiia time Clovia, kin^ of the Salian Franks, a tribe <^ 
inndon of Germans long connected with Rome, and originallj' 
doiL settled upon the right bank of the Elhine,* but who 

AJi. 186. iiad latterly penetrated as far as Toumay and 
Cambray,* invaded Graul, and defeated Syagrins at Soissons. 
Tlie result of this victory was the subjugation of those pror- 
inces which had previously been considered as Roman. But 
as their allegiance had not been very strict, so their loss was 
Dot very severely felt ; since the emperors of Constantinople 
were not too proud to confer upon Glovis the titles of consul 
and patrician, which he was too prudent to reiuse.* 

Some years after this, Clovia defeated the Alemanni, or 

1 It !• Impwlbla Dot W tpHk (coptl. whkh ho bore, monoUed tbe ODDquend 

oallTH taUili»piibUo,amUw«ii&d- to UidF hv nuitu*. Thl* ki Jalldoiulj 

onidon of iDdfpaDdaDl cW« nniUr Iho itatHl by [tae Dskg do NlnTDoU, Mtei. 

lalt of tbetr mpocUn blibajw, wbleti da L'Aend. dc* luacrip,, tome u. p. 174 

Daboi hu irlth grot IngsnnJlj ni»d (NoT) til. I la lbs ililb cnitur;, bov- 

apoD ■ punge of Soaboog, bal la de£. orer. the Onski t-pftrj to Ian beau 

•noe of tbe illimpa of Qnpirj, wh«e •» neuly If ooraot of CLorii's cDnntrrmoD. 

or Toon bordered upon tbelf lappoeod Naihln^ on be made out of e puagt 

latrlCorr. Yel hi! h;pottieali le oot to In Pncoplui wben hs »emi to non- 

^£'Zl1^°'^lj^p^J'^^rwSp ^^S^^'lioA'^e ■^^t T",^ 

^^u'i^"^ ^ alnS?. t. Tp' m •■7,"7 " ?™"^"' :^'"f <¥ ^ 

OlhboD, 0. 88, nlUr Iblloirti* Dabo. la 'roMu jpuiTOi Tufiflucj, tai voium 
bit tut. whl^ti u aeiiAl, hli loiplciiuiit Tofc airoic, xd Tit tlUa iiioiui Oji^ 

> W^'ij.™, of P*n lodet --ho d.. ™.'S™' tSfpATttap vOfijiaoui . . . . 

/uu yc Ooianioi efddpa elvat Koafuoi 

.1 mjj iareioTOTtH, oWft" re Ixem rt 

b dMomi> neut tbe ^ ,„,:^; ^^^ ^w ^»W^"Ja^■ 



«mi7 of tbe tomb lod (keleton 
Chlldorio, btber of Cloili, at Toom 
In 1658, Boe UoiillkDcon, Uonuiiii 
de la MoDAroblo rno^aiie, tome L 
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Swabians, in a great battle at Zulpich, near Cologne. In 
consequence of a vow, as it is said, made during this engage- 
ment,^ and at the instigation of hia wife Clotilda, a princess 
of Burgundy, he became a convert to Christianity. ^ ^^ 
It would be a fruitless inquiry whether he was 
sincere in tliis change; but it is certain, at least, that no 
policy could have been more sucoessfuL The Arian sect, 
which had been early introduced among the barbarous 
nations, was predominant, though apparently without in- 
tolerance,^ in the Burgundian and Visigoth courts; but the 
clergy of Graul were strenuously attached to the Catholic 
side, and, even before his conversion, had favored the arms 
of Clovis. They now became his most zealous supporters, 
and were rewarded by him with arti'ul gratitude, and by his 
descendants with lavish munificence. Upon the ^^ 
pretence of religion, he attacked Alaric, king of the 
Visigoths, and, by one great victory near Poitiers overthrow- 
ing their empire in Gaul, reduced them to the maritime 
province of Septimania, a narrow strip of coast between tlie 



1 Gngprj of Toan makM a very rbe- 
totieal story of this famous tow, which, 
though we eaonot disprore, it may be 
permitted to su«peet. — L. U. c. 80. 

s Hist, de Laiiguedoc, par Vich et Vals- 
sette, tome I. p. 288; Gibbon, c. 87. A 
■peeious objection might be drawn from 
the liistory of the Oothic monarchies in 
Italy, as weli as Oaol and Spain, to the 
great principles of religions toleration. 
These Arian sovereigns treated their 
Catholic sul^eets. it may be said, with 
tenderness, leMving them in possession of 
erery eiiil pririlege, and were rewarded 
for it by their defection or sedition. Bat 
Jn answer to this it may be obserred : — 
1. Tliat the system of penwcntlou adopt< 
«d by the Vandals in Africa succeeded no 
better, the Catholics of that proriooe 
harlng risen agaixMt them upon the 
landing of Belisarias: 2. That we do not 
know wliat insults and discouragements 
tlie CathoUcs of Gaul and Italy may 
hare endured, especially from the Arian 
bwhopji, in *kat age of bigotry; aithongh 
the •4mini8traclons of Alarie and Theo- 
doric were liberal and tolerant : 8. That 
the distinction of Arian and OathoUe was 
fntimately connected with that of Qoth 
and IComan. of conqneror and conquered; 
•o that it Is difficult to separate the ef- 
Hscts of national from those of sectarian 
animosity. 

The tolerance of the Visigoth sore- 
veigns must not be praiaed without 
VOL. Z. 2 



making an exception tor Eurio, predece«- 
Bor of Alaric. He was a prince of soise 
eminent qualities, but so lealous in his 
religion as to bear hardly on his Catholic 
sut^ts. Sidonius Apollinaris loudly 
complains that no bishoprics were per- 
mitted to be filled, that the churches 
went to ruin, and that Arianism made h 
great pro g res s . (Fauriel, Hist, de la 
Oanle M6ridionalo, toI. I. p. 678. Undtr 
Alaric himself, however, as well as under 
the earlier kings of the Visigothic d>> 
nasty, a more liberal spirit prevalleil. 
Salvian, about the middle of the tUX.x 
oentuzy, extols the Visigothic govuru- 
ment, in comparison with that of the 
empire, whose vices and despotism hud 
met with a deserved termination. £u- 
cheriuB speaks of the Burgundiaus in tlie 
same manner. (Id. ibid, and vol. ii. ]>. 
2S.) Tet it must have been in iUvlt 
mortifying to live in sulijection to Ixir- 
bsfians and heretics; not to mention tue 
hoapitality^ as it was called, which the 
natives were obliged to exercise towardii 
the invaders, by ceding two thirds of 
their lands. >Vliat, then, must the West- 
ern empire have been, when such a con- 
dition was comparatively enviable ! But 
it is more than probable thst the Oaulhh 
bishops subject to the Visigoths haiied 
the invasion of the Franks with sanguinf 
hope, and were undoubtedl> great gain- 
ers by the exchange. 
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Rhone and the Pyrenees. The last exploits of Clovis were 
the reduction of certain independent chiefs of his own tribe 
and family, who were settled in the neighborhood of the 
Rhine.' All these he put to death by force or treachery ; for 
he was cast in the true mould of conquerors, and may justly 
be ranked among the first of his cla^ both for the splendor 
and the guiltiness of his ambition.* 

Clovis leh four sons; one illegitimate, or at least bom be- 
fore his conversion ; and three by his queen Clotilda. These 
B\Hf four made, it is said, an equal partition of hia 

nnduu. dominions, which comprehended not only Fi-ance, 
i.B HI. but the western and central parts of Germany, 
besides Bavaria, and perhaps Swabio, which were governed 
by their own dependent, but hereditary, chiefs. Thierry, the 
eldest, bad what wai called Ausii'flsia, the eastern or Ger- 
man division, and fixed his capital at Mclz; Clodomir, at 
Orleans ; Childebert, at Paris ; and Clotaire, at Soissons.* 

< Uodarn hlltorku, In rnnnifnlliig dT Cloiii'i gmplnlDtapartlaiu, arwbleh 

Maid tain beta KtCleil In thit v>rl of nry pncbe. The klogdom oF BalsHu 

but thll&» "M put to doitb Id Ihii wtm cicreJlnKlj DomplBi; iDIUllUd 
OtJi>loT«tal LnUirfWtai Mt. ililwl ihtm of cIUm,' being atJottod u 



thli; >Dd hlgupmaionB nthirlndlD nyi cotuldeml u □», whiunr mlgtat 

bnn iDrbnnsd of Itr It K luilivil, Im- ^aentl) nuulWd u fUllj to tttp up 

poHLblA Co determlDO aucb ^ point npis^ tbla aotlon. 

CLvely fpom our Bcwifj rnpvlDiialfl : bul if M. Vanrltl fludvTan to Bhov til* 

Ulil It MfllDI dlDlAUlB to under- the dominion oT Clorlfi, wu eountoil tM 

r it could biTeeprnnr np Ktter- nothing, not b*lng lnhAtp]te<l bj Fr«ni(fl. 

alho reign of Ulorli, It wi* Mmetlilng, nererlhiilMe, In lb* 

T vrill be graliasd b7>n «l- hmiI* of power ; ulnee (hint tbli (iETUIa 

iwmolr. by tbe Dukii de Nller- HUR* the Auitmian Unp eontluualljr 

inqul lunro dlvldunt. — Orrg. Drrt bAJt coosidfnbli- lerrltoriffi. II i«»ui« 

,c. 1. It would mChvr perpl'l not cerbdii that Ulodomlr took aoy «hu«. 

bn lo ipUa u oqiwl diitidoa ukd impnbftbl* (bit CloUln but oiw. 
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During their reigns the monarchy was aggrandized bj the con- 
quest of Burgundy. Clotaire, the youngest brother, 
ultimately reunited all the kingdoms ; but upon his 
death they were again divided among his four sons, and 
brought together a second time by another Clo- 
taire, the grandson to the first It is a weary and 
unprofitable task to follow these changes in detail, through 
scenes of tumult and bloodshed, in which the eye meets 
with no sunshine, nor can rest upon any interesting spot. It 
would be difficult, as Gibbon has justly observed, to find any- 
where more vice or less virfue. The names of two queens 
are distinguished even in that age for the magnitude of their 
crimes : Fredegonde, the wife of Chilperic, of whose atroci- 
ties none have doubted ; and Brunehaut, queen of Austrasia, 
who has met with advocates in modern times, less, perhaps, 
firom any fair presumptions of her innocence than from com- 
passion for the cruel death which she underwent^ 



Thierry, therefbre, Ung of Anntraaia, 
may be reckoned the best proTided of the 
brethren. It will be obiions firom the 
map that the four capitals, Hets, Sois- 
Bons. VnxiBj and Orleans, are situated at 
no great distance flrom each other, reliw- 
tfrely to the whole of France. They 
were, therefore, In the centre of force; 
and the hrothen might hare lent assis- 
tance to each other In ease of a national 

f«T0lt. 

The cause of this complexity in the 
partition of France among the sons of 
Clovis has been coi\}ectuivd by Dubos, 
with whom SIsmondi (toI. i. p. 242) 
agrees, to have been their desire of own- 
ing as subjects an equal number of 
Fnnks. This is supported 1^ a pasmge 
In Agathias, quoted by the former. Hist. 
de rEtablimement, vol. it. p. 418. Others 
bftTe fhncied that Aquitaine was reck- 
oned too delicious a morsel to be er^joyed 
by only one brother. In the second neat 
partition, that of 667 (for that of 661 dfd 
not last long), when Sigebert, Gontran, 
and tThilperic took the kingdoms of Aus- 
trasia, Burgundy, and what was after- 
wards call«>d Neustria, the southern 
K»Tlnces were again equally divided, 
ns Marseilles fell to the king of Paris, 
or Neustria, while Aix and Arignon were 
in the lot of Burgundy. 

1 lirery history will give a sufficient 
epitome of the MeroTiigian dynasty. 
The t^ta of these ttmes are of little other 
Importance than as they impress on the 
mind a thorough notion of the extreme 
wlekadnei* of ahaost erety person con- 



cenied in them, and oonaequently of 
the state to which society was reduced 
But there is no adyantage in crowding 
the memory with barbanan wars and 
assassinations. TNoTX IV.] 

For the qnestlon about Brunehaut*s 
character, who has had partisans al- 
most as enthusiastic as those of Mary of 
Scotbtnd, the reader may consdit Pas- 
quier, Recherches de la France, 1. riii., 
or Velly, Hist, de France, tome i., on one 
side, and a dissertation by Qaillard, in 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions, tome XXX., on the other. The iMt 
is unlkTorable to Brunehaut, and per- 
Ibctly satisfiictory to my Judgment. 

Brunehaut was no unimportant per- 
sonage in this history. She hnd become 
hate^l to the Austrasian aristocracy by 
her Gothic blood, and still more by her 
Roman principles of goTomment. There 
was eridently a combination to throw off 
the yoke of ciylliaed tyranny. It was a 
great conflict, which ended in the Tirtual 
dethronement of the house of Clovls. 
Much, therprore. may hare been exag- 
gerated by Fredq^us, a Burgundian by 
birth, In relating the crimes of Brune- 
haut. But, unhappily, the antecedent 
E resumption, in the hlKtory of that age, 
I always on the worse side. She was un- 
questionably endowed with a masculine 
energy of mind, and very superior to 
such a mere imp of audacious wickedness 
as Fredegonde Brunehaut left a great 
and almost flibulous name; public cause- 
ways, towers, castles, in different parts 
of Fnnoe, are popularly aacribed to her. 
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But after Dagobert, son of Clotaire IL, the kings of 
A.B. Q28-988 ^i'^^^^ dwindled into personal insignificance, and 
are generally treated by later historians as insen- 
dflgmeimoy. sati, OF idiots.^ The whole power of the kingdom 
Bbyon of devolvcd upon the mayors of the palace, originally 
the palace, officers of the houschold, through whom petitions 
or representations were laid before the king.' The weakness 
of sovereigns rendered this office important, and still greater 
weakness suffered it to become elective; men of energetic 
talents and ambition united it with military command ; and 
the history of France for half a century presents no names 
more conspicuous than those of Ebroin and Grimoald, may- 
ors of Neustria and Austrasia, the western and eastern divi- 
sions of the French monarchy .• These, however, met with 
violent ends; but a more successful usurper of the royal 
authority was Pepin Heristal, first mayor, and afterwards 
duke, of Austrasia; who united with almost an avowed 
sovereignty over that division a paramount command over the 
French or Neustrian provinces, where nominal kings of the 
Merovingian family were still permitted to ezist.^ This au- 
thority he transmitted to a more renowned hero, his son, 
Charles Martel, who, afler some less important exploits, was 
called upon to encounter a new and terrible enemy. The 
Saracens, afler subjugating Spain, had penetrated into the 
very heart of France. Charles Martel gained a 
complete victory over them between Tours and 
Poitiers,* in which 300,000 Mohammedans are hyperbolical ly 

It hu eren been suspected by fome that that denoinliutted Neustria, to which Bur- 
she suggested the appellation of Brune- gundy wa^seneraliy appendant, though 
ehildin the Nibelunge-i Lied. That there disdnctlj governed by a mayor of its 
is no resemblance in the story, or in the own election. But Aquitaine, the exact 
char8Ct<'r, courage excepted, ot the two bounds of whioh I do not kuow, was, 
heroines, cannot be thought an ol^}eo- from the time of Dagobert I., separated 
tion. from the rwt of the monarchy, under a 
1 An Ingenious attempt is made by the ducal dynasty, sprung from Aribert., 
Abb4 Vertot, M<$m. de I'Acad^mie, tome brother of that monarch. [Notk V£.] 
Ti., to rescue these monarohs from this \} Non VU.] 

long-o.«tabliAhed imputation. But the * Tours is abore serenty miles distant 

leading fact is irresistible, that all the fh>m P(ritiers; but Idonotflnd'that any 

royal authorl^ was lost during their French antiquary has been able to ascer- 

reigas. IIoweTer, the best apology seems tain the place ot this great battle wiUk 

to be, that, after the Tictories of Pepin more preclsiou ; which is remarkable, 

Heristal, the Meroylnglan kings were, in since, after so immense a slaughter, we 

affcct, conquered, and their inefficiency should f xpect the testimony of ^ grandia 

was a matter of necessary submission to effoesis ossa sepulcris." It is now, how> 

a maoter. ever, belieyed that the slaughter at the 

> [Nora V.I battle near Poitiers was by no means 

'The orijpnal kingdoms of Soissons, immense, and eyen that the Saraoena 

VMis, and wleans were consolidated into zetlied without a decisiTe aotkm. (8ia- 
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asiterted to have fallen. The reward of thiu victory was the 
province of Septimania, which the Saracens had conquered 
from the Visigoths.^ 

Such powerful subjects were not likelj to remain long con- 
tented without the crown ; but the circumstances un- ^^^^ j^ 
der which it was transferred from the race of Clovis the rojti 
are connected with one of the most important revo- JSjJ^on 
lutions in the historj of Europe. The mayor Pe- of P«pin- 
pin, inheriting his &ther Charles Martel's talents ^'^' 
and ambition, made, in the name and with the consent of the 
nation, a solemn reference to the Pope Zacharias, as to the 
deposition of Childeric III., under whose nominal authority 
lie himself was reigning. The decision was favorable ; that 
he who possessed the power should also bear the title of king. 
The unfortunate Merovingian was dismissed into a convent, 
and the Franks, with one consent, raised Pepin to the throne, 
the founder of a moro illustrious dynasty.^ In order to judge 
of the importance of this revolution to the see of Rome, as 
well as to France, we must turn our eyes upon the affairs 
of Italy. 

The dominion of the Ostrogoths was annihilated by the 
arms of Belisarins and Narses in the sixth century, Tho Lom- 
and that nation appears no more in history. But *'*'^' 
not long afterwards the Lombards, a people for some time 
settled in Pannonia, not only subdued that noithem part of 
Italy which has retained their name, but, extending themselves 
southward, formed the powerful duchies of Spoleto and Bene- 
vento. The residence of their kings was in Pavia ; but the 
hereditary vassals, who held those two duchies, might be 

moadi,fl.l82; Mleheletffl.18.) There oaa Was not thii the fktal error by which 

Im no doubt bat th&t the battle wee Roderle hed loet hie kingdom? Wm t 

Ibaght much nearer to Poitiers than to possible that the Saracens could ham 

Tbors. retained any permanent potsestdon of 

The Tietory of Charles Martel has im- Vrance. except by means of a Tiotory ? 

mortaliaed his name, and may Justly be And did not the contest npon the broad 

reckoned among those few battles of champaign of Poltou alford them a cor> 

which a contrary event would hare es- dderable prospect of saooess, which a 

■entially Taried the drama of the world moro cautions policy would hare with 

in all its subsequent scenes; with Mara- held? 

thon, Arbela, the Metaurus, Chftlons, i This conquest was completed by 

and Ltfpfie. Tet do we not judge a Ut- Pepin in 760. The inhabitants pmwrred 

tie too much by tlie event, and follow, as their liberties by treaty; and Vaisaette 

iMual, ia the mke of fortune? Has not deduces from this solemn assurance the 

more frequent experience eoodemned privileges of Languedoo. — Hist, de Lang* 

those who set the &ce of empires npon a tome i. p. 412. 

single east, and risk a general battle with > [Nori VIII.] 
laTaders, wtiose greater pezU ia ia delay ? 
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deemed almost independent sovereigns.^ The rest of Italy 
was governed by exarchs, deputed by the Greek emperors, 
and tixed at Ravenna. In Rome itself neither the people 
nor the bishops, who had already conceived in part their 
schemes of ambition, were much inclined to endure the supe- 
riority of Constantinople ; yet their disaffection was counter- 
balanced by the inveterate hatred as well as jealousy, with 
which they regarded the Lombards. But an impolitic and 
intemperate persecution, carried on by two or three Greek 
emperors against a favorite superstition, the worship of im- 
ages, excited commotions throughout Italy, of which the Lom- 
Thej bards took advantage, and easily wrested the ex- 

eMSSate^ archate of Ravenna from the eastern empire. It 
of Aaveoius was far from the design of the popes to see their 
▲.D. 762; nearest enemies so much aggrandized; and any 
effectual assistance from the emperor Constantine Copix>ny- 
mus would have kept Rome still faithful. But having no 
hope from his arms, and provoked by his obstinate intolerance, 
the pontiffs had recourse to France ; ^ and the service they 
had rendered to Pepin led to reciprocal obligations of the 
which greatest magnitude. At the request of Stephen 

Pepin II, the new king of France descended from the 

and bebtowv Alps, drove the Lombards from their recent con- 
on the pope, quests, and conferred them upon the pope. This 
n^morable donation nearly comprised the modem provinces 
of Romagna and the March of Ancona.' 

The state of Italy, which had undergone no change for 
nearly two centuries, was now rapidly verging to a great 
Ghariem revolution. Under the shadow of a mighty name 
' the Greek empire had concealed the extent of its 
^•^ * decline. That charm was now broken: and the 
Lombard kingdom, which had hitherto appeared the only 
competitor in the lists, proved to have lost his own energy 
in awaiting the occasion for its display. France was far 
more than a match for the power of Italy, even if she had 
not been guided by the towering ambition and restless ac- 

iThe history, ohaneter, and policy of turea to Oharlea Bfartel as well as to 

the Lombards are well treated by Gib- Fepin himself; the habitual sagacity of 

bon, o. 45. See, too, the fourth and fifth the court of Rome perceiving the growth 

books of Qiannone, and some papers by of anew western monarehyf which would 

Oaillard in the Memoirs of the Academy be, in faith and arms, their •urest ally. 

of Inscriptions, tomes zxxii., xxxr., xIt. Maratori, Ann. d'ltsJ. a.d. 741. 

*Thare bad iMen some preyioos o?er- ^Giannone, 1. t. c. 2. 
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tivity of the son of Pepin. It was almost the first exploit 
of Charlemagne, after the death of his brother ^ „, 772. 
Garloman had reunited the Frankish empire under He conqnen 
his dominion,^ to subjugate the kingdom of Lom- i^mb^fdy; 
bardy. Neither Pavia nor Verona, its most con- ^'^' '^^' 
siderable cities, interposed any material delay to his arms : 
and the chief resistance he encountered was from the dukes 
of Friuli and Benevento, the latter of whom could never be 
brought into thorough subjection to the conqueror. Italy, 
however, be the cause what it might, seems to have tempted 
Charlemagne far less than the dark forests of Grermany. For 
neither the southern provinces, nor Sicily, could have with- 
stood his power if it had been steadily directed against them. 
Even Spain hardly drew so much of his attention 
as the splendor of the prize might naturally have ^ **' 
excited. He gained, however, a very important accession to 
his empire, by conquering from the Saracens the territory 
contained between the Pyrenees and the Ebro. This was 
ibrmed into the Spanish March, governed by the count of 
Barcelona, part of which at least must be considered as ap- 
pertaining to France till the twelfth century.* 

But the most tedious and difficult achievement of Charle* 
magne was the reduction of the Saxons. The 
wars with this nation, who occupied neai'ly the " ^^* 
modern circles of Westphalia and Lower Saxony, lasted for 
thirty years. Whenever the conqueror withdrew his armies, 
or even his person, the Saxons broke into fresh rebellion, 
which his unparalleled rapidity of movement seldom failed 
to crush without delay. From such perseverance on either 
side, destruction of the weaker could alone result. A large 
colony of Saxons were finally transplanted into Flanders and 
Brabant, countries hitherto ill-peopled, in which their descend- 

1 Carlaman, younger brother of Chnrles, kings of France, till some time after their 

took the AuBtrasian or German prorinces own title had been meived in that of 

c€ tlie empire. The custom of partition kings of Aragon. In 1180 legal itutru- 

waa so ftilly established, that those wise raents executed in Catalonia ceased to be 

and ambitious princes, Charles Martel, dated by the year of the king of France ; 

f epin, and Charlemagne himself, did not and as there certainly remained no other 

▼en tare to thwart the publio opinion by mark of dependence, the separation of 

Sntrodncing primogeniture. Garloman the principality may be referred to that 

would not long hare stood against his year. But the rights of the French 

brother; who, after his death, usurped crown over it were finally ceded by 

the inheritance of ids two infant chil- Louis IX. in 1258. Dc Marca, >Iarca 

dren. Hispanica. p. 514. Art de vMfier lef 

* The counts of Barcelona always ac- Dates, t. ii. p. 2dl. 
kxiowledged the feudal superiority of the 
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antfl preserved the same unconquerable spirit of resistance to 
oppression. Manj fled to the kingdoms of Scandinavia, and, 
mingling with the Northmen, who were just preparing to run 
their memorable career, revenged upon the children and sub- 
jects of Charlemagne the devastation of Saxony. The rem- 
nant embraced Christianity, their aversion to which had been 
the chief cause of their rebellions, and acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Charlemagne — a submission which even 
Witikind, the second Anninius of Grermany, after such 
irresistible conviction of her destiny, did not disdain to 
make. But they retained, in the main, their own laws; 
they were governed by a duke of their own nation, if not 
of their own election ; and for many ages they were dis^ 
tinguished by their original character among the nations of 
Grermany.* 

The successes of Charlemagne on the eastern frontier of 
his empire against the Sclavonians of Bohemia and Huns or 
Avars of Pannonia, though obtained with less cost, were 
hardly less eminent. In all his wars the newly conquered 
nations, or those whom fear had made dependent allies, 
were employed to subjugate their neighbors, and the inces- 
sant waste of &tigue and the sword was supplied by a fresh 
population that swelled the expanding circle of dominion. 
Extent of his I do not know that the limits of the new western 
dominioDfl. empire are very exactly defined by contemporary 
writers, nor would it be easy to appreciate the degree of 
subjection in which the Sclavonian tribes were held. As an 
denized mass of provinces, regularly governed by imperial 
officers, it seems to have been nearly bounded, in Germany, 
by the Elbe, the Saale, the Bohemian mountains, and a line 
drawn from thence crossing the Danube above Vienna, and 
prolonged to the Gulf of Istria. Part of Dalmatia was com* 
prised in the duchy of Friuli. In Italy the empire extended 
not much beyond the modem frontier of Naples, if we 
exclude, as was tlie fact, the duchy of Benevento from any- 
thing more than a titular subjection. The Spanish boundary, 
as has been said already, was the £bro.^ 

1 [Note IX.] ' tho Oder and fhmtien of Poknd. Tli» 

s I follow in this tho map of Rocb, in an thorn of L'Art de r^rtfler lee DatM 

his Tableau des R^Tolntiona do TEurope, extend It to tho Baab. It would xoquixw 

tome i. That of Vaugond}', Paris, 1752, a long ezaminatloa to |^ye a predaa 

includes the dependent Sclavonic tribes, statement, 

and caizies tho Umit of tho empire to 
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A seal was put to the glory of Charlemagne when Leo III.| 
in the name of the Roman people, placed upon His eoroua^ 
his head the imperial crown. His &ther, Pepin, ™"*™" 
had borne the title of Patrician, and he had him- a.». cioo. 
self exercised, with that title, a regular sovereignty over 
Rome.^ Money was coined in his name, and an oaSi of fidel- 
ity was taken by the clergy and people. But the appellation 
of flmperor seemed to place his authority over all his subjects 
on a new footing. It was full of high and indefinite preten- 
sion, tending to overshadow the free election of the Franks 
by a fictitious descent irom Augustus. A fresh oath of fidel- 
ity to him as emperor was demanded from his subjects. His 
own discretion, however, prevented him from affecting those 
more despotic prerogatives which the imperial name might 
still be supposed to convey.^ 

In analyzing the characters of heroes it is hardly possible 
to separate altogether the share of fortune firom 
their own. The epoch made by Charlemagne in «'»**^**' 
the history of the world, the illustrious &miUes which prided 
themselves in him as their progenitor, the very legends of 
romance, which are full of his fabulous exploits, have cast a 
lustre around his head, and testify the greatness that has em- 
bodied itself in his name. None, indeed, of Charlemagne's 
wars can be compared with the Saracenic victory of Charles 
Martel ; but that was a contest for freedom, his for conquest ; 
and fame is more partial to successful aggression than to pat- 
riotic resistance. As a scholar, his acquisitions were probably 
little superior to those of his unrespected son ; and in several 
points of view the glory of Charlemagne might be extenuated 

1 The PatrfcUnt of the lower empire Abrogated. Muratorl, ADiutli dltalia, 

mn goremon Mot from Oonttantinople ad. ann. 772; St. Mare, t. i. p. 866, 872. 

to the proTinces. Rome had louj( been A moaaio, atiU extant in the Lateran 

aoeiutomed to thdr name and power, palace, represent! oar Sariour giring the 

The eafajection of the Romane, both keye to St. Peter with one hand, and 

clergy and laity, to Charlemagne, as well with the other a standard to a crowned 

before an after he bore the Imperial prince, bearing the inscription Constan- 

name, seems to be established. See Dia- tine v. But Constantino V. did not 

sertation Hlstoriqne, par le Blanc, sub- begin to reign till 780 ; and If this piece 

joined to Us Tralte da Monnoyes de of workmanship was made under L«o 

France, p. 18 ; and St. Biarc, Abr6g6 III., as the authors of L'Art de y^rifier 

Chrooologique de PHUtoire de I'ltaUe, les Dates imagine, it could not be earlier 

t.i. The first of these writers does not than 7d5. T. I. p. 282; Hnratori ad 

allow that Pepin exercised any authority ann. 708. Howeyer this may be, there 

at Home. A good deal of obscurity rests can be no question that a constdenble 

oter ita Internal goyernment fbr near share of Jurisdiction and authority waa 

fifty years ; but there is some reason to practically exercised by the popes during 

believe that the nominal soyereignty of this period. Vid. Mnrat. ad ann. 789. 

the Ome k emperoza was not entuely * [Notb X.] 
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by an analytical dissection.^ But rejecting a mode of judging 
equally uncandid and fallacious, we shall find that he pos- 
sessed in everything that grandeur of conception which dis- 
tinguish 3s extraordinary minds. Like Alexander, he seemed 
born for universal innovation : in a life restlessly active, we see 
him reforming the coinage and establishing the legal divisions 
of money ; gathering about him the learnt of every country ; 
founding schools and collecting libraries ; interfering, but with 
the tone of a king, in religious controversies ; aiming, though 
prematurely, at the formation of a naval force ; attempting, 
tor the sake of commerce, the magnificent enterprise of 
uniting the Rhine and Danube ; * and meditating to mould 
the discordant codes of Roman and barbarian laws into an 
uniform system. 

The great qualities of Charlemagne were, indeed, alloyed 
by the vices of a barbarian and a conqueror. Nine wives, 
whom he divorced with very little ceremony, attest the 
license of his private life, which his temperance and frugality 
can hardly be said to redeem. Unsparing of blood, though 
not constitutionally cruel, and wholly indifferent to the means 
which his ambition prescribed, he beheaded in one day four 
thousand Saxons — an act of atrocious butchery, after which 
his persecuting edicts, pronouncing the pain of death against 
those who refused baptism, or even who ate fiesh during 
Lent, seem scarcely worthy of notice. This union of bar- 
barous ferocity with elevated views of national improvement 
might suggest the parallel of Peter the Great. But the 
degrading habits and brute violence of the Muscovite place 
him at an immense distance from the restorer of the empire. 

A strong sympathy for intellectual excellence was the 
leading characteristic of Charlemagne, and this undoubtedly 
biassed him in the chief political error of his conduct — that 
of encouraging the power and pretensions of the hierarchy. 
But, perhaps, his greatest eulogy is written in the disgraces 
of succeeding times and the miseries of Europe. He stands 
alone, Uke a beacon upon a waste, or a rock in the bi^oad 

1 Eginhard attests his ready eloqaenoe, * See an essay upon thb project In the 

his perfect mastery of Latin, his knowl- Memoirs of the Academv of Inscriptions, 

edge of Greek so far as to read it« his t. xtIU. The rivers which were dosiKned 

acquiHicions in logic, grammar, rhetoric, to form the llnlcs of this junction were 

and astronomy. But the anonymous the Altmuhl, the Regnits, and the Main ; 

authors of the life of Louis the Debonair but their want of depth, and the spongi- 

attributes most of these accompUsiuuents ncss of the soil, appear to present inso* 

to that unftHrtanato prince. perable impediments to its oompletion. 
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ocean. His sceptre was the bow of TTljsses, which could not 
be drawn bj any weaker hand. In the dark ages of European 
history the reign of Charlemagne affords a solitary resting- 
place between two long periods of turbulence and igno- 
miny, deriving the advantages of contrast both from that of 
the preceding dynasty and of a posterity for whom he had 
formed an empire which they were unworthy and unequal to 
maintain.^ 

Pepin, the eldest son of Charlemagne, died before him, 
leaving a natural son, named Bernard.^ Even j^^^^ ^^ 
if he had been legitimate, the right of representa- Debonair, 
tion was not at all established during these ages ; *"^' ^^ 
indeed, the general prejudice seems to have inclined against 
iL Bernard, therefore, k^t only the kingdom of Italy, which 
had been transferred to his father ; while Louis, the younger 
son of Charlemagne, inherited the empire.' But, in a short 
time, Bernard, having attempted a rebellion against 
his uncle, was sentenced to lose his eyes, which 
occasioned his death — a cruelty more agreeable to the pre- 
vailing tone of manners than to the character of Louis, who 
bitterly reproached himself for the severity he had been per- 
suaded to use. 

Under this prince, called by the Italians the Pious, and 
by the French the Debonair, or Grood-natured,^ the mighty 

1 The Life of Charlemagne, hj Galllard, the theorief of bU own. H. Qniaot bAm 

without being made perhapt so interest- whether the nation was left In the same 

ing as it ought to have been, presents an state in which the emperor found it. 

aifequate tiew both of his actions and Nothing Ibll with him, he remarks, but 

ehancter. Schmidt, Hist, des AUemands, the central goyernment, which could only 

tome ii., appears to me a superior writer, have been preserred by a series of men 

An exception to the general suffrage like himself. (Bssais sur THlst. de 

of historians in ftror of Cliarlemagne is France, pp. 276-294; Hist, de la CiTilisa- 

made by Sismondi. He seems to consider tion en France, Le^on ii. p. 89.) Some, 

him as ha-rlng produced no permanent Indeed, of his institutions cannot be said 

effect; the empire, within half a century, to liave long surriyed him; but this 

having been dismembered, and relapsing ag^n must be chiefly attributed to the 

mto the merest weakness : — " Tellement weakness of his successors. No one man 

la grandeur acquise par les armes est of more than common ability anwe in 

trompeuse, quand elle ne se donne pour the Carioyin|^an dynasty after himself, 

appul aucnne institution bienfidsante ; et a &ct very disadrantageous to the per- 

tellement le r^ne d'un grand roi demeure manenoe of his policy, and perhaps rather 

stirile, quand il ne fonde pas la liberty surprising : though it is a theory of Su- 

de ses concitoyens." (Vol. iii. p. 97.) mondi that royal Ikmilies naturally dwin- 

But certainly some of Charlemagne's in- die into imbecility, especially in a semi- 

stitutions were likely to prove benefldal barbarous condition of society, 

if they could have been maintained, such * A contemporary author, Thegan, ap. 

as tile Scabiui and the Missi Dominiei. Mnratori, a.d. 810, ssserts that Bernard 

Ami when Sismondi hints that Charle- was bom of a concubine. I do not know 

magne ought to have given a charU eon- why modem Idstorians represent it other* 

stituiionnelU^ it Is dilBcult not to smile at wise, 

such a proof of his inclination to judge > [NOTi XI.] 

past times by a standard borrowed from «These names, as a Frenoh writer ob- 
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Btructure of his father's power began rapidly to decay. I do 
not know that Louis deserves so much contempt as he has 
undergone; but historians have in general more indulgence 
for splendid crimes than for the weaknesses of rirtue. There 
was no defect in Louis's understanding or courage ; he was 
accomplished in martial exercises, and in all the learning 
which an education, excellent for that age, could supply. No 
one was ever more anxious to reform the abuses of adminis- 
tration ; and whoever compares his capitularies with those of 
Charlemagne will perceive that, as a legislator, he was even 
supenor to his fether. The fault lay entirely in his heart ; 
and this fault was nothing but a temper too soft and a con- 
science too strict^ It is not wonderful that the empire should 
have been speedily dissolved; a succession of such men as 
Charles Martel, Pepin, and Charlemagne, could alone have 
preserved its integrity ; but the misfortunes of Louis and his 
people were immediately owing to the following errors of his 
conduct. 

Soon after his accession Louis thought fit to associate his 
BiB miBibxw ®l<i^^ *^^ Lothaire, to the empire, and to confer 
tanMand the provinccs of Bavaria and Aquitaine, as sub- 
ordinate kingdoms, upon the two younger, Louis 
and Pepin. The step was, in appearance, conform- 
able to his fatlier^s policy, who had acted towards himself in 
a similar manner. But such measures are not subject to 
general rules, and exact a careful regard to characters and 
circumstances. The principle, however, which regulated this 
division was learned from Charlemagne, and could alone, if 
strictly pursued, have given unity and permanence to the em- 
pire. The elder brother was to preserve his superiority over 
the others, iso that they should neither make peace nor war, 
nor even give answer to ambassadors, without his consent. 
Upon the death of either no further partition was to be made ; 
but whichever of his children might become the popular 
choice was to inherit the whole kingdom, under the same su- 

mrres, meant ttia faiiM thing. Piu$ had« ^ Schmidt, HSst. dM Allemands, torn. 

efen in good Latin, the Mnse of miiu, il., has done mora Jostlee than other 

meek, forbearing, or what the French hiatoxiana to Louls-a character. Vals- 

eall d^onnaire. Synonymea de Ron- aette atteata the goodneaa of hia govern- 

band, torn. i. p. 2&7. Our EngUah word ment in Aquitaine, which he held aa a 

debonair is hardly uaed in the aamo aubordinate kingdom during his flither^a 

aenae, if Indeed it can be called an Bug- life. It extended from the Loira to tha 

Hah word ; but I have not altered Lou- Xbro, ao that the truat waa not eon- 

la'a appellation, by which lio la ao weli tamptlble.— HSat. de Languedoo, torn. L 

known. p. 476. 



arrora. 
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perioritj of the head of the family.^ This compact was, from 
the beginning, disliked bj the jounger brothers ; and an event, 
apon which Louis does not seem to have calculated, soon dis- 
gusted his colleague Lothaire. Judith of Bavaria, the emper- 
or's second wife, an ambitious woman, bore him a son, bj 
name Charles, whom both parents were naturally anxious to 
place on an equal footing with his brothers. But this could 
only be done at the expense of Lothaire, who was ill disposed 
to see his empire still further dismembered for this child of a 
second bed. Louis passed his life in a struggle with three 
undutiful sons, who abused his paternal kindness by constant 
rebellions. 

These were rendered more formidable by the concurrence 
of a different class of enemies, whom it had been another er- 
ror of the emperor to provoke. Charlemagne had assumed a 
thorough control and supremacy over the clergy ; and his son 
was perhaps still more vigilant in chastising their irregulari- 
ties, and reforming their rules of discipline. But to this, 
which they had been compelled to bear at the hands of the 
first, it was not equally easy for the second to obtain their 
Bubmission. Louis therefore drew on himself the inveterate 
enmity of men who united with the turbulence of martial no- 
bles a skill in nuuiaging those engines of offence which were 
peculiar to their order, and to which the implicit devotion of 
his character laid him very open. Yet, after many vicissi- 
tndes of fortune, and many days of ignominy, his j^. p. 340. 
wishes were eventuaUy accomplished. Charles, partition of 
his yoangest son, sm*named the Bald, obtained, ^««mp^ 
upon his death, most part of France, while Ger- *'• ^' ®*^* 
many fell to the share of Louis, and the rest of ^Slumu 
the imperial dominions, with the title, to the eldest, I^^^^'d 
Lothaire. This partition was the result of a san- ohariM^ttM 
guinary, though short, contest ; and it gave a fatal ^^^' 
blow to the empire of the Franks. For the treaty of Ver- 
dun, iii 843, abrogated the sovereignty that had been attached 
to the eldest brother and to the imperial name in former par- 
titions : each held his respective kingdom as an independent 
right^ This is the epoch of a final separation between the 

1 BalncH Capltiilarfai, torn. 1. p. 575. fbe rabBeqaent condvot of the brothers 

■ Balod Oapitalarla, torn. li. p. 42 ; and their flunilyiaatHlef the constructloa 

TeUy. tome fl., p. 75. The expreralons of Velly, which I hare followed. 

of ^01 tnttHj are perhape eqnirocU; but 
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French and German members of the empire. Its millenary 
was celebrated hj some of the latter nadon in 1843.* 

The subsequent partitions made among the children of 
DeoUneof these brothers are of too rapid succession to be 
the Carlo- here related. In about forty years the empire was 
fr^? nearly reunited under Charles the Fat, son of 
Fat!'^-*'" Louis of Grermany; but his short and inglorious 
peror, 881. reign ended in his deposition. From this time the 
^TMM^sss. possession of Italy was contested among her na- 
DepoMd, tive princes ; Germany fell at first to an iUegitimate 

' ^, ^_ descendant of Charlemagne, and in a short time 
mant of the was entirely lost by his family ; two kingdoms, af- 
•™i**"- terwards united, were formed by usurpers out of 

what was then called Burgundy, and comprised the provinces 
between the Rhone and the Alps, with Franche Comt^, and 
great part of Switzerland.* In France the Carlovingian 
kings continued for another century ; but their line was inter- 
Kinga of rupted two or three times by the election or usur- 
laS«^'887. ps-t^on of a powerful family, the counts of Paris 
Charles the and Orleans, who ended, like the old mayors of 
£525rt'?^^* the palace, in dispersing the phantoms of royalty 
822. they had professed to serve.' Hugh Capet, the 

iThe partition, which the treaty of Italy, had a kingdom called Lomiiie, 

Terdan conflrmed, had been made by firom his name (Lotharingia), extending 

oommiBsioaers specially appointed in the from the mouth of the Rhine to ProTeucej 

preceding year. "Lenombre total dee bounded by that river on one frontier, by 

commissoires fut port^ ji trois cent* ; ils France on the other. Louis took all be- 

fle distribuArent toute ia snrlhce de I'em- yond the Rhine, and was usually styled 

{)ire, qu'ils s^engag&rent J^ parcourir avant The Germanic, 

e mois d' aoftt de Pann6e suirante : cet > These kingdoms were denominated 

immenao trarail etoit en effet alors n^ces- ProTence and Trani^uraue BuiguuJy. 

saire pour se procurer les coonoissances The latter was very small, comprising 

qu'ou obticnt aqjourd'hui en un instant, only part of Switaerland ; but its second 

I tar linspection d'une carte gfograph- soTereign, Rodolph II., acquired by 
que: malheureusement on 6criToit & treaty almost the whole of the former; 
cette 6poque aussi pen qu'on lisoit. Le and the two united were called the king- 
rapport des commiesaires ne fut point dom of Aries. This lasted from 983 to 
mis par 6erit, ou point d6pos6 dans les 1082, when Rodolph HI. bequeathed his 
archives. 8*11 nous avoit 6t6 conserve, dominions to the emperor Conrad II. — 
ce seroit le plus curieux de tous les mou« Art de yMfler les Daces, tom. il. p. 
vimens sur Tetat de TEurope au moyen 427-482. 
ftge." (Sismondi, Hist, dee Fran^. iU. 76.) 

For this he quotes Nithard, a contem- ^The fiimily of Capet is generally ad- 

porary historian. mitted to possess the most ancient pedi- 

In the division msde on this occasion gree of any sovereign line in Europe. Its 

the kingdom of France, which fell to succession through males is unequivo- 

CharluH the Bald, had for its eastern cally deduced from Robert the Brave, 

boundary, the Meuse, the SaAne, and the made governor of Ai^ou In 864, and 

Rhone ; which, nevertheless, can onlv be father of Eudos king of France, and of 

understood of the Upper House, since Robert, who was chosen by a party in 

Brabant was certainly not comprised in 922, though, as Charles the Simple waa 

It. Lothaire, the elder brother, besides still acknowledged in some provinces, it 
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representative of tliis house upon the death of Raiph^^ns. 
Louis y^ placed himself upon the throne; thus sosf' 
founding the third and most permanent race of gfL'****"» 
French sovereigns. Before this happened, the de- Looit y. 
scendants of Charlemagne had sunk into insignifi- cmintsof 
eance, and retained little more of France than the Paiti. 
city of Laon. The rest of the kingdom had been seized bj 
the powerful noblei>, who, with the nominal fidehtj of the 
feudal system, maintained its practical independence and re- 
bellious spirit.^ 

These were times of great misery to the people, and the 
worst, perhaps, that Europe has ever known. Even under 
Charlemagne, we have abundant proofs of the ca- state of the 
laraities which the people suffered. The light p~p*«- 
which shone around him was that of a consuming fire. The 
free proprietors who had once considered themselves as onlj 
called upon to resist foreign invasion, were harassed bj end* 
less expeditions, and dragged awaj to the Baltic Sea, or the 
banks of the Drave. Many of them, as we learn from his 
Capitularies, became ecclesiastics to avoid military conscrip- 
tion.' But far worse must have been their state under the 
lax government of succeeding times, when the dukes and 
counts, no longer checked by the vigorous administration of 
Charlemagne, were at liberty to play the tyrants in their sev- 
eral territories, of which they now became almost the sover- 
eigns. The poorer landholders accordingly were forced to 
bow their necks to the yoke ; and, either by compulsion or 
through hope of being better protected, submitted their inde- 
pendent patrimonies to the feudal tenure. 

ii vneertain whether he oaght to be independent and bound by no fiondal tie. 

eoantcd In the royal list It ia, more- (Lettree but I'Hist. de France, Lett. IX.) 
OTer, highly probable that Robert the >CapituIaria, a. d. 806. Whoever poe- 

BraTe was deaeeoded, eiinally through leued three mansi of alodial property 

males, from St. Amoal, who died In 6M, was called upon for penonal Mrrlce, or 

•nd conMqnently nearly allied to the at least to fumlih a snbetltute. Nigellus, 

CarloTlngian fkmlly, who deriye their author of a poetical Life of Louis I., 

pedigree firom the same head. — See seems to implicate Cliarlemagne himself 

Preuvw de la Ototelogie de Hughes Ga- in some of the oppressions of his reign. 

pet, in TArt de T^riiier les SateSi torn. i. It was the first care of the former to re- 

p. 668. dress those who liad been iqjured in his 

1 ( Nora Xn.] y flither*s time. — gecueil des Historiens, 

At the close of the ninth century there tome t1. N.B. I quote by this titie the 

were twenty-nine hereditai^ fielSi of the great collection of French historiansi 

crown. At the acceesion of Hugh Capet, charters and other documents illustra* 

in 967f they had increased to flfty-flye. tire of the middle ages, more commonly 

(Ouisotf CiTilis en France, Le^on 24.) known by the name of its first editor, 

TUerrr maintains that those between the Benedictine Bouquet. Butas seyeral 

the Loire And the Pyrenees were strictly learned men of that order were succea 
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But evils still more terrible than these political abuses 
were the lot of those nations who had been subject to Charle- 
magne. Thej, indeed, maj appear to us litUe better than 
ferocious barbarians ; but ikej were exposed to the assaults 
of tribes, in comparison of whom they must be deemed humane 
and polished Each frontier of the empire had to dread the 
attack of an enemy. The coasts of Italy were 
' continually alarmed by the Saracens of Africa, 
who possessed themselves of Sicily and Sardinia, and became 
masters of the Mediterranean Sea.^ Though the Greek 

^^aoAQ dominions in the south of Italy were chiefly exposed 
'to them, they twice insulted and ravaged the terri- 
toiy of Rome ; nor was there any security even in the neigh- 
borhood of the maritime Alps, where, early in the tenth 
century, they settled a piratical colony.* 

Much more formidable were the foes by whom Grermany 
The ^ti^ assailed. The Sclavonians, a widely extended 

Hnnguiaiu. people, whosc language is still spoken upon half 
the surface of Europe, had occupied the countries of Bohemia, 
Poland, and Pannonia,' on the eastern confines of the empire, 
and from the time of Charlemagne acknowledged its superi- 
ority. But at the end of the ninth century, a Tartarian 
tribe, the Hungarians, overspreading that country which 
since has borne their name, and moving forward like a vast 
wave, brought a dreadful reverse upon Germany. Their 
numbers were great, their ferocity untamed. They fought 
with light cavalry and light armor, trusting to their showers 
of arrows, against which the swords and lances of the Euro- 
pean armies could not avaiL The memory of Attila was 
renewed in the devastations of these savages, who, if they 
were not his compatriots, resembled them both in their coun- 

rirely eooeerned In this irork, not one HoDaoo, ware extirpated by a coant of 

half of which hiu yet beeo pnblfcihed, it Provenoe in 972. But they had e*tab> 

■earned better to follow its own title-page, lished themselTes more inland than Fras- 

1 Thene African Sarai^ne belonged to rineto. Creeping up the line of the Alps, 

the Aglabites, a dynasty that reigned at they took poeeession of St. Maurice, in 

Tunis for the whole of the ninth century, the Valais, from which the feeble kings of 

after throwing off the yoke of the Abbaa* Transjurane Burgundy could not dislodge 

■ite Khalift. They •ere orerthrown them. 

themselres in the next age by the Fati- > I am eenslble of the awkward effect 

mites. Sicily was flrst inyaded In 827 : of introducing this name firom a mora 

but the c\vr of Syracuse was onJy re* ancientgeography, but it sayesacircum> 

duced in 878. locution stlu more awkward. Austria 

> Muratori, AnnaK dltalia, ad. aon. would conrey an imperfect idea, and tha 

000, et alibi. These Saracens of Frassl- Austrian dominions could not be named 

neCo, supposed to be between Nloa and without a tremendous anachxonlim. 
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tenances and customs. All Italy, all Grermany, and the south 
of France felt this scourge ; * till Henry the ^ ^ Q84-964 
Fowler, and Otho the Great, drove them back by * ' 
successiye victories within Iheir own limits, where, in a short 
time, they learned peaceful arts, adopted the religion and 
followed the policy of Christendom. 

If any enemies could be more destructive than these Hun- 
garians, they were the pirates of the north, known xhe 
commonly by the name of Normans. The love of Nomani. 
a predatory life seems to have attracted adventurers of 
different nations to the Scandinavian seas, from whence they 
infested, not only by maritime piracy, but continual invasions, 
the northern coasts both of France and Germany. The 
causes of their sudden appearance are inexplicable, or at 
least could only be sought in the ancient traditions of Scandi- 
navia. For, undoubtedly, the coasts of France and England 
were as little protected from depredations under the Mero- 
vingian kings, and those of the Heptarchy, as in subsequent 
times. Yet only one instance of an attack from this side is 
recorded, and that before the middle of the sixth century,^ till 
the age of Charlemagne. In 787 the Danes, as wc call those 
northern plunderers, began to infest England, which lay most 
immediately open to their incursions. Soon aflerwards they 
ravaged the coasts of France. Charlemagne repulsed them 
by means of his fleets ; yet they pillaged a few places during 
his reign. It is said that, perceiving one day, from a port in 
the Mediterranean, some Norman vessels, which had pene- 
trated into that sea, he shed tears, in anticipation of the 
miseries which awaited his empire.' In Louis's reign their 
depredations upon the coast were more incessant,^ but they 

1 In 93A they orerran Languedoe. * Qreg. Turon. 1. Ul. e. 8. 

Bajmond-Pons, count of TouIoum, cat > In the ninth eentaxy the Norman 

fh^army to pieces; but they had pre- pirates not only ravaged the Balearic 

Tlonily committed such raTages, that the ules, and nearer coasts of the Mediterra- 

bishops of that province, wriUng soon nean, but eyen Greece. — DeUarca, Mar> 

•Iterwards to Pope John X., assert that ea Hupanlca, p. 8S27. 

•earcely any eminent ecclesiastics, out * Nlgellus, the poetical biographer of 

of a great number, were left aliye. — Louis, giyes the following description of 

Hist, de Languedoe, tome U. p. 60. They the Normans : — 

penetrated into OnSenne, as late as d51. Nort quoque Fxandsoo dicantnr no- 

— Flodoaxdl Cbrooioon, in Becueil des mine manni. 

H&storieiu, tome Till. In Italy they in- Veloces, agiles, armlgeriqne nimls : 

•pired such terror that a mass was com- Ipse quidem populus lat& pemotus ha- 

poeed expressly deprecating this calam- betur, 

Ity : Ab Ungarorum nos defendas Jaculis ! Tin tre dapes qussrit, ineolitatque man. 

In 087 th«y ravaged the country as &r Pulcher adest acie, Tultuque statuqiM 

as Benevento and Capua. •— Muratorl, decorus. — 1. ir. 
Ann. d'ltalia. 

vof* I. 3 
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did DoC penetrate inla the inland country till that of Charlea 
the Bald. The wars between that prince and his fiunily, 
which exliausted France of her noblest blood, the insubordi- 
nation of the provincial governors, even the instigation of 
some of Charles's eaemies, laid all open to theii' inroads. 
They adopted an uniform plan of warfare both in France and 
England ; saihng up navigable rivers in their vessels of 
small burden, and fortifying the islands which they occasion- 
ally found, they made these inlrenchments at once an asylum 
for their women and children, a repository for their plunder, 
and a place of retreat from superior force. Ailer pillaging a 
town liiey retired to these strongholds or to their ships ; and 
it waa not till 872 that they ventured to keep poasesaion of 
Angers, which, however, they were compelled lo evacuate. 
Sixteen years afterwards they laid siege to Paris, and com- 
mitted the most ruinous devastations on the neighboring 
country. As these Normans nere unchecked by reli^ous 
awe, the rieh monasteries, which had stood harmless amidst 
the havoc of Christian war, were overwhelmed in the storm. 
Perhaps they may have endured some irrecoverable losses of 
ancient learning; but their complaints are of monuments 
disfigured, bones of saints and kings dispersed, treasures 
carried away. St. Denis redeemed its abbot from captivity 
with six hundred and eighty-five pounds of gold. All the' 
chief abbeys were stripped about the same time, either by the 
enemy, or for contributions to the public necessity. So 
impoverished was the kingdom, that in 8 GO Charles the Bald 
had great difficulty in collecting three thouseuid pounds of 
silver to subsidize a body of Norroans against their country- 
men. The kings of France, too feeble to prevent or repel 
these invaders, had recourse to the palliative of buying peaoe 
at their hands, or rather precarious armistices, lo which 
reviving thirst of plunder soon put an end. At length 
Chfu-lee the Simple, in 918, ceded a great province, whitii 
bad already partly occupied, partly rendered desolate, 
which has derived from them the name of Normandy. 
niniouB as this appears, it proved no impolitic step. 
; the Norman chle^ with all his subjects, became 
itiaus and Frenchmen ; and the kingdom was at once 

n <a ktCrlbatM, ttut dacdnd 
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relieved from a terrible enemy, and strengthened hj a race 
of hardj colonists.^ 

The accession of Hugh Capet had not the immediate effect 
of restoring the royal authori^ over France. His xooMuion of 
own very extensive fief was now, indeed, united to Hugh Capet. 
the crown ; but a few great vassals occupied the ^'^ ^^' 
remainder of the kingdom. Six of these obtained, at a sub- 
sequent time, the exclusive appellation of peers of France, — • 
the count of Flanders, whose fief stretched from gt^j^^r 
the Scheldt to the Somme; the count of Cham- rnneeat 
pagne ; the duke of Normandy, to whom Britany *^*' **'°** 
did homage ; the duke of Burgundy, on whom the count of 
Nivemois seems to have depended ; the duke of Aquitaine, 
whose territory, though less than the ancient kingdom of that 
name, comprehended Poitou, Limousin, and most of Guienne, 
with the feudal superiority over the Angoumois, and some 
other central districts ; and lastly the count of Toulouse, who 
possessed Languedoc, with the small countries of Quercy and 
Bouergue, and the superiority over Auvergne.* Besides 
these six, the duke of Grascony, not long afterwards united 
with Aquitaine, the counts of Aiijou, Ponthieu, and Verman- 
dois, the viscount of Bourges, the lords of Bourbon and 
Coucy, with one or two other vassals, held immediately of the 
last Carlovingian kings.' This was the aristocracy, of which 
Hugh Capet usurped the direction ; for the suffrage of no 
general assembly gave a sanction to his title. On the death 
of Louis y. he took advantage of the absence of Charles, duke 
of Lorraine, who, as the deceased king's uncle, was nearest 
heir, and procured his own consecration at Rheims. At first 
he was by no means acknowledged in the kingdom ; but his 
contest with Charles proving successful, the chief vassals 
ultimately gave at least a tacit consent to the usurpation, and 
permitted the royal name to descend undisputed upon his 
posterity.^ But this was almost the sole attribute of sover- 

1 An exoeedhiigly good iketeh of them then got poiseuion of It; bat early in 

Konnan incursions, and of the political the twelfth century the counts of Au- 

■Itnation of Vranoe daring that period^ Tergne again did homage to Gnienne. It 

may be found in two Memoirs by M. is rery dlfflcolt to follow the hiatoiy of 

Bonamy, M6m. de PAcad. des Inscript. these flefli. 

tomes XT. and rvii. These I haTe chi^y > The immediacy of ntssals in times so 

fi>Uowed in the text. [Notk XIII.] ancient is open to much controreny. I 

s AuTergne changed its feudal superior haye foUowcKl the authority of those in- 

fewfoe. It had been subject to the duke dustrious Benedictines, the editors of 

of Aquitaine till about the middle of the L^Art de y^rifler les Dates, 

tenth century. The counts of Toulouse * The south of Prance not only took 
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eignty which the first kings of the third dynasty enjoyed. 
For a long period before and after the accession of that family 
France has, properly speaking, no national history. The 
character or fortune of those who were called its kings were 
little more important to the majority of the nation than those 
of foreign princes. Undoubtedly, the degree of influence 
Robert, which they exercised with respect to the vassals 
A.D. 998. of the crown varied according to their power and 
their proximity. Over Guienne and Toulouse the first four 
Capets had very little authority ; nor do they seem to have 
Henrv I. cvcr received assistance from them either in civil 
pwii I ' °^ national wars.^ With provinces nearer to their 
A.D. loeb. own domains, such as Normandy and Flanders, 
they were frequently engaged in alliance or hostility; but 
each seemed rather to proceed from the policy of independent 
states than from the relation of a sovereign towards his 
subjects.* 

It should be remembered that, when the fiefs of Paris and 
Orleans are said to have been reunited by Hugh Capet to 
the crown, Uttle more is understood than the feudal superi- 
ority over the vassals of these provinces. As the kingdom 
of Charlemagne's posterity was split into a number of great 
fiefs, so each of these contained many barons, possessing 

no part in Hughes eleTatton, bat long of Oulielmns PlctavlensiB be considered 
leftued to pay him any obedience, or as matter of &ct, and not rather as a 
rather to acknowledge his title, fbr obe- rhetorical flourish. He tells us that a 
dience was wholly out of the question, vast army was collected by Henry I. 
The style of charters ran, instead of the against the duke of Normandy : Bur- 
king's name, Deo regnante^ rege ezpee- gundium, Arremiam, atque Vasconlom 
tanttj or absent* rege terreno. He forced properare Tlderes horribiles ferro ; immo 
Ouienne to submit about 990. But in Tires tanti regni quantum in climata 
Limousin they continued to acknowle<1gro qnatuor mundl patent cunctas. — ^Recueil 
the sons of Charles of Lormine till KKM). des Historiens, t. ji. p. 83. But we have 
— Vainsette, Hist, de Lang. 1. 11. p. 120, the roll of the army which Louis VI. led 
150. Before this Toulouse had refused against the emperor Henry V., a.i>. 1120, 
to recognise Eudesand Raoul, two kings in a national war: and it was entirely 
of France who were not of the Carloviu- composed of troops firom Champagne, the 
fi^n fiimily, and even hesitated about Isle of France, the Orleannols, and other 
Louis IV. and Lothaire, who had an provinces north of the Loire. — V^lly, 
hereditary right. — Idem, t. tii. p. 62. Tet this was a sort of son- 

Tbero proob of Hugh Capet's usurpa- vocation of the ban ; Rex ut eum iota 

tion seem not to be materially invalidated Francia sequatur, invitat. Even cc late 

by a dissertation in the 60th volume of as the reign of Philip Augustus, in a 

the Academy of Inscriptions, p. 653. It list of the knights bannerets of France, 

is not of course to be deuied that the though those of Britany, FlandersXham- 

northern parts of France acquiesced in pagne, and Burgundy^ besides the royal 

his assumption of the royal title, if they domains, are enumerated, no mention Ib 

did not give an express consent to it. made of the provinces beyond the Loire 

1 I have not found any authority for — Du Chesne, Script. Rerum Qallicarum, 

suppoidng that the provinces south of the t. v. p. 262. 
Loire contributed their assistance to the * [Notb XIV.] 
king in war, unless the following passage 
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exclusive immnnities within their own territories, waging 
war at their pleasure, administering justice to their military 
tenants and other subjects, and free from all control beyond 
the conditions of the feudal compact.^ At the LoaisYi. 
accession of Louis VI. in 1108, the cities of Paris, ^•** ^^^• 
Orleans, and Bourges, with the immediately adjacent districts, 
formed the most considerable portion of the royal domain. A 
number of petty barons, with their fortified castles, inter- 
cepted the communication between these, and waged war 
against the king almost under the walls of his capital. It cost 
Louis a great deal of trouble to reduce the lords of Montlhery, 
and other places within a few miles of Paris. Under this 
prince, however, who had more activity than his predecessors, 
the royal authority considerably revived. From his reign 
we may date the systematic rivalry of the French and 
English monarchies. Hostilities had several times occurred 
between Philip I. and the two Williams ; but the wars that 
bc^an under Louis VI. lasted, with no long interruption, for 
three centuries and a half, and form, indeed, the most leading 
feature of French history during the middle ages.^ Of all 
the royal vassals, the dukes of Normandy w^re the proudest 
and most powerful. Though they had submitted to do 
homage, they could not forget that they came in originally by 
force, and that in real strength they were fully equal to their 
sovereign. Nor had the conquest of England any tendency to 
diminish their pretensions.' 
Louis YII. ascended the throne with better prospects than 

1 In a mlMequeAt chapter I shall illus- b« andentood of coarse that them d!- 

tiate at much greater length the clrcnm- Tisions are not rigorously exact ; and 

stuices of the French monarchy with also that, in eyery Instance, owners of 

respect to ita feudal rassals. It would be flefii with cirll and criminal jurisdiction 

Inconrenient to anticipate the subject at had the fUll possession of their own terri- 

present, which is rather of a legal than tories, subject more or less to their Im- 

BArratiTC character. mediate lord, whether it were the king or 

Sismondl has given a relative scale of another. The real domain of Louis vI. 

the great flefr. according to the number was simovt confined to the five towns — 

of modem departments which they con- Paris, Orleans, Estampes, Melun, and 

tained. At the accession of Louis VI. the Gompiegne (id. p. 86); and to estates, 

crown possessed about five departments ; probably large, in the^ neighborhood, 

the count of Flanders held four; the ^ Velly, t. ill. p. 40. 

count of Vermandois, two ; the count of * The Norman historians maintain that 

Boulc^rne, one ; the count of Champagne, their dukes did not owe any service to 

six ; the duke of Burgundy, three ; of the king of France, but only simple hom- 

Normandy, five ; of Britany, five ; the age, or, as it was called, per paragium. 

count of AiOou, three. Thirty-three de- — Recneil des Historiens, t. xi. pref. p. 

partments south of the Loire he considers 161. They cert^nly acted upon this 

a* Iwrdly connected with the crown ; and principle ; and the manner in which they 

tweuty-one were at that time dependent first came Into the country is not verr 

on the empire. (Vol. v. p. 7.) It is to consistent with dependence. 
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Louis yjL his &ther. He had married Eleanor, heiress of 
A.i>. 11B7. the great duchy of Guienne. But this union, 
which promised an immense accession of strength to the 
crown, was rendered unhappy by the lenities of that princess. 
Repudiated by Louis, who felt rather as a husband than a 
king, Eleanor immediately married Henry II. of England, 
who, already inheriting Normandy from his mother and 
Anjou from his father, became possessed of more than one 
half* of France, and an overmatch for Louis, even if the great 
vassals of the crown had been always ready to maintain its 
supremacy. One might venture, perhaps, to conjecture that 
the sceptre of France would eventually have passed from the 
Capets to the Plantagenets, if the vexatious quarrel with 
Becket at one time, and the successive rebellions fomented by 
Louis at a later period, had not embarrassed the great talents 
and ambitious spirit of Henry. 

But the scene quite changed when Philip Augustus, son of 
phiUp Louis YIL, came upon the stage. No prince oom- 

Angustoi, parable to him in systematic ambition and military 
A.D.1180. enterprise had reigned in France since Charle- 
magne. From his reign the French monarchy dates the recov- 
ery of its lustre. He wrested from the count of Flanders the 
Yermandois (that part of Picardy which borders on the Isle 
of France and Champagne ^), and subsequently, the county of 
Artois. But the most important conquests of Philip were 
obtained against the kings of England. Even Richard I., with 
all his prowess, lost ground in struggling against an adver- 
Gonqnesk of ^^ ^^* ^®^ active, and more politic, than himself. 
Normandy, But whcu Johu not Only took possession of his 
brother's dominions, but confirmed his usurpation 
by the murder, as was very probably surmised, of the heir, 
Philip, artfully taking advantage of the general indignation, 
summoned him as his vassal to the court of his peers. John 
demanded a safe-conduct. Willingly, said Philip; let him 
come unmolested. And return ? inquired the English envoy. 
If the judgment of his peers permit him, replied the king. 
By all the saints of France, he exclaimed, when further 
pressed, he shall not return unless acquitted. The bishop 

1 The original eoantn of Vermandoto the earl of Flanders, after her death in 

were descended firom Bernard, king of 1188. The principal towns of the Ver- 

Italy, grandson of Charlemagne : bat mandois are St. Qaentln and Peronne. ~ 

their fief passed by the donation of Isa- Art de ririfier les Dates, t. ii. p. 700. 
bel, the last countess, to her hnsband, 
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of Elj still remonstrated that the duke of Normandy could 
not come without the king of England ; nor would the barons 
of that country permit their sovereign to run the risk of death 
or imprisonment. What of that, mj lord bishop? cried 
Philip. It is well known that mj vassal the duke of Nor- 
mandy acquired England by force. But if a subject obtains 
any accession of dignity, shall his paramount lord therefore 
lose his rights ? ^ 

It may be doubted whether, in thus citing John before his 
court, the king of France did not stretch his feudal sovereign- 
ty beyond its acknowledged limits. Arthur was certainly no 
immolate vassal of the crown for Britany ; and, though he 
had done homage to Philip for Anjou and Maine, yet a sub- 
sequent treaty had abrogated his investiture, and confirmed 
his uncle in the possession of those provinces.^ But the 
vigor of Philip, and the meanness of his adversary, cast a 
shade over all that might be novel or irregular in these pro- 
ceedings. John, not appearing at his summons, was declared 
guilty of felony, and his fiefs confiscated. The execution of 
this sentence was not intrusted to a dilatory arm. Philip 
poured his troops into Normandy, and took town after town, 
while the king of England, infatuated by his own wickedness 
and cowardice, made hardly an attempt at defence. In two 
years Normandy, Maine, and Anjou were irrecoverably lost 
Poitou and Guienne resisted longer ; but the con- looIb vm. 
quest of the first was completed by Louis VIII., *"^' ^^^ 
successor of Philip, and the subjection of the second seemed 
drawing near, when the arms of Louis were diverted to dif- 
ferent but scarcely less advantageous objects. 

The country of Languedoc, subject to the counts of Tou- 
louse, had been unconnected, beyond any other part juun of 
of France, with the kings of the house of Capet. '*»'«»«*«'• 
Louis VII., having married his sister to the reigning count, 
and travelled himself through the country, began to exercise 
some degree of authority, chiefly in confirming the rights of 
ecclesiastical bodies, who were vain, perhaps, of this addition- 
al sanction to the privileges which they already possessed.' 

1 Hat. Parts, p. 288, edit. 1C84. trace of any act of mwreigatj exerdMd 

s The ilkgaU^ of Philip's proceedings by the kings of Vranee in Languedoo 

Is well argued by Uably, Obserrations flfom 966, when Lothaire confirmed a 

■nr THlatoire de France, 1. iii. c. 6. charter of his predecessor Raoul in fktTor 

s According to the Benediettne bis- of the bishop of Puy, till the reign of 

tmisitf, Vkxh and Vaissette, there is no Lonis Vn. (Hist, de LAngnedoOi tome UL 
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But the remolenciS of their situation, with a difference in 
language and legal usages, still kept the people of this prov- 
ince apart from those of the north of France, 

About the middle of the twelllh century, certain religious 
opiniona, which it is not easy, nor, for our present purpose, 
miiterial lo define, but, upon every supposition, exceedingly 
adverse lo tho^ of the church,' began to spread over Langne- 
doc Those who imbibed tliem have borne the name of 
Albigeois, though they were in no degree peculiar to the 
district of Albi. In despite of much preaching and some 
persecution, tliese errors made a continual progress; till In- 
nocent III., in 1198, despatched com rai=sarie=, the seed of the 
inquisition, with ample powers both to investigate and to 
chastise. Raymond VI., count of'Toulouse, whether in- 
clined towards the innovators, as was then the theme of 
reproach, or, as is more probable, disgusted with the insolent 
interference of the pope and hia missionaries, provoked them 
to pronounce a sentence of excommunication against hira. 
1208. Though (his was taken off, he ivas atill suspected ; 
and u]ion the as.«assiiiation of one of the inquisitoi's, 
in which Raymond had no concern. Innocent published a cru- 
sade both against the count and his subjects, calling upon the 
king of France, and the nobility of that kingdom, to take up 
the cross, with all the indulgences usually held out as allure- 
ments to reli^ous waifare. Though Philip would not inter- 
fere, a prodi^ous number of knights undertook this enterprise, 
led partly by ecclesiastics, and partly by some of (he first 
barons in France. It was prosecuted with every atrocious 
barbarity which superstition, the mother of crimes, could in- 
spire. Languedoc. a country, for that age, flourishing and 
civilized, was laid waste by these desolators ; her cities 
burned ; her inhabitants swept away by fire and the sword. 
And this was to punish a fanaticism ten thousand times more 
innocent than their own, and errors which, according lo the 
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worst imputations, left the laws of humanitj and 'the peace 
of social life unimpaired.^ 

The crusaders were commanded by Simon de Montfort, a 
man, like Cramwell, whose intrepidity, hypocrisy, cmnado 
and ambition, marked him for the hero of a holy ag*in«t «» 
war. The energy of such a mind, at the head of **** 
an army of enthusiastic warriors, may well account for suc- 
cesses wliich then appeared miraculous. But Montfort was 
cut off before he could realize his ultimate object, an inde- 
pendent principality ; and Raymond was able to bequeathe the 
inlieritance of his ancestors to his son. Rome, however, was 
not yet appeased ; upon some new pretence she ^ ^ ^222 
raised up a still more formidable enemy against the 
younger Raymond. Louis VIII. suffered himself to be di- 
verted from the conquest of Guienne, to take the cross 
against the supposed patron of heresy. Afler a short and 
successful war, Louis, dying prematurely, lefl the crown of 
France to a son only twelve years old. But the count of 
Toulouse was still pursued, till, hopeless of safety in so un- 
equal a struggle, he concluded a treaty upon very ^ ^^29 
luii-d terms. By this he ceded the greater part of " ' 
Languedoc ; and, giving liis daughter in marriage to Alphon- 
80, brother of Louis IX., confirmed to them, and to the king 
in failure of their descendants, the reversion of the rest, 
in exclusion of any other children whom he might have. 
Thus fell the ancient house of Toulouse, through one of those 
strange combinations of fortune, which thwart the natural 
course of human prosperity, and disappoint the plans of wise 
policy and beneficent government.' 

1 The AlblgensUn war commenced with Velly, Hist, de Fnmoe, t. iU., hae nbridgei 

fhe Btonningof Beiiers, and a maesacre this work. 

wherrin 15.000 pemons, or, according to H. Fauriel edited for the Collection 

some narrationB, 60,000, were pat to the dee Documena InMltii, in 1887, a metrical 

sword. Not a living soul emaped, ae history of the Albigensian cruMule, by a 

witnesMS assure as. It was here that a contemporary calling himself William of 

CIstertian monk, who led on the crusa- Tudela, which »eems to be an imaginary 

ders, answered the inquiry, how the name. It contains 9678 verses. The 

Catholics were to be distinguished ftom author begins as a Tehement enemy of 

beretfce : Kill thtm all I God will know the heretics and fiivorer of the crusade ; 

hi* own. Besides Vaissette, see Sismondi, but becomes, before his poem is half com- 

Litt^ratare da Midi, t. i. p. 201. pleted, equally adverse to Montfort, Fol* 

' The beet account of this cmsade qnet, and the other chiefs of the persecu* 

against the Albigeois is to be Ibnnd in tion, though neyer adopting heretical 

the third volume of Vaissette^s Hifitory opinions. 

of lAnguedoe; the Benedictine spirit of Sismondi says — bitterly, but not uu- 

mildnem and rerarlty tolerably counter- truly — of Simon de Montfort : — '* Ha- 

tmiaacing tbs prejudices of orthodoxy, bile goerrier, austire dans sos moenn^ 
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The rapid progress of royal power under Philip Augustus 
Loais IX. and his son had scarcelj given the great vassals 
A.D. 1226. time to reflect upon the change which it produced 
in their situation. The crown, with which some might singly 
have measured their forces, was now an equipoise to their 
united weight And such an union was hai'd to be accom- 
plished among men not always very sagacious in policy, and 
divided by separate interests and animosities. They were 
not, however, insensible to the crisis of their feudal liberties ; 
and the minority of Louis IX., guided only by his mother, 
the regent, Blanche of Castile, seemed to offer a favorable 
opportunity for recovering their former situation. Some of 
the most considerable barons, the counts of Britany, Cham- 
pagne, and la Marche, had, during the time of Louis YIII., 
sho%vn an unwillingness to push the count of Toulouse too far, 
if they did not even keep up a secret understanding with 
him. They now broke out into open rebellion ; but the ad- 
dress of Blanche detached some from the league, and her 
firmness subdued the rest. For the first 'fiAeen years of 
Louis's reign, the struggle was frequently renewed ; till re- 
peated humiliations convinced the refractory that the throne 
was no longer to be shaken. A prince so feeble as Henry 
II L was unable to afford them that aid from England, which, 
if his grandfather or son had then reigned, might probably 
have lengthened these civil wars. 

But Louis IX. had methods of preserving his ascendency 
His charao- ^^T ^^iff^reut from military prowess. That excel- 
ter. ita ex- lent princc was perhaps the most eminent pattern 
oeiieoces; ^£ unswerving probity and Christian strictness of 
conscience that ever held the sceptre in any country. There 
is a peculiar beauty in the reign of St. Louis, because it shows 
the inestimable benefit which a virtuous king may confer on 
his people, without possessing any distinguished genius. For 
nearly hatf a century that he governed France there is not 
the smallest want of moderation or disinterestedness in his 
actions ; and yet he raised the influence of the monarchy to 
a much higher point than, the most ambitious of his predecen- 

ikDatfqpe daas n nUaioo, Inflexible, exupentted that irritable bodj and af- 

ernel. et periide, il rtantauait tontes lee grarated their rorenge. (Hichelet, ifl. 

qnalit^H qui poavaient plairo 4 nn 806.) Bat the atrocities of that war have 

molne.'* (Vol. tI. p. 297.) The Albi- hardly been equaUed, and Sismondl waf 

genslan sectaries had Insulted the clergy not the man to conceal them. 
fend Usfod St. Bernard ; which, of coarse, 
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fiors. To the surprise of his own and later times, he restored 
great part of his conquests to Henry IIL, whom ^ ^ j^w. 
he might naturallj hope to have expelled from 
France. It would indeed have been a tedious work to con* 
quer Guienne, which was full of strong places ; and the sub- 
jugation of such a province might have alarmed the other 
vassals of his crown. But it is the privilege only of virtuous 
minds to perceive that wisdom resides in moderate counsels : 
no sagacity ever taught a selfish and ambitious sovereign to 
forego the sweetness of immediate power. An ordinary 
king, in the circumstances of the French monarchy, would 
have fomented, or, at least, have rejoiced in, the dissensions 
which broke out among the principal vassals; Louis con- 
stantly employed himse£f to reconcile them. In this, too, his 
benevolence had all the effects of far-sighted policy. It had 
been the practice of his three last predecessors to interpose 
their mediation in behalf of the less powerful classes, the 
clergy, the inferior nobiHty, and the inhabitants of chtirtered 
towns. Thub the supremacy of the crown became a familiai 
idea ; but the perfect integrity of St Louis wore away all 
distrust, and accustomed even the most jealous feudataries to 
look upon him as their judge and legislator. And as the 
royal authority was hitherto shown only in its most amiable 
prerogatives, the dispensation of £sivor, and the redress of 
wrong, few were watchful enough to remark the transition of 
the French constitution from a feudal league to an absolute 
monarchy. 

It was perhaps fortunate for the display of St Louis's vir- 
tues that the throne had already been strengthened by the 
less innocent exertions of Philip Augustus and Louis VIII. 
A century earlier his mild and scrupulous character, unsus- 
tained by great actual power, might not have inspired suffi- 
cient awe. But the crown was now grown so formidable, 
and Louis was so eminent for his firmness and bravery, 
qualities without which every other virtue would have been 
in^ectual, that no one thought it safe to run wantonly into 
rebellion, while his disinterested administration gave no one a 
pretext for it Hence the latter part of his reign was alto- 
gether tranquil, and employed in watching over the public 
peace and ^e security of travellers ; administering justice 
personally, or by the best counsellors; and compiling thai 
code of feudal customs called the Establishments of St Louis, 
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which is Iho first mOQument of legislation after the accession 
of the house of CapeL Not satisfied with the justice of his 
OVD conduct, Louis aimed at that act of virtue which is rarelj 
practiced by private men, and had perhaps no example among 
kings — restitution. Commisaaries were appointed to inquire 
what possessions had been unjustly onneied to the royal do- 
main during ihe last two reigns. These were restored to the 
proprietors, or, where length of time had made it difficult to 
ascertain the claimant, their value was distributed among 
the poor.' 

It has been hinted already that alt ihis excellence of heart 
1 A ^^ in Iiouis IXi was not attended with that strength 
of understanding, which is necessary, we must al- 
low, to complete the usefulness of a sovereign. During hU 
minority Blanche of Castile, his mother, hod filled the ofiice 
of Regent with great courage and firmness. But after be 
grew up to manhood, her influence seems to have passed the 
Umit which gratitude and piety would have as^gned to it; 
and, as her temper was not very meek or popWr, exposed 
the king to some degree of contempL He submitted even to 
be restrained from the society of his wife Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Raymond count of Provence, a princess of great vir- 
tue and conjugal affection. Joinville relates a curious story, 
characteristic of Blanche's arbitrary conduct, and suffidently 
derogatory to Louis.* 

But die principal weakness of this king, which almost ef- 
&ced all the good efiects of his virtues, was superstition. It 
would be idle to sneer at those habits of abstemiousness and 
monificaiion which were part of the religion of his age, and, 
at the worst, were only injurious to his own comfort. But he 
had other prejudices, which, though they may be forgiven, 
must never be defended. No man was erer more impressed 
than St. Louis with a belief in the duty of exterminatmg 
all enemies to his own feith. With these he thought no lay- 
man ought to risk himself in the perilous ways of reason- 
but to make answer with hia sword as stoutly as a strong 
and a fiery zeal could carry that argument.' Though, 
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fortunately for his fkme, the persecution against the Albigcois, 
which had been the disgrace of his father's short reign, was 
at an end before he- reached manhood, he suffered an hypo- 
critical monk to establish a tribunal at Paris for the suppres- 
sion of heresy, where many innocent persons suffered death. 

But no events in Louis's life were more memorable than 
his two crusades, which lead us to look back on the nature 
and circumstances of that most singular phenomenon in Eu- 
ropean history. Though the crusades involved all the west- 
em nations of Europe, without belonging particularly to any 
one, yet, as France was more distinguished than the rest in 
most of those enterprises, I shall introduce the subject as a 
sort of disgression from the main course of French history. 

Even before the violation of Palestine by the Saracen arms 
it had been a prevailing custom among the Chris- The 
tians of Europe to visit those scenes rendered in- Cnu»d«. 
teresting by religion, partly through delight in the effects of 
local association, partly in obedience to the prejudices or com- 
mands of superstition. These pilgrimages became more fre- 
quent in later times, in spite, perhaps in consequence, of the 
danger and hardships which attended them. For a while the 
Mohammedan possessors of Jerusalem permitted, or even en- 
couraged, a devotion which they found lucrative ; but this was 
interrupted whenever the ferocious insolence with which they 
regarded all infidels got the better of their rapacity. During 
the eleventh century, when, from increasing superstition and 
some particular fancies, the pilgrims were more numerous 
than ever, a change took place in the government of Pales- 
tine, which was overrun by the Turkish hordes from the 
North. These barbarians treated the visitors of Jeru.'^alem 
with still greater contumely, mingling with their Mohamme- 
dan bigotry, a consciousness of strength and courage, and a 
scorn of the Christians, whom they knew only by the debased 
natives of Greece and Syria, or by these humble and defence- 
less palmers. When such insults became known throughout 

nul, li n^eit grant clero, et theologien degree of bigotxy, did not require to be 

parfidt, ne dolt disputer auz JnUb : maia strained IHrther still hj Moshelin, toI. til. 

doit riiomme lay, quant il oit mesdire de p. 278 (edit. 1806). I may obserre, by 

la. toy Clir6tienne, defendre la chose, non the way^ that this writer, who wm noth- 

paa senlement dee paroles, mais i l>onDe ing in Lonis IX. except his intolerance, 

eep^ tranchant, et en ftapper les mMi- ought not to hare charged him with is< 

•aos et meeereans a trnvers le corps tant sningan edict in favor of the inquisdtion 

qa'elle y ponrra entrer.— JoinTille, in in m9, when he had not assumed the 

Collection des M^moires, torn. i. p. 28. gOTernment. 
Tbia fungdj which shows a tolerable 
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Europe, they excited a keen sensation of resentment among 
nations equaUj courageous and devout, which, though wanting 
as yet any definite means of satisfying itself, was ripe for 
whatever favorable conjuncture might arise. 

Twenty years before the first crusade Gregory VII. had 
projected the scheme of embod3dng Europe in arms against 
^ia — a scheme worthy of his daring mind, and which, 
perhaps, was never forgotten by Urban 11., who in every- 
thing loved to imitate his great predecessor.^ This design of 
Gregory was founded upon the supplication of the Greek em- 
peror Michael, which was renewed by Alexius Comnenus to 
Urban with increased importunity. The Turks had now taken 
Nice, and threatened, from the opposite shore, the very walla 
of Constantinople. Every one knows whose hand held the 
torch to that inflammable mass of enthusiasm that pervaded 
Europe; the hermit of Picardy, who, roused by witnessed 
wrongs and imagined visions, journeyed from land to land, 
^^ the apostle of an holy war. The preaching of Pe- 
ter was powerfully seconded by Urban. In the 
councils of Piacenza and of Clermont the deliverance of Jeru- 
salem was eloquently recommended and exultingly undertaken. 
^^ It is the will of Grod I " was the tumultuous cry that broke 
from the heart and lips of the assembly at Clermont ; and 
these words afford at once the most obvious and most certain 
explanation of the leading principle of the crusades. Later 
writers, incapable of sympathizing with the blind fervor of 
zeal, or anxious to find a pretext for its effect somewhat more 
congenial to the spirit of our times, have sought political rea- 
sons for that which resulted only from predominant affections. 
No suggestion of these will, I believe, be found in contempo- 
rary historians. To rescue the Greek empire from its immi- 
nent peril, and thus to secure Christendom &om enemies who 
professed towards it eternal hostility, might have been a legiti- 
mate and magnanimous ground of interference ; but it oper- 
ated scarcely, or not at all, upon those who took the cross. It 
argues, indeed, strange ignorance of the eleventh century to 
ascribe such refinements of later times even to the princes of 
that age. The Turks were no doubt repelled fix>m the neigh- 

> Gregorj addrensed, in 1074, a wit of walls of Oonstantlnople. No mention of 

•ncycUc letter to all who woold defend Paleetlne is made in this letter. LabM, 

the Christian fliith, enforcing upon them Concilia, t. z. p. 44. St. BCare, Abrtei 

the duty of taking np arms a^nst the Chron. de I'Hist. de I'ltalie, t. iu. p. 614. 
Saracens, who had almost come np to the 
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borhood of Constantinople by the crusaders ; but this was a 
collateral effect of their enterprise. Nor had they any dispo- 
sition to serve the interest of the Greeks, whom they soon 
came to hate, and not entirely without provocation, lyith al- 
most as much animosity as the Moslems themselves. 

Every means was used to excite an epidemical frenzy : the 
remission of penance, the dispensation from those practices 
of self-denial which superstition imposed or suspended at 
pleasure, the absolution of all sins, and the assurance of 
eternal feUcity. None doubted that such as perished in the 
war. received immediately the reward of martyrdom.^ False 
miracles and fanatical prophecies, which were never so fre- 
quent, wrought up the enthusiasm to a still higher pitch. 
And these devotional feelings, which are usually thwarted 
and balanced by other passions, fell in with every motive that 
could influence the men of that time ; with, curiosity, restless- 
ness, the love of license, thirst for war, emulation, ambition. 
Of the princes who assumed the cross, some probably &om 
the beginning speculated upon forming independent establish- 
ments in the East In later periods the temporal benefits of 
undertaking a crusade undoubtedly blended themselves with 
less selfish considerations. Men resorted to Palestine, as in 
modem times they have done to the colonies, in order to 
redeem their fame, or repair their fortune. Thus Gui de 
Lusignan, afler flying from France, for murder, was ulti- 
mately raised to the throne of Jerusalem. To the more vul- 
gar class were held out inducements which, though absorbed 
in the ovenruling fanaticism of the first crusade, might be 
exceedingly efficacious when it began rather to flag. During 
the time that a crusader bore the cross he was free from suit 
for his debts, and the interest of them was entirely abolished ; 
he was exempted, in some instances at least, from taxes, and 
placed under the protection of the church, so that he could 
not be impleaded in any civil court, except on criminal 
charges, or disputes relating to land.' 

None of the sovereigns of Europe took a part in the first 
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crusade ; but many of their chief vassals, great part of the 
inferior nobility, and a countless multitude of the common 
people. The priests lefl their parishes, and the monks their 
cells ; and though the peasantry were then in general bound 
to the soil, we find no check given to their emigration for this 
cause. Numbers of women and children sweUed the crowd ; 
it appeared a sort of sacrilege to repel any one from a vrork 
which was considered as the manifest design of Providence. 
But if it were lawful to interpret the will of Providence by 
events, few undertakings have been more branded by its dis- 
approbation than the crusades. So many crimes and so much 
misery have seldom been accumulated in so short a space as 
in the three years of the first expedition. We should be 
warranted by contemporary writers in stating the loss of the 
Christians alone during this period at nearly a million ; but 
at the least computation it must have exceeded half that num- 
ber.^ To engage in the crusade, and to perish in it, were 
almost synonymous. Few of those myriads who were mas- 
tered in the plains of Nice returned to gladden their friends 
in Europe with the story of their triumph at Jerusalem. 
Besieging alternately and besieged in Antioch, they drained 
to the lees the cup of misery : three hundred thousand sat 
down before that place ; next year there remained but a sixth 
part to pursue the enterprise. But their losses were least in 
the field of battle; the intrinsic superiority of European 
prowess was constantly displayed ; the angel of Asia, to apply 
the bold language of our poet, high and unmatchable, where 
her rival was not, became a fear ; and the Christian lances 
bore all before them in their shock from Nice to 
^'^' Antioch, Edessa, and Jerusalem. It was here, 

where their triumph was consummated, that it was stained 
with the most atrocious massacre ; not limited to the hour of 
resistance, but renewed deliberately even after that famous 
penitential procession to the holy sepulchre, which might have 
calmed their ferocious dispositions, if, through the misguided 
enthusiasm of the enterprise, it had not been rather calculated 
to excite them.* 

1 William of Tyre eays that at the been made in Hungary of the rabble 

reriew before Nice there were found under Qaultier Sana-AToir. 

000,000 of both sexes, exclusire of 100^ > The work of Mailly . entitled L-Esprit 

cavalry armed in mail. L. il. c. 23. But dee CroljadeSf i« deaenrlng of considerable 

Fulk of Chartrofl reckons the same num- praiM for its diligence and impartiality, 

ber, betfides women, children, and priests. It carries the liistory , howerer. no Ikrther 

Aa immense slaughter had preriouBly than the first expedition. Qibbon's two 
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The conquests obtained at such a price bj the first crusade 
were chiefly comprised in the maritime parts of j^^ ^^^ 
Syria. Except the state of Edessa beyond the auetu in 
Euphrates,^ which, in its best days, extended over °^'*** 
great part of Mesopotamia, the Latin possessions never 
reached more than a few leagues from the sea. Within the 
barrier of Mount Libanus iheir arms might be feared, but 
their power was never established ; and the prophet was still 
invoked in the mosques of Aleppo and Damascus. The prin- 
cipality of Antioch to the north, the kingdom of Jierusalem 
with its feudal dependencies of Tripoli and Tiberias to the 
south, were assigned, the one to Boemond, a brother of Rob- 
ert Guiscard, count of Apulia, the other to Grodfrey of Bou- 
logne,^ whose extraordinary merit had justly raised him to a 
degree of influence with the chief crusaders that has been 
sometimes confounded with a legitimate authority.' In the 
course of a few years Tyre, Ascalon, and the other cities upon 
the sea-coast, were subjected by the successors of Godfrey on 
the throne of Jerusalem. But as their enemies had been 
stunned, not killed, by the western storm, the Latins were 
constantly molested by the Mohammedans of Egypt and 
Syria. They were exposed as the outposts of Christendom, 
with no respite and few resources. A second crusade, in 
which the emperor Conrad III. and Louis VII. of g^oond 
France were engaged, each with seventy thousand criMad«. 
cavalry, made scarce any diversion ; and that ^'^' 
vast army wasted away in the passage of Natolia.* 

ebapten on the enuades, though not himself, Bex ffienmlem, Lfttlnorom 

without inaecnnMsiefl, axe a brlllliuit por- prlmna. Will. Tyr. 1. 11. c' 12. 

tlon of his great work. The original > The heroes of the crusade are Just 

writers are chiefly collected in two fbllo like those of romance. Oodflrey Is not 

volumes, entitled Gesta Del per Francos, only the wisest but the strongest man in 

HanoTer, 1611. the army. Perhaps Tasso has lost Mome 

I Edessa was a little Christian prind- part of this physical superiority for the 

pallty, surrounded by, and tributary to, sake of contrasting him with the imagi« 

the Turks. The inhabitants inTiied nary Rinaldo. He cleares a Turk in 

Baldwin, on his progress in the first cru- twain, from the shoulder to the haunch, 

sade, and he made no great scruple of A noble Arab, after the taking of Jeru 

Sfipplanttng the reigning prince, who salem, requests him to try his sword upon 

Indeed is represented as a tyrant and a camel, when Oodfrer, with ease, outs 

OMurper. Ssprit des Crolsades, t. W. p. off the head The Arab, suspecting there 

02. De Onignes, fiOst. des Huns, tom . fi. might be something peculiar in the blade, 

p. 185-162. desires him to do the same with hit 

* Godfrey never took the title of King sword ; and the hero obligee hhn by 

of Jerusalem, not choosing, he said, to demolishing a second cunel. Will. Tyr. 



a crown of gold in that city where 1. iz. c. 22. 

his SaTiour had been crowned with * Vertot puts the destruction in the 

thorns. Baldwin. Oodftey's brother, who second crusade at two hundred thousand 

■ooeeeded him within two years, entitles men (Hist, de Ualthe, p. 12d); and firom 
voij. I. 4 
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The decline of the ChnBtian eetablishments in the East is 
aacribed by William of Tyre to the extreme viaousaess of 
DkUi»o( their manners, to the adoption of European arms 
UkU'Id by the Orientals, and to the union of the Moham- 
^MdttM medan prindpalittes under a single chief.' With- 
^^' out denying the operation of these causes, and 

especially the last, it is easy to perceive one more radical than 
all the Uiree, the inadequacy of their means of self-defence. 
The kingdom of Jeruaalem was guarded only, exclusive of 
Europe^ volunteers, by the feudal service of eight hundred 
and sixty-six knights, attended each by four archers on 
horseback, by a militia of five thousand and seventy-five 
burghers, and by a conscription, in f^reaC exigencies, of the 
remaining population.' William of Tyre mentions an army 
of one thousand three hundred horse and fifteen thousand 
foot, as the greatest which had ever been collected, and pre- 
dicts the utmost success from it, if wisely conducted.* Thia 
was a little before the irruption of Saladin. In the last faial 
battle Lusignan seems to have had somewhat a larger force.^ 
Nothing can more strikingly evince tlie ascendency of Europe 
than the resistance of these Prankish ac^juisitions in S)'ria 
during nearly two hundred yeai-s. Several of their victories 
over the Moslems were obtained against such disparity of 
numbers, that they may be compared with whatever is most 
illustrious in history or romance.' These perhaps were lesa 
due to the descendants of the first crusaders, settled in tlie 
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Holy Land,^ than to those volunteers from Europe whom 
martial ardor and religious zeal impelled to the service. It 
was the penance commonly imposed upon men of rank for 
the most heinous crimes, to serve a number of years under 
the banner of the cross. Thus a perpetual supply of warriors 
was poured in from Europe ; and in this sense the crusades 
may be said to have lasted without intermission during the 
whole period of the Latin settlements. Of these defenders 
the most renowned were the military orders of the J^nights 
of the Temple and of the Hospital of St. John ;^ instituted, 
the one in 1124, the other in 1118, for the sole purpose of 
protecting the Holy Land. The Teutonic order, established 
in 1190, when the kingdom of Jerusalem was falling, sooc 
diverted its schemes of holy warfare to a very different quar- 
ter of the world. Large estates, as well in Palestine as 
throughout Europe, enriched the two former institutions ; but 
the pride, rapaciousness, and misconduct of both, especially 
of the Templars, seem to have balanced the advantages 
derived from their valor.' At length the famous ^^ yj^ 
Saladin, usurping the throne of a feeble dynasty 
which had reigned in Egypt, broke in upon the Christians of 
Jerusalem ; the king and the kingdom feU into his hands ; 
nothing remained but a few strong towns upon the sea'KK>ast. 
These misfortunes roused once more the princes of Europe, 
and the third crusade was undertaken by three Third 
of her sovereigns, the greatest in personal estima- ^"^■*^- 
lion as well as dignity — by the emperor Frederic ^'^' ^^^' 
3arbarossa, Philip Augustus of France, and our own Rich- 
ard CoBur de Lion. But this, like the preceding enterprise, 
billed of permanent effect ; and those feats of romantic 
prowess which made the name of Richard so famous both in 
Surope and Asia * proved only the total ineiRcacy of all ex- 

1 Mjiny of thete mm of a mongrel ex- * 8m a enrloas Ina^Anoe of the mlwon- 

Craetlon, denoended from a Frank parent duct and Inaolenoo of the Templars, in 

oo one eide, and Syrlaa on the other. WllUam of Tyre, 1. zx. o. 82. The Tem- 

Thene were called Poalalne, Pullani ; and plan poueiwed nine thousand manors, 

were looked npon as a mean, degenerate and the Knights of St. John nineteen 



Dn Cange ; Gloss. ▼. Pullani ; and thousand, in Europe. The latter were 

Obeerrations sur JoinrlUe, in Collection almost as much reproached as the Tern- 

deal M^oires relatift 4 PHlstoire de plars for their pride and aTarice. L. 

France, t. ii. p. ISO. zrili. o. 6. 

* The St. John of Jemsalam was < When a Turk's horse started at a 

neither the Srangellst nor yet the Bap- bush, he would chide hhn, Joinville says. 

tiat, but a certain Oypriot, sumamed the with, Cuides-tu qu'y soit le roi Richardf 

Charitable, who had been patriarch of Women kept their children quiet with 

Alexandria. the threat of bringing Richard to them. 
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ertions in aa attempt so impracticable ; Palestine was never 
A.B. 1204. the scene of another crusade. One great arma- 
A.D. 1218. ment was diverted to the siege of G>nstantinople ; 
and another wasted in fruitless attempts upon Egypt. The 
emperor Frederic II. afterwards procured the restoration of 
Jerusalem by the Saracens; but the Christian princes of 
Syria were unable to defend it, and their possessions were 
gradually reduced to the maritime towns. Acre, the last of 
these, was finally taken by storm in 1291 ; and its ruin 
closes the history of the Latin dominion in Syria, which 
Europe had already ceased to protect. 

The two last crusades were undertaken by St. Louis. In 
CrujiadMof ^^^ ^rst he was attended by 2,800 knights and 
St. LouiB. 50,000 ordinary troops.* He landed at Damietta 
A.». 1248. in Egypt, for that country was now deemed the key 
of the Holy Land, and easily made himself master of the 
city. But advancing up the country, he found natural im- 
pediments as well as enemies in his way ; the Turks assailed 
him with Greek fire, an instrument of warfare almost as 
surprising and terrible as gunpowder ; he lost his brother the 
count of Artois, with many knights, at Massoura, near Cairo ; 
and began too late a retreat towards Damietta. Such calami- 
ties now fell upon this devoted army as have scarce ever 
been surpassed ; hunger and want of every kind, aggravated 
by an unsparing pestilence. At length the king was made 
prisoner, and very few of the army escaped the Turkish 
cimeter in battle or in captivity. Four hundred thousand 
livres were paid as a ransom for Louis. He returned to 
France, and passed near twenty years in the exercise of those 
virtues which are his best title to canonization. But the fatal 
illusions of superstition were still always at his heart ; nor 
did it fail to be painfully observed by his subjects that he still 

A.S. 1270 ^^P^ ^^^ ^^^ "P^'^ ^^^ garment His last expedi* 
tion was originally designed for Jerusalem. But 
he had received some intimation tbat the king of Tunis was 
desirous of embracing Christianity. That these intentions 
might be carried into efiect, he sailed out of his way to the 
coast of Africa, and laid siege to that city. A fever here put 

1 The Arabian writers give him 9600 ton's anfehorlty, I put the main bodj at 

knights and 180,000 common soldiers. 60,000; but, if Joinrille has stated this, 

But I greatly prefer the authority of I hare missed the passage. Their 

Joinville, who hu twice mentioDed the amounted to 1800. 
number of knights in the text. On Qib- 
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an end to his life, sacrificed to that ruling passion which never 
would have forsaken him. But he had survived the spirit of 
the crusades ; the disastrous expedition to Egypt had cured 
his subjects, though not himself, of their folly ; ^ his son, ailer 
making terms with Tunis, returned to France ; the Christians 
were suffered to lose what they still retained in the Holy 
Land ; and though many princes in subsequent ages talked 
loudly of renewing the war, the promise, if it were ever 
siacere, was never accomplished. 

Louis IK. had increased the royal domain by the annexsr 
tion of several counties and other less important phuip m. 
fiefs ; but soon after the accession of Philip III. ^•^- ^^■ 
(surnamed the Bold) it received a far more considerable aug- 
mentation. Alfonso, the late king's brother, had been in- 
vested with the county of Poitou, ceded by Henry IIL, 
together with part of Auvergne and of Saintonge ; and held 
also, as has been said before, the remains of the great fief of 
Toulouse, in right of his wife Jane, heiress of Raymond VIL 
Upon his death, and that of his countess, which 
happened about the same time, the king entered 
into possession of all these territories. This acquisition 
brought the sovereigns of France into contact with new 
neighbors, the kings of Aragon and the powers of Italy. 
The first great and lasting foreign war which they ^ ^ ^^^ 
carried on was that of Philip III. and Philip IV. 
against the former kingdom, excited by the insurrection of 
Sicily. Though efilscting no change in the boundaries of 
their dominions, this war may be deemed a sort of epoch in 
the history of France and Spain, as well as in that of Italy, 
to which it more peculiarly belongs. 

> ThereAmlof JdoTilletoaoeompanj puis ouy-Je dire a pluslenn, que ceax 

the kins in (his wcond cronde is Terj qui Inv oooMillereat I'enterprinfle de la 

memorable, and gives nt an insight into eroix flrant nn trea grant mat, et peche- 

tha had tiAwts of hoth expeditions. Le rent mortellement. Car tandia quUl fust 

Boy da Fraaoe et }n Roy de Nararre me au royaume de France, tout son royauma 

praeaolent fort de me croiser, et entre- riroit en palx, et regncrft jusUce. Et in- 

prendre le oherain du pelerinage de la continent quMl en fust ors, tout com- 

eroix. Mate je lenr respondi. que tendis men^^ i dteiiner et i empirer. — T. U. 

qoe J^aTole eflt6 onl*ire-mer aa serrtoe de p. 158w 

Diea, qae les gene ft offloets da Roy de In the Fabliaux of Le Grand d'Aussy 

France aroient trop greT6 et fbulM mos we hare a neat poem by Butubcpuf, a 

sat^Jets, tant quils en estoient apotris ; writer of St. Louis's age, in a dialogue 

tenement que jaai&> 11 ne seroit que eulx between a crusader and a non-crunder, 

et moy ne nous en eortlssons. St veoie wherein, though he gives the last word 

clerement, si Je me meetole au pelerinage to the former, it is pltUn that he dej^igned 

de la eroix, que ob seroit la totale &- the opposite scale to preponderate. — T. 

Mmetloa de meedix ponet sal^ete. De- li. p. loS 
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There still remjuned five great and ancient fieft of the 
French crown ; Champagne, Guienne, Flanders, Burgondj, 
Philip uw and Britany. But Philip IV^ usuaiij called 
'*"' the Fair, married the heiress of the first, a little 

i.D. 1S86. before Ma fether's death; and although he gov- 
erned that county in her name without pretending to reunite 
it U) the royal doroain, it was, at least in a political sense, no 
longer a part of Che feudal bodj. With Bome of hie other 
vasiiaU Philip u^ more violent methods. A parallel might 
be drawn between Una prince and Philip Augustus. But 
while in ambition, violence of temper and nnprincipled ispac- 
A ndl»- ''y' "* "^^ *8 in **'^ success of their attempts U> 
Hint or uh establish an absolute authority, they may be oon- 
momreiir sidercd as nearly equal, we may remark this difler- 
undeT hi! ence, that Philip the Fair, who was destitute of 

'°' military talents, gained those ends by dissimulation 

which his predecessor had reached by force. 

The duchy of Guienne, though somewhat abridged of its 
ori^nol extent, was still by far the most considerable of the 
French fiefs, even independently of its connection with Eng- 
land.' Philip, by dint of perfidy, and by the egregious inca- 
pacity of Edmund, brother of Edward I^ contrived to obtain, 
and to keep for several years, the possession of this great 
province. A quarrel among some French and 
Englirfi sailors having provoked retaliation, till a 
sort of pirati<^ war commenced between the two countries. 
Edward, as duke of Guienne, was summoned into the kiDg"! 
court to answer for the trespass of his subjects. Upon thii 
he despatched bis brother to settle terms of reconciliation . 
with fuller powers than should have been intrusted to so cred 
uloua a negotiator. Philip so outwitted this prince, through r 
ficticious treaty, as to procure from him the surrender of ah 
the forti-esses in Guienne. He then threw off the mask, and. 
aller again summoning Edward to appear, pronounced the 
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confiscation of his fief.^ This business is the greatest blemish 
in the political character of £dward. But his eagerness about 
the acquisition of Scotland rendered him less sensible to the 
danger of a possession in many respects more valuable ; and 
the spirit of resistance among the English nobility, which his 
arbitrary measures had provoked, broke out very ^ ^^^ 
opportunely for Philip, to thwart every effort for 
the recovery of Guienne by arms. But after repeated sus- 
pensions of hostilities a treaty was finally concluded, by which 
Philip restored the province, on the agreement of a nuuriage 
between his daughter Isabel and the heir of England. 

To this restitution he was chiefly induced by the ill success 
that attended his arms in Flanders, another of the great fiefs 
which this ambitious monarch had endeavored to confiscate. 
We have not, perhaps, as clear evidence of the original injus- 
tice of his proceedings towards the count of Flanders as in 
the case of Guienne ; but he certainly twice detained his per- 
son, once after drawing him on some pretext to his court, and 
again, in violation of the faith pledged by his generals. The 
Flemings made, however, so vigorous a resistance, 
that Philip was unable to reduce that small coun- 
try ; and in one famous battle at Courtray they discomfited a 
powerful army with that utter loss and ignominy to which the 
imdisciplined impetuosity of the French nobles was preemi- 
nently exposed.' 

Two other acquisitions of Philip the Fair deserve notice ; 
that of the counties of Angoul§me and La Marche, upon a 
sentence of forfeiture (and, as it seems, a very harsh one) 
passed against the reigning count ; and that of the city of 
Lyons, and its acyacent territory, which had not even feu- 
dally been subject to the crown of France for more than three 
hundred years. Lyons was the dowry of Matilda, daughter 
of Louis IV., on her marriage with Conrad, king of Bur- 
gundy, and was bequeathed with the rest of that kingdom by 
Bodolph, in 1032, to the empire. Frederic Barbarossa con- 
ferred upon the archbishop of Lyons all regalian rights over 
the dty, with the title of Imperial Vicar. France seems to 

iln fh* Tietr I 1uit« tak«ii of this 'The Vlemingi took at Courtny 4000 

timnmetion I baTebeen guided by WTenl pair of gilt iptin, which were only worn 

in^tmments in Rvmer, which laaTe no byknlgbta. These Velly, happily enongli. 

doubt on my mind. Velly of conne rep- oompame to HanDibal*! thrae bushels of 

rerentB the matter more fhtorably fbr gold rings at Cannie. 
Philip. 
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have had no concern with it, till St Louis was called in as a 
mediator in disputes between the chapter and the citj, during 
a vacancy of the see, and took the exercise of jurisdiction 
upon himself for the time. Philip III., having been chosen 
arbitrator in similar circumstances, insisted, before he would 
restore the jurisdiction, upon an oath of fealtj from the new 
archbishop. This oath, which could be demanded, it seems, 
by no right but that of force, continued to be taken, till, in 
1310, an archbishop resisting what he had thought an usurpa- 
tion, the city was besieged by Philip IV., and, the inhabitants 
not being unwilling to submit, was finally united to the 
French crown.* 

Philip the Fair left three sons, who successively reigned in 
Louis X. France ; Louis, sumamed Hutin, Phi Up the Long, 
A.©. 1814. aij(j Charles the Fair ; with a daughter, Isabel, mar- 
ried to Edward 11. of England.* Louis, the eldest, survived 
his father little more than a year, leaving one daughter, and 

his queen pregnant. The circumstances that en- 
aSic bnr."' ^^^ require to be accurately stated. Louis had 
Philip V. possessed, in right of his mother, the kingdom of 

Navarre, with the counties of Champagne and 
Brie. Upon his death, Philip, his next brother, assumed the 
regency both of France and Navarre ; and not long afterwards 
entered into a treaty with Eudes, duke of Burgundy, uncle of 
the princess Jane, Louis's daughter, by which her eventual 
rights to the succession were to be regulated. It was agreed 
that, in case the queen should be delivered of a daughter, 
these two princesses, or the survivor of them, should take the 
grandmother's inheritance, Navarre and Champagne, on re- 
leasing all claim to the throne of France. But this was not 
to take place till then* age of consent, when, if they should 
refuse to make such renunciation, their claim was to remain, 
and right to be done to them therein ; but, in return, the release 
made by Philip of Navarre and Champagne was to be null. 
In the mean time, he was to hold the government of France, 
Navarre, and Champagne, receiving homage of vassals in all 
these countries as governor ; saving the right of a male heir 
to the late king, in the event of whose birth the treaty was 
not to take effect.* 

1 Velly, t. fll. p. 404. For a more pre- « [Non XV.] 

eiae aecoant of the political dependenon * Hist, de Charles to ICauTais, par 8^ 

of Lyons and ite district, mo L'Art de oooise, Tol. ii. p. 2. 
rMller toe Datee, t. ii. p. 409. 
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This convention was made on the 17th of July, 131 6 ; and 
on the 15th of Novemher the queen brought into the world a 
son, John I. (as some called him), who died in four dajs.^ 
The conditional treaty was now become absolute ; in spirit^ at 
least, if anj cavil might be raised about the expression ; and 
Philip was, by his own agreement, precluded from taking any 
other title than that of regent or governor, until the princess 
Jane should attain the age to concur in or disclaim the pro- 
visional contract of her unde. Instead of this, however, he 
procured himself to be consecrated at Rbeims ; though, on 
account of the avowed opposition of the duke of Burgundy, 
and even of his own brother Charles, it was thought prudent 
to shut the gates during the ceremony, and to dispose guards 
throughout the town. Upon his return to Paris, j^^ ^ .^^ 
an assembly composed of prelates, barons, and bur- 
gesses of that city, was convened, who acknowledged him as 
their lawful sovereign, and, if we may believe an historian, 
expressly declared that a woman was incapable of succeeding 
to the crown of France.* The duke of Burgundy, however, 
made a show of supporting his niece's interests, till^ tempted 
by the prospect of a marriage with the daughter of Philip, he 
shamefully betrayed her cause, and gave up in her name, for 
an inconsiderable pension, not only her disputed claim to the 
whole monarchy, but her unquestionable right to Navarre and 
Champagne.* I have been rather minute in stating these 
details, because the transaction is misrepresented by every 
historian, not excepting those who have written since the pub- 
lication of the documents which illustrate it.^ 

In this contest, every way memorable, but especially on 
account of that which sprung out of it, the exclusion of females 
from the throne of France was first publicly discussed. The 

1 Andent writerB, Sinnondl feelb iu historian of this important period. He 

(Ix. 814), do not call this in&nt any- describes the asrambly which oonflrmed 

thing bat the child who was to be king ; Philip's possession of the crown ; — 

the maxim of later times, '* Le roi ne quamplures proceres et regni noblles ao 

meurt pes," was unknown. I snspect, magnates nnft cum plerisque prselatis et 

neferthtsless, tiiat the strict hereditary burjitensibns Parisiensiii ciyitatis. 

anccesaion was better reeognlaed before SHist.de Charles le MauTsis, t. U. p. 6. 

this time than Sismondi here admits; Jane, and her husband the count of £▼- 

compare what he says afterwards of a reux, recovered Natarre, alter the death 

period Tsry little later, vol. xi. 6. of Charles the Fair. 

STaneetiam declaratum fait, quod in ^Velly, who gives several prooft of 

x«gno Francise mnllernonsuooedit. Con- disingenuousnees in this part of history, 

tin. Gal. Nangis, in Splcilegio d'- mutilates the treaty of the 17th of July, 

Acbery, tom. iii. This monk, without 1816. in order to cooceal Philip the Long's 

talents, and probably without private breach of fldth towards his niece. 
Inlbnnation, u the sole contemporary 
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French writers almost unanimously concur in asserting that 
such an exclusion was built upon a fundamental maxim of 
their government. No written law, nor even, as far as I 
know, the direct testimony of any ancient writer, has been 
brought forward to confirm this position. For as to the text 
of the Salic law, which was frequently quoted, and has indeed 
given a name to this exclusion of females, it can only by a 
doubtful and refined analogy be considered as bearing any 
relation to the succession of the crown. It is certain never- 
theless that, fiom the time of Clovis, no woman had ever 
reigned in France ; and although not an instance of a sole 
heiress had occurred before, yet some of the Merovingian 
kings left daughters, who might, if not rendered incapable by 
their sex, have shared with their brothers in partitions then 
commonly made.^ But, on the other hand, these times were 
gone quite out of memory, and France had much in the 
analogy of her existing usages to reconcile her to a female 
reign. The crown resembled a great fief; and the great fiefii 
might universally descend to women. Even at the consecra- 
tion of Philip himself, Maud, countess of Artois, held the 
crown over his head among the other peers.* And it was 
scarcely beyond the recollection of persons living that Blanche 
had been legitimate regent of France during the minority of 
St. Louis. 

For these reasons, and much more from the provisional 
treaty concluded between Philip and the duke of Burgundy, 
it may be fairly inferred that the Salic law, as it was called, 
was not so fixed a principle at that tune as has been con- 
tended. But however this may be, it received at the accession 

1 The treaty of Andely. In 687, trill be Tbia unwise dlBhoneBty, which Ib not 

Ibnnd to afford a tery strong presnmp- without parallel in more prirate causes, 

tion that females were at that time ex- not only ruined his pretensions to the 

eluded firom reigning in France. Greg, countyof Artois, but produced a sentence 

Turon. 1. iz. of forfeiture, and even of capital paniah- 

3 The coutinuator of Nangis saji indeed ment, against himself. See a pretty good 

of this, de quo aliqui indignati Aienmt. account of Robert's process in Velly, t. 

But these were probably the partisans Till. p. 262. 

of her nephew Itobert, who had been Sismondi (x. 44) does not seem to be 

excluded by a Judicial sentence of Philip convinced that Robert of Artois was 

IV., on the ground that the right of rep- guilty of forgery ; but perhaps he is led 

resentation did not take place in Artois ; away by his animosity against kings, 

a decision considered by many as ni^just. especially those of the house of Val<»s. 

Robert subsequently renewed his appeal M. Michelet infonns us (t. 90) that the 

to the court of Philip of Valois ; but, deeds produced by the demoiselle Dirion, 

unhappily for himself, yielded to the on which Robert founded his claims, az« 

temptadon of forging documents in sup- in the Tr^sor des Chartes, and palplabls 

port of a claim which seems to have been forgeries. 
at least plausible without suoh aid. 
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of Philip the Long a sanction which subsequent events more 
thoroughlj confirmed. Philip himself leaving only three 
dangfaters, his brother Charles mounted the throne ; ohariM iv. 
and upon his death the rule was so unquestionably ^.b. i^m 
established, that his only daughter was excluded by phuip of 
the count of Valois, grandson of Philip the Bold. ^*^<»*^ 
This prince first took the regency, the queen- "^•»- 1®8. 
dowager being pregnant, and, upon her giving birth to a 
daughter, was crowned king. No competitor or opponent 
appeared in France ; but one more formidable than any 
whom France could have produced was awaiting the occasion 
to prosecute his imagined right with all the resources of valor 
and genius, and to carry desolation over that great kingdom 
with as little scruple as if he was preferring a suit before a 
civil tribunal 

From thd moment of Charles IV.'s death, Edward HI. of 
England buoyed himself up with a notion of his oiaim of 
title to the crown of France, in right of his mother ^^^^^ hl 
Isabel, sister to the three last kings. We can have no hesita- 
tion in condemning the injustice of this pretension. Whether 
the Salic law were or were not valid, no advantage could be 
gained by Edward. Even if he could forget the express or 
tacit decision of all France, there stood in his way Jane, the 
daughter of Louis X., three of Philip the Long, and one of 
Charles the Fair. Aware of this, Edward set up a distinction, 
that, although females were excluded fix)m succession, the 
same rule did not apply to their male issue ; and thus, though 
his mother Isabel could not herself become queen of France, 
she might transmit a title to him. But this was contrary to 
the commonest rules of inheritance ; and if it could have been 
regarded at aU,^ Jane had a son, afterwards the famous king 
of Navarre, who stood one degree nearer to the crown than 
Edward. 

It is asserted in some French authorities that Edward pre- 
ferred a claim to the regency immediately after the decease 
of Charles the Fair, and that the States- General, or at least 
the peers of France, adjudged that dignity to Philip de Valois. 
Whether this be true or not, it is clear that he entertained 
projects of recovering his right as early, though his youth and 
the embarrassed circumstances of his government threw 
insuperable obstacles in the way of their execution.* He did 

1 Letter at Edwud HE. addressed to oertaln nobles and towns in the south of 
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liege homage, therefore, to Philip for Guienne, and for sev- 
er^U years, while the afTairs of Scotland engrossed his atten- 
tion, gave no sign of meditating a more magnificent enterprise. 
As he advanced in majihood, and felt the consciousness of his 
strength, his early designs grew mature, and produced a series 
of the most important and interesting revolutions in the 
fortunes of Francel These wiU form the subject of the 
ensuing pages. 



FmQoe, dated ICaroh 28. 18^ toxa days 
before the birth of Charles IV.'a posthu- 
mous daughter, Intimates this resolution. 
Rymer, vol. iv. p. 844 et seq. But an 
instrument, dated at Northampton on 
the 16th of May, is decisiTe : This is a 
procuration to the bishops of Worcester 
and Litchfield, to demand and take pos- 
session of the kingdom of France, *' in 
our name, which kingdom lias devolved 
and appertains to us as to the right heir." 
P. 854. To this mission archbishop 
Stratford refers, in lUs vindication of 
himself from Edward's accusation of 
treason in 1840; and infbrms us that the 
two bishops actually proceeded to France, 
though without mentioning any further 
particulars. Novitenim qui nihil ignorat, 
quod cum qusestio de regno Francua post 
mortem regis Oaroli, fratris serenissinuB 
matris vestraa, in parliamento tunc apud 
Northampton celebrato, traotata discus- 
saque fuisset ; quodque idem regnum 
FrancisB ad vos hasreditarlo jure extite- 
rat legitime devolutum; et super hoc 
fhit ordinatum, quod duo eplscopi. Wlg- 
omiensls tunc, nunc autem Wintonlensfi, 
ac CoventrienHis et Lichfeldensis in Fran- 
eiam dirigerent gressus suos, nomineque 
TMtro regnum Francia) vindiearent et 
prtedicti Philippi de Valesio coronationem 
pro viribus impedirent; qui juxta ordi- 
nationem prsedictam legationom iia in- 
junctam tunc ajssumentes, gressus suos 
Torsus Franciam direzerunt; quss qui- 
dem legatio maximam guerras pmsentlB 
materiam ministravit. Wilkins, Concilia, 
t.i p. 664. 

There is no evidence in Rymer's Foe- 
dera to corroborate Edward's supposed 
claim to tiie regency of Fianoe upon the 



death of Charles lY. ; and it Is certainly 
suspicions that no appointment of am- 
bassadors or procurators for this purpose 
should appear in so complete a collection 
of documents. The French historians 
generally assert this, upon the authority 
of the continuator of 'iniliam of Nangts, 
a nearly contemporary, but not always 
well-informed writer. It is curious to 
compare the four chief English historians. 
Rapin affirms both the claim to the re- 
igency on Charles IV.'s death, and that 
to the kingdmn after the birth of his 
daughter. Carte, the most ezftct his- 
torian we have, mentions the latter, and 
is silent as to the former. Hume paases 
over both, and intimates that Edward 
did not take any steps in support of liis 
pretensions in 1828. Henry gives the 
supposed trial of Edward's claim to the 
regency before the States-General at great 
length, and makes no allusion to the 
other, so indisputably authenticated in 
Rymer. It Is, I think, most probable 
tiiat the two bishops never made ttie 
formal demand of the throne as they were 
directed by their instructions. Stratford's 
expressions seem to imply that they did 
not. 

Sismondi does not mention the claim 
of Edward to the regency after the death 
of Charles IV., though he suppoeea his 
pretensions to nave been taken into con- 
sideration by the lords and doctors of 
law, whom he asserts, following the con- 
tinuator of William of Nangis, to have 
consulted together, before Philip of Valois 
took the title of r^ient. (Vol. x. p. 10.) 
Michelet, more studious of effect than 
minute m detaUft) makes no allusloa to 
tbesulOect. 
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PART n. 

ffw of Bdward HI. In France — GanaM of hi« SaeeeM — CfTil Dbturtenoef of 
France — Poaoe of Bretlgnl — Its interpretation oonoidered — Cbarlcii V. — Re- 
newal of the War — Charles YI. — his Minority and Inaanity — Civil Dinensiona 
of the Parties of Orleans and Burg:undjr — A^MMsination of Iwth theee Princea 

— IntriKues of their Parties with England under Henry IV. — Henry V. inYadei 
France — Treaty of Troyes — State of France in the first Years of Charlcn VII. 

— Progress and suhsequent decline of the English Arms — their Bzpolsion 
from France — Change in the Political Constitution— Louis XI.— his Character 

— Leagues formed against him — Charles Duke of Burgundy — his Prosperity 
and Fall — Louis obtains possession of Burgundy — his Death — Ctxaries VIII. — 

— Acquisition of Britany. 

No war had broken out in Europe, since the fall of the 
Roman Empire, so memorable as that of Edward ^ 
III. and his successors against France, whether we sdward in. 
consider its duration, its object, or the magnitude *" *^*n<*- 
and variety of its events. It was a struggle of one hundred 
and twenty years, interrupted but once by a regular pacifica- 
tion, where the most ancient and extensive dominion in the 
civilized world was the prize, twice lost and twice recovered, 
in the conilict, while individual courage was wrought up to 
that high pitch which it can seldom display since the regulari- 
ty of modem tactics has chastised its enthusiasm and levelled 
its distinctions. There can be no occasion to dwell upon the 
events of this war, which are familiar to almost every reader : 
it is rather my aim to develop and arrange those circum- 
stances which, when rightly understood, give the clue to its 
Tarious changes of fortune. 

France was, even in the fourteenth century, a kingdom of 
6uch extent and compactness of figure, such popu- cauaee of 
lation and resources, and filled with so spirited a ^^ »««ceM. 
nobility, that the very idea of subjugating it by a foreign 
force must have seemed the most extravagant dream of am- 
bition.^ Yet, in the course of about twenty years of war, 

1 The pope (Benedict XII.) wrote a were very subserrlent to France. Clem- 
steong letter to Edward (Ifareh. 1840). ent VI., as well as his predecessor, Ben- 
dissuading him from taking the title ana edict XII., threatened Edward with 
arms of France, and pointing out the spiritual arms. Rymer, t. v. p. 88 and 
imponihility of his erer succeeding. I 466. It required Edward'0 spirit and 
liaTB no doubt but that this was the com- steadiness to despise these menaces. But 
mm opinion. But the Ajignon popes the ttm« when thay were tarribto to 
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this mighty nation was reduced to the lowest state of exhaus- 
tion, and dismemhered of considerable provinces hj an igno- 
minious peace. What was the combination of political causes 
which brought about so strange a revolution, and, though not 
realizing Edward's hopes to their extent, redeemed them from 
the imputation of rashness in the judgment of his own and 
succeeding ages ? 

The firat advantage which Edward III. possessed in this 
Character of ^ontcst was derived from the splendor of his per- 
Edwardin. sonal character and from the still more eminent 
and his son. yiJ.^^gg ^f jj^jg gQ^^ Besides prudence and military 

skill, these great princes were endowed with quaUties peculiar- 
ly fitted for the times in which they lived. Chivalry was then 
in its zenith ; and in all the virtues which adorned the knight- 
ly character, in courtesy, munificence, gallantry, in all deli- 
cate and magnanimous feelings, none were so conspicuous as 
Edward III. and the Black Prince. As later princes have 
boasted of being the best gentlemen, they might claim to be 
the prowest knights in Europe — a character not quite dis- 
similar, yet of more high pretension. Their court was, as 
it were, the sun of that system which embraced the valor and 
nobility of the Christian world ; and the respect which was 
felt for their excellences, while it drew many to their fdde, 
mitigated in all the rancor and ferociousness of hostility. 
This war was like a great tournament, where the combatants 
fought indeed a outrance^ but with all the courtesy and fair 
play of such an entertainment, and almost as much for the 
honor of their ladies. In the school of the Edwards were 
formed men not inferior in any nobleness of disposition to 
their masters — Manni and the Captal de Buch, Knollys and 
Calverley, Chandos and Lancaster. On the French side, 
especially afler Du Guesclin came on the stage, these had 
rivals almost equally deserving of renown. If we could fo]> 
get, what never should be forgotten, the wretchedness and 
devastation that fell upon a great kingdom, too dear a price 
for the display of any heroism, we might count these English 
wars in France among the brightest periods in history. 

Philip of Valois, and John his son, showed but poorly in 
Chamcter of comparison with their illustrious enemies. Yet 
and^John.* they both had considerable virtues; they were 

princes wm rather passed by ; and the out his reign, with admixabto flrmnwi 
Holy See nerer rentured to proToke tlie and temper, 
king, who treated tiie church, through- 
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brave,^ jast^ liberal, and the latter, in particular, of un- 
shaken fidelitj to his word. But neither was beloved bj 
his subjects ; the mLsgovemment and extortion of their pred- 
ecessors during half a century had alienated the public 
mind, and rendered their own taxes and debasement of the 
coin intolerable. Philip was made bj misfortune, John bj 
nature, suspicious and austere; and although their most 
violent acts seem never to have wanted absolute justice, jet 
thej were so ill-conducted, and of so arbitrary a complexion, 
ttiat they greatly impaired the reputation, as well as interests, 
of these monarchs. In the execution of Clisson under Philip, 
in that of the Connetable d'Eu under John, and still more in 
that of Harcourt, even in the imprisonment of the king of 
Navarre, though every one of these might have been guilty 
of treasons, there were circumstances enough to exasperate 
the disaffected, and to strengthen the party of so politic a 
competitor as £dward. 

Next to the personal qualities of the king of England, 
his resources in this war must be taken into the RMoucas 
account It was after long hesitation that he <>' ^« ^ng 
a^umed the title and arms of France, from which, ^ ™«"° • 
unless upon the best terms, he could not recede without loss 
of honor.' In the mean time he strengthened himself by 

I The braTexy of Philip is not qnet- eumtlon to the dnke of Brabant. Oo- 

tiooed. But a French historian, In order, tober 7, 1887, empowering him to take 

I suppoee, to enhance this qualitj, hae posseaelon of the crown of France in the 

presumed to Tiolate truth in an eztraor- name of Edward ; attendentes incUtum 

dinarf manner. The eliallenge tent by regnum Francise ad nos fore Jure pucoea- 

Xdwaidf oflbring to decide hla claim to sionis legitimi devolutum. Another of 

the kingdom bj single combat, is well the same date appoints the said dnke his 

known. Certainly it conveys no impnta- Ticar-general and lieutenant of France, 

tton on the klne of France to have do- The king assumed in this commission 

dined this nnlUr proposal. But Velly the title Rex Francisa et Anglise ; In 

has repreeented him as accepting it, on other instruments he calls himself Rex 

condition that JBdward would stake the AngUss et Francise. It was necessary to 

crown of England against that of France ; obviate the Jealousy of the Englinh, who 

an interpolation which maybe truly did not, In that age, admit the precedenoe 

ealledaudacious. since not a word of this of France. Accordingly, Edward had 

is in Philip^s letter, preserved in Rymer, two great seals on which the two king- 

which the historian had before his eves, doms were named In a different order, 

and actually quotes upon the occanon. But, in the royal arms, those of France 

Uist. de France, t. viii. p. 882. were always In the first qua}>ter. as thoy 

> The first instrument in wliieh Ed- continued to be until the accession of 

ward disaUows the title of Philip is his the house of Brunswick. 
eottvenUon with the emperor Louis of Probably Edward III. would not liave 

Bavaria, wherein he calls him nunc pro entered Into tiie war merely on account 

rege Francorum seserentem. The data of his claim to the crowm. He had dis- 

of this is August 26, 1887, yet on the putes with Philip about Guienno ; and 

28th of tlM same month anotlwr instru- that prince had, rather unjustifiably, 

ment gives him the title of king ; and abetted Robert Bruce in Scotlnnd. I am 

the same occurs in subsequent instances, not inclined to lay any material stress 

At length we have an Instrument of pro- upon the instigation of Robert of Artoia 
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alliances with the emperor, with the dties o£ ETanders, and 
with most of the princes in the Netherlands and on the 
Rhine. Yet I do not know that he profited much by these 
eonventions, since he met with no suecess till the scene o^ 
the war was changed from the Flemish frontier to Normandy 
and Foitou. The troops of E^nault alone were oonslantlj 
distinguished in his service.' 

But his intrinsic strength was at home. England had 
bwn growing in riches since the wise gOTerimient of his 
giandfather, Edward I., and through the market opened for 
her wool with the manufacturing towns of Flanders. She 
was tranquil within ; and her northern enemy, the Scotch, 
had been defeated and quelled. The parliament, ailer some 
slight precautions against a very probable effect of Edward's 
conquest of France, the reduction of their own island into a 
province, entered, as warmlj as improvidently, into his quar- 
rel. The people made it their own, and grew so intoxicated 
with the victories of this war, that for some centuries the in- 
justice and folly of the enterprise do not seem to have struck 
the gravest of our eonntrjmen. 

There is, indeed, ample room for national emltation at the 
names of Crecy, Poitiers, and Arincourt. So great 
of [b» "* ^8S the disparity of numbers upon those famous 
j^Dguiii days, that we cannot, with the French historians, 
attribute the discomfiture of their hosts meritly to 
mistaken tactics and too impetuous valor. They yielded 
rather to that intrepid stendiness in danger which had already 
become the characteristic of our Englisli soldiers, and which, 
during five centuric!", has insured their superiority, whenevt* 
ignorance or infatuation has not led them into the field. But 
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lUy Tirying ttr more Ihui in 8ng- nonde mlUttlr*," Courtimv might h«* 
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die pnwperlC; of the latter cosotr; tmf vumaohleiiofa"bi>laUleivi^» 

UM EdwKFd wKh the dnen of thin Cmij. 
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tliese victories, and the qualities that secured them, must 
chiefly be ascribed to the freedom of our constitution, and to 
the superior condition of the people. Not the nobility of 
England, not the feudal tenants won the battles of Crecy and 
Poitiers ; for these were.fully matched in the ranks of France ; 
but tlie yeomen who drew the bow with strong and steady 
arms, accustomed to use it in their native fields, and rendered 
feai'less by personal competence and civil freedom. It is well 
known that each of the three great victories was due to our 
archers, who were chiefly of the middle class, and attached, 
according to the system of that age, to the knights and squires 
who fought in heavy armor with the lance. Even at the 
battle of Poitiers, of which our country seems to have the 
least right to boast, since the greater part of the Black 
Prince's small army was composed of Gascons, the merit of 
the English bowmen is strongly attested by Froissart^ 

Yet the glorious termination to which Edward was enabled, 
at least for a time, to bring the contest, was rather condition 
the work of fortune than of valor and prudence, of France 
Until the battle of Poitiers he had made no battto of 
progress towards the conquest of France. That ^oiM«»- 
country was too vast, and his army too small, for such a rev- 
olution. The victory of Crecy gave him nothing but Calais ; 
a post of considerable importance in war and peace, but 
rather adapted to annoy than to subjugate the kingdom. But 
at Poitiers he obtained the greatest o£ prizes, by taking 
prisoner the king of France. Not only the love of freedom 
tempted that prince to ransom himself by the utmost sacrifices, 
but his captivity left France defenceless, and seemed to anni- 
hilate the monarchy itself. The government was already 
odious ; a spirit was awakened in the people which might 

1 An mj dlTCf les archras d^Angle- '* Par un eflbrt de lance et d'fcn, 

terre fiJaolent i lenn gena grant avan- Conqu^rant toua sea ennemis, 

fage. Gar Us tiroyent tant eflpeesement. T k arbalestreis ni ta mia ; " 

qne lea Fran^ola ne B^yoTont deqnm 

eo3t^ entendre, qa^ila ne nuaent eon- tooted by Bencher in his translation of 

buvtIs de trayt; et s'avan^oyent tons- *ilOonsolatodelllare,' p.618. Srenthe 

jonn cee Anglols, et petit & petit enqne- long-bow might incur this censure ; or 

Tovent terre. Part I. c. 162. any weapon in which the combatants 

It is by an odd oversight that Slamondl fought etninus. But if we look at tho 

hw said (x. 296), "■ Lap Anglais ^talent plate-armor of the fifteenth century, it 

accoutum^ k se senrir sans cesse de Par- mav seem that a knight had not much 

halite." The cross-bow was looked upon to boast of the danger to which he ex- 

ma a weapon unworthy of a brave man ; posed himself, especially when encounter* 

• prv^dlce which afterwards prevailed ing infbntry. 
%ith respect to fire-arms. A romancer 
yraiaea the emperor Conrad, 

VOl<. I. 5 
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c>eem hardly to belong to the fourteenth century; and the 
convulsions of our own time are sometimes strongly paralleled 
by those which succeeded the battle of Poitiers. Already the 
States-Greneral had established a fundamental principle, that 
no resolution could be passed as the opinion of the whole 
unless each of the three orders concurred in its adoption.^ 
The right of levying and of regulating the collection of taxes 
was recognized. But that assembly, which met at Paris 
immediately after the battle, went iar greater lengths in the 
reform and control of government. From the time of Philip 
the Fair the abuses natural to arbitrary power had" harassed 
the people. There now seemed an opportunity of redress ; 
and however seditious, or even treasonable, may have been 
the motives of those who guided this assembly of the States, 
especially the famous Marcel, it is clear that many of tlieir 
reformations tended to liberty and the public good.' But the 
tumultuous scenes which passed in the capital, sometimes 
heightened into civil war, necessarily distracted men from 
the common defence against Edward. These tumults were 
excited, and the distraction increased, by Charles king of 
Navarre, sumamed the Bad, to whom the French writers 
have, not perhaps unjustly, attributed a character of unmixed 
and inveterate malignity. He was grandson of Louis Hutin, 
by his daughter Jane, and, if Edward's pretence of claiming 
through females, could be admitted, was a nearer heir to the 
crown ; the consciousness of which seems to have suggested 
itself to his depraved mind as an excuse for his treacheries, 
though he could entertain very little prospect of asserting the 
claim against either contending party. John had bestowed 
his daughter in marriage on the king of Navarre; but he 
very soon gave a proof of his character by procuring the 
assassination of the king's favorite, Charles de la Cerda. An 
irreconcileable enmity was the natural result of this crime. 
Charles became aware that he had offended beyond the possi- 
bility of forgiveness, and that no letters of pardon, nor pre- 
tended reconciliation, could secure him from the king's resent- 
ment Thus, impelled by guilt into deeper guilt, he entered 
into alliances with Edward, and fomented the seditious spirit 
of Paris. Eloquent and insinuating, he was the favorite of the 



1 Ordonnanees des Rols de France, 1. 11. bat it arose Indispensably out of my 

s I must refer the render onward to the rangement and preTented greater Inoon* 

next chapter for more information on this Teniences 

subject. This separation is InconTenient, 
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people, wKose grievances he affected to pity, and with whose 
leaders he intrigued. As his paternal inheritance, he pos* 
sessed the county of Evreux in Normandy. The proximity 
of this to Paris created a formidable diversion in favor of 
Edward HI., and connected the English garrisons of the 
North with those of Poitou and Guienne. 

There is no affliction which did not fall upon France during 
this miserable period. A foreign enemy was in the heart of 
the kingdom, the king a prisoner, the capital in sedition, a 
treacherous prince of the blood in arms against the sovereign 
authority. Famine, the sure and terrible companion of war, 
for several years desolated the country. In 1348 a pestilence, 
the most extensive and unsparing of which we have any 
memorial, visited France as well as the rest of Europe, and 
consummated the work of hunger and the sword.^ The com- 
panies of adventure, mercenary troops in the service of John 
or Edward, finding no immediate occupation after the truce 
of 1357, scattered themselves over the country in search of 
pillage. No force existed sufficiently powerful to check these 
robbers in their career. Undismayed by superstition, they 
compelled the pope to redeem himself in Avignon by the 
payment of forty thousand crowns.* France was the passive 
victim of their license, even after the pacification concluded 
with England, till some were diverted into Italy, and others 
led by Du Guesclin to the war of Castile. Impatient of this 

1 A ftall acconnt of tbe niTwefl made five millions who died of the fbnneT 
hy this memorable plagne may be found plague in France merely diminished the 
in Mattco Villftni. the second of that nnmber of the oppressed, producing no 
Ikmily who wrote the history of Florence, perceptible etfoet. But tnis is exagger* 
His brother and predecessor, John VII- ated. The plague caused a truce of 
laid, was himself a rlctim to it. The seToral months. The war was in fiust 
disease began in the Lerant about 1346 ; carried on with less rigor for some years, 
from whence Italian traders brought it It is. however, by no means unlikely 
to Sicily, Pipa, and Genoa. In ImS It that the naniber of deaths has been over- 
passed the Alps and spread over France rated. Nothing can be more loose than 
and Spain ; in the next year it reached the statistical evidence of mediasval 
Britain, and in 1860 laid waste Qermany writers. Thus 80,000 are said to have 
and other northern states ; lasting gen- died at Narbonno. (Michelct, v. 94.) 
erally about five months in each country. But had Narbonne so many to lose ? At 
At Florence more than three out of five least, would not the depopulation have 
died. M uratorl, Script. Rerum Italica* been out of all proportion to other cities ? 
rum, t. ziv. p. 12. The stories of Boo- * Froissart, p. 1S7. This troop of ban- 
caccio^s Docamerone, as is well known, are dltti was commanded by Amaud de Cer- 
snppo#ed to be related by a society of vole, sumamed I' Archiprfitre, fh>m a ben- 
Florentine ladies and gentlemen retired eflce which, although a layman, he pos- 
to the country during this pestilence. sensed, according to the irregularitv of 

Another pestUeuee, only less destruc- those ages. See a memoir on the life of 

tlve than the former, wasted both France Amaud de Cervole, in the twenty-fifth 

and England In 1861. Slsmondi bitterly volume of the Academy of InscripUons. 
romarlu (x. 842) that between four and 
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wretchedness, and slung hj the insolence and luxury of their 
^^ brds, (he peaaantry of several districts broke out 
**■ into a dreadful insurrection. This was called the 

Jacquerie, from the cant phrase Jacques Bonbomme, applied 
to men of that class ; and was marked hy all the circuoist&aces 
of horror incident to the rising of an exasperated and unen- 
lightened populace.' 

Subdued by these misfortunes, though Edward had made 
pmeaat but slight progress towards the conquest of the 
Bwtigni. country, the regent of France, afterwards Charles 
v., submitted to the peace of BretignL By this treaty, not lo 
mention lesj importimt articles, all Guienne, Gcascony, Foitou, 
IBW Sainlonge, the Limousin, and the Angoumois, aa 
well as Calaij, and the county of Ponthieu, were 
ceded in full sovereignty to Eldward; a price abundantly com- 
pensating his renunciation of the title of France, which was the 
sole concession stipulated in return. Every care seems lo 
have been taken to make the cession of these provinces ootot 
plete. The first six articles of the treaty expressly surrender 
them to the king of England. By the seventh, John and his 
son engaged to convey within a year &om the ensuing 
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Michaelmas all their rights over them, and especially those 
of sovereignty and feudal appeal. The same words are re- 
peated still more emphatically in the eleventh and some 
other articles. The twelfth stipulates the exchange of mu- 
tual renunciations; hy John, of aU right over the ceded 
countries ; hy Edward, of his claim to the throne of France. 
At Calais the treaty of Bretigni was renewed by John, who, 
aa a prisoner, had been no party to the former compact, with 
the omission only of the twelfth article, respecting the ex- 
change of renunciations. But that it was not intended to 
waive them by this omission is abundantly manifest by instru- 
ments of both the kings, in which reference is made to their fu- 
ture interchanges at Bruges, on the feast of St. Andrew, 1361. 
And, until that time should arrive, Edward promises to lay 
aside the title and arms of France (an engagement which he 
strictly kept^), and John to act in no respect as king or 
suzerain over the ceded provinces. Finally, on November 
15, 1361, two commissioners are appointed by Edward to re- 
ceive the renunciations of the king of France at Bruges on 
the ensuing feast of St Andrew,' and to do whatever might 
be mutually required by virtue of the treaty. These, how- 
ever, seem to have been withheld, and the twelfth article of 
the treaty of Bretigni was never expressly completed. By 
mutual instruments, executed at Calais, October 24, it had 
been declared that the sovereignty of the ceded provinces, as 
well as Edward's right to the crown of France, should remain 
as before, although suspended as to its exercise, until the ex- 
change of renunciations, notwithstanding any words of present 
conveyance or release in the treaties of Bretigni and Calais. 
Ajid another pair of letters-patent, dated October 26, contains 
the form of renunciations, which, it is mutually declared, 
should have effect by virtue of the present letters, in case one 
party should be ready to exchange such renunciations at the 
time and place appointed, and the other should make default 
therein. These instruments executed at Calais are so prolix, 
and so studiously enveloped, as it seems, in the obscurity of 
technical language, that it is difficult to extract their precise 
intention. It appears, nevertheless, that whichever party was 
prepared to perform what was required of him at Bruges on 

1 Edward givM John the title of King t1. p. 217. The treftty was signed Oeto- 
of France in an instrument bea^ng date ber 24. Id. p. 219. 
at Calais, October 22, 1860. Bymer, i. > Bym. t. ri, p. 889 
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November 30, 1361, the other theo and there making dc&ult, 
would acquire not oaly what our lawyers might call an 
equitable title, but an actual vested right, bj virtue of the 
provi^oQ in tiie letters-patent of October 26, 1360. The ap- 
pointment above mentioned of Edward's conunlsdionera on 
November 15, 1361, seems to throw upon the French the 
burden of proving that John sent his envoys with equally 
full powers to the place of meeting, and that the non-intei^ 
change of renunciations was owing to the English govera- 
ment. Bui though an historian, sixty years later (Juvenal dea 
Ursins), asserts that the French commissioners attended at 
Bruges, and that those of Edward made default, this is 
certainly rendered improbable by the actual appointment of 
commissioners made by the Jiing of England ou the I5tli of 
November, by the wlence of Charles V. after the recom- 
mencement of hostilities, wlio would have rejoiced in so good 
a ground of excuse, and by the language of some English 
instruments, compliuning that the French renunciations were 
withheld.* It is suggested hy the Fi-ench authors that Ed- 
ward was unwilling to execute a formal renunciation of his 
claim to the crown. But we can hardly suppose that, in 
order to evade this condition, which he had votuutarily im< 
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posed upon himself by the treiaties of Bretigui and Calais, he 
would have left his title to the provinces ceded bj those con- 
ventions imperfect He certainly deemed it indefeasible, and 
acted, without any complaint from the French court, as the 
perfect master of those countries. He created his son prince 
of Aquitaine, with the fullest powers over that new principal* 
ity, holding it in fief of the crown of England by the yearly 
rent of an ounce of gold.^ And the court of that great 
prince was kept for several years at Bordeaux. 

I have gone something more than usual into detail as to 
these circumstances, because a very specious account is given 
by some French historians and antiquaries which tends to 
throw the blame of the rupture in 1368 upon Edward IH.* 
Unfounded as was his pretensidh to the crown of France, and 
actuated as we must consider him by the most ruinous am- 
bition, his character was unblemished by ill faith. There is 
no apparent cause to impute the i*avages made in France by 
soldiers formerly in the English service to his instigation, nor 
any proof of a connection with the king of Navarre subse- 
quently to the peace of Bretigni. But a good lesson may be 
drawn by conquerors from the change of fortune that befell 
Sdward III. A long warfare, and unexampled success, had 
procured for him some of the richest provinces of France. 
Within a short time he was entirely stripped of them, less 
through any particular misconduct than in consequence of the 
intrinsic difficulty of preserving such acquisitions. The French 
were already knit together as one people; and even those 

1 Rym. t. Ti. p. 885-389. Oae elatwe wrre, I bope, to repel their argaments, 
is rem&rkable ; Edward reeerres to him- which, I may be permitted to observe, 
self the right of creating the province of no English writer has hitherto under- 
Aquitaine into a kingdom. So high were taJcen to answer. This is not said in 
the notions of this great monarch in an order to assume any praise to myself; in 
age when the piivitege of creating new &ct, I liave been guided. In a great de- 
kingdoms was deemed to belong only to gree, by one of the adrerse couuiiel, M. 
the pope and the emperor. Etiam si per Bonamy, whose statement of fiictii is very 
noe hujusmodi provincisB ad regalis bono- fldr, and makes me suspect a little that 
fis titulum et ftastiginm imposterum sub- he saw the weakness of his own cauM. 
Umentar; qnam erectionem fiiciendam The authority of Christine de Pisan, 
per nos ex tunc specialiter reservamus. a contemporary panegyrist of the French 

3 Besides Villaret and other hlstorianSf king, is not, perhaps, very material in 

the reader who IMs any cariosity on this such a question ; but -she seems wholly 

subject may consult three memoirs in ignorant of this supposed omission on 

the I5th volume of the Academy of In- Edward's side, and puts the Justice of 

frriptions by llQf . Steousse, Sailer, and Charles V.'s war on a yery different 

Bonamy. — These distinguished antiqua- basis f namely, that treaties not condu- 

ries unite, but the third with much less cive to the publio interest ought not to 

confidence and passion than the ottier be kept. — Collection des Mimoires, t. ▼. 

two, in charging the omission upon Ed- p. 187. A principle more often acted 

ward. The observations in the text will upon than ayowsd ! 
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whose feudal duties sometimes lead them into the field ngain^t 
their sovereign could not endure (he feeling of dismember- 
ment from the monarchy. When the peace of Bretigni was 
to be carried into effect, the nobility of the South remon- 
Blrated against the lo.ss of the king's sovereignty, and showed, 
it is said, in their charters granted by Charlemagne, a promise 
never to transfer the right of protecting them to anoUier 
Tbe citizens of Rochfrlle implored the king not lo desert 
them, and prote.><ted tlieir readiness to pay half their estate:! 
in taxes, rather than full under the power of England, John 
with lieaviness of heart persuaded these faithful people to 
comply with that destiny which he had not been able to sur- 
mount. At length ihey sullenly submiiied : we will obey, they 
said, (he English with our lips, but our hearts shall never 
forget lln;ir allegiance.* Such unwilling subjects might i>er- 
haps have been won by a prudent government ; but the tem- 
per of the prince of Wales, which was rather stem and 
arbitrary, did not conciliate their hearts to his cause.' After 
the expedition into Castile, a most injudicious and fatal enter- 
prise, he attempted to impose a heavy tax upon Guienne. 
This was extended to the lands of the nobility, who claimed 
an immunity from all impositions. Many of (he chief lords 
in Guienne and Gascony carried their complaints 
Euptun of '^ ^^^ throne of Charles V., who had succeeded his 
"|*S™J*<* father in 1364, appealing to him as the prince's 
' sovereign and judge. After a year's delay the 
'"■ king ventured to summon the Black Prince to 

eae charges before the peers of France, and the war 
ily recommenced between (he two countries,' 
1 it is impossible to reconcile the conduct of Charles 
occasion to the siern principles of rectitude which 
ays to be obeyed, yet the exceeding injustice of Ed- 
he former war, and the miseries which he inflicted 
unoffending people in (he prosecution of his clain^ 
IT towards ex(enualiDg this breach of the treaty of 

, juK-l. ehip. ai4. ■OaKomnbaao.ISaS.KnHtlmsIw. 

d'Albrot, dm of the prind- » tnaty win «mcluiloil belKWd Phirln 

1 O'UKiin)', (0 vhicta Fn>i>- nad Hsnrj' Iiiti«i: of dullle. irlicKla tlu 

than Kl Bonlrsiux, iwpilbw Isl'er cipremlv gtlpuLiitf* tint Mli»t»iCT 

u of the KiatherD nDbllllj, put* of Onleans or BngLmi lie might 

Ed'mi III., vMn nflRp Ihs ronquer he wonLdnlTf up M tlic king of 

IguJ, HTDked nU hli gnnli Fnnc*.— Kfimr, t. >^ p.G>S. 
-Bjait, I. rt. p. 891. 
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Bretigni. It is observed, indeed, with some truth by Rapiu, 
that we judge of Charles's prudence by the event ; and that, 
if he had been unfortunate in the war, he would have brought 
on himself the reproaches of all mankind, and even of those 
writers who are now most ready to extol him. But his 
measures had been so sagaciously taken, that, except through 
that perverseness of fortune, against which, especially in war 
there is no security, he could hardly fail of success* Th« 
elder Edward was decUning through age, and the youngef 
through disease ; the ceded provinces were eager to return 
to their native king, and their garrisons, as we may infer by 
their easy reduction, feeble and ill-supplied. France, on the 
other hand, had recovered breath after her losses ; the sons of 
those who had fallen or fled at Poitiers were in the field ; a 
king, not personally warlike, but eminently wise and popular, 
occupied the throne of the rash and intemperate John. She 
was restored by the policy of Charles V. and the valor of Du 
Guesclin. This hero, a Breton gentleman without fortune or 
exterior graces, was the greatest ornament of France during 
that age. Though inferior, as it seems, to Lord Chandos in 
military skill, as well as in the polished virtues of chivalry, 
his unwearied activity, his talent of inspiring confidence, his 
good fortune, the generosity and frankness of his character, 
have preserved a fresh recollection of his name, which has 
hardly been the case with our countryman. 

In a few campaigns the English were deprived of almost 
all their conquests, and even, in a great degree, of EMii«h 
their original possessions in Guienne. They were lose S^ 
still formidable enemies, not only from their cour- ^^^' 
age and alacrity in the war, but on account of the 
keys of France which they held in their hands ; Bordeaux, 
Bayonne, and Calais, by inheritance or conquest; Brest 
and Cherbourg, in mortgage from their allies, the duke of 
Britany and king of Navarre. But the successor of Edward 
III. was Richard II. ; a reign of feebleness and sedition gave 
no opportunity for prosecuting schemes of ambition. The 
war, protracted with few distinguished events for several 
years, was at length suspended by repeated armistices, not, 
indeed, very strictly observed, and which the animosity of the 
English would not permit to settle in any regular treaty. 
Nothing less than the terms obtained at Bretigni, emphati- 
cally called the Great Peace, would satisfy a frank and cour- 
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a<Teou8 people, who deemed themselves cheated hj the qud- 
Der of its iafraction. The war waa therefore alwajs popular 
in £ngland, aud the credit which an ambitious prince, Thonuis 
duke of Griouceater, obttuned in that countiy, was chieflj 
owing to the determined opposition which he showed to all 
French connections. But the politics of Richard II. were of 
a diSurcnt ca^t ; and Heniy IV. was equally anxious to avoid 
hosiililies with France ; so that, before the unhappy conditJoa 
of that kingdom tempted hia son to revive the claims of Ed- 
ward in stJU more favorable circumstances, there had been 
thirty years of respite, and even some intervals of frien^y 
interci>urae between the two nations. Both, indeed, were 
weakened by internal discord ; but France more fatally than 
England. But tor the calamities of Charles Vl.'e reign, she 
would probably have expelled her enemies from the kingdom. 
The strength of that fertile and populous country was re- 
cruited with surprising rapidity. Sir Hugh Calverley, a 
famous captain in the wars of Edward III., while serving in 
Flanders, laughed at the herald, who assured him that the 
king of France's army, then entering the country, amounted 
to 26,000 lances ; asserting that he had oflen seen their larg- 
est musters, but never so much as a fourth part of the num- 
ber.' The relapse of this great kingdom under Charles VL 
was more pmnful and perilous than her first crisis; but she 
recovered from each through her intrinsic and inextinguish- 
able resources. 

Charles V^ sumamed the Wise, afler a rdgn, which, if we 

A«Mion of overlook a little obliquity in the rupture of the 

^rii VI., peace of Bretigni, may be deemed one of the most 

honorable in French history, dying prematurely, 

! crovm to his son, a boy of thirteen, under the care of 

imbitious uncles, the dukes of Anjou, Berry, and Bur- 

Chorles had retrieved the glory, restored the tran- 

', revived the spirit of his country j the severe trials 

exercised his regency after the battle of Poitiers had 

ined his mind ; he became a sagadous staic^iman, an 

ager of literature, a beneficent lawgiver. He erred, 

jss, though upon plausible grounds, in accumulating a 

easure, which the duke of Anjou seized before he was 

the grave. But all the fruits of his wisdom were lost 

succeeding reign. In a government e£sentially popa- 
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lar the youth or imbecility of the sovereign creates so mate- 
rial derangement In a monarchy, where all the springs of 
the system depend upon one central force, these accidents, 
which are sure in the course of a few generations to recur, 
can scarcely &il to dislocate the whole machine. During 
the forty years that Charles VI. bore the name of king, 
rather than reigned in France, that country was reduced 
to a state far more deplorable than during the captivity of 
John* 

A great change had occurred in the political condition of 
France during the fourteenth century. As the feudal militia 
became unserviceable, the expenses of war were increased 
through the necessity of taking troops into constant pay ; and 
while more luxurious refinements of living heightened the 
temptations to profuseness, the means of enjoying them were 
lessened by improvident alienations of the domain. Hence, 
taxes, hitherto almost unknown, were levied incessantly, and 
with all those circumstances of oppression which are natural 
to the fiscal proceedings of an arbitrary government. These, 
as has been said before, gave rise to the unpopularity of the 
two first Yalois, and were nearly leading to a complete revo- 
lution in the convulsions that succeeded the battle of Poitiers* 
The confidence reposed in Charles Y.'s wisdom and economy 
kept everything at rest during his reign, though the taxes 
were still very heavy. But the seizure of his vast accumula- 
tions by the duke of Anjou, and the ill faith with which the 
new government imposed subsidies, afber promising their abo- 
lition, provoked the people of Paris, and some- sedittons 
times of other places, to repeated seditions. The *' ^*^' 
States-General not only compelled the government to revoke 
these impositions and restore the nation, at least according to 
the language of edicts, to all their liberties, but, with less wis- 
dom, refused to make any grant of money. Indeed a re- 
markable spirit of democratical freedom was then rising in 
those classes on whom the crown and nobility had so long 
trampled. An example was held out by the Flemings, who, 
always tenacious of their privileges, because conscious of their 
ability to maintain them, were engaged in a furious conflict with 
Louis count of Flanders.^ The court of France took part 

1 The Vlemlsh rabeUioB, which origi- upon the people of Ghent without their 
oated in an attempt, soggeeted by bad consent, ia related in a Tery interesting 
adTftwn to the count, to impoee a tax manner by Froiasart, p. U. c. 87, Ibc, who 
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in this war ; and aRer obtaining a decisive victoiy over the 
c'O'.iina of Ghent, Charles VI. returned to chastise those of 
Pari''.' Unable to resist the roval army, the city waa treated 
aa the ^poil of conquest ; its immunities abridged ; its most 
active leaders put to death ; a fine of uncommon severity im- 
posed ; and the taxes renewed bj arbitrary prerogative. But 
the people preserved their indignnlion for a favorable mo- 
ment; and were unfortuaateiy led by it, when rendered sub- 
servient to the ambition of others, into a series of crimes, and 
K long ahenation from the interests of their country. 

Il is ditHcult to name a Hmit beyond which taies will not 
be borne without impatience, when they appear lo be called 
for by necessity, and fnithfully applied; nor is it impracticable 
for a skilful minister to deceive the people in both these 
respects. But the sting of taxation is wastefulness. What 
high-spirited man could see without indignation the eaminga 
of hia labor, yielded ungrudgingly to the public defence, 
become the spoil of parasites and speculators? It is this 
that mortifies the liberal hand of public spirit ; and those 
statesmen who deem the security of government to depend 
not on laws and armies, but on the moral sympathies and 
prejudices of the people, will vigilantly guard against even 
the suspicion of prodigality. In the present stage of society 
it is impossible to conceive that degree of misapplicatjoa 
which existed in the French treasury under Charles VI^ 
because the real exigencies of (he state could never again be 
80 inconsiderable. Scarcely any military force was kept op ; 

•4i»liBerodotaglDaliiipUdlr,llnIIiuw, PsrltlikDi, Freiout nri, mnld Iw** 

Mid poiwr oier the hmrl. 1 would md- Bpr™d o™r Fmnm ; lonle genlllksn mt 

dH tbe blsCorlcal ttuiient to BcquKlst noblmie eOt tu mntie et uirdue eo 

hlinHir<rlihtb»ii(nD«utioDi>nliTltli rnnoi; cor >oald the J«-i[u«rieh»« 



rtotu tkedon), *ould probubl;' hi 



□ biilorlcal Ibe craamaiii of Eaxltnd mlgbt JuaUy 
• enh md be deemed bj Rlchinl II. '■ cDUDcll mnrh 



L un bg (bund In FnUiart. the Flemleta tawni uhDonledgKllUcta- 
rlu ri. had be>D drtwied hj urd aa Udc of I'mun in 13M, Krwr, 
Dgi, lh< luamctlaii of th* I. Til. p. W. 
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and the produce of the grievous impositions then levied was 
chiefly lavished upon the royal household,^ or plundered by 
the officers of government This naturally resulted from the 
peculiar and afflicting circumstances of this reign. The 
duke of Anjou pretended to be entitled by the late king's 
appointment, if not by the constitution of France, to exercise 
the government as regent during the minority;' but this 
period, which would naturally be very short, a law of Charles 
V. having fixed the age of majority at thirteen, was still mora 
abridged by consent ; and after the young monarch's corona- 
tion, he was considered as reigning with full personal au- 
thority. Anjou, Berry, and Burgundy, together with the 
king's maternal uncle, the duke of Bourbon, divided the 
actual exercise of government. 

The first of these soon undertook an expedition into Italy, 
to possess himself of the crown of Naples, in which he per- 
bhed. Berry was a profuse and voluptuous man, of no great 
talents ; though his rank, and the middle position which he 
held between struggling parties, made him rather conspicuous 
throughout the revolutions of that age. The most respecta- 
ble of the king's uncles, the duke of Bourbon, being further 
removed fi:^m the royal stem, and of an unassuming charac- 

1 The ezpenaefl of the royal honiehold, patent; and snppoees that the king had 

vhich uader Charles V. were 94,000 suppressed both, as neither party seems 

Ihrres, amoanted In 1412 to 460,000. to have arailed it«e]f of their authority 

Viilaret. t. iii. p. 243. '• et the king was In the discussions that took place after 

ED ill supplied that his plate had been the king's death. (Hist, de Fnnce, t. iii. 

pawned. When Montagu, minister of p. 662, edit. 1720). Viilaret, as is too 

the flnanoes, was arrested, in 1409, aU much his custom, slidns oyer the dlffl- 

thia plate was found concealed in his culty without notice. But M. de Br6- 

house. qulgni (M6m. de I'Acad. des Inscript. 1. 1. 

* It has always been an unsettled p. 588) obserres that the second of thoae 

pdnt whether the presumptlTe heir is instruments, as published by M. 96- 

entitled to the regency of l^rance; and, consse, in the Ordonnancee des Rois, t. 

if he be so to the regency, whether this tI. p. 406, dlflers most essentially ttom 

includes the custody of the minor -s per- that in Dupuy, and contains no mention 

ion. The particular case of the duke of whateTer of the government. It is, 

Ai^ou is subject to a considerable appar- therefore, easily reconcilable with the 

entdifflcolty. Two instruments of Charles first, that confers the n^ncy on the 

v., bearing the same date of October, 1874, duke of Aiv|ou. As Dupuy took it from 

as published by Dupuy (Traits de Bla- the same source as S6cou8se, namely, 

Jorft6 des Sols, p. 161), are plainly irrec- the Tr^sor des Chartes, a strong sua- 

oncilable with each other; the former picion of wilfbl interpolation &lls upon 

giving the excluslTe regency to the duke him, or upon the editor of his posthu- 

of A^oa, reeerring the custody of the mous work, printed in 166& This date 

minor's pierson to other guardians ; the will readilv suggest a motive for such an 

latter conftning not only this custody, interpolation to those who recollect the 

but the government of the kingdoni. on circumstances of France at that time and 

the queen, and on tiie dukes of Bur* for some years before ; Anne of Austria 

gundy and Bourbon, without mention- having maintained herself in possession 

ing the duke (^ Ax^u^s name. Daniel of a testamentary ragency a^^nst tha 

calls these testaments of Charles V., presumptive heir 
they are in ttie form of letten- 
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ter, took a less active part than his three coadjutors. Bur- 
gundy, an ambitious and able prince, maintained the ascen- 
dency, until Charles, weary of a restraint which had been 
j^g_ protracted by his unde till he was in his twenty- 
first year, took the reins into his own hands. The 
dukes of Burgundy and Berry retired from court, and the 
administration was committed to a different set of men, at 
the head of whom appeared the constable de Glisson, a sol- 
dier of great fame in the English wars. The people rejoiced 
in the fall of the princes by whose exactions they had been 
plundered ; but the new ministers soon rendered themselves 
odious by similar conduct The fortune of Clisson, after a 
few years' favor, amounted to 1,700,000 livres, equal in 
weight of silver, to say nothing of the depreciation of money, 
to ten times that sum at present^ 

Charles YI. had reigned fiye years from his assumption 
of power, when he was seized with a derangement 
mentor of intellect, which continued, through a series of 
>.d"iS3^' recoveries and relapses, to his death. He passed 
thirty years in a pitiable state of suffering, neglected 
by his family, particularly by the most infamous of women, 
Isabel of Bavaria, his queen, to a degree which is hardly 
credible.' The ministers were immediately disgraced; tlie 
princes reassumed their stations. For several years the 
duke of Burgundy conducted the government But this was 
PardMof ^ opposition to a formidable rival, Louis, Duke 
Burgundy of Orleans, the king's brother. It was impoj^sibk 
that a prince so near to the throne, fisivored by t'.e 
queen, perhaps vrith criminal fondness, and by the people on 
account of his exteimal graces, should not acquire a share of 
power. He succeeded at length in obtaining the whole man- 
agement of affairs ; wherein the outrageous dissoluteness of 
his conduct, and still more the excessive taxes imposed, ren- 
dered him altogether odious. The Parisians compared his 
administration with that of the duke of Burgundy ; and from 
that time ranged themselves on the side of the latter and his 

1 Froissart, p. It. e. 46. of Orleans, and m p na mia h«r as merely 
s Siflmondi inclines to speak more fti- an Indolent woman fond of good cheer. 
Torably of this queen than most have Yet he ownB that the king waa so nag- 
done : " Dans Ics temps post^rloum on Irctcd as to snlfer fVom an excessive want 
B*e8t pin k fUre un monstro de Isabeau of cleanlinefls, sometimes even from hnn- 
de BaviAre." He tlHcredlte the sn.-iiicion jr«'r (xii. 218, 225). Was this no impnta* 
of a criminal intercourse with the duke tion on his wUb? See too Michelet,Ti. 4SL 
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fiimilj, throughout the long distractions to which the ambition 
of these princes gave birth. 

The death of the duke of Bui^ndj, in 1404, af^er sev- 
eral fluctuations of success between him and the duke of 
Orleans, by no means left his party without a head. Equally 
brave and ambitious, but far more audacious and miprinci- 
pled, his son John, sumamed Sanspeur, sustained the same 
contest. A reconciliation had been, however, brought about 
with the duke of Orleans ; they had sworn reciprocal friend- 
ship, and participated, as was the custom, in order to render 
these obligations more solemn, in the same communion. In 
the midst of this outward harmony, the duke of 
Orleans was assassinated in the streets of Paris. Jhe*duk« of 
Afler a slight attempt at concealment, Burgundy OriMiu, 
avowed and boasted of the crime, to which he had ^'^' 
been instigated, it is said, by somewhat more than political 
jealousy.^ From this fatal moment the dissensions of the 
royal family began to assume the complexion of civil war. 
The queen, the sons of the duke of Orleans, with the dukes 
of BeiTy and Bourbon, united against the assassin. But he 
possessed, in addition to his own appanage of Burgundy, the 
county of Flanders as his maternal inheritance; and the 
people of Paris, who hated the duke of Orleans, readily for- 
gave, or rather exulted in his murder.' 

^Oriaftna la mid to hare boasted of of Orleans, when ther were openlj and 

the daehess of Burgandy's &vors. Vill. rehemently the partlaans of his mur- 

t idU. p. 474. Amelgard, who wrote derer? Od the first return of the duke 

about eighty years after the time, says, of Buigundy to Paris after the assasAi- 

Tim etlun inferre attentare prsesumpsit. nation, the citixens shouted Noel, the 

Notiras des IVIanuscrits du Roi, t. i.p. 411. usual cry on the entrance of the kiug, 

s jIDehelet represents this young prince to the great displeasure of the queen and 

as r^retted and belored; but his Ian- other princes. "£t pour ml, comnio 

guage L^ fall of those strange contnutts dit est dossus, il estoit trta fort aym6 da 

and inoonslfltenciee which, for the sake commun peuple de Paris, et aTolent 

of eibct, this most brilliant writer some- grand esp^rance quMceluy due eust tria 

times employs. ** Ilavait, dans ses em- grand affection an royaume, et k la chose 

portemens de jeunease, terriblement vez^ publicque, et aTolent souTenance des 

le peuple; il futmauditdu peuple, pleur6 grans tallies qui avoient est^ mtses sua 

du peuple. Vlrant, il coftta Men de depais la mort du duo Philippe de Bonr> 

larmes; mala combien plus, mort! SI gogne pire dMceluy. Jnsques 4 Theure 

▼ous eussies demands 4 la France si ce pr^sente, lesquelles lis entendoient que 

jeane homme Halt bien digne de tante feust par le moyen dndit due d'Orleans. 

d'amour, elle eftt ripondn, Je Talmais. Et pouroe estoit grandement eneouru en 

Ce n'estpaa sealement pour le bien qn'on Pindlgnation dMeeluy peuple, et leur 

aime { qui alme, alme tout, lea difi&uts aembloit que Dieu de sa grOoe les aroit 

anssi. Celni-ci plut comme il ^tait, m616 trto<grandement pour r^commandex, 

de bien et de mal. (Hist, de France, tI. qnand il avolt soufllert qu'ils fussent 

6.) What is the meaning of this lore for hors de sa subjection et governeroent, et 

one who, he has Just told as, was cursed quMls en estoient deliTres." Monstrelet, 

by the people? And if Puria was the M. Compare this with what M. Bllohelet 

representative of France, how did the has written, 
people show their affection for the duke 
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It ia easy to eaCimale the weakness of the gOTenun«Dt, from 
the terma upon which the duke of Burgundy was permitted 
to obtaiD pardon at Ghartres, a year after the perpetration of 
the crime. As soon as he entered the royal presence, every 
one rose, except the king, queen, and dauphin. The duke, 
approaching the throne, fell on his knees ; when a lord, who 
acted as a sort of counsel for him, addressed the king : " Sire, 
the duke of Burgandy, your cousin and servant, is come 
before you, being informed that he has incurred your dis- 
pleasure, on account of what he caused to be done to the duke 
of Orleans your brother, for your good and that of your king- 
dom, aa he is ready to prove when it shall please you to hear 
it, and therefore requests you, with all humility, to dismiss 
your resentment towards him, and to receive him into your 

This insolent apol<^ was all the atonement that could be 

extorted for the a^aassin alios of the first prince of 

fflrii^"" the blood. It is not wonderful that the duke of 

beivHD Burgundy soon obtained the management of affiiirs, 

th« pwtiM. (,„,] drove his adversaries from the capital. The 

princes, headed by the father-in-law of the young duke of 

Orleans, the count of Armagnac, from whom their party was 

now denominated, raised their standard against him ; and the 

north of France was rent to pieces by a protracted civil war, 

in which neither party scrupled any extremity of pillage or 

massacre. Several times peace was made ; but each faction, 

conscious of their own insincerity, suspected that of their 

adversaries. The king, of whose name both availed them- 

Bclves, was only in some doubtful intervals of reason capable 

of rendering legitimate the acts of either. The dauphin, 

aware of the tyranny which the two parties alternately eier- 

id, was forced, even at the expense of perpetuating a civil 

', to balance one against the other, and permit neither to 

wholly subdued. He gave peace to the Armagnacs at 

UI3. Auxerre, in despite of the duke of Burgandy ; and, 

having aAerwtu^ united with them against this 

ice, and carried a successful war into Flanders, he disap- 

pomled their revenge by conduding with him a 

treaty at Arras. 

Hiis dauphin and his next brother died within sixteen 

iths of each other, by which the rank devolved upcm 

1 UoniCnlet, put L f. lU. 
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Charles, joangest son of the king. The count of Armagnac, 
now constable of France, retained possession of the govern- 
ment. But his severity, and the weight of taxes, - -^ 
revived the Burgundiain party in Paris, which a ' 
rigid proscription had endeavored to destroy. He brought on 
his head the implacable hatred of the queen, whom he had 
not only shut out from public affairs, but disgraced by the 
detection of her gallantries. Notwithstanding her 
ancient enmity to the duke of Burgundy, she made ^•'*' 
overtures to him, and, being delivered by his troops from con- 
finement, declared herself openly on his side. A few obscure 
persons stole the city keys, and admitted the Burgundians 
into Paris. The tumult which arose showed in a moment 
the disposition of the inhabitants ; but this was more horribly 
displayed a few days afterwards, when the populace, rushing 
to the prisons, massacred the constable d'Armagnac ^n 1410 
and his partisans. Between three and four thou- ^^ 
sand persons were murdered on this day, which has no paral- 
lel but what our own age has witnessed, in the massacre 
perpetrated by the same ferocious populace of Paris, under 
circumstances nearly similar. Not long afterwards an agree- 
ment took place between the duke of Burgundy, who had now 
the king's person as well as the capital in his 
hands, and the dauphin, whose party was enfeebled ^*"* 
by the loss of almost all its leaders. This reconciliation, 
which mutual interest should have rendered per- 
manent, had lasted a veiy short time, when the Aj«»iii»tkm 
duke of Burgundy was assassinated at an interview sur^dy! 
with Charles, in his presence, and by the hands of 
his friends, though not, perhaps, with his previous knowledge.^ 

1 There are three suiyporitiooi coneelT- could not aceept without offending Qod ; 

•hJs to explain this important paasiwe in and conjecture that tMn might mean the 

history, the aesaeslnatlon of John sans- assaMinatlon of the daaphin. But the 

pear. 1. It ww pretended by the dan> expreflsions of Hennr do not relate to any 

phin-s Mends at the time, and has been prlrate proposals or the duke, but to de- 

maintidned more lately (St. Foix, Bsaais mands made by him and the queen, as 

sur Paris, t. lii. p. 200, edit. 1767), that he proxies fbr Charles VI. in conference for 

had premeditated the murder of Charles, peace, which he says he could not accept 

and that his own was an act of 8elf-d»> without offending God and contravening 

ftnce. This is, I think, quite improbable : his own letters-patent. (Rymer, t. ix. p 

the dAuphin had a great army near the 790.) It is not, however, very clear what 

spot, while the duke wan only attended this means. 2. The next hypothesis is, 

tAr fiTe hundred men. Viilaret, indeed, that it was the deliberate act of Charles, 

and St. Foix, in order to throw suspicion But his youth, his feebleness of spirit, 

upon the duke of Burgundy's motives, and especially the consternation into 

asiiert that Henry V. accused him of which, by all testimonies he was thrown 

haTing made propoaals to him which he by the event, are rather advene to this 
Voi« I. 6 
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From whomsoever the crime proceeded, it was a deed of in- 
fatuation, and plunged France afresh into a sea of perils, from 
which the union of these factions had just afforded a hope of 
extricating her. 

It has been mentioned already that the English war had 
almost ceased during the reigns of Richard II. and 
PrSaSf*" ° Henry IV. The former of these was attached by 
E^^Sb/***^ inclination, and latterly by marriage, to the court 
of France ; and, though the French government 
showed at first some disposition to revenge his dethronement, 
yet the new king's success, as well as domestic quarrels, 
deterred it from any serious renewal of the war. A long 
commercial connection had subsisted between England and 
Flanders, which the dukes of Burgundy, when they became 
sovereigns of the latter country upon the death of count 
Louis in 1384, were studious to preserve by separate ttuces.* 
They acted upon the same pacific policy when their interest 
predominated in the councils of France. Henry had even 
a negotiation pending for the marriage of his eldest son with 
a princess of Burgundy,^ when an unexpected proposal from 
the opposite side set more tempting views before his eyes. 
The Armagnacs, pressed hard by the duke of Burgundy, 
offered, in consideration of only 4000 troops, the pay of which 
they would themselves defray, to assist him in the recov- 
1412 ®^y ^^ Guienne and Poitou. Four prmces of the 

^* blood — Berry, Bourbon, Orleans, and Alen9on — 

disgraced their names by signing this treaty.' Henry broke 
off his alliance with Burgundy, and sent a force into France, 
which found on its arrival that the princes had made a sep- 
arate treaty, without the least concern for their English allies. 
After his death, Henry V. engaged for some time in a series 
of negotiations with the French court, where the Orleans 
party now prevailed, and with the duke of Burgundy. He 
even secretly treated at the same time for a marriage with 
Catherine of Finance (which seems to have been his favorite, 

explanation. 8. It remains onlj to con- qnenees, than that which had inroToked 

elude that Tanegni de Ghastel, and other it. Gharlee, however, by his sabeequent 

Ikrorites of the daaphin, long attached conduct, recogniied their deed, and nat- 

to the Orleans fkction, who Justly re- urally exposed himself to the resentment 

garded the duke as an infiunous assassin, of the young duke of Buivundy. 

and might question his sincerity or their i Rymer, t. Tiii. p. 511 ; llUaret, t. 

own safety if he should regain the aecen- xli. p. 174. 

dant, took advantage of this opportunity * Idem, t. Tiii. p. 721. 

to «ommit an act of retaliation, loss crim> * Idem, t. Tiii. p. 726, 787, 788. 

inal, but not less ruinous In its conse- 
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as it was nltimately his successful project) ^ and with a 

danghter of the duke — a duplicity not creditable to his 

memory.^ But Henry's ambition, which aimed at the highest 

quarry, was not long fettered by negotiation ; and, indeed, his 

proposals of marrying Catherine were coupled with such 

exorbitant demands, as France, notwithstanding all 

her weakness, could not admit, though she would p^lSS?by' 

have ceded Guienne, and given a vast dowry with Henry v. 

the princess." He invaded Normandy, took Har- 

fleur, and won the great battle of Azincourt on his march to 

Calais.* 

The flower of French chivalry was mowed down in this 
fatal day, but especially the chiefs of the Orleans party, and 
the princes of the royal blood, met with death or captivity. 
Burgundy had still suffered nothing ; but a clandestine nego- 
tiation had secured the duke's neutrality, though he seems 
not to have entered into a regular alliance till a year after 
the battle of Azincourt, when, by a secret treaty at Calais, he 
acknowledged the right of Henry to the crown of France, 
and his own obligation to do him homage, though its per- 
formance was to be suspended till Henry should become 
master of a considerable part of the kingdom.^ In a second 
invasion the English achieved the conquest of Normandy ; 
and this, in all subsequent negotiations foi* peace during the 
life of Henry, he would never consent to relinquish. After 
several conferences, which his demands rendered abortive, the 
French court at length consented to add Normandy to the 
cessions made in the peace at Bretigni;'^ and the treaty, 
though laboring under some difficulties, seems to have been 
nearly completed, when the duke of Burgundy, for jui^ u^ 
reasons unexplained, suddenly came to a reconcil- ^*i»- 

i Rymer, t. ix. p. 186. 9000 were knlghtB or genttemen. Almost 

« The terms required by Henry^a em- ee many were made prisoDere. The Rnj?- 

teoBadon in 1415 were the crown of Ush, according to Monstrelet, loet 1600 

Fra.nce ; or, at leant, reserring Henry's men ; but their own historians reduce 

y^hts to that, Normandy, Touraine, this toaTery small number. It La curious 

Maine, Guienne, with the homage of that the duke of Berr>', who advised the 

Britany and Flanders. The French of- French to avoid an action, had been in 

ieT«d Guienne and Salntonge. and a the battle of Poitiers flfty-nlne years 

dowry of 800,000 gold crowns tor Cath- before. Vill. t. jOU. p. 856. 

«Tine. The English demanded 2,000,000. * Compare Rym. t. ix. p. 84. 138. 804, 

Byxn. t. ix. p. 218. 894. The last reference is to the tr'^ty 

s The English army at Azincourt was of Calais, 

probably of not more than 15.000 men ; 6 Rym. t. ix. p. 628, 768. Nothing can 

tho French were at the least 50,000, and, be more insolont than the tone of Hen- 

by some computations, much more nu- ry's instrncti >ns to his commissioners, 

They lost 10,000 killed, of whom p. 628. 
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iation with the dauphin. This event, which must hare been 
inlended adversely to Henry, would probably have broken off 
3^,t, 10, all parley on the subject of peace, if it had not 
luB' been speedily followed by one Btill more surpriung, 

the assassination of the duke of Burgundy at Moniereau. 

An act of treachery so apparently unprovoked inflamed 
the minds of that powerful parly which had looked up to the 
duke as their leader and patron. The city of Paris, especially, 
abjured at once its respect for the supposed author of the 
murder, though the legitimate heir of the crown. A solenin 
oath was taken by all ranks to revenge the crime ; the nobility, 
the clergy, the parliament, vying with the populace in their 
invectives against Charles, whom ihey now styled only pr&. 
tended (soi-disant) dauphin. Philip, son of the assassinated 
duke, who, witli all the popularity and much of the ability of 
his fatlier, did not inherit all his depravity, was instigated by 
a pardonable excess of filial resentment to ally himself with 
the king of England. These passions of the people and the 
duke of Bui^ndy, concurring with tbe imbecility of Charles 
jretijti VI. and the rancor of Isabel towards her son, led 
^J-M. lo the treaty of Troyes. This compact, signed by 

^' ' the queen and duke, as proiies of the king, who 
had fallen into a state of unconscious idiocy, stipulated that 
Henry V., upon bis marriage with Catherine, should become 
immrfiately regent of France, and, after the death of Charle.-;, 
succeed to the kingdom, in exclusion not only of the dauphin, 
but of all the royal family.^ It is unnecessary to remark that 
these flagitious provisions were absolutely invalid. But they 
had at the time the strong sanction of force ; and Hen^ miglit 
plausibly flatter himself with a hope of establishing his own 
usurpation as firmly in France as his father's had been in 
England. What not even the comprehensive policy of Ed- 
ward ITT., the enei^ of the Black Prince, the valor of their 

inollyses and Chandoses, nor his own victories could attain, 

ivf seemed, by a strange vicissitude of fortune, to court his 

' Aa If thnnufa ihMiia on ■aoant of tnatr, which he mi Kn proad to tOaSt. 
lu pettjF jupiilittani sbant the domr U» SIkl»-Oenend, or nthir bj t tnrti^ 
n of FmD» aTlh OhxrOn^ d«c«ue lo ] 

d.p. 110. nil 
I) (UpuliaDii la tb* 
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ambition. Daring two years that Henry lived after the treaty 
of Troyes, he goyemed the north of France with unlimited 
authority in the name of Charles VI. The latter survived 
his son-in-law bat a few weeks ; and the infant Henry VI. 
was immediately proclaimed king of France and England, 
under the regency of his uncle the duke of Bedford. 

Notwithstanding the disadvantage of a minority, the Eng- 
lish cause was less weakened by the death of Henry than 
might have been expected. The duke of Bedford partook of 
the same character, and resembled his brother in gt^te of 
&uit8 as well as virtues ; in his haughtiness and 'nnce at tiM 
arbitrary temper as in his energy and address. At ^SS« vn. 
the accession of Charles VII. the usurper was ao- ^•** ^*^ 
knowledged by all the northern provinces of France, except 
a few fortresses, by most of Guienne, and the 
dominions of Burgundy. The duke of Britany ^*^' ^ 
soon aflerwards acceded to the treaty of Troyes, but changed 
his party again several times within a few years. The 
central provinces, with Languedoc, Poitou, and Dauphin^, 
were faithful to the king. For some years the war continued 
without any decisive result ; but the balance was clearly swayed 
in favor of England. For this it is not difficult to assign sev- 
eral causes. The animosity of the Parisians and c^^^^th. 
the duke of Burgundy against the Armagnac party success of th« 
still continued, mingled in the former with dread ^°«"***- 
of the king's return, whom they judged themselves to have 
inexpiably offended. The war had brought forward some 
accomplished commanders in the English army ; surpassing, 
not indeed in valor and enterprise, but in military skill, any 
whom France could oppose to them. Of these the most dis- 
tinguished, besides the duke of Bedford himself, were War- 
wid(, Salisbury, and Talbot Their troops, too, were still 
very superior to the French. But this, we must in candor 
allow, proceeded in a great degree from the mode in which 
they were raised. The war was so popular in England that 
it was easy to pick the best and stoutest recruits,^ and their 
high pay allured men of respectable condition to the service. 
We find in Rymer a contract of the earl of Salisbury to 
supply a body of troops, receiving a shilling a day for every 
man-at-arms, and sixpence for each archer.' This is, per- 

I Hozurtrelet, part 1. f. 808. Ibr OOO mra-et-arms, incladlng nix ban 

> Rym. t. X. p. 89^ This contract was nerats and thirtj-fonr bachelors ; and lor 
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haps, equal to fifteen times the sum at our present value of 
money. They were bound, indeed, to furnish their own 
equipments and horses. But France was totally exhausted 
by her civil and foreign war, and incompetent to deiray the 
expenses even of the small force which defended the wreck 
of the monarchy. Charles VII. lived in the utmost poverty 
at Bourges.* The nobility had scarcely recovered from the 
fatal slaughter of Azincourt ; and the infantry, composed of 
peasants or burgesses, which had made their army so numer- 
ous upon that day, whether from inability to compel tlieir 
services, or experience of their inefficacy, were never called 
into the field. It became almost entirely a war of partisans. 
Every town in Picardy, Champagne, Maine, or wherever the 
contest might be carried on, was a fortress ; and in the attack 
or defence of these garrisons the valor of both nations was 
called into constant exercise. This mode of warfare was 
undoubtedly the best in the actual state of France, as it 
gradually improved her troops, and flushed them with petty 
successes. But what principally led to its adoption, was the 
license and insubordination of the royalists, who, receiving no 
pay, owned no control, and thought that, provided they acted 
against the English and Burgundians, they were free to choose 
their own points of attack. Nothing can more evidently show 
the weakness of France than the high terms by which Charles 
VII. was content to purchase the assistance of some Scottish 
auxiliaries. The earl of Buchan was made constable ; the 
earl of Douglas had the duchy of Touraine, with a new title, 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom. At a subsequent time 
Charles ofiei*ed the province of Saintonge to James I. for an 
aid of 6000 men. These Scots fought bravely for France, 
though unsuccessfully, at Crevant and Verneuil ; but it must 
be owned they set a sufficient value upon their service. Un- 
der all these disadvantages it would be unjust to charge the 
French nation with any inferiority of courage, even in the 
most unfortunate periods of this war. Though frequently 
panic-struck in the field of battle, they stood sieges of their 
walled towns with matchless spirit and endurance. Perhaps 
some analogy may be found between the character of the 

1700 arehen ; blen et loflliamment moQ- at-arms, If. ; and for eaeh archer, W. 

tea, armes, et arraiei comme a lenrs Artillery-men were paid higher thaa 

estatB appartient. The paT was, for the men-«t-arm8. 

earl, Qs. 8</. a day ; for a banneret, 45. ; i Villaret, t. zlr. p. 802. 

for a bachelor, 2s. ; for erezy other nuui- 
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French oommonaltj during the English invasion and the 
Spaniards of the late peninsular war. But to the exertions 
of those hrave nobles who restored the monarchj of Charles 
VII. Spain has afforded no adequate parallel. 

It was, however, in the temper of Charles YIL that his ene- 
mies found their chief advantage. This prince is character of 
one of the few whose character has been improved ch»ri«« vn. 
by prosperity. During the calamitous morning of his reign 
he shrunk from fronting the storm, and strove to forget him- 
self in pleasure. Though brave, he was never seen in war ; 
tliough intelligent, he was governed by flatterers. Those who 
had oonunitted the assassination at Montereau under his eyes 
were his first favorites ; as if he had determined to avoid the 
only measure through which he could hope for better success, 
a reconciliation with the duke of Burgundy. The count de 
Richemont, brother of the duke of Britany, who became af- 
terwards one of the chief pillars of his throne, consented to 
renounce the English alliance, and accept the rank of consta- 
ble, on condition that these favorites should quit 
the court. Two others, who successively gained ***' ^^^ 
a similar influence over Charles, Richemont publicly caused 
to be assassinated, assuring the king that it was for his own 
and the public good. Such was the debasement of morals and 
government wh^ch twenty years of civil war had produced ! 
Another favorite, La Tremouille, took the dangerous office, 
and, as might be expected, employed his influence against 
Richemont, who for some years lived on his own domains, 
rather as an armed neutral than a friend, though he never 
lost his attachment to the royal cause. 

It cannot therefore surprise us that with all these advan- 
tages the regent duke of Bedford had almost completed the 
capture of the fortresses north of the Loire when 8ieg« of 
he uivested Orleans in 1428. If this city had OrimnB. 
fallen, the central provinces, which were less furnished with 
defensible places, would have lain open to the enemy ; and it 
i» said that Charles YIL in despair was about to retire into 
Dauphin^. At this time his affairs were restored by one 
of the most marvellous revolutions in history. A joiu& of 
<'Ountry girl overthrew the power of England. We ^^' 
cannot pretend to explain the surprising story of the Maid of 
Orleans ; for, however easy it may be to suppose that a heated 
and enthusiastic imagination produced her own visions, it is a 
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much greater problem to account for the credit they obtained, 
and for the success that attended her. Nor will tliis be solved 
by the hypothesis of a concerted stratagem ; which, if we do 
not judge altogether from events, must appear hable to so 
many chances of failure, that it could not have suggested it- 
self to any rational person. However, it is certain that the 
appearance of Joan of Arc turned the tide of war, which 
from that moment flowed without interruption in Charles's 
i'avor. A superstitious awe enfeebled the sinews of the Eng- 
lish. They hung back in their own country, or deserted from 
the army, through fear of the incantations by which alone 
they conceived so extraordinary a person to succeed.* As 
men always make sure of Providence for an ally, whatever 
untoward fortune appeared to result from preternatural causes 
was at once a;«cribed to infernal enemies ; and such bigotry 
may be pleaded as an excuse, though a very miserable one, 
for the detestable murder of this heroine.* 

The spirit which Joan of Arc had roused did not subside. 

The king France recovered confidence in her own strength, 

retrieTea which had been chilled by a long course of adverse 

' fortune. The king, too, shook off his indolence,' 

1 Rym. t. X. p. 46S-472. Thli, bow- giving up the kingdom as lo«t at the 
erer, is conjecture ; for the cause of their time when Orleans was besieged in 1428. 
desertion is not mentioned in these proc- Mezeray, Daniel, \ illaret, and, I belieT«, 
lamations, though Rymer has printed every other modern liistorian, have men- 
it in their title. Bat the dake of Bed- tioned this circumstance; and some of 
ford speaks of the turn of success as them, amon^ whom is Hame. with the 
astonishing, and due only to the supersti- addition that Agnes threatened to Icwve 
tious fear which the English had con- the court of Charles for that of Henry, 
oeived of a female magician. Rymer, t. affirming that she was born to be tbe 
X. p. 408. mistress of a great king. The latter 

* M. de I'Averdy, to whom we owe part of this tale is evidently a fabrication, 
the copious account of the proceedings Henry VI. being at the tiine a child of 
against Joan of Arc, as well as those seven years old. But I have, to say the 
which Charles VII. instituted in order to least, great doubts of tbe main story, 
rescind tbe former, contained in the third It is not mentioned by contemporary 
volume of Notices des Bfanuscrits du writers. On the contrary, what they nj 
Roi, has justly made this remark, which of Agnes leads me to think the dates in- 
is founded on the eagerness shown by the compatible. Agnes died (in ciiildbed, as 
University of Paris in the prosecution, some say) in 1460; twenty-two yean after 
and on its being conducted before an the siege of Orleans. Monstrelet saja 
inquisitor; a circunixtanoe exceedingly that she had been about five years in the 
remarkable in the ecclesiastical history service of the qneen ; and the king fcak 
of France. But another material ob- iug pleasure in her livelines.4 and wit, 
servation arises out of this. The Maid common fihme liad spread abroad that 
was pursued with peculiar bitterness by she lived in concubinage with him. Sb« 
her countrymen of the English, or rather certainly had a child, and was willing 
Burgundian, fiiction; a proof that in that it should bethought tbe king's; but 
1480 their animosity against Charles VII. he always denied it, et le pouvoit bion 
was still ardent. [Note XVI.] * avoir emprunt^ ailleurs. Pt. iii. f. 25. 

* It is a current piece of history that Olivier de la Marche another contempo- 
Agnes Sorel, miMrc.is of Charles VII., rary, who lived in the court of Burgundy, 
bad the merit of dissuading him fhnn says, about the yeur 1444, le roy arolC 
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and permitted Ricbemont to exclude his unworthy &vor- 
ites from the court This led to a very important conse- 
quence. The duke of Burgundy, whose alliance with Eng- 
land had been only the fruit of indignation at his father's 
murder, fell naturally, as that passion wore out, into senti- 
ments more congenial to his birth and interests. A prince of 
the house of Capet could not willingly see the inheritance of 
his ancestors transferred to a stranger. And he had met 
with provocation both from the regent and the duke of Glou- 
cester, who, in contempt of all policy and justice, had endeav- 
ored, by an invalid marriage with Jacqueline, countess of 
Hainault and Holland, to obtain provinces which Burgundy 
designed for himself. Yet the union of his sister with Bed- 



DoaTellement esleT^ uoe patiTre demoi- 
telle. gentiftmme, nommto Agnes Soral, 
et mis en tel triumphe et tel pouvoir, 
que son estat entnit a eomparer aax 
grandea prtueeaees de royaame, et oertes 
c'eetoic nne des plus belles femmes que 
Ja rey oncques, et fit en sa quality beau- 
eoup au royaame de France. Elle avan- 
^it deTers le roy Jennes gens d'armes et 
gentils compal^ons, et dont le roy de- 
pnis fat bien serry. La Marehe; M6m. 
BQst. t. Tiii. p. Itt. Du Clereq, whose 
memoirs were first published in the same 
eolliiction, says that Agnes mourut par 
poison moult Jeune. lb. t. viQ. p. 410. 
And tlie eontinaatorof Monstielet, prob- 
ably John Chartier, spealu of the youth 
and beauty of Agnes, which exceeded 
that of any other woman in France, and 
of the fkror shown her by the king, 
which 80 much excited the displeasure of 
the dauphin, od his mother's account, 
and he was suspected of having caused 
her to be poisoued. fol. 68. The same 
writer affirms of Oharles VII. that he 
was, befbre the peace of Arras, de moult 
belle Tie et devote; but afterwards en- 
Isddit sa vie de tenir malles femmes en 
son hostel, ftc. fol. 86. 

It 19 for the reader to Judge how flir 
these passages render It improbable that 
Alines Sorel was the mistress of Charles 
YTI. at the siege of Orleans in 1428, and, 
consequently, whether she is entitled to 
the praise which she has received, of be- 
ii:^ instrumental Id the deliverance of 
France The tradition, however, is as an- 
cient as Francis I., who made in her honor 
a quatrain which Is w«ll known. This 
probably may have brought the story 
more into vogue, and led Meieray, who 
wat« not very critical, to insert it In his 
history, from which it has passed to his 
followers. Its origin was apparently the 
popular ohazacter of Agnes. She 



the yell Gwyn of France; and Justly be- 
loved, not only for her charity and cour^ 
tesy, but for bringing forwuxi men of 
merit, and turning her influence, a vir- 
tue very rare In her class, towards the 
public interest. From thence it was 
natural to bestow upon her. In after- 
Umes, a merit not ill suited to her char 
acter, but which an accurate observation 
of dates seems to render impossible. But 
whatever honor I am compelled to de- 
tract fh>m Agnes Sorel, I am willing to 
transfer undiminished to a more nnblem- 
ished female, the injured queen of Cliarles 
\ II., Mary of Ai>jou, who has hitherto 
only shared with the usurper of her 
rights the credit of awakening Charlrs 
from his lethargy. Though I do not 
know on what foundation even this rostc, 
it is not unlikely to be true, and, in def- 
erence to the sex, let it pass undisputed. 
Sismondi (vol. >iii. p. 204), where he 
first mentions Agnes Sorel, mys that 
many of the circumstances told of her 
influence over Charles VII. are labulous. 
*' Cependant il font bien qu'Agn^ ait 
merits, en quelqne manl6re, la reconnois- 
sance qui s'est attachte k son nom/' 
This is a loose and inconelnsive way of 
reasoning in history ; many popular tra- 
ditions have no basis at all. And In 
p. 846 he slights the story told in Bma- 
tftme to the honor of Agnes, as well he 
might, since it is ridiculously untrue thut 
she threatened Charles to go to the court 
of Henry VI., knowing herself to l>e 
bom to be the mistress of a great kinj?. 
Sismondi afterwards (p. 497 and 604) 
quotes, as I have done, Chartier and 
Jacques du Clereq; but without adverting 
to the Incongruity of their dates with 
the current story. M. Mlchelet does not 
seem to attach much credit to it, though 
he adopts the earlier date for the king's 
attachment to Agnes. 
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ford, the obligations by which he was bound, and, most of all, 
the favor shown by Charles YU. to the assassins of his father, 
and ii ne- ^^P^ ^^ ^^^ many years on the English side, al- 
ouciied to though rendering it less and less assistance. But 
Buz^undy. at length he concluded a treaty at Arras, the terms 
A.©. I486. Qf which he dictated rather as a conqueror than a 
subject negotiating with his sovereign. Charles, however, re- 
fused nothing for such an end ; and, in a very short time, the 
Burgundians were ranged with the French against their old 
allies of England. 

It was now time for the latter to abandon those magnificent 
Impolicy of projects of conquering France which temporary 
the BngtiBh. circumstauces alone had seemed to render feasible. 
But as it is a natural effect of good fortune in the game of 
war to render a people insensible to its gradual change, the 
English could not persuade themselves that their affairs were 
irretrievably declining. Hence they rejected the offer of 
Normandy and Guienne, subject to the feudal superiority of 
France, which was made to them at the congress of Arras ;^ 
and some years afterwards, when Paris, with the adjacent 
provinces, had been lost, the English ambassadors, though 
empowered by their private instructions to relax, stood upon 
demands quite disproportionate to the actual position of af- 
fairs.^ As foreign enemies, they were odious even in that 
part of France which had acknowledged Henry ; ' and 
when the duke of Burgundy deserted their side, Paris and 
The loM ^^'^^ other city were impatient to throw off the 
au their yokc. A feeble monarchy, and a selfish council, 
^J^^JJJJ^ completed their ruin : the necessary subsidies were 
raised with difficulty, and, when raised, misapplied. 
It is a proof of the exhaustion of France, that Charles was 
unable, for several years, to reduce Normandy or Guienne, 
which were so ill-provided for defence.^ At last he came 



iVillaret says, Lee plinipotentiaiitts de Charles V., preserring only a homage 

Charles offirireat la cession de la Nor- per paragium^ as it was called, which 

mandle et do la Guienne en tout* pro- implied no actual supremacy. Moustrelct 

prUU sous la clause de Vhommage d la says only, que per certaines conditioDS 

eourannej t. xt. p. 174. But he does not luy seroient accord6cs les seign euries da 

quote his authority, and I do not like to Guienne ot Normandie. 

rely on an historian not eminunt for ac- ^ See the instructions giTen to the Bng- 

curacy in fiict or precision in language, lish negotiators in 14&, at length, in 

If his expression is correct, the French Rymcr, t. x p. 724. 

must hare giren up the feudal appeal or > YiUaret, t. xIt. p. 448. 

ressort which had heen the great point * Amelgard, fWun whose unpublished 

in dispute between Edward in. and memoirs of Cliarlea VII. and Louis XL 
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with collected strength to the contest, and, breaking an armis- 
tice upon slight pretences, within two years overwhelmed the 
English garrisons in each of these provinces. All the inher- 
itance of Henry II. and Eleanor, all the conquests of Edward 
III. and Henry Y. except Calais and a small adjacent district, 
were irrecoverably torn from the crown of England. A barren 
title, that idle trophy of disappointed ambition, was preserved 
with strange obstinacy to our own age. 

In these second English wars we find little left of that gen* 
erous feeling which had, in general, distinguished condition 
the •contemporaries of Edward HI. The very ^^''•^^JJ, 
virtues which a state of hostility promotes are not second 
proof against its long continuance, and sink at last *°8"*^ ^■"' 
into brutal fierceness. Revenge and fear excited the two 
factions of Orleans and Burgundy to all atrocious actions. 
The troops serving under partisans on detached expedi- 
tions, according to the system of the war, lived at free quar- 
ters on the people. The histories of the time are full of 
their outrages, from which, as is the common case, the unpro- 
tected peasantry most suffered.* Even those laws of war, 
which the courteous sympathies of chivalry had enjoined, 
were disregarded by a merciless fury. Grarrisons surrendering 
afler a brave defence were put to death. Instances of this are 
very frequent. Henry Y. excepts Alain Blanchard, a citizen 
who had distinguish^ himself during the siege, from the 
capitulation of Bouen, and orders him to execution. At the 
taking of a town of Champagne, John of Luxemburg, the 
Burgundian general, stipulates that every fourth and sixth 
man should be at his discretion; which he exercises by 

Bosne T&Ixttble extneti are mtrde in the d non de crier miserablement a Bieu 

Notices dai Manoscrito, t. i. p. 408, attrib- lear ezeatcnr rengeance ; et que pis 

niee ttie delaj in lecoyerizig Normandy eetoit, quand ib obtenoient ancun eaaf- 

aoleiy to the Ung'i slothftQness and sen- conduit d'aucuns capitalnes, pen en eetoit 

SQAlity. In&ot the people of that proT- entretenu, mesmement tout d'un parti. 

tooeroee upon the Bnglish and aunost part ii. fol. 189. These pillagers were 

emancipated thenuelres with little aid called Ecorcheurs, because they strippel 

firom Ctiarles. the people of their shirts. And this name 

^ Monstreletf passim. A long metrical superwaed that of Armagnacs. by which 

GtMnplaint of tbje people of France, curious one side had hitherto been known. Btou 

•8 a specimen of Tersifleation, as well «s Xaintrailles and La Hire, two of the 

» testunony to the misfortunes of the braTost champions of France, were di»- 

time, may be found in this historian, graced by these habits of outrage. Ibid. 



y^. i. fol. 821. Notwithstanding the fol. 144, 150, 175 OUr. de la Marchc, in 

treaty of Arras, the French and Bui^n- Collect, des Memoires, t. yili. p. 25 ; t. v. 

diacs made continual incursions upon p. 828. 

each other's firontiers, especially abont Pour la plupart, says Villaret. se fldre 

Iaod and in the Vermandois. So that guerrier, on Toleur de grands chemins, 

the people had no help, says Monstrelet, aignifloit la m^e chose. 
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causing them all to be banged.^ Four bundled English from 
Pontoise, stormed bj Charles VII. in 1441» are paraded in 
chains and naked through the streets of Paris, and thrown 
afterwards into the Seine. This infamous action cannot but 
be ascribed to the king.' 

At the expulsion of the English, France emerged from the 
chaos with an altered character and new features 
f^^Jto toSi« o^ government The royal authority and supreme 
reign of jurisdiction of the parliament were universally 
" * recognized. Yet there was a tendency towartLs 
insubordination left among the great nobility, arising in ^art 
from the remains of old feudal privileges, but still more from 
that lax administration which, in the convulsive struggles of 
the war, had been suffered to prevail. In the south were 
some considerable vassals, the houses of Foix, Albret, and 
Armagnac, who, on account of their distance from the seat of 
empire, had always maintained a very independent conduct. 
The dukes of Britany and Burgundy were of a more formi- 
dable character, and might rather be ranked among foreign 
powers than privileged subjects. The princes, too, of the 
royal blood, who, during the late reign, had learned to partake 
or contend for the management, were ill-inclined towards 
Charles VIL, himself jealous, from old recollections, of their 
ascendancy. They saw that the constitution was verging 
rapidly towards an absolute monarchy, from the direction of 
which they would studiously be excluded. This apprehension 
gave rise to several attempts at rebellion during the reign of 
Charles VIL, and to the war, commonly entitled, for the 
Public Weal (du bien public), under Louis XI. Among the 
pretences alleged by the revolters in each of these, the injuries 
of the people were not foi^otten ;• but from the people they 

X Monatrelet, part ii. f. 79. This John lay en ftit occlre anouns. to qnel y 

of Luxemburg, count de Llgny, was a prenolt grand plaisir. put it. ft>I. 95. 

distioguished captain on ttie Burgundian < VUlaiet, t xr. p. 827. 

side, and for a long time would not ao- * The conibdei^y formed at Nerers 

quiesoe in the treaty of Arras. He die- in 1441, by the dukes of Orleans and 

graced himself by giving up to the duke Bourbon, with many other princes, made 

of Bedford his prisoner Joan of Arc for a Tarlety of demands, all relating to the 

10,000 ftancs. The flunous count of St. grioTances which different classes of th« 

Pol was his nephew, and inherited his state, or individuals among themselTsa. 

great posseMions in the county of Ver- suffered under the administration of 

mandols. Monstrelet relates a singular Charles. These mav be found at length 

proof of the good education which his in Monstrelet, pt. 11. f. 198 ; and are a 

uncle gave him. Some prisoners having curious document of the change which 

been made in an engagement, si fat le was then working In the French constt- 

jeune eomte de St. Pol mis en roye de tution. In his answer the Idng claims 

(uerre ; car le comte de Llgny son oncle the right, in urgent c a nes , of tovying taxca 
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received small support Weary of civil dissension, and 
anxioas for a strong government to secure them from depre- 
dation, the French had no inducement to intrust even their 
real grievances to a few malcontent princes, whose regard 
for the common good they had much reason to distrust. 
Every circumstance favored Charles YII. and his son in the 
attainment of arhitrary power. The country was pillaged by 
military ruffians. Some of these had been led by the dauphin 
to a war in Grermany, but the remainder still infested the 
high roads and villages. Charles established his companies 
of ordonnance, the basis of the French regular army, in order 
to protect the country from such depredators. They con- 
sisted of about nine thousand soldiers, all cavalry, of whom 
fifleen hundred were heavy armed ; a force not very consid- 
erable, but the first, except mere body-guards, which had been 
raised in any part of Europe as a national standing army.^ 
These troops were paid out of the produce of a permanent 
tax, called the taiUe ; an innovation still more important than 
the former. But the present benefit cheating the people, now 
prone to submissive habits, httle or no opposition was 'made, 
except in Guienne, the inhabitants of which had speedy reason 
to regret the mild government of England, and vainly endeav- 
ored to return to its protection.' 
It was not long before the new despotism exhibited itself 

witboat ifBitiiig Ibr the eooMiit of the to the nine nrritade m the reet of 

SUtes-Geneml. France, where the leeches of the state 

1 OliTier del a Ifarche speaka yery nnich boldly maintain aa a fundamental maxim, 
In fkvor of the ooBipanies of ordonnance. that the king has a right to tax all his 
as harlng repressed the plunderers, ana subjects how and when he pleases ; which 
nstored internal police. Collect, dee Is to advance that in France no man has 
Himoires, t. rili. p. 148. Amelgard pro- anything thnt ho can mil his own. and 
noonoes a Tehement philippic against that the king can take all at his pleasure ; 
Vbem ; but it is probable that his obser^ the proper condition of slareB, whose 
ration of the abuses they had fallen into peculinm enjoyed by their master's per- 
ms oonltaied to the reign of Louis XI. mission belongs to him. like their persons, 
Notices des Muinscrits, ubi supra. and may be taken away whenever he 

t The insurrection of Ouienne in 1462, chooses. Thus situated, the people of 

which for a few months reetorsd that Ouienne, especiall> those of Bordeaux, 

prorince to the English erown, is ae- alarmed themselves, and, excited by some 

coanted for in the curious memoirs at of the nobility, secretly sought nbout for 

Amelgud, above mentioned. It pro- means to regain their ancient freedom ; 

oeeded solely from tho arbitrary taxes and having still many conueccions with 

Impoaed by Charles VII. in order to persosB of rank in England, they nt>go- 

defray the expenses of Us regular army, tiatod with them, &c. Notices deA Manu- 

The people of Bordeaux complained of scrits. p. 488. The same cause is assigned 

exactions not only contrary to their anr to this revolution by Du Clercq, abw) a 

eient privileges, but to the positive con- contemporary writer, living in the do- 

ditions of their capitulation. But the minions of Burgundy. Collection des 

king waa deaf to such remonstrances. M^moiros, t. ix. p. 400. Villaret has not 

The province of Ouienne, he says, then known, or not chosen to luiow, anything 

pei«elved that it was meant to subject it of the matter. 
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in ita harahest character. Louis XL, eon of Charles 
VIL, who, during his &ther'a reign, hod been ooc- 
nected with the discontented princes, came to the throne 
greatly endowed with those virtues and vices which conspire 
.^g, to the success of a king. Laborious vigilaace in 
Hii cbir. busiDctta, contempt of pomp, aflabihtj to inferiors, 
'"•'■ were hia excellences ; qualities especiaJly praise- 

worthy in an age chamcterized by idleness, lore of pageantry, 
and insolence. To these virtues he added a perfect knowledge 
of all persons eminent for talents or influence in the countries 
with which he was connected, and a well-judged bounty, that 
thought no expense wasted to draw them into his service or 
interest. In the fifteenth century this political art had hardly 
been known, except perhaps in Italy ; the princes of Europe 
had contended with each other by arms, sometimes by treach- 
ery, but never with such complicated subtlety of intrigue. 
Of that insidious cunning, which has since been brought to 
perfection, Louis XI. may be deemed not absolutely the 
inventor, but the most eminent improver ;. and il8 success has 
led, perhaps, to too high an estimate of hie abilities. Like 
most bad men, he sometimes fell into his own snare, and was 
betrayed by his confidential ministers, because his confidence 
was generally reposed in the wicked. And his dissimulation 
was BO notorious, his ^Tanny so oppressive, that he was nal- 
"y surrounded by enemies, and had occasion for all his 
lo elude those rebellions and confederacies which might 
ips not have been raised against a more upriglit sover- 
' At one time the monarchy was on the point of sinking 
'e a combination which would have ended in dismembcr- 
Trance. This was the league denominated of the Public 
I Weal, in which all the princes and great vassals of 

luMd the French crown were concerned : the dukes of 
" Britany, Burgundy, Alenfon, Bourbon, the count 
Bi- of Dunoia, bo renowned for his valor in the Knglish 
, the fiunihes of Foix and Armagnac ; and at the ht:ad 
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of ally Charles duke of Berry, the king's brother and pre- 
samptive heir. So ananimous a combination was not formed 
without a strong provocation from the king, or at least with- 
out weighty grounds for distrusting his intentions ; but the 
more remote cause of this confederacy, as of those which had 
been raised against Charles YII., was the critical position of 
the feudal aristocracy from the increasing power of the crown. 
This war of the Public Weal was, in fact, a struggle to pre* 
serve their independence ; and from the weak character of 
the duke of Berry, whom they would, if successful, have 
placed upon the throne, it is possible that France might have 
been in a manner partitioned among them in the event of 
their success, or, at least, that Burgundy and Britany would 
have thrown off the sovereignty that galled them.^ 

The strength of the confederates in this war much exceeded 
that of the king ; but it was not judiciously employed ; and 
after an indecisive battle at Montlhery they failed in the great 
object of reducing Paris, which would have obliged Louis to 
fly from his dominions. It was his policy to promise every- 
thing, in trust that fortune would afford some opening to 
repair his losses and give scope to his superior prudence. 
Accordingly, by the treaty of Conflans, he not only surren- 
dered afresh the towns upon the Somme, which he had lately 
redeemed from the duke of Burgundy, but invested his brother 
with the duchy of Normandy as his appanage. 

The term appanage denotes the provision made for the 
jounger children of a king of France. This always 
consisted of lands and feudal superiorities held of pp*"***"* 
the crown by the tenure of peerage. It is evident that this 
usage, as it produced a new class of powerful feudataries, was 
hostile to the interests and policy of the sovereign, and re- 
tarded the subjugation of the ancient aristocracy. But an 
usage coeval with the monarchy was not to be abrogated, and 
the scarcity of money rendered it impossible to provide for the 
younger branches of the royal family by any other means. It , 
was restrained, however, as far as circumstances would permit. 
Philip IV. declared that the county of Poitiers, bestowed by 

1 Siimoodl baa a Just obaerratfam on Mk proelamA ; o*Mt que le U«n pnbllo 

Ch« Lewue of Um Publto Weal. " Le doit 6tie le but dn gouTeroement ; maia 

nom mqT dn Bien PabUc, qui ttxt doim6 lea prinoea qui s^aaBOclalent pour Tobteuir 

4 cette Ugne, £tait un bomniage au pro- ^talent encore blen pen en itat de con* 

crfea dea Inmi^rea ; c'itait la profeeaion naitre aa nature." (xIt. 161.) 
d'nn piindpo qui n^ayait point encore 
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him on his son, should revert to the crown on the extinction 
of male heirs. But this, ihough an important precedent, nns 
not, as has <^en been asserted, a general law. Charlcd V. 
Lmited the appanages of his own sons to twelve thou^nd 
livres of annual value in land. By means of their appanages, 
and through the operation of the Salic law, which made their 
inheritance of the crown a less remote contingencj, the princes 
of the blood royal in France were at all times (for the remaric 
is applicable long after liouia XI.) a distinct and formidable 
class of men, whose influence was always disadvantageous to 
the reigning monarch, and, in general, to the people. 

No appanage had ever been granted lo France mi enormous 
as the duchy of Normandy. One third of the whole national 
revenue, it is declared, was derived from that rich province. 
Zxiuis could not, llierefore, sit down under such terms as, with 
his usual insincerity, he had accepted at Conflans. In a very 
short time he attacked Normandy, and easily compelled his 
brother to take refuge in Britany ; nor were his enemies ever 
able to procure the restitution of Charles's appanage. Dur^ 
ing the rest of his reign Louis had powerful coalitions to with- 
stand ; but his prudence and compliance with circumstances, 
j(»ned to some mixture of good fortune, brought him safely 
through his perils. The duke of Britany, a prince of moder- 
ate talents, was unable to moke any formidable impression, 
though generally leagued with the enemies of the king. The 
less powerful vassals were successfully crushed by Louis with 
decisive vigor ; the duchy of Alengon was oonflscaied ; the 
countofArmagnac was assassinated; the duke of Nemours, and 
the constable of St. Pol, a politician as treacherous as Louis, 
who had long betrayed both him and the duke of Burgundy, 
suffered upon (he scaffold. The king's brother Charles, after 
disquieting him for many years, died suddenly in Guienne, 
which had finally been granted as his appanage, with strong 

i«ra. suspicions of having been poisoned by the king's 
contrivance.' Edward IV. of England was too 

ipated and too indolent to be fond of war ; and, though he 
once entered France with an army more considera- 
ble than could have been expected after such civil 

Mlshed as England had witnessed, be was induced, by the 
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stipulation of a large pension, to give up the enterprise.^ So 
terrible was still in France the appi*ehen9ion of an English 
war, that Louis prided himself upon no part of his policy so 
much as the warding this blow. Edward showed a desire to 
▼isit Paris ; but the king gave him no invitation, lest, he said, 
his brother should iind some handsome women there, who 
might tempt htm to return in a different manner. Hastings, 
Howard, and others of Edward's ministers, were secured by 
bribes in the interest of Louis, which the first of these did 
not scruple to receive at the same time from the duke of 
Burgundy.* 

This was the most powerful enemy whom the crail of 
Xiouis had to counteract. In the last days of the feudal sys- 
tem, when the house of Capet had almost achieved the subju- 
gation of those proud vassals among whom it had nouae of 
been originally numbered, a new antagonist sprung ^"^"n'ly- 
Dp to dispute the field against the crown. John sWe'iu^iar 
king of France granted the duchy of Burgundy, by >**»«». 
way of appanage, to his third son, Philip. By his marriage 
with Margaret, heiress of Louis count of Flanders, Philip ac- 
quired that province, Artois, the county of Burgundy (or Fran- 
che-comte), and the Nivernois. Philip the Grood, his grandson, 
who carried the prosperity of this family to its height, pos- 
sessed himself, by various titles, of the several other provinces 
which composed the Netherlands. These were fiefs of the 
empire, but latterly not much dependent upon it, and alienated 
by their owners without its consent At the peace of Arras 
the districts of Macon and Auxerre were absolutely ceded to 
Philip, and great part of Picardy conditionally made over to 
him, redeemable on the payment of four hundred thousand 
crowns.' These extensive, though not compact dominions, 

iThe may of Bdward eonsbted of will not bftye it nld that tb« Oroat 

IfSOO men at anna and 14,000 acehezs ; Chamberlain of England is a penBioner 

the wfaola^iery wall appointed. Gomlnes, of the king of Franoe, nor haye my 

t. jcl. p. 288. Tbore seema to hare been name appear in the booka of the Cham- 

a great expectation of wtiat Om BngUah brae des Gomptes.'' Ibid- 

would do, and great flsara entertained by > The dnke of Burgundy was person- 

Loob, who grudged no ezpenae to get ally excused fhnn all homage and service 

Tid of them. to Charles VII.; but: if either died, it 

sComlnes, 1. ▼!. o. 8. l^tstlxigs had was to be paid by the heir, or to the 



the mean cunning to refbse to gphre his heir. Accordingly, on Charles's death 

reeelpt Ibr the pension he took from Philip did homage to Louis. This ex- 

I»uls XI. " This present, he said to the emptton can hardVt therefbre, hare been 

king's agent, oomes fttna your master's inserted to gratify the pride of Philip, as 

g;ooa plaaauie, and not at my request ; historians suppose. Is it not probable 

and if yon mean I should reoeive it. you that, during liis resentment against 

ma-y put it here into my sleeve, but you Charles, he might hare made some tow 

■baU haT* no disctiarge from me ; (br I nevor to do him homage ; wliioh this 
VOL. 1. 7 
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were abundant in population and wealth, fertile in com, 
wine, and salt, and full of commercial activity. Thirty 
years of peace which followed the treaty of Arras, with a 
mild and free govemment, raised the subjects of Burgundy to 
a degree of prosperity quite unparalleled in these times of 
disorder, and this was displayed in general sumptuousness of 
dress and feasting. The court of Philip and of his son 
Charles was distinguished for its pomp and riches, for pag 
eants and tournaments; the trappings of chivalry, perhaps 
without its spirit ; for the military character of Burgundy had 
been impaired by long tranquillity.* 

During the lives of Philip and Charles VH each under- 
^. , stood the other's rank, and their amity was little in- 
of Charles tcmipted. But their successors, the most opposite 
Burgundy. ^^ human kind in character, had one common 
quality, ambition, to render their antipathy more 
powerful. Louis was eminently timid and suspicious in policy ; 
Charles intrepid beyond all men, and blindly presumptuous : 
Louis stooped to any humiliation to reach his aim ; Charles 
was too haughty to seek the fairest means of strengthen- 
ing his party. An alliance of his daughter with the duke 
of Guienne, brother of Louis, was what the malecontent 
French princes most desired and the king most dreaded ; but 
Charles, either averse to any French connection, or willing 
to keep his daughter s suitors in dependence, would never 
directly accede to that or any other proposition for her nwr- 
riage. On Philip's death in 1467, he inherited a great treasure, 
which he soon wasted in the prosecution of his schemes. These 
were so numerous and vast, that he had not time to live, says 
Comines, to complete them, nor would one half of Europe 
have contented him. It was his intention to assume the title 

rMerratlon in the treaty ma Intended to treaty Philip ii entitled dake by the 

preserre? grace of God; which was reckoned a 

It is remarkable that Villaret says the mark of independence, and not usuaHj 

duke of Buivundy was positiroly ex- permitted to a vassal. 
cu<ied by the 26th article of the peace of i P. de Comines. 1. i. e. 2 and 8; 1. t. 

Arras from doing homsjm to Charles, or c. 9. Du OleroOjin Collection dos H^ 

his .vieeessors kings of Prancfy t. zri. p. moires, t. ix. p. 889. In the inTeetitun* 

404. For this assertion too he seems to panted by John to the first Philip of 

quote the Tr6sor des Chartes. where, Burgundy, a rroervation is made that 

Srobably . the original treaty is preserred. the royal taxes shall he levied throughout 

'erertheloss, it appears otherwise, as that appansge. But during the long 

published by Monstrelet at full length, hostility between the kingdom and duchx 

who could hare no motlTe to fiJslff it ; this could not have been enforced : and 



and Philip's conduct in doing homage to by the treaty of Arrss Otiarles sui 

Louis is hardly compatible with Villaret's dered all right to tax the duke*s doosin- 

assertion. Daniel copies Monstrelet ions. Monstrelet, f. 114. 
without any obserration. In the same 
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of King ; and the emperor Frederic III. was at one time act- 
ually on his road to confer this dignity, when some sudpicion 
caused him to retire, and the project was never renewed.^ It 
is evident that, if Charles's capacity had borne any propor- 
tion to his pride and courage, or if a prince less politic than 
Louis XL had been his contemporary in France, the prov- 
ince of Burgundy must have been lost to the monarchy. For 
several years these great rivals were engaged, sometimes in 
open hostility, sometimes in endeavors to overreach each 
other ; but Charles, though not much more scrupulous, was 
far less an adept in these mysteries of politics than the king. 

Notwithstanding the power of Burgundy, there were some 
disadvantages in its situation. It presented (I i„,^j^o^i 
speak of all Charles's dominions under the com- nation of 
mon name, Burgundy) a very exposed frontier on 3Sef!*°***^ 
the side of Grermany and Switzerland, as well as 
France ; and Louis exerted a considerable influence over the 
adjacent princes of the empire as well as the United Cantons. 
The people of Liege, a very populous city, had for a long 
time been continually rebelling against their bishops, who 
ivere the allies of Burgundy ; Louis was of course not back- 
ward to foment their insurrections, which sometimes gave the 
dukes a good deal of trouble. The Flemings, and especially 
the people of Ghent, had been during a century noted for 
their republican spirit and contumacious defiance of their sov- 
ereign. Liberty never wore a more unamiable countenance 
than among these burghers, who abused the strength she 
gave them by cruelty and msolence. Ghent, when Froissart 
ivrote, about the year 1400, was one of the strongest cities in 
Europe, and would have required, he says, an army of two 
hundred thousand men to besiege it on every side, so as to 
shut up all access by the Lys and Scheldt. It contained 
eighty thousand men of age to bear arms ; ^ a calculation 

1 Gftmier, t. xrlU. p. 62. It Is obwrra- talned to the French crown, with Fnn- 

ble that Oominea flays not a word of this ; che-comt6 and other countrien which had 

for which Qarnicr mems to quote Beica- belonged to the kirgdom of Burgundy. 

ziiM, a writer of the sixteenth age. But Hence he talked at Dijon, in 1473^ to tbe 

even Philip, when Morril tiers. Louis's estates of the former, about the kingdom 

cbanoeUor, used menaces towards htm, of Burgundy, '* (|ue ceux de France ont 

Interrupted the orator with these words : longtems usurps et dMcelui Mt duch6 ; 

Je reujc que chacun seache que, si j'eusse que tous les scgets doivent bien avoir i 

▼oulQ, je fusse roi. Villaret, t. xtU. regret, et dit qu'it avait en soi des choses 

p. 44. qn'il n'appartenalt de saToir k nul qu'Ji 

Charles had a Tagne notion of history, lui.*' Michelet (iz. 162) Is the first who 

ftod confonndcd the provioco or duchy has published ttiis. 

of Burgundy, which bad always apper^ * Froissart, part U. o. 67* 
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which, although, as I presame, much exa^erated, is evideiiw 
of great actual populousaesa. Such a city was absolutely im- 
pregnable at a time when artillery was very imperfect both in 
its couatructioD smd managemcDU Hence, though ihe citizens 
of Ghent were generally beaten in the field with great slaugh- 
ter, they obtiuned tolerable lerma from their masters, who 
knew the danger of forcing them to a desperate defence- 
No taxes were raised in Flanders, or indeed throughoot 
the domioions of Burgundy, without conBeut of the three es- 
tates. In the time of Philip not a greai deal of money was 
levied upon the people ; but Charles obtained every year « 
pretty lai^ subsidy, which he expended in the hire of Ital- 
ian and English mercenaries.' An almost uDinterrupted suc- 
cess had aiiended his enteqjrises for a length ol time, and 

-.,, rendered his diipoaition still more overweening. 
Hia first &ilure was before Neuas, a little town 
near Cologne, the possession of wliich would have made him 
nearly master of the whole course of the Rhine, for he bad 
already obtiuned the landgraviate of Al^^ace. Though com- 
pelled to rtuie the sieg^ he succeeded in occupying, next year, 
the duchy of Lornune. But hia overthrow was reservwi for 
an enemy whom he despised, and whiMn none could have 

UTfl. thought equal to the contest The Swiss had given 
him some slight provocadwi, for whiqh they were 
ready to atone; but Charles was unused to forbeai-; and 
perhaps Switzerland came within his projects of conquest. 
At Granson, in the Pays de Vaud, he was entirely routed, 
with more disgrace than slaughter.* But haviog reaa- 

1 C<nDli», L It. o. 18- It wu very rfr. doatv lUsolent loB fl^JcU, et ponr plu 

loatuiaj tfait the FlamlDgi gnnMd mt ■)»»• nlMU, da h mgt(» gn acts n- 

monsT. Philip od» brggtd tbc n tu Iclloii ou 11> ToyDlent k njkiime de 

on tmlt. pTDmlsLqg n«ir«r tr> uk bljtiilng Ftbdh, i nuse da one geas d'HTinn. A 1ft 

mom; buc the p«pLQ of Gtatut, ftud. Id T^rlcA, Ifurgmud tloutr n'vati^i phchu 

[lued It, Du Clarnq, p. SSS. Vpoo' hlg bOdiDin d'&rniu. In TUlouM luy iliil d'en 
pretmceof taklngtbecreM.lheygninWl •toIt ploi, et ds pint hirdlmmt mbv- 
hlm AfluhalL^j, though l«i thao b» bml pniidni^acn toutsHToLilut- Cond^'fls, 
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sembled hia troops, and met the confederate army DefeMts or 
of Swiss and Germans at Morat, near Friburg, he unul^u^^ 
was again defeated with vast loss. On this day »ndMor«». 
the power of Burgundy was dissipated: deserted by his 
allies, betrayed by his mercenaries, he set his life hib death, 
upon another cast at Nancy, desperately giving a-i>-1*77. 
battle to the duke of Lorraine with a small dispirited army, 
and perished in the engagement. 

Now was the moment when Louis, who had held back 
while his enemy was breaking his force against the ciaim or 
locks of Switzerland, came to gather a harvest {J^jj^^;, 
i¥hich his labor had not reaped. Charles left an oenion or 
only daughter, undoubted heiress of Flanders and ^'*'«"**^' 
Artois, as well as of his dominions out of France, but whose 
right of succession to the duchy of Burgundy was more ques- 
tionable. Originally the great fiefs of the crown descended to 
females, and this was the case with respect to the two first 
mentioned. But John had granted Burgundy to his son 
Philip by way of appanage ; and it was contended that the 
appanages reverted to the crown in default of male heirs. 
In the form of Philip's investiture, the duchy was granted to 
bim and his lawful heirs, without designation of sex. The 
construction, therefore, must be left to the estabUshed course 
of law. This, however, was by no means acknowledged by 
JVIary, Charles's daughter, who maintained both that no gen- 
eral law restricted appanages to male heirs, and that Bur- 
gundy had always been considered as a feminine fief, John 
himself having possessed it, not by reversion as king (for 
descendants of the first dukes were then living), but by inher- 
itance derived through females.^ Such was this question of 
fiucceasion between Louis XL and Mary of Burgundy, upon 

Obartefl or Biugandr, hm taken io fha female luooeifioo ; thiu Artois had pasa- 

ploiuter oT hia tent by the Strlifl at Gran- ed, by a daughter oT Louis le Hale, into 

0on. After mtenl ohaoges or ownen, the house or Burgundy. As to the abow- 

laost or whom irere ignorant or its Talue, mentioned ordinances, the flnt applies 

It became the first Jewel in the Vrench only to the county or Poitiers ; the see- 

crown. Gamier, t. zriil. p. 861. ond does not contain a syllable that re- 

1 It is adTanced with too mnoh eonfl- lates to succession. (Ordonnances des 

dance by serenU French historlansjoither Rols. t. vi. p. 64.) The doctrine or ex- 

tbat the ordinances or Philip Iv. and eluding Ibmale heirs was more consonant 

Charlea V. eonstitnted a general law to the pretended Salic Law, and the re- 

mgtinet the descent or appanages to lb> cent principles as to inalienability or do- 

laale heirs, or that this was a rtindament- main than to Uie analogy or feudal rules 

•1 law or the monarchy. Du Clos, Hist, and prraedente. H. Giullard, in his Ob- 

de Louis XI. t. il. p. 862. Gamier, Hist, serrations sur I'Histoire de Velly, Tilln- 

de France, t. xrlii. p. 368. The latter po- ret. et Gamier, has a judicious note ou 

titiDn is refuted by frequent *i«t»««— of thla subject, t. ill. p. 90i. 
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the merits of whose preteneioas I will nol pretend altogether 
to dedde, but shall only observe that, if Charles had con- 
ceived his daughter to be excluded from this part of his in- 
heritance, he would prt^bly, at Conflans or Peronne, where 
he treated upoa the vantage-ground, have attempted at least 
to obtain a renunciatioa of Louia's claim. 

There was one obvious mode«f preventing all further coa- 
coudmitar test and of aggrandizing the French monarchy far 
^'^- more than by the reunion of Burgundy. This was 

the marriage of Mary with the Dauphin, which was aivlently 
wished in France. Whatever obstacles might occur to this 
connection, it was natural to expect on the opposite side — ■ 
trom Mary's repugnance to an infant husband, or from the 
jealousy which her subjects were Ukely to entertain of b^g 
incorporated with a country worse governed than their own. 
The arts of Louis would have been well employed in smooth- 
ing these impediments.* But he chose to seize upon as many 
towns as, in those critical circumstances, lay exposed to him, 
and stripped the young duchess of Artois and Franche-comt& 
Expectations of the marriage he sometimes held out, but, as 
it aeems, without sincerity. Indeed he contrived irreconcila- 
bly to ahenate Mary by a ahameiiil perfidy, betraying the 
ministers whom she had intrusted upon a secret mission to the 
people of Ghent, who put them to the torture, and afterwards 
to death, in the presence and amidst the tears and supplications 
of their mistress. Thus the French alliance becoming odious 
^.-. in France, this princess married Maximilian of 
Austria, son of the emperor Frederic — a connec- 
tion which Louis strove to prevent, tliough it was impossible 
then to foresee that it was ordained to retard the growth of 
France and to bias the fate of Europe during three hun- 
dred years. This war lasted till after the death of Mary, who 
left one son, Philip, and one daughter, Margaret. By a treaty 
of peace concluded at Arms, in 1482, it was agreed that this 
daughter should become the dauphin's wife, with Franche- 

' pat K nn bonn of BuqtaildT U Ul* 
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comte and Artois, which Louis held already, for her dowry, 
to be restored in case the marriage should not take effect. 
The homage of Flanders was reserved to the crown. 

Meanwhile Louis was lingering in disease and torments of 
mind, the retribution of fraud and tyranny. Two 
years before his death he was struck with an apo- and dmth of 
plexy, from which he never wholly recovered. As ^"** ^' 
he felt his disorder increasing, he shut himself up in a palace 
near Tours, to hide from the world the knowledge of his de- 
cluie.^ His solitude was like that of Tiberius at Gapreae, full 
of terror and suspicion, and deep consciousness of universal 
hatred. All ranks, he well knew, had their several injuries 
to remember : the clergy, whose liberties he had sacrificed to 
the see of Rome, by revoking the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Charles VII. ; the princes, whose blood he had poured upon 
the scaffold ; the parliament, whose dourse of justice he had 
turned aside ; the commons, who groaned under his extortion, 
and were plundered by his soldiery .* The palace, fenced 
with portcullises and spikes of iron, was guarded by archers 
and cross-bow men, who shot at any that approached by night 
Few entered this den; but to them he showed himself in 
magnificent apparel, contrary to his former custom, hoping 
thus to disguise the change of his meagre body. He dis- 
trusted his friends and kindred, his daughter and hb son, the 
last of whom he had not suffered even to read or write, lest 
he should too soon become his rival. No man ever so much 
feared death, to avert which he stooped to every meanness 
and sought every remedy. His physician had sworn that if 
he were dismissed the king would not survive a week ; and 
liOuis, enfeebled by sickness and terror, bore the rudest usage 
from this man, and endeavored to secure his services by vast 
rewards. Always credulous in relics, though seldom re- 
strained by superstition from any crime,' he eagerly bought 

1 Tor Louisas flhiera snd death see than 1,800,000 franca a year in taxes ; but 
Comlnce, 1. Ti. o 7-12, and G^nier, t. Louis XI., at the time of his death, raised 
tAx. p. 112, &c. Plpssis, his last resi- 4,700,000, exclusive of some military im- 
dence, about an English mile trova Tours, positions ; et surement o'estoit compas- 
l8 now a dilapidated &rm-honse, and can sion de Toir et scaroir la pauTtPt^ du 
jitmr have been a Tevy large building, peuple. In this chapter he declares his 
The Testiges of royalty about it are few ; opinion that no king can Jufltly levy 
but the principal apartments have been money on his subjects without their con- 
destroyed, either in the course of ages or sent, and repels all common arguments 
at therBToludon. to the contrary. 

' See a remaricable chapter In PhlHp de * An exception to this was when he 

Comlnes, 1. i v. c. 19, wherein he tells us swore by the cross of St. Lo, after which 

Cbat Charles YII had never raised mors he fiaared to violate his oath. The cou* 
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ap treasures of this tort, and even procured a Calnbrian her- 
mit, of noted sanctity, to journey as &r as Tours in order to 
restore his health. Fhilip de Comiaes, who attended him 
during his infirmity, draws a parallel between the torments he 
then endured and those he had formerly inflicted on others. 
Indeed the whole of his life was Texation of spirit. " I have 
known him," says Comines, "and b«en his servant in the 
flower of his age, and in the time of his greatest prosperity; 
but never did 1 see him without uneasiness and care. Of all 
amusements he loved only the chase, and hawking in its 
season. And in this he had almost as much uneasiness as 
pleasure : for he rode hard and got up early, and sometimes 
went a great way, and regarded no weather ; so that he nsed 
to return very weary, and almost ever in wrath with some 
one. I think that from his childhood he never bad any 
respite of labor and trouble to his death. And I am cert^n 
that, if all the happy days of his life, in which he had more 
enjoyment than uneasine^, were numbered, they would be 
found very few ; and at least that they would be twenty c^ 
sorrow for every one of pleasure." ' 

Charles VIII. was about thirteen years old when he suc- 
uiuric* vm. ceeded hia father Louis. Though the law of 
i.n. 1488. FrMice fixed the m^ority of her kings at that 
age, yet it seems not to have been strictly regarded on 
this occasion, and at least Charles was a minor by nature, 
if not by law. A contest arose, therefore, for the regency, 
which Louis had intrusted to his daughter Anne, wife of the 
brd de Beaujeu, one of the Bourbon family. The duke of 
Orleans, afterwards Louis XII., claimed it as presumptive 
heir of the crown, and was seconded by most of the princes. 
Anne, however, maintained her ground, and ruled France for 
several years in her brother's name with singular spirit and 
address, in spite of the rebellions whi(^ the Orleans party 
raised up against her. These were suppoiied by the duke 
of Britany, the last of the great vassals of the crown, whose 
''"""hter, as he bad do male issue, was the object of as many 
s as Mary of Burgundy. 

if St. Pol. whom Lmb IhtIUi] be lud > ilinllH iwpHt tbr ■ Ivden 
nyuannmon tn tMmrt.beltaniiglit linigi orclM virglo.vbkhb* iron in hU 
oT nqulring tbie Atb befOn b* hU ^ u BUuded n> b} Po|i« : 
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The duchy of Britany was peculiarly circumstanced. The 
Inhabitantey whether sprung ^m the ancient re- A&in or 
poblicans of Armorica, or, as some have thought, Britaoy. 
from an emigration of Britons during the Saxon invasion, had 
not originally belonged to the body of the French monarchy. 
They were governed by their own princes and laws, though 
tributary, perhaps, as the weaker to the stronger, to the Me- 
rovingian kings.^ In the ninth century the dukes of Britany 
did homage to Charles the Bald, the right of which was 
transferred afterwards to the dukes of Normandy. This 
formality, at that time no token of real subjection, led to con- 
sequences beyond the views of either party. For when the 
feudal chains that had hung so loosely upon the shoulders of 
the great vassals began to be straightened by the dexterity 
of the court, Britany found itself drawn among the rest to the 
same centre. The old privileges of independence were 
treated as usurpation ; the dukes were menaced with confisca- 
tion of their fief, their right of coining money disputed, their 
jurisdiction impaired by appeals to the parliament of Paris. 
However, they stood boldly upon tlieir right, and always 
refused to pay liege^hamctge, which implied an obligation of 
service to the lord, in contradistinction to simple homage^ 
which was a mere symbol of feudal dependence.^ 

About the time that Edward III. made pretension to the 
crown of France, a controversy somewhat resembling it arose 
in the duchy of Britany, between the families of Blois and 
Montfort. This led to a long and obstinate war, connected 
all along, as a sort of underplot, with the great drama of 
France and England. At last Montfort, Edward's ally, by 
the defeat and death of his antagonist, obtained the duchy, of 
which Charles V. soon afler gave him the investiture. This 
prince and his &mily were generally inclined to English con- 

1 Gregory of Tonn says that the ■eriptom est. Eplat. c. 8. See. too, 

Bretons were lubjeet to France from the Capltalarla Car. Calri, a.b. 877, tit. 28. 

death of Clorie, and ttiat thrlr ehieft At this time a eertain Nomenoe had 

-were styled counts, not kings, 1. iy. e. 4. assumed the crown of Britany. and some 

Cbarlemsgne subdued the whole of Bri- others in succession bore the name of 

cany. Tet it seems clear from Nlgellus, king. They seem, howeyer, to hare been 

author of a metrical Lift of Louis the feudally nubject to France. Charles the 

Debonair, that they were again almost Simple ceded to the Normans whatever 

Independent. There was eren a march right he possessed oyer Britany ; and the 

of the Britannic frontier, which sep<^ dukes of that country (the name of king 

rated It from France. In the ensuing was now dropped) always did homage to 

icign of Charles the Bald, Hincmar tells Normandy. See Daru, Hist, de Bretagne. 

us, regnnm andique a Paganis, et fklsls > VUlazet, t. zU. p. 88 ; t zy. p. 198 
Chxistianis, KiUcet Britonibus ciicum- 
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Delation!) ; but the Bretons would Beldom permit tbem to be 
effeclnal. Two cordiual feelings guided the conduct of this 
br&ve and faithful people ; the one, an attachment to the 
Fi'eneh nation and monarchj in opposition to foreign enemies ; 
the olher, a zeal for their own privileges, and the family of 
Monifort, in opposition to the encroachments of the crown. 
In Francis II., the present duke, the male line of that fkmilj 
was about to be extinguii-bcd. His daughter Anne was 
naturally the object of many suilore, among whom were par- 
ticularly distinguished the duke of Orleans, who seems to 
have been preferred by herself; the lord of Albret, a member 
of the Gra-'^con fiimily of Folk, favored by the Breton nobility, 
as most likely to pre^^erve ^e peace and liberties of their 
country, but whose age rendered him not very acceptable to 
a youtliful princess ; and Masimilian, king of the Romans. 
Briiany was rent by faciions and overrun by the armies of the 
regent of France, who did not lose ibis opportunity of inter- 
fering with its domestic troubles, and of persecuting her private 
enemy, the duke of Orleans. Anne of Britany, upon her 
HBa father's death, finding no other means of escaping 
the addresses of Albret, was married by proxy to 
Maximilian. This, however, aggravated the evils of the 
country, since Franc* was resolved at all events to break off so 
dangerous a connection. And as Maximilian himself was 
unable, or took not sufficient pains, to relieve his betrothed 
utnfuKDt ^''^ from her embarrassments, she was ultimately 
Cbui« vin. compelled to accept the hand of Charles Vlll.' 
otBriuny.™ M^ ^^^ 'ong been engaged by the treaty of Arras 
to marry the daughter of Maximilian, and that 
princess was educated at the French court. But this engage- 
ment had not prevented several years of hostilities, and con- 
tinual intrigues with the towns of Flanders against Maxi- 
milian. The double injury which the latter sustained in the 
marriage of Charles with the heiress of Britany seemed 
" f to excite a protracted contest ; but the king of France, 
had other objects in vieiv, and perhaps was consdous 
he had not acted a fair part, soon came to an accommo- 
n, by which he restored Artois and Franche-comte. 

b li oD« or the cMtait TloUtloni wttfaont jwpid dtijiannUDii. Thli *u 
leatutlml law in «mp*nUnlr obtalatd; but It bm* dits itghl <U;i 
illniu. BathcontncU.eipMUIlT nftsr Iba renmODi bttwHii CbulH uad 
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Both these provinces had revolted to Maximilian ; so that 
Charles must have continued the war at some disadvantage.^ 
France was now consolidated into a great kingdom : the 
feudal system was at an end. The vigor of Philip j^ „ j^ga. 
Augustus, the paternal wisdom of St. Louis, the 
policy of Philip the Fair, had laid the foundations of a power- 
ful monarchy, which neither the arms of England, nor sedi- 
tions of Paris, nor rebellions of the princes, were able to 
shake. Besides the original fiefs of the French crown, it had 
acquired two countries beyond the Rhone, which properly 
depended only upon the empire, Dauphin^, under Philip of 
Valois, by the bequest of Humbert, the last of its ,^, 
pnnces ; and Provence, under Louis XI., by that 
of Charles of Anjou.' Thus having conquered herself, if 
I may use the phrase, and nq longer apprehensive of 
any foreign enemy, France was prepared, under a monarch 
flushed with sanguine ambition, to carry her arms into other 

1 Stomondl, xr. 1S6. renger, coaat of Barcelona, in 1112, it 
> The country now called DanphlnA passed into that diitlngulahed flunily. 
fiffmed part of the kingdom of Aries or In 1167 it was occupied or usurped by 
Proveooe, beqaeathed by Rodolph HI. to Alfonso 11., king of Aragoo, a relation, 
the emperor Conrad II. But the dominion but not heir, of the house of Berenger. 
of the empire OTer these new aeqtdititions Alfonso bequeathed Provence to liia 
being little more than nominal, a few of second son, of the same name, Arom whom 
the efalef nobility conrerted their respec- it descended to Raymond Berenger IV. 
tlTe flelb into independent principalities. This count dying without male issue in 
One of these was the lord or dauphin of 1245, his youngest daughter Beatrioo 
Vienne, whose Ikmily became ultimately took possession by virtue of her fkther's 
masters of the whole province. Hum- testament. But this succession being dis- 
bert, the last of these, made John, son puted by other cl^mants, and especially 
of Philip of Valois, his heir, on condition by Louis IX. , who had married her eldest 
ttiat Dauphin6 should be constantly pre- sister, she compromised differences by 
suved as a separate possession, not in- marrying Charles of Anjou, the king^s 
eorporated with the kii^om of France, brother. The &mily of AnJou reigned in 
This bequest was confirmed by the em- Provence, as well as in Naples, till the 
peror Charles IV., whose supremacy over death of Joan in 1882, who, having no 
the province was thus recognised by the children, adopted Louis duke of Anjou, 
Idngs of France, though it soon came to brother of Charles V., as her sncoessor. 
be altogether disregarx&d. Sismondi (xiv. This second Angevine line ended in 14S1 
8) dates the reunion of Dauphin^ to the by the death of Charles III. ; though 
crown from 1467, before which time it Regnier, duke of Lorraine, who was de- 
was governed by the dauphin for the soended through a ftmale, had a claim 
time being as a foreign sovereifi^tv. which it does not seem easy to repel by 
Provence, like Dauphiu6, was changed argument. It was very easy, however, 
from a feudal dependency to a sover- for Louis XI., to whom Charles III. bad 
ewnfy, in the weakness and dissolution bequeathed his rights, to repel it by 
01 the kingdom of Aries, about the early force, and aocordingly ne took possession 
part of the eleventh century. By the of Provence, which was permanently 
marriage of Douce, heiress of the first line united to the Crown by letters patent of 
of sovneign counts, with Raymond Be- Charles VIII. in I486.* 



Art da vteifler lea Dates, t. U. p. 446. — Qamier, t. ziz. p. 67, 474. 
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conntries, and to oonteet the prize of glorj and power upon 
tlvj ample theatre of Europe,' 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER I. 



Note L Page 16. 

Thb evidence of Zommus, which is the basis of this theory 
of Dabos, cannot be called very slight Early in the fifth 
century, according to him, about the time when Constantine 
usurped the throne of Britain and Gaul, or, as the sense 
showSy a little later, in consequence of the incursions of the 
barbarians from beyond the Rhine, the natives of Britain, 
taking up arms for themselves, rescued their cities from these 
barbarians ; and the whole Armorican territory, and other 
provinces of Graul, 6 'Apftopixof &raf, koI trepai TaAarwv hrapxlai, 
in imitation of the Briton», liberated themselves in the same 
manner, expelling the Roman rulers^ and establishing an 
internal government : iicpd^Xovacu fikv rode Tcifioiovi apxovrag, 
oUdav dp kot' i^aiav iroXtTevfui Ka&urraaai. Lib. vi. C. 5. Guizot 
gives so much authority to this as to say of the Armoricans, 
•* lb se maintinrent toujours libres, entre les barbares et les 
Romains." Intix)chiction k la Collection des M^moires, vol. i« 
p. 336. Sismondi pays little regard to it. The pixx)fs 
alleged by Dam iov the existence of a king of Britany 
named Conan, early in the fifth century, would throw much 
dofubt on the Armorican republic ; but they seem to me 
rather weak. Britany, it may be observed by the way, was 
never subject to the Merovingian kings, except sometimes in 
name. Dubo? does not think it probable that there was any 
central authority in what he calls the Armorican confederacy, 
bnt conceives the cities to have acted as independent states 
during the greater part of the fifth century. (Hist de 
I'Etablissement, &c, voL i. p. 338.) He gives, however, an 
enormous extent to Armorica, supposing it to have comprised 
Aquitaine. But, though the contrary has been proved, it is 
to be observed that Zosimus mentions other provinces of 
Gaul, tnfioi TaknTiiv hmpxiai, as well as Armorica. Procopius, 
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by the word 'AppSpuxoi, seems to indicate all the inhabitants 
at least of Northern Graul ; but the passage is so ambiguous, 
and his acquaintance with that history so questionable, that 
little can be inferred from it with any confidence. On the 
whole, the history of Northern Graul in the fifth century 
is extremely obscure, and the trustworthy evidence very 
scanty. 

Sismondi (Hist, des FraQ9ais, vol. i. p. 134) has a good 
passage, which it will be desirable to keep in mind when we 
launch into mediaeval antiquities : — ^ Ce pen des mots a 
donn^ matiere k d'amples commentaires, et au developpement 
de beaucoup de conjectures ing^nieuses. L'abb4 Dubos, en 
expliquant le silence des historians, a fond^ sur des sousenten- 
dus une histoire assez complete de la r^publique Armorique. 
Nous serons souvent appel^s h nous tenir en garde oontre 
le zele des ^crivains qui ne satis&it point l'aridit4 de nos 
chroniques, et qui y suppMent par des divinations. Plus 
d'une fbis le lecteur pourra etre surpris en voyant k combien 
peu se r^duit ce que nous savons r^ellement sur un ^v^ne- 
ment assez c^lebre pour avoir motive de gros livres." 

Note II. Page 16. 

The Franks are not among the Grerman tribes mentioned 
by Tacitus, nor do they appear in history before the year 240. 
Guizot accedes to the opinion that they were a confederation 
of the tribes situated between the Rhine, the Weser, and the 
Main ; as the Alemanni were a similar league to the south 
of the last river.^ Their origin may be derived from the 
necessity of defending their independence against Rome ; but 
they had become the aggressors in the period when we read 
of them in Roman history ; and, like other barbarians in that 
age, were often the purcliased allies of the declining empire. 
Their history is briefly sketched by Guizot (Essais sur 
THistoire de France, p. 53), and more copiously by other 
antiquarians, among whom M. Lehuerou, the latest and not 
the lea:it original or ingenious, conceives tliem to have been a 
race of exiles or outlaws from other German tribes, taking 
the name Franc from frech, fierce or bold,* and settling at 

1 Alemanni U generally supposed to moires de PAcadimle da BmxeUes, vol. 

■bean "all men.'* Meyer, howerer, takee Ui. p. 489. 

h for another form of Arlmannif from 'This etymology had been giT«a by 

Heermanner, soldiers. — Nouteaax M6- TUerzyi or waa of older origin. 
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first, by necessity, near the mouth of the Elbe, whence they 
moved onwards to seek better habitations at the expense 
of less intrepid, though more civilized nation^. '^Et ainsi 
naquit la premiere nation de TEurope modeme.*' ^ Institutions 
M^rovingiennes, vol. i. p. 91. 

An earlier writer considers the Franks as a branch of the 
great stock of the Suevi, mentioned by Tacitus, who, he tells 
us, " majorem Germanise partem obtinent, propriis adhuo 
nationibus nominibusque discreti, quanquam in communi 
Suevi dicuntur. Insigne gentis obliquare crinem, nodoque 
substringere." De Moribus German, c. 38. Ammianus 
mentions the Salian Franks by name: '^Francos eos quos 
consuetudo Salios appellavit" See a memoir in the Trans- 
actions of the Academy of Brussels, 1824, by M. Devez, 
^^sor r^tablissement des Francs dans la Belgique." 

In the great battle of Chalons, the Franks fought on the 
Homan side against Attila; and we find them mentioned 
several times in the history of Northern Gaul from that time. 
Lehnerou (Institutions M^rovingiennes, c 11) endeavors to 
prove, as Dubos had done, tliat they were settled in Gaul, 
faM" beyond Toumay and Cambray, under Meroveus and 
Childeric, though as subjects of the empire ; and Luden 
conjectures that the whole country between the Moselle and 
the Somme had fallen into their hands even as early as the 
reign of Honorius. (Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes, vol. ii. 
p. 381.) This is one of the obscure and debated points in 
early French history. But the seat of the monarchy appears 
clearly to have been established at Cambray before the middle 
of the fiflh century. 

Note in. Page 16. 

This theory, which is partly countenanced by Gibbon, has 
lately been revived, in almost its fullest extent, by a learned 
and spirited investigator of early history. Sir Francis Pal- 
grave, in his Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth, 
i. 360 ; and it seems much in favor with M. Raynouard, in 
his Histoire du Droit Municipal en France. M. Lehuerou, 
in a late work (Histoire des Institutions M^rovingiennes et 
Carolingiennes, 2 vols., 1843), has in a great measure adopted 

1 As M. Lehaerov belongs to what if quariei, he should not hare brought the 
cftUed the Roman achool of French anti- nation from beyond the Rhine. 
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it : — ^ Nous crojons devoir declarer que, dans notre opinion, 
le livre de Dubos, malgr4 les erreurs trop relies qui le 
d^parent, et I'esprit de systeme qui en a considerablement 
ezag^r^ les conEK^quenoes, est, de tons ceux qui ont abord^ 
le m^me probleme au xviii"" siecle, celui ou la question des 
origines Merovingiennes se troure le plus pres de la veritable 
solution. Get aveu nous dispense de detailler plus longue- 
ment les obligations que nous lui avons. Elles se r^v^leront 
d'ailleurs suffisamment d'elles-m^mes." (Introduction, p. zi.) 
M. Lehuerou does not, however, follow his celebrated guide 
so far as to overlook the necessary connection between 
barbarian force and its aggressive character. The final 
establishment of the Franks in Graul, according to him, rested 
partly on the concession and consent of the emperors, who 
had invited them to their service, and rewarded them, as he 
conceives, with lands, while the progenitors of Clovis bore the 
royal name, partly on their own encroachments, and especially 
on the victory of that prince over Syagrius in 486. (VoL i. 
p. 228.) 

It may be alleged against Dubos that Clovis advanced into 
the heart of Gaul as an invader ; that he defeated in battle the 
lieutenant of the emperor, if Syagrius were such ; or, if we 
chose to consider him as independent, which probably in 
terms he was not, that the emperors of Constantinople could 
merely have relinquished their authority, because they had 
not the strength to enforce iL Graul, like Britain, in that age, 
had become almost a sort of derelict possession, to be seized 
by the occupant ; but the title of occupancy is not that of 
succession. It may be true that the Roman subjects of Clovis 
paid him a ready allegiance ; yet still they had no alternative 
but to obey. 

Twenty-five years elapsed, during which the kingdom of 
the Salian Franks was prodigiously aggrandized by the sub- 
mission of all Northern Gaul, by the reduction of the Ale- 
manni on the right bank of the Rhine, and by the overthrow 
of the Visigoths at Vougle, which brought almost the whole 
of the south into subjection to Clovis. It is not disputed by 
any one that he reigned and conquered in his own right. No 
one has alleged that he founded his great dominion on any 
other title than that of the sword, which his Frank people 
alone enabled him to sustain. But about two years before 
his death, as Gregory of Tours relates, the emperor Anas* 
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tasius bestowed upon him the dignity of consul ; and this has 
been eagerly caught at by the school of Dubos as a fact of 
high importance, and as establishing a positive right of 
sovereignty, at least over tiie Romans, that is, the provincial 
inhabitants of Graul, which descended to the long line of the 
Merovingian house. Sir Francis Palgrave, indeed, more 
strongly than Dubos himself, seems to consider the French 
monarchy as deriving its pedigree from Borne rather than the 
Elbe. 

The first question that must naturally arise is, as to the 
value assignable to the evidence of Gregory of Tours re- 
specting the gift of Anastasius. Some might hesitate, at 
least, to accept the story in all its circumstances. Gregory is 
neither a contemporary nor, in such a point, an altogether 
trustworthy witness. His style is verbose and rhetorical; 
and, even in matters of positive history, scanty as are our 
means of refuting him, he has sometimes exposed his igno- 
rance, and more often given a tone of improbability to his nar- 
rative. An instance of the former occurs in his third book, 
respecting the death of the widow of Theodoric, contradicted 
by known history ; and for the latter we may refer to the 
language he puts into the mouth of Clotilda, who urges her 
husband to the worship of Mars and Mercury, divinities of 
whom he had never heard. 

The main fact, however, that Anastasius conferred the dig- 
nity of consul upon Clovis, cannot be rejected. Although it 
has been alleged that his name does not occur in the Consular 
Fasti, this seems of no great importance, since the title was 
merely an honorary distinction, not connecting him with the 
empire as its subject. Guizot, indeed, and Sismondi conceive 
that he was dnly invested with the consular robe, according to 
what they take to have been the usage of the Byzantine 
oourt. But Gregory, by the words codiciUos de consiUatu, 
seems to imply a formal grant. Nor does the fact rest solely 
on his evidence, though his residence at Tours would put him 
in possession of the local tradition. Hincmar, the famous 
bishop of Rheims, has left a Life of St. Remy, by whom 
Clovis was baptized ; and, though he wrote in the ninth 
century, he had seen extracts from a contemporary Life of 
that saint, not then, he says, entirely extant, which Life ma}* 
reasonably be thought to have furnished the substance of 
the second book of Gregor/s history. We find in Hincmar 

vol.. I. 8 
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the laagaage of Qregorj oo the consuUbip of Clovis, with a 
little difference of expression : " Cum quibiis codicillis etiam illi 
Anaslasius corooani auream cum gemmis, et tuaicam blateam 
misit, et ab ei die consul et Augustus est appellatus." (Rcc. 
des Hisl. vol. iii. p. 379.) Npw, the words of Gregory ai-e the 
followiug: — ■' Igitur sb Anastasio imperatore codiclllos de 
consulatu accepit, et in basihca beati Martini tunica blatea in- 
dutus est et clamyde, imponena vertici diadema. Tunc a^cen^^ 
equite, aurum, argentumque in itinere illo, quod inter portam 
atrii Wilicse beati Martini et ecclesiam civiCatis est, pnesenti- 
bus populis manu propria spargens. voluntate benign isiti ma 
erogavit, et ab eji die tanquam coaaul aut Augustus est voci- 
tatus," The minuteneas of local deacriptioo implies the tra- 
dition of the city of Toure, which Gregory would, of course, 
know, and renders all scepticism as to the main story very 
unreaaonable. Thus, if we suppose the Life of Sl Remy to 
have been the original authority, Anastasiu.s will have sent a 
crown to Clovis. And this would explain the words of Greg- 
ory, " imponens vertici diadems." Such an addition to the 
dignity of consul is, doubtless, remarkable, and might of itself 
lead U3 to infer that the latter was. not meant in its usual 
eenae. This passage is in other respects more precise than in 
Gregory; it has not the indefinite and almost unintelligible 
words tanquam consul, and has at instead of aut Augustus ; 
which latter conjunction, however, in low Latin, b often put 
for the former. 

But, though the historical evidence is considerably strength- 
ened by the supposition that Gregory copied a Life of St. 
Remigius of nearly contemporary date wiih the event, we do 
not find all our difficulty removed so as to render it Implicit 
credence in every particular. That Clovis would be called 
consul by the provincial Bomans afler be hod received the 
title from Anaslasius is very natural; that he was ever caUisA, 
even by them, Augustus, that is, Emperor, except perhaps in 
omentary acdamation, we may not unreasonably scniple 
elieve. The imperial title would hardly be assumed by 
who pretended only to a local sovereignty ; nor is such a 
rpatioa consistent with tlie theory that the Frank chieAain 
on t«rms of friendship with the court of Constantinople, 
in subordination to it. One or other hypothesis must sure- 
« rejected. If Ciovis was called emperor (and when did 
piatui bear any other meaning?), he was no vicegerent of 
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Anastasius, no consul of the empire. But the most material 
observations that arise are, — first, that the dignity of consul 
was merely personal, and we have not the slightest evidence 
that any of the posterity of Clovis either acquired or assumed 
it ; secondly that the Franks alone were the source of power 
to the house of Meroveus. ^ The actual and legal authority 
of Clovis," says Gibbon, " could not receive any new acces- 
sion from the consular dignity. It was a name, a shadow, an 
empty pageant ; and, if the conqueror had been instructed to 
claim the ancient prerogatives of that high office, they must 
have expired with the period of its annual duration. But the 
Romans were disposed to revere in the person of their master 
that antique title which the emperors condescended to as- 
sume ; the barbarian himself seemed to contract a sacred 
obligation to respect the majesty of the republic; and the 
successors of Theodosius, by soliciting his friendship, tacitly 
forgave and almost ratified the usurpation of GrauL" (Chap, 
xxxviii.) It does not appear to me, therefore, very material 
towards the understanding French history, what was the in- 
tention of Anastasius in conferring the name of consul on the 
king of the Franks. It was a token of amity, no doubt ; a 
pledge, perhaps, that the court of Constantinople renounced 
the hope of asserting its pretensions to govern a province so 
irrecoverably separated from it as 6aul; but were it even 
the absolute cession of a right, which, by the usual law of 
nations, required something far more explicit, it would not 
affect in any degree the real authority which Clovis had won 
by the sword, and had exercised for more than twenty years 
over the unresisting subjects of the Roman empire. 

A difierent argument for the theory of devolution of power 
from the Byzantine emperor on the Franks is founded on the 
cession of Justinian to Theodebert king of Austrasia, in 540. 
Provence, which continued in the possession of the emperors 
for some time afler the conquest of Gaul by Clovis, had fallen 
into the hands of the Ostrogoths, then masters of Italy. The 
alliance of the Frank king was sought by both pai*ties, at the 
price of what one enjoyed and the other claimed — Provence, 
with its wealthy cities of Marseilles and Aries. Theodebert 
was no very good ally, either to the Greeks or the Groths ; 
but he occupied the territory, and after a few years it was 
formally ceded to him by Justinian. " That emperor," in the 
words of Gibbon, who has not told tl e history very exactly, 
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"generouslj yielding to the Franks the sovereignty of the 
countries beyond the Alps which they ab'eady possessed, ab- 
solved the provincials from their allegiance, and established, 
on a more lawful, though not more solid foundation, the throne 
of the Merovingians." Procopius, in his Greek vanity, pre- 
tends that the Franks never thought themselves secure of 
Gaul until they obtained this sanction from the emperor. 
*' This strong declaration of Procopius," says Gibbon, " would 
almost suffice to justify the abb^ Dubos." I cannot, however, 
.Tate the courage of that people so low as to believe that they 
feared the armies of Justinian, which they had lately put to 
flight in Italy ; nor do I know that a title of sixty years* pos«- 
session gains much legality by the cession of one who had as- 
serted no claim during that period. Constantinople had 
tacitly renounced the western provinces of Rome by her ina- 
bility to maintain them. I must, moreover, express some 
doubt whether Procopius ever meant to say that Justinian con- 
firmed to the Frank sovereign his rights over the whole of 
Gaul. He uses, indeed, the word Ta^Oda^ ; but that should, I 
think, be understood according to the general sense of the 
passage, which would limit its meaning to Provence, their 
recent acxjuisition, and that which the Ostrogoths had already 
relinquished to them. Gibbon, on the authority of Procopius, 
goes on to say that the gold coin of the Merovingian kings, 
"by a singular privilege, which was denied to the Persian 
monarch, obtained a le^ currency in the empire." But tliis 
legal currency is not distinctly mentioned by Procopius, 
though he strangely asserts that it was not lawful, ob ^ifuc, 
for the king of Persia to coin gold with his own effigy, as if 
the ^ifuc of Constantinople were regarded at Seleucia. There 
is reason to beUeve that the Goths, as well as Franks, coined 
gold, which might possibly circulate in the empire, without 
having, strictly speaking, a legal currency. The expressions 
of Agathias, quoted above, that the Franks had nearly the 
same form of .government, and the same laws, as the Romans, 
may be understood as a mistaken view of what Procopius 
says in a passage which will be hereafter quoted, and which 
Agathias, a later writer, perhaps has followed, that the Roman 
inhabitants of Gaul retained their institutions under the 
Franks ; which was certainly true, though by no means more 
60 than under the Visigoths. 
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Note IV. Page 19. 

It ought, perhaps, to be observed, that no period of ecclesi- 
astical history, especially in France, has supplied more saints 
to the calendar. It is the golden age of hagiologj. Thirty 
French bishops, under Clovis and his sons alone, are vener- 
ated in the Roman church; and not less than seventy-one 
saints, during the same short period, have supplied some his- 
torical information, through their Lives in Acta Sanctorum. 
"The foundation of half the French churches," says Sis- 
mondi, ** dates from that epoch." (Vol. i. p. 308.) Nor was 
the seventh century much less productive of that harvest. 
Of the service which the Lives of the Saints have rendered 
to history, as well as of the incredible deficiencies of its ordi- 
nary sources, some notion may be gained by the strange fact 
mentioned in Sismondi, that a king of Austrasia, Dagobert 
II., was wholly overlooked by historians ; and his reign, from 
674 to 678, only retrieved by some learned men in the seven- 
teenth century, through the Life of our Saint Wilfred, who 
had passed through France on his way to Rome. (Hist des 
Fran9ais, vol. ii. p. 51.) But there is a diploma of this 
prince in Rec. des Hist vol. iv. p. 685. 

Sismondi is too severe a censurer of the religious senti- 
ment which actuated the men of this period. It did not pre- 
vent crimes, even in those, frequently, who were penetrated 
by it« But we cannot impute to the ascetic superstition of 
the sixth and seventh centuries, as we may to the persecuting 
spirit of later ages, that it occasioned them — crimes, at least, 
which stand forth in history ; for to fraud and falsehood it, no 
question, lent its aid. The Lives of the Saints, amidst all the 
mass of £i.lsehood and superstition which incrusts them, bear 
vritness not only to an intense piety, which no one will dis- 
pute, but to much of charity and mercy toward man. But, 
even if we should often doubt particuUu' facts ftom slender- 
ness of proof, they are at least such as the compilers of these 
l^ends thought praiseworthy, and such as the readers of them 
would be encouraged to imitate.^ 

1 M. Ampere has well obflerrcd that it of PxoTideiiee inpporting the fldthftil Iv 
WM not the mere interest of the story, thorn troublous times, and of sainta el- 
isor OTen the ideal morality, which con- ways interfering in thvor of the inmo- 
stituted the principal charm of the le- cent. — Hist. Litt. de la France avant 1» 
IpcndB of sainta ; it was the constant idea 12ib« sitele, U. 860. 
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St Bathilda, of Anglo-Saxon birth, queen of Clovis II., 
redeeming her countrymen from servitude, to which the bar- 
barous manners of their own people frequently exposed them, 
is in some measure a set-off against the tyrant princes of the 
family into which she had come. And many other instances 
of similar virtue are attested with reasonable probability. 
Sismondi never fully learned to judge men according to a 
subjective standard, that is, their own notions of right and 
wrong ; or even to perceive the immediate good consequences 
of many principles, as well as social institutions connected 
with them, which we would no more willingly tolerate at 
present than himself. In this respect Guizot has displayed a 
more philosophical temper. Still there may be some caution 
necessary not to carry this subjective estimate of human 
actions too far, lest we lose sight of their intrinsic quality. 

We have, unfortunately, to set against the saintly legends 
an enormous mass of better-attested crimes, especially of op- 
pression and cruelty. Perhaps there is hardly any histoty 
extending over a century which records so much of this with 
so little information of any virtue, any public spirit, any vris- 
dom, as the ten books of Gregory of Tours. The seventh 
century has no historian equally circumstantial ; but the tale 
of the seventh century is in substance the same. The Bo 
man fraud and perfidy mingled, in baleful confluence, with 
the ferocity and violence of the Frank. 



" Those wild men's vices they receiv'd, 
And gave them back their own.*' 



ff 



If the church was deeply tainted with both these classes ot 
crime, it was at least less so, especially with the latter, than 
the rest of the nation. A saint might have many faults ; but 
it is strongly to be presumed that mankind did not canonize 
such monsters as the kings and nobles of whom we read 
almost exclusively in Gregory of Tours. A late writer, actu- 
ated by the hatred of antiquity, and especially of kings, 
nobles, and priests, which is too much the popular creed of 
France, has collected from age to age every testimony to the 
wickedness of the powerful His proofs are one-sided, and, 
consequently, there is some unfairness in the conclusions ; but 
the facts are, for the most part, irresistibly true. (Dulaure, 
Hist de Paris, passim. 
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Note V. Page 20. 

The Mayor of the Palace appears as the first officer of the 
crown in the three Frank kingdoms during the latter half of 
the sixth centoij. He had the command, as Guizot sup- 
poses, of the Antrustions, or vassals of the king. Even after- 
wards the office was not, as this writer believes, properly 
elective, though in the case of a minority of the king, or 
upon other special occasions, the leude$y or nobles, chose a 
mayor. The first instance we find of such an election was 
in 575, when, after the murder of Sigebert by Fredegonde, 
his son Childebert being an infant, the Austrasian leudes chose 
Gogon for their mayor. There seem, however, so many in- 
stances of elective mayors in the seventh century, that, al- 
though the royal consent may probably have been legally 
requisite, it is hard to doubt that the office had fallen into the 
hands of the nobles. Thus, in 641 : — *' Flaochatus, genere 
Francus, major-domus in regnum Burgundies, electione ponti- 
ficum et cunctorum ducum a Nantechilde regina in hunc 
gradum honoris nobiliter stabilitur." (Fredegar. Chron. c. 
89.) And on the election of Ebroin : — " Franci in incertum 
vacillantes, accepto consilio, Ebruinum in hujus honoris curam 
ac dignitatem statuunt.*' (c. 92.) On the death of Ebroin in 
681, " Franci Warratonem virum illustrem in locum ejus cum 
jussione regis majorem-domus palatio constituunf These 
two instances were in Neustria ; the aristocratic power was 
still greater in the other parts of the monarchy. 

Sismondi adopts a very different theory, clinging a little too 
much to the democratic visions of Mably. "If we knew 
better," he says, " the constitution of the monarchy, perhaps 
we might find that the mayor, like the Justiciary of Aragon, 
was the representative, not of the great, but of the freemen, 
and taken generally from the second rank in society, charged , 
to repress the excesses of the aristocracy as well as of tlie 
crown.'' (Hist des Fran9ais, vol. ii. p. 4.) Nothing appears 
to warrant this vague conjecture, which Guizot wholly rejects, 
as he does also the derivation of major-domus from mardr 
dohmen, a verb signifying to sentence to death, which Sis- 
mondi brings forward to sustain his fanciful analogy to the 
Aragonese justiciary. 

The hypothesis, indeed, that the mayor of the palace was 
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chosen out of the common freeholderSy and not the highest 
class, is not only contrary to everything we read of the aristo- 
cratical denomination in the Merovingian kingdoms, but to a 
passage in Fredegarius, to which probably others might be 
added. Protadius, he informs us, a mayor of Brunehaut's 
choice, endeavored to oppi^ess all men of high birth, that no 
one might be found capable of holding the charge in his room 
(c» 27). This, indeed, was in the sixth century, before any 
sort of election was known. But in the seventh the power 
of the great, and not of the people, meets us at every turn. 
Mably himself would have owned that his democracy had 
then ceased to exercise any power. 

The Austrasian mayors of the palace were, from the reign 
of Clotaire 11., men of great power, and taken from the house 
of Pepin of Landen. They carried forward, ultimately for 
their own aggrandizement, the aristocratic system which had 
overturned Brunehaut. Ebroin, on the other hand, in Neus- 
tria, must be considered as keeping up the struggle of the 
royal authority, which he exercised in the name of several 
phantoms of kings, against the encroachments of the aristoc- 
racy, though he could not resist them with final success. 
Sismondi (voL ii. p. 64) fancies that Ebroin was a leader of 
the freemen against the nobles. But he finds a democratic 
party everywhere ; and Guizot justly questions the conjectp 
ure (Collection des Memoires, vol. ii. p. 320). Sismondi, in 
consequence of this hypothesis, favors Ebroin ; for whom it 
may be alleged that we have no account of his chai*acter but 
from his enemies, chiefly the biographer of St Leger. M. 
Lehuerou sums up his history with apparent justice: — 
«Ainsi p^rit, apres une administration de vingt ans, un 
homme remarquable k tons ^gards, mais que le triomphe de 
ses ennemis a faiUi d^sheriter de sa gloire. Ses violences 
sont pen douteuses, mais son g^nie ne Test pas davantage, et 
rien ne prouve mieux la terreur qu'il inspirait aux Austra- 
siens que les injures qu'ils lui ont prodiguees." (Institutions 
Carolingiennes, p. 281.) 

NoTB VI. Page 20. 

Aribert, or rather Caribert, brother of Dagobert I., was 
declared king of Aquitaine in 628 ; but or his death, in 631, 
it became a duchy dependent on the monarchy under his two 
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sons, with its capital at Toulouse. This dependence, however, 
spears to have soon ceased, in the decay of the Merovingian 
line ; and for a century afterwards Aquitaine can hardlj be 
considered as part of either the Neustrian or Austrasian 
kingdom. ^L'ancienne population Bomaine travaiilait sans 
cesse k ressaisir son independance. Les Francs avaient 
conquia, mais ne poss^daient vraiment pas ces contr^. D^s 
que leurs grandes incursions cessaient, les villes et les cam* 
pagnes se soulevaient, et se conf<^deraient pour secouer le joug." 
(Guizpt, Cours d'Hist. Modeme, ii. 229.) This important 
fact, though acknowledged in passing by most historians, has 
been largely illustrated in the valuable Histoire de la (jaule 
Meridionale, by M. Fauriel. 

Aquitaine, in its fidlest extent, extended from the Loire 
beyond the Garonne, with the exception of Touraine and the 
Orleannois. The people of Aquitaine, in this large sense 
of the word, were chiefly Romans, with a few Goths. The 
Franks, as a conquering nation, had scarcely taken up their 
abode in those provinces. But undoubtedly, the Merovingian 
kings possessed estates in the south of France, which they 
liberally bestowed as benefices upon their UudeSj so that the 
chief men were frequently of Frank origin. They threw 
off, nevertheless, their hereditary attachments, and joined 
with the mass of their new countrymen in striving for the 
independence of Aquitaine. After the battle of Testry, 
which subverted the Neustrian monarchy, Aquitaine, and 
even Burgundy, ceased for a time to be French ; under 
Charles Martel they were styled the Roman countries. 
(Michelet, ii. 9.) 

Eudon, by some called Eudes, grandson of Caribert, a 
prince of conspicuous qualities, gained ground upon the 
Franks during the whole period of Pepin Heristal's power, 
and united to Aquitaine, not only Provence, but a new 
conquest from the independent natives, Gascony. Eudon 
obtained in 721 a far greater victory over the Saracens than 
that of Charles Martel at Poitiers. The slaughter was 
immense, and confessed by the Arabian writers ; it even 
appears that a funeral solemnity, in commemoration of so 
great a calamity, was observed in Spain for four or five 
centuries aflerwards. (Fauriel, iii. 79.) But in its conse- 
quences it was far less impoitant; for the Saracens, some 
years afterwards, returned to avenge their countrymen, and 
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Kudon had no resource but in the aid of Charles Martel. 
After the retreat of the enemj it became the necessary price 
of the service* rendered bj the Frank chieftain that Aquitaine 
acknowledged his sovereignty. This, however, was still but 
nominal, till Pepin determined to assert it more seriouslj, 
and after a long war overcame the last of the ducal line 
sprung from Clotaire 11., which had displayed, for almost a 
centurj and a half, an energy in contrast with the imbecility 
of the elder branch. Even this, as M. Fauriel observes, 
was little more than a change in the reigning family ; the 
men of Aquitaine never lost their peculiar nationality ; they 
remained a separate people in Graul, a people distinguish^ 
by their character, and by the part which they were called 
to play in the political revolutions of the age. ( VoL iii: 300.) 

Note VII. Page 20. 

Pepin Heristal was styled Duke of Austrasia, but assumed 
the mayoralty of Neustria after his great victory at Testry 
in 687, which humbled for a long time the great rival branch 
of the monarchy. But he fixed his residence at Cologne, 
and his family seldom kept their court at Paris. The Franks 
under Pepin, his son and grandson, "seemed for a second 
time," says Sismondi, " to have conquered Graul ; it is a new 
invasion of the language, the military spirit, and the manners 
of Grermany, though only recorded by historians as the vic- 
tory of the Austrasians over the Neustrians in a civil war. 
The chiefs of the Carlovingian family called themselves, like 
their predecessors, kings of the Franks : they appear as 
legitimate successors of Clovis and his family; yet all is 
changed in their spirit and their manners." (Vol. ii. p. 170.) 

This revival of a truly Grerman spirit in the French mon- 
archy had not been sufficiently indicated by the historians of 
the eighteenth century. It began with the fall of Brunehaut, 
which annihilated the scheme, not peculiar to herself, but 
carried on by her with remarkable steadiness, of establishing 
a despotism analogous to that of the empire. The Roman 
policy expired with her ; Clotaire II. and Dagobert I. were 
merely kings of barbarians, exercising what authority they 
might, but on no settled scheme of absolute power. Their 
successors were unworthy to be mentioned ; though in 
Neustria, through their mayors of the palace, the royal 
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authority may Lave been apparently better maintained than 
in the eastern portion of the kingdom. The kingdoms of 
Aostrasia and Neustria rested on different bases. In the 
former the Franks were more numerous, less scattered, and, 
as far as we can perceive, had a more considerable nobility. 
They had received a less tincture of Roman policy. They 
were nearer to the mother country, which had been, as the 
earth to Antaeus, the source of perpetually recruited vigor. 
Burgundy, a member latterly of the Neustrian monardiy, 
had also a powerful aristocracy, but not in so great a degree, 
probably, of Frank, or even barbarian descent The battle 
of Testry was the second epoch, as the fall of Brunehaut had 
been the first, in the restoration of a barbaric supremacy to 
the kingdom of Clovis ; and the benefices granted by Charles 
Martel were the third. It required the interference of the 
Holy See, in confirming the throne of the younger Pepin, 
and still more the splendid qualities of Charlemagne, to keep 
up, even for a time, the royal authority and the dominion 
of law. It is highly important to keep in our minds this 
distinction between Austrasia and Neustria, subsisting for 
some ages, and, in fact, only replaced, speaking without exact 
geographical precision, by that of Germany and France. 

Note VHI. Page 21. 

The Merovingian period is so briefly touched in the text, 
as not, I fear, to be very distinctly apprehended by every 
reader. It may assist the memory to sketch rather a better 
outline, distributing the period into the following divisions : — 

I. The reign of Clovis. — The Frank monarchy is estab- 
lished in Graul ; the Romans and Visigoths are subdued ; 
Christianity, in its Catholic form, is as entirely recognized as 
under the empire ; the Franks and Romans, witliout greatly 
intermingling, preserve in the main their separate institutions. 

II. The reigns of his four sons, till the death of Clotaire I., 
the survivor, in 561. — A period of great aggandizement 
to the monarchy. Burgundy and Provence in Gaul itself, 
Thuringia, Suabia, and Bavaria on the other side of the 
Rhine, are annexed to their dominions ; while every crime 
disgraces the royal line, and in none more than in Clotaire I. 

III. A second partition among his four sons ensues : the 
four kingdoms of Paris, Soissons, Orleans, and Austrasia 
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revive ; but a new partitioD of these is required by the re- 
cent conquests, and Grontran of Orleans, without resigning 
that kingdom, removes his residence to Burgundy. The 
four kingdoms are reduced to three by the death of Caribert 
of Paris ; one, afterwards very celebrated by the name Neus- 
tria,^ between the Scheldt and the Loire, is formed under 
Chilperic, comprehending those of Paris and Soissons. Ca- 
ribert of Paris had taken Aquitaine, which at his death was 
divided among the three survivors ; Austrasia was the por- 
tion of Sigebert. This generation was fruitful of still more 
crimes than the last, redeemed by no golden glory of con- 
quest Fredegonde, the wife of Chilperic, difiuses a baleful 
light over this period. But while she tyrannizes with little 
control in the west of France, her rival and sister in crime, 
Brunehaut, wife of Sigebert and mother of Thierry II. his 
successor, has to encounter a powerful opposition from the 
Austrasian aristocracy ; and in this part of the monarchy a 
new feature develops itself; the great proprietors, or nobil- 
ity, act systematically with a view to restrain the royal pow- 
er. Brunehaut, after many vicissitudes, and after having 
seen her two sons on the thrones of Austrasia and Burgun- 
dy, falls into the hands of Clotaire 11., king of the other 
division, and is sentenced to a cruel death. Clotaire unites 
the three Frank kingdoms. 

IV. Reigns of Clotaire II. and his son Dagobert L — The 
royal power, though shaken by the Austrasian aristocracy, is 
still effective. Dagobert, a prince who seems to have rather 
excelled most of his family, and to whose munificence sev- 
eral extant monuments of architecture and the arts are refer- 
red, endeavours to stem the current He was the last of the 
Merovingians who appears to have possessed any distinctive 
character ; the InsenscUi follow. After the reign of Dago- 
bert most of the provinces beyond the Loire fall off, as it 
may be said, &om the monarchy, and hardly belong to it for 
a century. 

V. The fifth period begins with the accession of Clovis 
n., son of Dagobert, in 638, and terminates with Pepin 
Heristal's victory over the Neustrians at Testry, in 687. It 

1 Nenstrla, or Western Pmnoe, is fint Toam, u I find bj the Index; uid M. 

mentioned in a diploma of Childebert, Lehuerou seems to think that it was not 

with the date of 658. But the genuine* maeh used till after l^e death of Brane- 

ness of this has been denied : the word haut, in 618. 
saver ocours in the history of Qregory of 
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is distingaished by the apparent equality of the two remain- 
ing kingdoms, Burgundy having now fallen into that of 
Neustria, and by the degradation of the royal line, in each 
alike, into puppets of the mayors of the palace. It is, in 
Austrasia, the triumph of the aristocracy, among whom the 
bishops are still more prominent than before. Ebroin holds 
the mayoralty of Neustria with an unsteady command ; but 
in Austrasia the progenitors of Pepin Horistal grow up for 
two generations in wealth and power, till he becomes the ac-> 
knowledged chief of that part of the kingdom, bearing the 
title of duke instead of mayor, and by the battle of Testry 
puts an end to the independence of Neustria. 

VI. From this time the family of Pepin is virtually sover- 
eign in France, though at eveiy vacancy kings of the royal 
bouse are placed by them on the throne. Charles Martel, 
indeed, son of Pepin, is not acknowledged, even in Aus- 
trasia, for a short time after his father's death, and Neustria 
attempts to regain her independence ; but he is soon called 
to power, defeats, like his father, the western Franks, and be- 
comes, in almost as great a degree as his grandson, the foun- 
der of a new monarchy. So completely is he recognized as 
sovereign, though not with the name of king, that he divides 
France, as an inheritance, among his three sons. But soon 
one only, Pepin the Short, by fortune or desert, becomes 
possessor of this goodly bequest In 752 the new dynasty 
acquires a legal name by the coronation oi Pepin. 

Note IX. Page 24. 

The true cause, M. Michelet observes (Hist de France, 
iL 39), of the Saxon wars, which had begun under Charles 
Martel, and were in some degree defensive on the part of 
the Franks, was the ancient antipathy of race, enhanced by 
the growing tendency to civilized habits among the latter. 
Tins, indeed^ seems sufficient to account for the conflict, with- 
out any national antipathy. It was that which makes the 
Red Indian perceive an enemy in the Anglo-American, and 
the Australian savage in the Englishman. The Saxons, in 
their deep forests and scantily cultivated plains, could not 
bear fixed boundaries of land. Their gau was indefinite ; 
the maiuus was certain ; it annihilated ihe barbarian's only 
xaethod of combining liberty with possession of land, — the 
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right of sliifling his occupancy.^ It is not probable, from 
Bubsequent events, that the Saxons held very tenaciously bj 
their religion; but when Christianity first offered itself, it 
came in &e train of a conqueror. Nor could Christianity^ 
according at least to the ecdesiastical system, be nuide com- 
patible with such a state of society as the German in that 
age. Hence the Saxons endeavored to bum the first 
churches, thus drawing retaliation on their own idols. 

The first apostles of Germany were English ; and of these 
the most remarkable was St. Boniface. But this had been 
in the time of Charles Martel and Pepin. The labors of 
these missionaries were chiefly in Thuringia, Franconia, and 
Bavaria, and were rewarded with great success. But we 
may here consider them only in their results on the Frank 
monarchy. Those parts of Grermany had long been subject 
to Austrasia, but, except so far as they furnished troops, 
scarcely formed an integrant portion of that kingdom. The 
subjection of a heathen tribe is totally different from that of 
a Christian province. With the Church came churches, and 
for churches there must be towns, and for towns a magistra- 
cy, and for magistracy law and the means of enforcing it. 
How different was the condition of Bavaria or Hesse in the 
ninth century from that of the same countries in the sev- 
enth ! Not outlying appendages to the Australian monarchy, 
hardly counted among its subjects, but capable of stand- 
ing by themselves, as coordinate members of the empire, 
an equipoise to France herself, full of populous towns, weal- 
thy nobles and prelates, better organized and more flourish- 
ing states than their neighbors on the left side of the Rhine. 
Charlemagne founded eight bishoprics in Saxony, and dis- 
tributed the country into dioceses. 

Note X. Page 25. 

The project of substituting a Frank for a Byzantine sov- 
ereign was by no means new in 800. Gregory 11., by a let- 
ter to Charles Martel in 741, had offered to renounce his 
allegiance to the empire, placing Rome under the protection 
of the French chief, with the title of consul or senator. 

1 Michelet refen to Orlmm, who is ex- the tffe of TadttM lonnr Uua a«nnaa 
collent anthority. The Saxons are likely tribes on the Rhine and Main, 
to have maintain id the old ciutoins of 
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The immediate govemment lie doubtless meant to keep in 
the hands of the H0I7 See. He supplicated, at the same 
time, for assistance against the Lombards, which was the 
principal motive for Uiis offer. Charles received the pro- 
posal with pleasure, but his death ensued before he had time 
to take any steps towards iulfiUing so glorious a destiny. 
When Charlemagne acquired the rank of Patrician at Rome 
in 789, we may consider this as a part performance of Greg- 
ory II.*s engagement, and the supreme authority was vir- 
tually in the hands of the king of the Franks ; but the 
renunciation of allegiance toward the Greek empire had never 
positively taken place, and there are said to have been some 
tokens of recognition of its nominal sovereignty almost to 
the end of the century. 

It is contended by Sir F. Palgrave that Charlemagne was 
chosen by the Romans as lawful successor of Constantine 
v., whom his mother Irene had dethroned in 795, the usage 
of the empire having never admitted a female sovereign. 
And for this he quotes two ancient chronicles, one of which, 
however, appears to have been copied from the other. It is 
indeed true, which he omits to mention, that Leo in. had a 
singular scheme of a marriage between Charles and Irene, 
which would for a time have united the empire. The pro- 
posal was actually made, but prudently rejected by the 
Greek lady. 

It remains nevertheless to be shown by what right Leo 
m., cum omni Ckristiano populo, that is, the priests and 
populace of degenerate Rome, could dispose of the entire 
empire, or affect to place a stranger on the throne of Con- 
gtantinople; for if Charles were the successor of Constan- 
tine v., we must draw this conclusion. Rome, we should 
keep in mind, was not a jot more invested with authority 
than any other city ; the Greek capital had long taken her 
place ; and in every revolution of new Rome, the decrepit 
mother had without hesitation obeyed. Nor does it seem to 
me exceedingly material, if the case be such, that Charle- 
magne was not styled emperor of the West, or successor 
of Augustulus. It is evident that his empire, relatively to 
that of the Greeks, was western ; and we do not find that 
either he or his family ever claimed an exclusive right to 
the imperial title. The pretension would have been diamet- 
rically opposed both to prescriptive right and actual posses- 
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sion. He wrote to the emperor Nicephorus, successor of 
Irene, as fratemitas vestra; but it is believed that the 
Greeks never recognized the title of a western barbarian. 
In a later age, indeed, some presumed to reckon the em- 
peror of Constantinople among kings. A writer of the four- 
teenth century says, in Frendi, — " Or devez savoir qu'il ne 
doit estre sur terre qu'un seul empereur, combien que celui 
de Constantinople estime estre seul empereur ; mais non est, 
il n'est fors seulement qu'un roy." (Ducange, voc Lnpera- 
tor, which is worth consulting.) The kings of France and 
Castile, as well as our own Anglo-Saxon monarchs in the 
tenth century, and even those of Bulgaria, sometimes as- 
sumed the imperial title. But the Anglo-Saxons preferred 
that of Basileus, which was also a Byzantine appellation. 

The probable design of Charlemagne, in accepting the 
title of emperor, was not only to extend his power as far as 
possible in Italy, but to invest it with a sort of sacredness 
and prescriptive dignity in the eyes of his barbarian subjects. 
These had been accustomed to hear of emperors as some- 
thing superior to kings ; they were themselves fond of pom- 
pous titles, and the chancery of the new Augustus soon 
borrowed the splendid ceremonial of the Byzantine court 
His councillors approached him on their knees, and kissed 
his feet Yet it does not appear from history that his own 
royal power, certainly very considerable before, was much 
enhanced after it became imperial. He still took the advice, 
and legislated with the consent, of his leudes and bishops ; 
in fact, he continued to be a German, not a Roman, sover- 
eign. In the reign of his family this prevalence of the 
Teutonic element in the Carlovingian polity became more 
and more evident; the bishops themselves, barbarian in 
origin and in manners, cannot be reckoned in the opposite 
scale. 

This was a second failure of the attempt, or at least the 
scheme, of governing barbarians upon a Roman theory. 
The first had been tried by the sons of Clovis, and the high- 
spirited Visigoth Brunehaut But the associations of Roman 
authority with the imperial name were too striking to be lost 
forever; they revived again in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries with the civil law, and gained strength with the 
Ghibelin faction in Italy. Even in France and England, as 
many think, they were by no means ineffectual; though it 
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was necessary to substitute the abstract principle of royalty 
for the Lex Begia of the Roman empire. 

Note XI. Page 27. 

A qnestion of the utmost importance had been passed 
over in the elevation of Charlemagne to the imperial title. 
It was that of hereditary succession. No allusion, as far as 
i have found, was made to this in the irregular act by which 
tlie pope, wi^ what he called the Roman people, transferred 
their allegiance ^m Constantinople to Aix-la-Chapelle. It 
was indeed certain that the empire had not only passed for 
hereditary from the time of Augustus, but ever since that of 
Diocletian had been partible among the imperial family at 
the will of the possessor. Yet the whole proceeding was so 
novel, and the pretensions of the Holy See implied in it so 
indefinite, that some might doubt whether Charles had 
acquired, along with the rank of imperatOTy its ancient pre- 
rogatives. There was also a momentous consideration, how 
far his Frank subjects, accustomed latterly to be consulted on 
royal succession, with their rights of election, within the 
limits of the family, positively recognized at the accession of 
Fepin, and liable to become jealous of Roman theories of 
government, would acquiesce in a simple devolution of the 
title on the eldest bom as his legal birthright. In the first 
prospective arraugement, accordingly, which Charles made 
£oT the succession, that at Thionville, in 806, a partition 
among his three sons was designed, with the largest share 
reserved for the eldest. But though Italy, by which he 
meant, as he tells us, Lombardy, was given to one of the 
younger, care is taken by a description of the boundaries to 
exclude Rome itself, as well as the whole exarchate of 
Ravenna, become, by Pepin's donation, the patrimony of St 
Peter ; nor is there the least allusion to the title of emperor. 
Are we to believe that he relinquished the eternal city to its 
bishop, though styling himself, in this very instrument, 
Romani rector imperii, and having literally gained not an- 
other inch of territory by that dignity ? It is surely more 
probable that he reserved the sovereignty over Rome, to be 
annexed to the rank of emperor whenever he should obtain 
that for his eldest son. And on the death of this son, and of 
Ilia next brother, some years afterwards^ the whole succession 

vol*. I. 9 
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devolving on Louia the Debonair, Charlemagne presented 
this prince to the great Placitum of the noblea and bishops 
at Aix-la-Chapelle in 813, requesting them to name Tiim king 
and emperor. No reference was made to the pope for his 
approbation ; and thiia the German principle of sovereignly 
gwned a decisive victory over the Roman. If some claim 
of the pope to intermeddle with the empire wan intimated nt 
the coronation of Louia at Eheims by Stephen II. in 811, 
which does not seem certain, it could only have been through 
the pope'n knowledge of the personal Bubmissiveness lo 
ecclesiastical power which was the misfortune of that prince. 
He had certainly borne the imperial title &om his father's 

In the division projected by Louis in 817, to take place on 
his death, and approved by an assembly at Aix, a considera- 
ble supremacy was reserved for the future emperor ; he wa* 
constituted, in effect, a sort of suzerain, without whose con- 
sent the younger brothets could do nothing important Thus 
the integrity of the empire was maintained, which had been 
lost in the scheme of Charlemagne in 80G. But M. Fauriei 
(vol. iv. p. 63) reasonably suspects an ecclesiastical influence 
in suggesting this measure of 817, which was an overt act 
of the Roman, or imperial, against the barbarian party. If 
the latter consented to this in 817, it was probably either 
because they did not understand it, or because they trusted 
to setting it aside. And, as is well known, the course of 
events soon did this for them. " It is indisputable," says 
Banke, " that the order of succession to the tiirone, which 
Louis the Fioua, in utter disregard of the warnings of his 
faithful adherents, and in opposition to all German modes of 
thinking, established in the year 817, was prindpaJly brought 
about by the influence of the clergy." (Hist, of Bcforma- 
tion, Mrs. Austin's translation, toL i. p. 9.) He attributes 
the concurrence of that order, in the subsequent revolt 
against Louis, to the endeavors he had made to deviate from 
the provisions of 819 in favor of his youngest son, Charlea 
the Bald. 

Note XII. Page 31. 

he second period of Carlovingian history, or that wliich 
sed from the reign of Charles the Bald to the accession 
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of Hugh Capet, must be reckoned the transitional state, 
through scenes of barbarous anarchy, from the artificial 
scheme devised by Charlemagne, in which the Roman and 
German elements of civil policy were rather in conflict 
than in union, to a new state of society — the feudal, which, 
though pregnant itself with great evil, was the means both 
of preserving the frame of European policy from disintegra- 
tion, and of elaboratmg the moral and constitutional princi- 
ples upon which it afterwards rested. 

This period exhibits, upon the whole, a failure of the 
grand endeavor made by Charlemagne for the regeneration 
of his empire. This proceeded very much from the common 
chances of hereditary succession, especially when not coun- 
terbalanced by established powers independent of it. Three 
of his name, Charles the Bald, the Fat, and the Simple, had 
time to pull down what the great legislator and conqueror 
had erected. Encouraged by their pusillanimity and weak- 
ness, the nobility strove to revive the spirit of the seventh 
century. They entered into a coalition with the bishops, 
though Charles the Bald had often sheltered himself behind 
the crosier; and they compelled his son, Louis the Stam- 
merer, not only to confirm their own privileges and tho^'e of 
the Church, but to style himself " King, by the grace of Grod 
and election of the people ; " which, indeed, according to the 
established constitution, was no more than truth, since the 
absolute right to succession was only in the family. The ina- 
bility of the crown to protect its subjects from their invaders 
rendered this assumption of aristocratic independence abso- 
lutely necessary. In this age of agony, Sismondi well says, 
the nation began to revive ; new social bodies sprung from the 
carcass of the great empire. France, so defenceless under 
the Bald and the Fat Charleses, bristled with castles before 
930. She renewed the fable of Deucalion ; she sowed stones, 
and armed men rose out of them. The lords surrounded 
themselves with vassals ; and had not the Norman incursions 
ceased before, they would have met with a much more deter- 
mined resistance than in the preceding century. (Hist, des 
Fran9aw, iii. 218, 378 ; iv. 9.) 

Notwithstanding the weakness of the throne, the promise 
of the Franks to Pepin, that they would never elect a king 
out of any other family, though broken on two or three occa- 
sions in the tenth century, seems to have retained its hold 
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upon the nation, so that an hereditary right in his house was 
felt as a constitutional sentiment, until experience and neces- 
sity overcame it. The first interruption to this course was 
at the election of Eudes, on the death of Charles the Fat, in 
888. Charles the Simple, son of Carloman, a prince whose 
short and obscure reign over Fiunce had ended in 884, 
being himself the only surviving branch, in a legitimate line, 
of the imperial house (for the frequent deaths of those 
princes without male issue is a remarkable and important 
circumstance), was an infant of three years old. The king- 
dom was devastated by the Normans, whom it was just 
beginning to resist with somewhat more energy than for the 
last half-century ; and Eudes, a man of considerable vigor, 
possessed several counties in the best parts of France. The 
nation had no alternative but to choose him for their king. 
Tet, when Charles attained ^the age of fifteen, a numerous 
party supported his claim to the throne, which he would 
probably have substantiated, if the disparity of abilities be- 
tween the competitors had been less manifest Eudes, at 
his death, is said to have recommended Charles to his own 
party ; and it is certain that he succeeded without opposition. 
His own weak character, however, exposing him to fresh 
rebeUion, Robert, brother of Eudes, and his son-in-law Bo- 
dolpb, became kings of France, that is, we find their names in 
the royal list, and a part of the kingdom acknowledged their 
sovereignty. But the south stood off altogether, and Charles 
preserved the allegiance of the north-eastern provinces. 
Robert, in fact, who was kiUed one year ailer his partisans 
had proclaimed him, seems to have no great pretensions, de 
facto any more than de jure^ to be reckoned at all ; nor does 
any historiui give the appellation of Robert II. to the son 
of Hugh Capet. The fether of Hugh Capet, Hugh the 
Great, son of Robert and nephew of Eudes, being count of 
Paris and Orleans, who had bestowed the crown on his 
brother-in-law Rodolph of Burgundy, instead of wearing it 
himself, paid such deference to the prejudices of at least the 
majority of the nation in favor of the house of Charlemagne, 
tiiat he procured the election of Louis lY., son of Charles 
the Simple, a boy of thirteen years, and then an exile in 
England ; from which circumstance he has borne the name 
of Outremer And though he did not reign without some 
opposition from his powerful vassal, he died in possession of 
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the crown, and transmitted it to be worn by his son Lothaire, 
and his grandson Louis Y. It was on the death of this last 
young man that Hugh Capet thought it time to set aside the 
rights of Charles, the late king's uncle, and call himself 
king, with no more national consent than the prelates and 
barons who depended on him might afford; principally, it 
seems, through the adherence of Adalberon, archbishop of 
Rheims, a city in which the kings were already wont to 
receive the crown. Such is the national importance which 
a merely local privilege may sometimes bestow. Even the 
voice of the capital, regular or tumultuous, which in so many 
revolutions has determined the obedience of a nation, may 
be considered as little more than a local superiority. 

A writer distinguished among living historians, M. Thi- 
erry, has found a key to all the revolutions of two centuries 
in the antipathy of the Romans, that is, the ancient inhab- 
itants, to the Franks or Grermans. The latter were repre- 
sented by the house of Charlemagne ; the former by that of 
Robert the Brave, through its valiant descendants, £udes, 
Robert, and Hugh the Great And this theory of races, to 
which M. Thierry is always partial, and recurs on many 
occasions, has seemed to the judicious and impartial Guizot 
the most satisfactory of all that have been devised to eluci- 
date the Carlovingian period, though he does not embrace it 
to its full extent. (Hist, de la Civilisation en France, Le9on 
24.) Sismondi (vol. iii. p. 58) had said in 1821, what he 
had probably written as early as M. Thierry : " La guerre 
entre Charles et ses deux fibres fut celle des peuples romains, 
des Gaules qui rejetaient le joug germanique; la querelle 
insignifiante des rois fut soutenue avec ardeur, parce qu'elle 
s'unissait k la querelle des peuples ; et tous ces pr^jug^s hos- 
tiles qui s'attadient toujours aux diff(6rences des langues et 
des moeurs, donn^rent de la Constance et de Tachamement 
aux combattans." This relates, indeed, to an earlier period, 
but still to the same conflict of races which M. Thierry has 
taken as the basis of the resistance made by the Neustrian 
provinces to the later Carlovingians. Thierry finds a similar 
contest in the wars of Louis the Debonair. In this he is 
compelled to suppose that the Neustrian Franks fell in with 
the Gauls, among whom they lived. But it may well be 
doubted whether the distinction of Frank descent, and con- 
sequently of national supremacy^ was obliterated in the first 
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part of the ninth century. The name of Frond was alwajs 
applied to the whole people; the kings are always regei 
Francorum ; so that we might in some respects rather say 
that the Grauls or Romans had been merged in the dominant 
races than the reverse. Wealth, also, and especially that 
springing from hereditary benefices, was chiefly in the hands 
of ^he barbarians ; they alone, as is generally believed, so 
long as the distinction of personal law subsisted, were sum- 
moned to county or national assemblies; they perhaps re- 
tained, in the reign of Louis the Debonair, though we cannot 
speak decisively as to this, their original language. It has 
been observed that the famous oath in the Romance language, 
pronounced by Louis of Grermany at the treaty of Strasburg, 
in 842, and addressed to the army of his brother Charles the 
Bald, bears more traces of the southern, or Proven9al, than 
of the northern dialect ; and it is probable that the inhabitants 
of the southern provinces, whatever might have been the 
origin of their ancestors, spoke no other. This would not 
be conclusive as to the Neustrian Franks. But this is a 
disputable question. 

A remarkable presumption of the superiority still retained 
by the Franks as a nation, even in the south of France, may 
be drawn from the Placitum, at Carcassonne, in 918. (Yais- 
sette, Hist de Languedoc, vol. ii. Append, p. 56 ; Meyer, In- 
stitutions Judiciaires, vol. i. p. 419.) In this we find named 
six Roman, four Gk>thic, and eight Salian judges. It is cer- 
tain that these judges could not have been tsJ^en relatively 
to the population of the three races in that part of France. 
Does it not seem most probable that the Franks were still 
reckoned the predominant people ? Probably, however, the 
personal distinction, founded on difference of laws, expired 
earlier in Neustria ; not that the Franks fell into the Roman 
jurisprudence, but that the original natives adopted the feu- 
dal customs. 

This specious theory of hostile races, in order to account 
for the downfall of the Carlovingian, or Austrasian, dynasty, 
has not been unanimously received, especially in the extent 
to which Thierry has urged it M. Graudet, the French 
editor of Richer (a contemporary historian, whose narrative 
of the whole period, from the accession of Eudes to the 
death of Hugh Capet, is published by Pertz in the Monu- 
menta Grermanias Historica, voL iiL, and contains a great 
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quantity of new and interesting facts, especially fix>m a.d. 
966 to 987), appeals to this writer in contradiction of the 
hypothesis of M. Thierry. The appeal, however, is not solely 
upon his authority, since the leading circumstances were 
sufficiently known ; and, to say the truth, I think that more 
has been made of Richer's testimony in this particular view 
than it will bear. Richer belonged to a monastery at Rheims, 
and his father had been a man of some rank in the confi- 
dence of Louis lY. and Lothaire. He had, therefore, been 
nursed in respect for the house of Charlemagne, though, with 
deference to his editor, I do not perceive that he displays any 
repugnance to the change of dynasty. 

Though the differences of origin and language, so far as 
they existed, might be by no means unimportant in the great 
revolution near the close of the tenth century, they cannot 
be relied upon as sufficiently explaining its cause. The par- 
tisans of either family were not exclusively of one blood. 
The house of Capet itself was not of Roman, but probably 
of Saxon descent The difference of races had been much 
effaced after Charles the Bald, but it is to be remembered 
that the great beneficiaries, the most wealthy and potent 
families in Neustria or France, were of barbarian origin. 
One people, so far as we can distinguish them, was by far 
the more numerous ; the other, of more influence in political 
affairs. The personal distinction of law, however, which had 
been the test of descent, appears not to have been preserved 
in the north of France much ailer the ninth century ; and 
the Roman, as has been said above, had yielded to the bar- 
baric element — to the feudal customs. The Romance lan- 
guage, on the other hand, had obtained a complete ascenden- 
cy ; and that not only in Neustria, or the parts west of the 
Somme, but throughout Picardy, Champagne, and part of 
Flanders. But if we were to suppose that these regions were 
still in some way more Teutonic in sentiment than Neustria, 
\re certainly could not say the same of those beyond the 
Lioire. Aquitaine and Languedoc, almost wholly Roman, to 
use the ancient word, or French, as they might now be called, 
among whose vine-covered hills the barbarians of the Lower 
Rhine had hardly formed a permanent settlement, or, having 
'lone so, had early cast off the slough of their rude manners, 
had been the scenes of a long resistance to the Merovingian 
dynasty. The tyranny of Childeric and Clotaire, the bar- 
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barism of the Frank invaders, had created an indelible 
hatred of their yoke. But they submitted without reluctance 
to the more civilized government of Charlemagne, and dis- 
played a spontaneous loyalty towards his line. Never did 
they recognize, at least without ibroe, the Neustrian usurpers 
of the tenth century, or date their legal instruments, in truth 
the chief sign of subjection that they gave, by any other 
year than that of the Carlovingian sovereign. If Charles 
the Simple reaped little but this nominal allegiance from hia 
southern subjects, he had the satisfaction to reflect that they 
owned no one else. 

But a rapacious aristocracy had pressed so hard on the 
weakness of Charles the Bald and his descendants that, the 
kingdom being wholly parcelled in great fiefs, they had not 
the resources left to reward self-interested services as before, 
nor to resist a vassal far superior to themselves. Laon was 
much behind Paris in wealth and populousness, and yet even 
the two capitals were inadequate representatives of the pro- 
portionate strength of the king and the count Power, as 
simply taken, was wholly on one side ; yet on the other was 
prejudice, or rather an abstract sense of hereditary right ; 
and this sometimes became a source of power. But the long 
greatness of one family, its manifest influence over the suc- 
cession to the throne, the conspicuous men whom it produced 
in Eudes and Hugh the Great, had silently prepared the 
way for a revolution, neither unnatural nor premature, nor in 
any way dangerous to the public interests. It is certainly 
probable that the Neustrian French had come to feel a 
greater sympathy with the house of Capet than with a line 
of kings who rarely visited their country, and whom they 
could not but contemplate as in some adverse relation to their 
natural and popular chiefs. But the national voice was not 
greatly consulted in those ages. It is remarkable that sev- 
eral writers of the nineteenth century, however they may 
sometimes place the true condition of the people in a vivid 
light, are constantly relapsing into a democratic theory, 
lliey do not by any means underrate the oppressed and 
almost servile condition of the peasantry and burgesses, when 
it is their aim to draw a picture of society ; yet in reasoning 
on a political revolution, such as the decline and fall of the 
German dynasty, they ascribe to these degraded classes both 
*he will and the power to effect it. The proud nationality 
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which spamed a foreign line of princes could not be felt by 
an impoverished and afflicted commonalty. Yet when M. 
Thierry alludes to the rumor that the family of Capet was 
sprung from the commons (some said, as we read in Dante, 
from a butcher), he adds, — " Gette opinion, qui se conserva 
durant plusieurs siedes, ne fut pas nuisible k sa cause," — as 
if there had been as effective a tiers-^tat in 987 as 800 years 
aiierwards. If, however, we are meant only to seek this 
sentiment among the nobles of France, I fear that self- 
interest, personal attachments, and a predominant desire of 
maintaining their independence against the crown, were 
motives far more in operation than die wish to hear the king 
speak French instead of German. 

It seems, upon the whole, that M. Thierry's hypothesis, 
countenanced as it is by M. Guizot, will not afford a com- 
plete explanation of the history of France between Charles 
the Fat and Hugh Capet. The truth is, that the accidents of 
personal character have more to do with the revolutions of 
nations than either philosophical historians or democratic 
politicians like to admit If Eudes and Hugh the Great 
had ^.een bom in the royal line, they would have preserved 
far better the royal power. If Charies the Simple had not 
raised too high a favorite of mean extraction, he might have 
retained the nobles of Lorraine and Champagne in their 
fidelity. J£ Adalberon, archbishop of Rheims, had been 
loyal to the house of Charlemagne, that of Capet would not, 
at least so soon, have ascended the throne. If Louis Y. had 
lived some years, and lefl a son to inherit the lineal right, 
the more precarious claim of his uncle would not have 
undergone a disadvantageous competition with that of a vig- 
orous usurper. M. Gaudet has well shown, in his notice on 
Richer, that the opposition of Adelberon to Charles of Lor- 
raine was wholly on personal grounds. No hint is given of 
any national hostility ; but whatever of national approbation 
was given to the new family, and doubtless in Neustrian 
France it was very prevalent, must rather be ascribed to 
their own reputation than to any peculiar antipathy towards 
their competitor. Hugh Capet, it is recorded, never wore 
the crown, though styling himself king, and took care to 
procure, in an assembly held in Paris, the election of his 
son Robert to succeed him ; an example which was followed 
for several reigns. 
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A late Belgian writer, M. Gerard, in a spirited little work, 
* La Barbarie Franque et la Civilisation Romaine ' (Bmx- 
elles, 1845), admitting the theory of the conflict of races, 
indignantly repels the partisans of what has been called the 
Boman element. Thierry, Michelet, and even Goizot, 
are classed by him as advocates of a corrupted race of 
degenerate provincials, who called themselves Romans, 
endeavoring to set up their pretended civilization against the 
free and generous spirit of the barbarians from whom Europe 
has derived her proudest inheritance. Avoiding the aristo- 
cratic arrogance of Boulainvilliers, and laughing justly at the 
pretensions of modem French nobles, if any sudi there are, 
which I disbelieve, who vaunt their descent as an order from 
the race of Franks, he bestows his admiration on the old 
Austrasian portion of the monarchy, to which, as a Belgian, 
he belongs. But in his persuasion that the two races were 
in distinct opposition to each other, and have continued so 
ever since, he hardly falls short of Michelet 

I will just add to this long note a caution to the reader, 
that it relates only to the second period of the Carlovingian 
kings, that from 888 to 987. In the reigns of Louis the 
Debonair and Charles the Bald I do not deny that the desire 
for the separation of the empire was felt on both sides. Bat 
this separation was consummated at Verdun in 843, except 
that, the kingdom of Lorraine being not long afterwards dis- 
membered, a small portion of the modem Belgium fell into 
that of France. 

Note XTTT. Page 35. 

The cowardice of the French, during the Norman incur- 
sions of the ninth century, has struck both ancient and 
modem writers, considering that the invaders were by no 
means numerous, and not better armed than the inhabitants. 
No one, says Paschasius Radbert, could have anticipated 
that a kingdom so powerful, extensive, and (>opulous, would 
have been ravaged by a handful of barbarians. (^I^m. de 
FAcad. des Inscr. vol. xv. p. 639.) Two hundred Nomuins 
entered Paris, in 865, to take away some wine, and retired 
unmolested ; their usual armies seem to have been only of a 
few hundreds. (Sismondi, vol. iii. p. 170.) Michelet even 
fimcies that the French could not have fought so obstinately 
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at Fontenay as historians relate, on account of the effeminacj 
which ecclesiastical influence had produced. This is rather 
an extravagant supposition. But panic is very contagious, 
and sometimes falls on nations by no means deficient in gen- 
eral courage. It is to be remembered that the cities, even 
Paris, were not fortified (M^m. de FAcad. voL xvii. p. 289) ; 
that the government of Charles the Bald was imbecile ; that 
no efforts were made to array and discipline the people ; that 
the feudal polity was as yet incomplete and unorganized. 
Can it be an excessive reproach, that the citizens fled from 
their dwellings, or redeemed them by money from a terrible 
foe against whom their mere superiority of numbers furnished 
no security? £very instance of barbarous devastation 
aggravated the general timidity. Aquitaine was in such a 
state that the pope removed the archbishop of Bordeaux to 
Bourges, because his province was entirely wasted by the 
pagans. (Sismondi, vol. iii. p. 210.) Never was France in 
80 deplorable a condition as under Charles the Bald; the 
laity seeoi to have deserted the national assemblies ; almost 
all his capitularies are ecclesiastical ; he was the mere ser- 
vant of his bishops. The clergy were now at their zenith ; 
and it has been supposed that, noble families becoming 
extinct (for few names of laymen appear at this time in his- 
tory), the Church, which always gained and never lost, took 
the ascendant in national councils. And this contributed to 
render the nation less warlike, by depriving it of its natural 
leaders. It might be added, according to Sismondi's very 
probable suggestion, that the faith in relics, encouraged 
by the Church, lowered the spirit of the people. (Vol. iii. 
passim; Michelet, vol. ii. p. 120, et post.) And it is a 
quality of superstition not to be undeceived by experience. 
Some have attributed the weakness of France at this period 
to the bloody battle of Fontenay, in 841. But if we should 
suppose the loss of the kingdom on that day to have been 
forty thousand, which is a high reckoning, this would not 
explain the want of resistance to the Normans for half a 
century. 

The beneficial effect of the cession of Normandy has hard- 
ly been put by me in sufficiently strong terms. No measure 
was so conducive to the revival of France from her abase- 
ment in the ninth century. The Normans had been dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar ferocity towards priests ; yet when 
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their coDversioD to Christianity w&a made the coadition of 
Ihoir poasessiiig Nonn&ndj, they were ready enough to conn 
ply, and m another generation became among the moat 
devout of the French nation. It may be observed that pagan 
, superstitions, though they often take great hold on the imag- 
ination, seldom influence the conscience or sense of duty; 
they are not definite or moral enough for such an efiect, 
wliich belongs to positive religions, even when false. And as 
their efficacy aver the imagination itself is generally a good 
deal dependent on local associations, it is likely to be weak- 
ened by a change of abode. But a more ceittun explana- 
tion of the new leal for Christianity which sprung up among 
the Normans may be found in the important circumstance, 
that, having few women with them, they took wives (they 
had made widows enough) from the native inhabitants. 
These taught their own &th to their children. They taught 
■bo their own language ; and in no other manner can we so 
weU account for the rapid extinction of that of Scandinavia 
in that province of France. 

Sismondi discovers two causes for the determination of the 
Normans to settle peaceably in the territory assigned to 
them ; the devastation which they had made along the coast, 
rendering it difficult to procure subsistence ; and the growing 
spirit of resistance in tiie French nobility, who were fortify- 
ing their castles and training their vassals on every sitle. 
But we need not travel far for an inducement to occupy the 
fine lands on the Seine and Eure. Piracy and plunder had 
become their resource, because they could no longer find sub- 
sistence at home ; they now found it abundantly in a more 
genial climate. They would probably have accepted the 
same terms fifty years before. 

NoTe XrV. Pago 36. 

This has been put in the strongest language by Sismondi, 
Thierry, and other writers. 6uizot, however, thinks that i( 
has been nrged too far, and that the first four Capetians were 
, quite so insignificant in their kingdom as has been 
erted. "When we look closely at the documents and 
mts of their age, we see that they have played a more 
porlant part, and exerted more influence, than is ascribed 
^m. Bead their history; you will see them interfian 
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incessantlj, whether bj arms or hj negotiation, in the affairs 
of the county of Burgundy, of the county of Anjou, of the 
county of Maine, of the duchy of Guienne ; in a word, in 
the adSairs of all their neighbors, and even of very distant 
fiefs. No other suzerain certainly, except the dukes of Nor* 
Biandy, who conquered a kingdom, took a part at that time 
BO frequently, and at so great a distance from the centre of 
his domains. Turn over the letters of contemporaries, for 
example those of Fulbert and of Yves, bishops of Chartres, 
or those of William III. duke of Guienne, and many others, 
you will see that the king of France was not without 
importance, and that the most power^ suzerains treated him 
with great deference." He appeals especially to the extant 
act of the consecration of Philip I., in 1059, where a duke 
of Guienne is mentioned among the great feudataries, and 
asks whether any other suzerain took possession of his rank 
with so much solemnity. (Civilisation en France, Le9on 42.) 
^ As there was always a country called France and a French 
people, so there was always a king of the French ; very far 
indeed from ruling the country called his kingdom, and with- 
out influence on the greater part of the population, but yet no 
foreigner, and with his name inscribed at the head of the 
deeds of all the local sovereigns, as one who was their 
superior, and to whom they owed several duties." (Le9on 
43.) It may be observed also that the Church recognized 
no other sovereign ; not that all the bishops held of him, 
for many depended on the great fiefs, but the ceremony of 
consecration gave him a sort of religious character, to which 
no one else aspired. And Suger, tlie politic minister of Louis 
yi. and Louis YII., made use of the bishops to maintain the 
royal authority in distant provinces. (Leyon 42.) This 
nevertheless rather proves that the germ of future power 
was in the kingly office than that Hugh, Robert, Henry, and 
Philip exercised it The most remarkable instance of 
authority during their reigns was the war of Robert in Bur 
gundy, which ended in his bestowing that great fief on his 
brother. I have observed that the duke of Guienne sub- 
scribes a charter of Henry L in 1051. (Rec. des Historiens, 
vol. xi. p. 589.) Probably there are other instances. Henry 
uses a more pompous and sovereign phraseology in his 
diplomas than his fi^ther; the young lion was trying his 
roar. 
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I concur on the whole in thinking with M. Guizot, that in 
shunning the language of uninformed historians, who spoke 
of all kings of France as equaUj supreme, it had become 
usual to depreciate the power of the first Capetians rather 
too much. He had, however, to appearance, done the same 
a few years before the delivery of these lectures, in 1829; 
for in his Collection of Memoirs (vol. i. p. 6, published in 
1825), he speaks rather differently of the first four reigns : — 
" Cest Fepoque ou le royaume de France et la nation fran- 
paise n'ont exists, k vrai dire, que de nom." He observes, 
also, that the chroniclers of the royal domain are peculiarly 
meagre, as compared with those of Normandy. 

Note XV. Page 56. 

It may excite surprise that in any sketch, however slight, 
of the reign of Philip IV., no mention should be made of an 
event, than which none in his life is more celebrated — the 
fate of the Knights Templars. But the truth is, that when 
I first attended to the subject, almost forty years since, I 
could not satisfy my mind on the disputed problem as to the 
guilt imputed to that order, and suppressed a note which I 
had written, as too inconclusive to afford any satisfactory deci- 
sion. Much has been published since on the Continent, and 
the question has assumed a different aspect ; though, perhaps, 
I am not yet more prepared to give an absolutely determi- 
nate judgment than at first 

The general current of popular writers in the eighteenth 
century was in favor of the innocence of the Templars ; in 
England it would have been almost paradoxical to doubt of 
it The rapacious and unprincipled character of Philip, the 
submission of Clement V. to his will, the apparent incredi- 
bility of the charges from their monstrousness, the just prej- 
udice against confessions obtained by torture and retracted 
afterwards — the other prejudice, not always so just, but in 
the case of those not convicted on fair evidence desen-ing a 
better name in favor of assertions of innocence made on the 
scaffold and at the stake — created, as they still presei*ve, a 
strong willingness to disbelieve the accusations which came 
so suspiciously before us. It was also often alleged that con- 
temporary writers had not given credit to these accusations, 
and that in countries where the inquiry had been less iniq- 
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uitouslj conducted no proof of them was brought to light 
Of these two grounds for acquittal, the former is of little 
value in a question of legal evidence, and the latter is not 
quite so fully established as we could desire. 

Rajnouard, who might think himself pledged to the vin- 
dication of the Knights Templars bj the tragedy he had 
written on their fate, or at least would naturaUj have thus 
imbibed an attachment to their cause, took up their defence 
in a History of the Procedure. This has been reckoned the 
best work on that side, and was supposed to confirm their 
innocence. The question appears to have assumed some- 
thing of a party character in France, as most history does ; 
the honor of the crown, and still more of the church, had 
advocates ; but there was a much greater number, especially 
among men of letters, who did not like a decision the worse 
for being derogatory to the credit of both. Sismondi, it may 
easily be supposed, scarcely treats it as a question with two 
Bides ; but even Michaud, the firm supporter of church and 
crown, in his History of the Crusades, takes the favorable 
view. M. Michelet, however, not under any bias towards 
either of these, and manifestly so desirous to acquit the 
Templars that he labors by every ingenious device to elude 
or explain away the evidence, is so overcome by the force 
and number of testimonies, that he ends by admitting so 
much as leaves little worth contending for by their patrons. 
He is the editor of the " Proems des Templiers," in the " Doc- 
umens Limits, 1841," and had previously given abundant evi- 
dence of his acquaintance with the subject in his '^ Histoire de 
France," voL iv. p. 243, 345. (Bruxelles edition.) 

But the great change that has been made in this process, 
as carried forward before the tribunal of public opinion from 
age to age, is owing to the production of fresh evidence. 
The deeply-learned orientalist, M. von Hammer, now count 
Hammer Purgstall, in the sixth volume of a work published at 
Vienna in 1818, with the title " Mines de FOrient exploit^es," * 
inserted an essay in Latin, ^ Mysterium Baphometis Reveln- 
tum, seu Fratres Militise Templi qua Gnostici et quidem 
Ophiani, Apostasise, Idolodulise, et Impuritatis convicti per 
ipsa eorum Monumenta." This is designed to establish the 
identity of the idolatry ascribed to the Templars with that of 

1 1 giro thlfi French title, bat there Is xnemoln an either in that language or 
al.o a Germaa title-page, aa most of the in Latin 
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the ancient Gnostic sects, and especially with those denomi- 
nated Ophites, or worshippers of the serpent ; and to prove 
also that the extreme impurity which forms one of the revolt- 
ing and hardly credible charges adduced by Philip IV. is 
similar in all its details to the practice of the Gnostics. 

This attack is not conducted with all the coolness which 
bespeaks impartiality ; but the evidence is startling enou^ 
to make refutation apparently difficult The first part of the 
proof, which consists in identifying certain Gnostic idols, or, 
as some suppose, amulets, though it comes much to the same, 
with the description of what are called Baphometic, in the 
proceedings against the Templars, published by Dupuy, and 
since in the '^ Documens In^dits," is of itself sufficient to raise 
a considerable presumption. We find the word metis con- 
tinually on these images, of which Von Hammer is able to 
describe twenty-four. Baphomet is a secret word ascribed 
to the Templars. But the more important evidence is that 
furnished by the comparison of sculptures extant on some 
Gnostic and Ophitic bowls with those in churches built by 
the Templars. Of these there are many in Grermany, and 
some in France. Von Hammer has examined several in the 
Austrian dominions, and collected accounts of others. It is 
a striking fact that in some we find, concealed finom the com- 
mon observer, images and symbols extremely obscene ; and 
as these, which cannot here be more particularly adverted to, 
betray the depravity of the architects, and cannot be explained 
away, we may not so much hesitate as at first to believe that 
impiety of a strange kind was mingled up with this turpi- 
tude. The presumptions, of course, from the absolute iden- 
tity of many emblems in churches with the Gnostic supersti- 
tions in their worst form, grow stronger and stronger by 
multiplication of instances ; and though coincidence might be 
credible in one, it becomes infinitely improbable in so many. 
One may here be mentioned, though among the slightest 
resemblances. The Grnostic emblems exhibit a peculiar form 
of cross, T ; and this is common in the churches built by the 
Templars^ But the freemasons, or that society of architects 
to whom we owe so many splendid churches, do not esc^)e 
M. von Hammer's iU opinion better than the Templars. 
Though he conceives them to be of earlier origin, they had 
drunk at the same foul spring of impious and impure Gnos- 
ticism. It is rather amusing to compare the sympathy of 
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our own modem ecdesiologists with those who raised the 
mediseval cathedrals, their implicit confidence in the pietj 
which ennobled the conceptions of these architects, with the 
following passage in a memoir hj M. von Hammer, "' Sur 
deux Coffi^ts Gnostiques du mojen Age, du cabinet de M. 
le due de Blacas. Paris, 1832." 

^ Les architectes du mojen ige, initics dans tons les mj- 
steres du Gnosticisme le plus d^prav^, se plsdsaient k en mul- 
tiplier les sjmboles au dehors et au dedans de leurs ^glises ; 
symboles dont le veritable sens n'^tait entendu que des adeptes, 
et devaient reater voiles anx jeux des profanes. Des figures 
scaodaleuses, semblables k celles des eglises de Montmorillon 
et de Bordeaux, se retrouvent sur les eglises des Templiers 
i Eger en Boheme, k Schongrabem en Autriche, i Fomuovi 
pres de Panne, et en d'autres lieux ; nomm^ment le chien 
(canis ant gattus niger) sur les bas-reliefs de Teglise gnostique 
d'Erfurt" (p. 9.) The Stadinghi, heretics of the thirteenth 
oenturj, are charged, in a bull of Gregory IX., with exactly 
the same profaneness, even including the black cat, as the 
Templars of the next centurj. This is said by von Hammer 
to be confirmed by sculptures, (p. 7.) 

The statutes of the Knights Templars were compiled in 
11^8, and, as it is said, by St Bernard. They have been 
published in 1840 from manuscripts at Dijon, Rome, and 
Paris, by M. Maillard de Chambure, Conservateur des Ar- 
chiTes de Bourgogne. 

The title runs — " Regies et Statuts secrets des Templiers.** 
But as the French seems not so ancient as the above date, 
they may, perhaps, be a translation. It will be easily sup- 
posed that they contain nothing but what is pious and austere. 
The knights, however, in their intercourse with the East, 
fell rapidly into discredit for loose morals and many vices ; 
80 that Yon Hammer rather invidiously begins his attack 
upon them by arguing the k priori probability of what he is 
about to allege. Some have accordingly endeavored to steer 
a middle course ; and, discrediting the charges brought gener- 
ally against the order, have admitted that both the vice and 
the irreligion were truly attributed to a great number. But 
this is not at all the question ; and such a pretended compro- 
mise is nothing less than an acquittal. The whole accusa- 
tions which destroyed the order of the Temple relate to its 
secret rites, and to the mode of initiation. If these were not 
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Stained bj the most infamous turpitade, the unhappj knighte 
perished innocently, and the guilt of their death lies at the 
door of Philip the Fair. 

The novel evidence furnished hj sculpture against the 
Templars has not been universally received. It was early 
refuted, or attempted to be refuted, by Raynouard and other 
French writers. '^ U est reconnu aujourd'hui, m§me en Alle- 
magne," says M. Chambure, editor of the B^les et Stalnts 
secrets des Templiers, '' que le pr^tendu culte baphometique 
n'est qu'une chimere de ce savant, fondle sur un erreur de 
numismatique et d'architectonogn^hie." (p. 82.) As I am 
not competent to form a decisive opinion, I must leave this 
for the more deeply learned. The proofs of M. von Ham- 
mer are at least very striking, and it is not easy to see how 
they have been overcome. Bui it is also necessary to read 
the answer of Raynouard in the ^Journal des Savans" for 
1819, who has been partially successful in repelling some of 
his opponent's arguments, though it appeared to me thai he 
had left much untouched. It seems that the architectural 
evidence is the most positive, and can only be resisted by 
disproving its existence, or its coonectioQ with the Free- 
masons and Templars. [1848.] 

Note XVL Page 88. 

I have followed the common practice of translating Jeanne 
d'Arc by Joan of Arc. It has been taken for granted that 
Arc is the name of her birthplace. Southey says, — 

** She thought of Arc, and of the dingled brook 
Whose waves, oft leaping in their craf^g;^ comae, 
Made danoe toe low- hung willow^s dn{^[ung twigs ; 
And. where it spread into a glassy lake, 
Of tnat old oak, whidi on the smooth expanse 
Imaged its hoaiy moasj-«nantled iMoghs.^* 

And in another place, — 



"her mind's eye 



if J 



Beheld Domr^my and the plains of Aic*^ 

It does not appear, however, that any such place as Arc 
exists in that neighboriiood, though there is a town of that 
name at a considerable distance. Joan was, as is known, a 
native of the village oi Domr^my in Lorraine. The French 
writers ail call her Jeanne d'Arc, with the exception of one, 
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M. Michelet (vii. 62), who spells her name Dare, which in a 
person of her birth seems more probable, though I cannot 
account for the uniform usage of an apostrophe and capital 
letter. 

I cannot pass Southej's '' Joan of Arc " without rendering 
homage to that earlj monument of his genius, which, per- 
haps, he rarely surpassed. It is a noble epic, never languid, 
and seldom diffuse ; full of generous enthusiasm, of magnifi- 
cent inventions, and with a well-constructed fable, or rather 
selection of history. Michelet, who thinks the story of the 
Maid unfit for poetry, had apparently never read Southey ; 
but the author of an article in the ^' Biographic Universelle " 
Rays very well, — ^Le poeme de M. Southey en Anglais, 
mtitul^ * Joan of Arc,' est la tentative la plus heureuse que 
les Muses aient faites jusqu'ici pour o^l^brer Th^rolne d'Or- 
leans. Cest encore une des singu^rites de son histoire de 
voir le g^nie de la poesie Anglaise inspirer de beaux vers en 
son honaeiir, tandis que celui de la poesie Fran^aise a ^t^ 
jusqu'ici rebelle k ceux qui ont voulu la chanter, et n'a 
&voris6 que celui qui a outrage sa m^moire." If, however, 
the muae of France has done little justioe to her memory, it 
has been reserved for another Maid of Orleans, as she has 
well been styled, in a different art, to fix the image of the 
first in our minds, and to combine, in forms only less en- 
during than those of poetry, the purity and inspiration with 
the Bnswerving heroism <^ the immortal Joan. 
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CHAPTER n. 

ON THE FEUDAL 8TSTEM, ESPECIALLT IN FRANCE. 



PART I. 

Slate of Ancient Germany — Efleets of the Oonquest of Gaol by the Franki — Ten- 
ures of Land — DUtlncUon of Laws — Constitution of the ancient Frank Monar> 
chj — Oradual Establishment of Feudal Tenures — Principles of a Feudal 
Rolation — Ceremonies of Homage and investiture — Military Serrfoe — Feudal 
Incidents of Relief, Aid, Wardship, &o.— DUKerent species of Fielli — Fendal 
Law-Books. 

Geriiakt, in the age of Tacitas, was divided among a 
number of independent tribes, differing greatlj in 
state of population and importance. Their country, over- 
gj^^ spread with forests and morasses, affonled no 
large proportion of arable land. Nor did they 
ever occupy the same land two years in succession, if what 
Csesar tells us may be believed, that fresh allotments were 
annually made by the magistrates.^ But this could not have 
been an absolute abandonment of land once cultivated, which 
Horace ascribes to the migratory Scythians. The Grermans 
had fixed though not contiguous dwellings ; and the inhabi- 
tants of the gau or township must have continued to till the 
same fields, though it might be with varying rights of sepa- 
rate property." They had kings elected out of particular 
families ; and other chiefs, both for war and administration of 
justice, whom merit alone recommended to the public choice. 
But the power of each was greatly limited ; and the deci- 
sion of all leading questions, Uiough subject to the previous 

I Ma^tratns ao princlpes in annos non student, nee qoisquam aori modam 

singulos gentibns oognattonibusque ho- certum aut fines proprios &bet. De 

mlnum, qui una oolerunt, quantum ill, Bello GMlieo, 1. Ti. These ezpreesions 

et quo loco visum est, attribuuntagri, at- may be taken so as not to contradict 

que anno poet alio transire oogunt. Gas- Tadtus. But Lnden, who had exam- 

sar, 1. Ti. Tacitus confirms this : Arm ined the andent history of his coun- 

Sr annos mutant. De Mor. Germ. o. try with the most perseTering dilii^nce, 
obserres that Csesar knew nothing of th« 

* CsBsar has not written, probably, Germans, except what he had eoUected 

with aoourate knowledge, when he says, concerning the Snerf or the liaroomanni. 

Vita omnia In yenationibus et studiis rei Geeohichte der Dentsohen Volkar, 1. 4S1. 

BilUtaris ccmslstlt. Agrioultnrae 
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deliberation of the chiefbuns, sprung from the free voice of a 
popular assemblj.^ The principal men, however, of a Grer- 
man tribe fully partook of that estimation which is always 
the reward of valor and commonly of birth. They were 
surrounded by a cluster of youths, the most gallant and am- 
bitious of the nation, their pride at home, their protection in 
the field ; whose ambition was flattered, or gratitude concilia- 
ted, by such presents as a leader of barbanans could confer. 
These were the institutions of the people who overthrew the 
empire of Rome, congenial to the spirit of infant societies, 
and such as travellers have found among nations in the same 
stage of manners throughout the world. And although, in 
the lapse of four centuries between the ages of Tacitus and 
Cloviri, some change was wrought by long intercourse with 
the Romans, yet the foundations of their political system 
were unshaken. If the Salic laws were in the main drawn 
up before the occupation of Graul by the Franks, as seems 
the better opinion, it is manifest that lands were held by them 
in determinate several possession ; and in other respects it is 
impossible that the manners described by Tacitus should not 
have undergone some alteration.^ 

When these tribes from Gkrmany and the neighboring 
countries poured down upon the empire, and began petition 
to form permanent settlements, they made a par- of J»ttdiiia 
tition of the lands in the conquered provinces pro^noes. 
between themselves and the original possessors. 
The Burgundians and Visigoths took two thirds of their re- 
spective conquests, leaving the remainder to the Roman pro- 
prietor. Each Burgundian was quartered, under the gentle 
name of guest, upon one of the former tenants, whose reluc- 
tant hospitality confined him to the smaller portion of his 
estate.* The Vandals in Africa, a more furious race of plun- 
derers, seized all the best lands.* The Lombards of Italy 

1 De minoribiu nbiu piineipes ooiural- tntM this qm of the word koxpes. It 

tant, de majorlbiu omnef ; it» tamen, ut wu giren to the military quartered up- 

ea qaoque, qaomm penes plebem arbi- on the iohabitanta anywhere in the oin- 

tritun est, apnd piineipes ptrtracUntur. pire, and thus transferred by analogy to 

Tar. de Sfor. Oenn. c. zi. AeldaUas and the barbarian occapanta. ft was need- 

OroCi us contend ibrpr<s<rart«n/ur: which less, I should think, for htm to prove 

woald be neater, bat the same sense ap- that these aoquisitlons, " better consid- 

pears to be conveyed by the oommon ered as allodial laws," did not contain the 

mding. . germ of feudality. " There is no GotAt'c 

* [NoTK I.] feudality unless the parties be connected 

3 Leg. Buigund. c. M, 56. Sir V. Pal- by the mutual bond of TsssaUge and 

^rave has produced a passage fh>m the seigniory." Eng. Oommonw. i. 600. 

Thcxfdoriiui code, Til. 8, 6, which illus- * Prooopios de Bello Vandal. 1. L o. 6. 
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took a third part of the produce. We cannot disoorer taxj 
mention of a similar arrangement in the laws or histoxy of 
the Franks. It is^ however, dear that thej occupied, by 
public allotment or indiyidual pillage, a great portion of the 
lands of France.^ 

The estates possessed hj the Franks as their property 
Alodial and Were termed alodial; a word which is sometimes 
Saiio iftDda. i>estricted to such as had descended by inheritance.' 
These were subject to no burden except that of public defence. 
They passed to all the children equally, or, in their fidlure, 
to the nearest kindred.* But of these alodial possessions 
there was a particular species, denominated Salic, from which 
females were expressly excluded. What these lands were, 
and what was the cause of the exclusion, has been much 
disputed. No solution seems more probable than that the 
ancient lawgivers of the Sahan Franks prohibited females 
from inheriting the lands assigned to the nation upon its 
conquest of Gaul, both in compUance with their ancient 
usages, and in order to secure the military service of every 
proprietor. But lands subsequently acquired by purchase or 

I [NoTi II.] log probability to the former dnlTBlkm 

* Alodial laoda are eommonly oppoeed of alod; since it is only aa iaTersion of 

to beneficiary or foadal; tlie former being the words aii and odk; but it seema also 

strictly pro|urietary, while the Utter de- to corroborate the notion of Ludea, as it 

pended upon a superior. In this sense had been of Lcibnits, tiiat the word meM 

the word Is of continual recurrence in or etJul^ applied to deslffUKte the nofaAer 

ancient historiee, laws, and instrumenta. class of Oermans, had originally tiie same 

It sometimes, however, bears the sense sense; it distinguished absolute or alo> 

of inheritance, and this seems to be its dial property ftom that which, though 

meaning in the fomous 62nd chapter of belonging to flreemen, wna (nibject to 

the Sallo law; de Aiodis. Alodium in- some eonditions of dependency, (flnorii 

terdnm opponitur oomparato, says Du des Deutschen Yolkes, vol. I. p. 719.) 
Gauge, in formulis Teteribus. Hence, The word ton^ which seema to ba^a 

in the charters of the eleventh century, misled several writers, when applied to 

hereditary fleft are frequently termed land means only an integral patrimony, 

alodla. Reeueil des Historiens de France, as it means capital opposed to interest 

t. zi. prS&oe. Vaissette, Hist, de Lan- when applied to money. It is common 

guedoo, t. ii. p. 109. in the dvil biw, and Is no more than the 

Alodium has by many been derived Qxeek «AJ7por ; but it had been peenlteriy 

!?!?«»»* «'/?'?'T^ J ^^^^^^^ appUed to the Uuds assigned by the 

jLt^i Im "'u'SSi' 7*"" 'ST ff^" »o°«^ *« ^ ~l<««y *ft« » conquest, 

2!«;nf"' ^?*" iJ BT a"^' ^^dJ^S* '^Wch «>"»• suppose, I know u5tS 

f7*'^%"»«'«>'^l^*"'^«?«**>y what evidence, tohive been by lot. 

lot on the conquest. But hi the first (^y q^^^ ^. g^ts.) And henro this 

Dlace tUs awoBMa a reguUr petition to Jerm waTmoat probably adopted by tha 

have been made by the Fra^, which barbarians, or rither th^ who rendered 

he, in another place, as has been seen, their Uws hito Latin. If the Teutonie 

does not acknowtodge ; and Mcondl^, ^^rd loos was somethnM used for a 

Alodium, ox, in Ita earlier form, ^rfw, ^^„^ ^r manor, as M. Quisot informs 

te used for aU hewditary lands. (See „ ^ ^^ most 'provable that this was 

Onmm, Deutsche Reehte Alterthamer, ^ t\^^ tnuudatlon of ton, bearing with 

p. 492.) In the Orkneys^hjje ftudal jt t^e secondary sense. * ^^ 
tenures were not introduced, the alodial st^mt fuii^M a as 
proprietor is oalled an udaUer, thus lend- ^^' **"**' ** ^ 
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other means, thongh equallj bound to the public defence, 
were relieved from the severity of this rule, and presumed 
Bot to belong to the class of Salic.^ Hence, in the Ripuorj 
iaw, the code of a tribe of Franks settled upon the banks of 
the Rhine, and differing rather in words than in substance 
from the Salic law, which it serves to illustrate, it is said that 
a woman cannot inherit her grandfather's estate (haereditas 
aviatica), distinguishing such fomilj property from what the 
jbther might have acquired^' And Marculius uses expressions 
to the same efiect. There existed, however, a right of setting 
aside the law, and admitting females to succession by testa- 
ment. It is rather probable, from some passages in the 
Hargundian code, that even the lands of partition (sortea 
Burgundionum) were not restricted to male heirs.* And the 



"iBj ttie GeniMa ovstoau, woman, 
though t ro a ted with mach reipect and 
deUea«y, were not endowed at their 
Burrisge. Doeem non uxor marlto, aed 
BMcitiu uxorl eonfert. TMitiu, o. 18. 
▲ aimliar prindple might debar them of 
Inheritance in fixed pooesslone. Certain 
It is that the excliuion of itaoales wu 
not nnflpequent among the Teutonic 
nadoDB. We find it in tlM lawi of the 
Thmlnglans and of the Saxona ; both 
•odeni eodae, though not free tnm in- 
terpolation. Leibnlts, Serfptores Rerum 
Bronawieeniium, t. L p. 81 and 88. 
Bat this oaage was repogoant to the 
mioeiples of Boman law, which the 
Fimnks found prerailing in their new 
eonntry, and to the natural feeling which 
leads a man to prefer his own deeeend- 
Mits to collateral h^rs. One of the pre* 
eedents in Maxcnlfhs (I. il. form. 12) calls 
tbe exclusion of females, diutuma et 
impia oonsoetudo. In another a Ihther 
addiesees his daughter: Omnibus non 
batMtur Incognitnm, qnod, sicut lex 
Sadica oontlnet, de rebos mels, quod mihi 
€X aiode panntum mecrum wvenit, apud 
gvrmanos tuoe Alios meoe minime In ha»- 
xnditate sncoedere poteras. FormulaB 
MareaUb adjectee, 49. These precedents 
are supposed to have been compiled about 
Ut» latter end of the seventh oeutury. 

The opinion exprassed in the text, that 
the itrra Saiiea, which females could not 
loherit, was the land acquired bj the 
barbarians on their first conqaest. Is con- 
flrtned by Slsmondi (i. 196) and oy Qui- 
2^ot (Kwais sur PUist. de France, p. 94). 
M- Gnerard, however, the learned editor 
o€ the chartulary of Chartres (Documens 
loMlts, 1840, p. 22), is persuaded that 
Sttiic land was that of the domain, firom 
saioj the hall or pxindpal residenoe. aa 



oppoMd to tlie portion of the eatato 
which was occupied by tenants, benefici- 
ary or aerrile. This, he aays, he haa 
prored in another work, which I have 
not Been, mi I have done so, much 
doubt remains to me as to this explana- 
tion. Montesquieu had already started 
the same theory, which Guiaot Juatly, as 
it aeems, calls ^* Incomplete et hypoth6- 
tique." Besides other objections, it 
seems not to explain the manifest iden- 
tity between the terra Saliea and the 
haredittu aviatica of the Rlpnarlan law, 
or tiie eUodis parentum of BlarcuUtu. I 
oucht, however, to mention a remark of 
Gxvnm, that, throughout the Frank 
domination, Cierman countries made use 
of the words terra Saliea. In them it 
could not mean lands of partition or 
assignment, but mere alodia. And he 
thinks that it may, in most cases, be in- 
terpreted of the terra dominiealis. (Deut- 
sche Rechts AlterthUmer, p. 493.) 

M. Fauriel maintains (Hist, de la Oaule 
H«rldion. 11. 18) that the Salic Unds 
were beneficiary, as opposed to the alo- 
dial. But the '' hseredltas aviatica " Is 
repugnant to this. Marcnlfus distinctly 
opposes aiodia to comparata^ and limits 
the exclusion of danghtera to the former 
According to one of the mo^t r^ent in* 
quirera, *° terra Saliea " was all the land 
held by a Saltan Frank (Lehnerou. i. 86). 
But the same objections apply to this so- 
lution; in addition to which it may be 
aaid that the whole Salic law relates to 
that people, while " terra Saliea '* is 
plainly descriptive of a peculiar chazao- 
ter of lands. 

«C. 56. 

s I had in fonner editions asserted the 
contrary of this, on the authority of Leg. 
Buigund. c. 78, which seemed to limit 
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Yisigoths admitted women on equal terms to the whole 
inheritance.^ 

A controversj has heen maintained in France as to the 
condition of the Romans, or rather the provincial 
natives of inhabitants of Gaul, after the invasion of Clovis. 
^^' But neither those who have considered the Franks 

as barbarian conquerors, enslaving the former possessors, nor 
the Abbe Dubos, in whose theory they appear as allies and 
friendly inmates, are warranted by historical facts, though 
more approximation to the truth may be found in the latter 
hypothesis. On the one hand, we find the Romans not only 
possessed of property, and governed by their own laws, but 
admitted to the royal favor and the highest offices ; ^ while the 
bishops and clergy, who were generally of that nation,' grew 
up continually in popular estimation, in riches, and in temporal 
sway. Yet it is undeniable that a marked line was drawn 



the siiocession of estates* called sortes^ to 
male heirs. But the ezpresfiions are too 
obscure to warrant this inference; and 
M. Gnixot (Easais sur I'Uist. de Prance, 
Tol. i. p. 85) refers to the 14th chapter 
of the same code for the opposite propo- 
sition. Bat this, too, is not abeoluteij 
clear, as a geneFsl rule. 

1 [NOTB III.] 

s Daniel coojectures that Clotaire I. 
was the fintt who admitted Romans into 
the army, which had previouslj been 
composed of Franks. From this time we 
find many in high military command. 
(Hist, de la Milice Fran^oise, t. i. p. 11.) 
It seems by a passage in Gregory of 
Tours, quoted by Dnbos ( t. iii. p. 
647), that some Romans affected the bar- 
barian character by letting their hair 
grow. If this were generally permitted, 
it would be a stronger evidence of ap- 
proximation between the two races than 
any that Dubos has adduced. Montes- 
quieu certainly takes it for granted that 
a Roman might cliange his law, and thus 
become to aU material intents a Frank, 
(fisprit des Lois. 1. xxtIU. c. 4.) But the 
passage on which he relies is read differ- 
ently in the manuscripts. [Notk IV.] 

s The barbarians by degrees, got hold 
of bbhoprlcs. In a list of thirty-four 
bishops or priests, present at a council 
in 606, says M. Fauriel (Hi. 459), the 
names are all Roman or Greek. This 
was at Agde. in the dominion of the Vis- 
igoths. In 611 a council at Orleans ex- 
hibits one German name. But at the 
fifth council of Paris, In 677, where for- 
ty-fire bishops attended, the Romans are 
Indeed much the more namerouS| but 



mingled with barbaric names, six of 
whom M. Thierry mentions. (Ri^cits del 
Temps MiroTingiens, toI. ii. p. 188.) In 
685, at Maoon, out of sixty-tnree names 
but six are German. I^oriel asserts 
that, in a diploma of CloTis II. dated 
658, there are but five Roman names out 
of forty-five witnesses ; and hence he in- 
fers that, by this time, the Franks had 
seiaed on the Church as their spoil, fill- 
ing it with barbarian prelates. But on 
reference to Rec. des Hist. (iv. 686). I 
find but four of the witnesses to this in- 
strument qualified as episcopvs : and of 
these two have Roman names. The ma- 
jority may have been laymen for any ev- 
idence which the diploma presentsi In 
one, however, of Clovis III., dated 698 
(id. p. 672), 1 find, among twelve bishops, 
only three names which appear Roman. 
We cannot always Judge by the modern- 
isation of a proper name. St. Leger 
sounds well enough ; but in his Life va 
find a ^' Beatus Leodegarius ex progenie 
celsa Francorum ao nooilissima exortus." 
Greek names are exceedingly common 
among the bishops; but these canno4 
mislead an attentive reader. 

This inroad of Franks into the Church 
probably accelerated the utter prostration 
of intellectual power, at least in its liter- 
ary manifestation, which throws so dark 
a shade over the seventh century. And 
it still more unquestionably tended to 
the secular, the irregular, the warlike 
ehanuster ox the higher clergy in Franc« 
and Germany for manv following centu- 
ries. Some of these bishops, according 
to Gregory of Tours, were prMfiigate 
barians. 
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at the outset between the conquerors and the conquered* 
Though one class of Bomans retained estates of their own, 
yet there was another, called tributary, who seem to have 
cultivated those of the Franks, and were scarcely raised above 
the condition of predial servitude. But no distinction can be 
more unequivocal than that' which was established between 
the two nations, in the weregildy or composition for homicide. 
Oapital punishment for murder was contrary to the spirit 
of the Franks, who, like most barbarous nations, would have 
thought the loss of one citizen ill repaired by that of another. 
The weregild was paid to the relations of the slain, according 
to a legal rate. This was fixed by the Salic law at six 
hundred solidi for an Antrustion of the king ; at three hun- 
dred for a Roman conviva regis (meaning a man of sufficient 
rank to be admitted to the royal table) ; ^ at two hundred for 
a common Frank; at one hundred for a Roman possessor 
of lands ; and at forty-five for a tributary, or cultivator of 
another^s property. In Burgundy, where religion and length 
of settlement had introduced different ideas, murder was 
punished with death. But other personal injuries were 
compensated, as among the Franks, by a fine, graduated 
according to the rank and nation of the aggrieved party .^ 

The barbarous conquerors of Gaul and Italy were guided 
by notions very diiferent from those of Rome, who DiBtinetioa 
had imposed her own laws uix)n ail the subjects of o'***"- 
her empire. Adhering in general to their ancient customs, 

1 This phnie wu borrowed from the To return to the words conriva regii, 

Somaiu. The Theodori&n code spealu of it seems not probable that they should 

tboee qui diTinis epulis adhibentur. et be limited to those who actually had 

■dorandi prineipes fiieultatem antiquitus feiuttcd at the royal table; they naturally 

mememnt. Oarnier, Origlne du Oou- include the senatorial fltmilies, one of 

Temement Fran^ais (tn Leber^s Collec- whom would receiTe that honor if he 

tion dee Meiileures Didsertations relatives should present himself at court. 

4 I'Histore de France, 1888, toI. t. p. '9 Leges Sill -ro, c. 48 : Lef^ Buivun- 

187). This memoir by Oarnicr, which dionuni, tit. 2. Murder and robbery 

obtained a prize from the Academy of In- were made capital by Chlldebert king oif 

■criptions in 1761, is a learned di.-4qiiiiii- Puiib ; but Frunctis was to lie sent for 

tlon on the relation between the Frank trial tu the royal court, debilior persona 

monarchy and the usages of the Uomau in loto ptiidtum. Balus, t. i. p. 17. X 

empire; inclining considerably to the am inclined tn think thnt the word 

school of Dubos. I only read it in 1851 : Francus does not ab!H>lutei> refer to the 

ft puts some things in a Just light ; yet nation of the party, but rather to his 

the impression which it leaves ik that of rank, as opposed to debiUor persona ; 

one-sidtetness. The author does not ao- and consequently, that it had already 

oonnt for the continued distinction be- acquired the sense of /rcfman or /rre-6ons 

tveen the Franks and Romans, testified (ingenuus), which la perhaps its strict 

by the language of history and of law. meaning. Du Cange, toc. Francus, 

Gamier never once alludes to the most quotes the passage in this sense. [Non 

striking circumstance, the inequality of iV.] 
oompooitlon fbr h(nniclde. 
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without desire of improyementy they left the former habitap 
dons in unmolested enjoyment of their dvil insdtudoiis. The 
Frank was judged by the Sale or the Ripuary code ; the 
Gaul followed that oi Theodosiua.^ This grand ^Bstinction of 
Roman and barbarian, according to the law which each fol- 
lowed, was common to the Frank, Burgundian, and Lombard 
kingdoms. But the Ostrogoths, whose settlement in the em- 
pire and advance in dvility of manners were earlier, inclined 
to desert their old usages, and adc^t the Roman jurispru- 
dence.' The laws of the Visigoths, too, were compiled by 
bishops upon a Roman foundation, and designed as an uniform 
code, by which both nations should be governed.* The name 
of Gaul or Roman was not entirely lost in that of French- 
man, nor had the separation of their laws ceased, even in the 
provinces north of the Loire, till after the time of Charle- 
magne.^ Ultimately, however, the feudal customs of sooces- 
sion, which depended upon principles quite remote from those 
of the civil law, and the rights of territorial justice which the 
barons came to possess, contributed to extirpate the Roman 
jurisprudence in that part of France. But m the south, from 
whatever cause, it survived the revolutions of the middle 
ages ; and thus arose a leading division of that kingdom into 
pa^s cauiumiers and pays du droit icrit ; the former regulated 
by a vast variety of ancient usages, the latter by the civil law.* 

1 Inter Romanoa negotiacatuamm Bo- north of France on aeeoont of the supe- 

manlB LegiboB prsedptmos termlDari. rior adTantages, particnlarly in point oc 

Edict. Olotair. 1. eirc. 500. Balos. Ok- compoeition for offences, annexed to the 

pltQl. t. i. p. 7. Salic Uw; while that of the Viaigotha 

9 Oiannone, I. lit. e. 2. being more eqaal, the Romana under 

s Hist, de Languedoo, t. i. p. 342. their gOTemment had no inducement to 

HeineccinSi Hist. Juris German, e. i. a. quit their own coie. (Esprit dec Lotx, I. 

15. ^ xzTin. c. 4.) But it does not appear thai 

4 Soger, in his Life of Louis VI., uses the Visigoths had any peculiar rode ot 
the expression, lex Sallca (Recneil dea laws till after their expulsion ftom the 
Hiatorlens. t. xtL p. 24); and I have kingdom of Toulouse. They then re- 
some recollection of luiring met with the tained only a email strip of territory in 
like words in other writings of as mod- France, about Narbonne and SfontpeK 
em a date. But I am not convinced that lier. 

the original Salic code was meant by this Howerer, the distinction of men ao- 

phrase, which may have been applied to cording to .their laws was preserved Ibt 

the local feudal customs. The capitula- many centuries, both in Frtc^e and 



ries of Charlemagne are f^quentJy term- Italy. A Judicial proceeding of the y< 

ed lex Saltca. Many of these are copied 918, published by the historians of Lan- 

from the Theodoslan code. guedoe (t. ii. Appendix, p- 66), proves 

6 Tht5 division is very ancient, being that the Roman, Gothic, and Salic code* 

Ibund in the edict of Pistes, under were then kept perfectly separate, and 

Chflrlo* the BaM. In 864: where we read, that there were distinct Judges for the 

in illis regionibus, quae legem Romanam three nations. The Gothic law Is refer- 

iequuntnr. (Recuell des Historiens, t red to as an existing authority in a char* 

vii. p. 664.) Alontesquieu thhiks that ter of 1070. Idem, t. lii. p. 274; De 

the Roman law fell into disuse in the Uarca, Bluca Tfiapanina, p. 1160. Wo- 
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Tbe kingdom of Clovis was divided into a number of dis- 
tricts, each under the government of a count, a pioTinou 
name familiar to Roman subjects, by which they JJ'tS*"**'** 
rendered the ffraf of the Grermans.^ The author- Vraneh 
ity of this officer extended over all the inhabitants, *°^p^' 
as well Franks as natives. It was his duty to administer 
justice, to preserve tranquillity, to collect the royal revenues, 
and to lead, when required, the free proprietors into the field.* 
The tide of a duke implied a higher dignity, and conunonly 
gave authority over several counties.' These offices were 
Qrigmaily conferred during pleasure ; but the claim of a son 
to succeed his &ther would often be found too plausible or 
too formidable to be rejected, and it, is highly probable that, 
even under the Merovingian kings, these provincial governors 
had laid the foundations of that independence which was des« 
fined to change the countenance of Europe.^ The Lombard 



only neoesmy to JiU itp the Uanks^ a> ir« 
fhonld call it. by inserting the pn>|wr 
<W>ignetian of (rfBoe. It is exproiioed 
thereforef actionem eomitatys, dueatus^ 
aut jHUrieiatus^ In pago iUoy qoam anU" 
uuor tutu ilU usque nunc Tisos est 
•gisro. tibl agendum regendnmque com- 
miivimus. Montesquieu hw fiiUen into 
a similar mistake (1. zxz e. 16), forget- 
ting ft>r a moment, like Honard, thmt 
these Instruments in Marculfus were not 
records of real transaetioos, but general 
ftmns tar fbtnn occasion. 

Tlra ofllce of patrician is rather more 
obscure. It seems to have nearly cor- 
responded with what was afterwards call- 
ed mayor of the palace, and to hare 
implied the command or all tbe royal 
forces. Such at least were Celsns and 
his successor Mummolus under Qontran. 
This is probable too fh>m aoaiogy. Tb* 
patrician was the highest ofllcer In the 
Roman empire from the time of Constan- 
tine, and we know how much the Franks 
themselTes, and still more their Gaulish 
BubJeofaB, aflboted to imitate the style of 
the imperial court. 

This oUce was, as flff as I reoolleot, 
confined to the kingdom of Burgundy; 
but the Franks of this kingdom may 
haTe borrowed it firom the Burgundians, 
as the latter did from the empire. Mar- 
culftis sites a form for the grant of the 
office or patrician, which seems to haTo 
difhred only in local extent of authority 
from that of a duke or a count, which 
was the least of the three ; as the same 
Ibrmula expressing their ftenetlons is 
sufHeient for all. 

* That the oflloea of oouni and dnka 



in Italr npon marriaieo usually 

changed their law and adopted that (Mf 
tbsir husband, returning to their own In 
widowhood ; but to this there are excep- 
tions. Charters are found as late as ttie 
twelfth century with the expression, qui 
profiBSsus sum lege Longobardlei [aut] 
lege Salicft [aut] lege Alemannomm ▼!• 
tere. But soon afterwards the distinc- 
tions were entirely lost, partly through 
ttie preyalence of the Roman law, and 
partly through tbe multitude of local 
statutes in the Italian cities. Muratori, 
Antiquitates ItallsB DisserUt. 22; Du 
Gange, t. Lex. Heineocius, Historia Ju- 
ris Germantci, e. 11. s. 61. [Notb V.] 

1 The woid graf was not alwaya equlr- 
alent to c«m«»; it took in some coun- 
tries, as in Bngl.ind, the Ibrm gtrefa^ and 
stood fot the vieecomes or sheriff, \h» 
count or alderman's deputy. Some havo 
derived it from grau. on the hypothesis 
that the elders predded in the German 
assemblies. 

s Marcnlfl Formulss, 1. i. 82. 

*Houard, the learned translator of 
Uttleton ( Anciens Loiz des Francois, 
t. 1. p. 6), supposes these titles to haTO 
been applied ludUferently. But the con- 
teary la easily proved, and especially by 
a line of Fortnnatns, quoted by Bu Gauge 
and others 

Qui modo da* Oomitis, det tibl Jura 
Duds. 
The cause of M. Houard's error may per- 
b^M be worth noticing. In the above- 
dted form of MareulfVu, a preetdent (in 
law languagio) Is gtren fbr the appoint- 
ment of a duke, count, or patrician. 
Tbe material part being the same, it was 
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dukes, those espeoallj of Spoleto and Beoevento, acquired 
Tery early an hereditary right of governing their provincea, 
and that kingdom became a sort of federal aristocracy.^ 
The throoe of France was always filled by the royal houae 
of MeroTcua. HoweTt* complete we may imagine 
BouHioii jj^g elective rights of the Franks, it is clear that a 
'"mmiu *"i»'l*™8i>tal law restrained them to this family. 
"° ' Such, indeed, had been the monarchy of their an- 
cestors the Grermans; such long continued to be those of 
Spain, of EnglsJid, and perhaps of all European nations. 
The reigning family was immutable ; but at every vacancy 
the heir awaited the confirmation of a popular election, 
whether that were a substantial privilege or a mere cere- 
mony. Exceptions, however, to the lineal succession are 
rare in the history of any country, unless where an infant 
beir was thought unfit lo rule a nation of freemen. But, in 
fact, it is vfun to expect a system of constitutional laws 
ri^dly observed in ages of anarchy and ignorance. Those 
antiquaries who have maintained the most opposite theories 
upon such points are seldom in want of particular instances 
to support their respective conclusions.* 

wan orlglDaUj but ttrnptmry nuj be Tba H«lTaU«i eoanti app«Br Ut liav* 

Inferred Tma WTeml puHgt* mQn^rj beaa iwarly liidBp«iid«Dt bavkiEj utitki 

Bf Toun; u 1. T. c. 87, ]. Till. D. IS. parltni. (Plutii'i HiaC of theHelnUi 

Batltumnibj th« Uw> of Ae A)* lua- CoclRlBnicj, cb&p.l.) 

nl, c. %, Ibal tba heisdlUrr succeMlaD ' QlnuiiaDa, I. {t. [Noti VT.} 

of lh«lt duku wu tolerably rsUbllsbpd t notlomin |Fnn«|.OiiUI)L. c. Tl.)SDd 

U tbo beginning of IhB Mrer.tH Mnlury. BoullUniilHerm (KtM de J> Franra) Mm 

(tie HJ9), B(ju>ri» lb Inlilo du»m ell- antaiutri;:! hnrBdlurr duceut, NeUber 



M. With nepKl to Pra 
ID ailed, or tbe klogdom 



iroTlded ao tmpedlnjon 



BT cbeMuroTlDgifeTU. Buttba centajylbaimforaof tbi palve lelecCfd 

ikt w nituml n ijitom of dl»- from blatorj that tbe C«riofiiwV«o klnsi 
D bud not &lled lo wuia. did not ueiuw Uie arown wlitlioiit sm 
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CIotIs was a leader of barbarians, who respected his valor 
and the rank which the j had given him, but were united 
incapable of servile feelings, and jealous of their ""^^^'^^y 
common as well as individual rights. In order to 
appreciate the power which he possessed, it has been custom- 
ary with French writers to bring forward the well-known 
storj of the vase of Soissons. When the plunder vase of 
taken in Clevis's invasion of Graul was set out in soJmom. 
this place for distribution, he begged for himself a precious 
vessel belonging to the charch of Rheims. The army hav- 
ing expressed their willingness to consent, " You shall have 
nothing here," exclaimed a soldier, striking it with his battle- 
axe, ^ but what falls to your share by lot." Clovis took the 
vessel without marking any resentment, but found an oppor- 
tunity, next year, of revenging himself by the death of the 
soldier. The whole behavior of Clovis appears to be that 
of a barbarian chief, not- daring to withdraw anything 
from the rapacity, or to chastise the rudeness, of his follow- 
ers. 

But if such was the liberty of the Franks when they first 
became conquerors of Graul, we have good reason p^,,^ ^^ 
to believe that they did not long preserve it A the ungs 
people not very numerous spread over the spacious 
provinces of Gaul, wherever lands were assigned to or seized 
by them. It became a burden to attend those general assem- 
blies of the nation which were annually convened in the 
month of March, to deliberate upon public business, as well 
as to exhibit a muster of military strength. After some 
time it appears that these meetings drew together only the 
bishops, and those invested with civil offices.^ The ancient 

election, we may more probably snppoee tays, " must have been deeply Implanted 

this to tkave been the ancient eonsUtlt- when Pepin wa« forced to obtain the 

tion. The paiiiages in Qregoty of Tours pope's sanction before he Tentured to 

-which look Uke a mere hereditary suceee- depose the Meroringian prince, obsoure 

0ion such as, Quatuor jfiUi regnum ac- and despised as he was." fSasais sui 

dpiuiU et inter se aequA lance dividunt^ TUlitt. de France, p. 298.) But surely 

do not exclude a popular election, which this is not to the point. Childerio III. 

be would consider a mere formality, and was a reigning king ; and, besides thLs, 

-which in that caee must haTO been little the question b by no means as to the 

more. right of the Meroyingian family to the 

I must admit, howeyer, thatM. Guizot, throne, which no ono disputes, but as to 

-whose anthority is deseryedly so high, that or the nearest heir. The case was 

gires more weight to lineal inheritance the same with the second dynasty. The 

than many others liaye done ; and con- Franks bound themselyes to the flimily 

aequently treats the phrases of historians of Pepin, not to any one heir within it. 
flceming to imply a choice by the people i Dubos, t. iU. p- 827 ; Hably. Obserr 

•fl merely recognitions of a legal right, sur I'Histoire de France, 1. i. c. 8. 
*' Tbe principle of heredltaiy right," lie 
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inhabitants of Gaul, having little notion of political liberty, 
were unlikely to TCsist the most tyrannical conduct. Many 
of them became officers of state, and advisers of the sover- 
eign, whose ingenuity might teach maxims of despotism un- 
known in the forests of Germany. We shall scarcely wrong 
tiie bishops by suspecting them of more pliable courtliness 
than was natural to the long-haired warriors of Clovis.^ Tet 
it is probaUe that some of the Franks were themselves in- 
strumental in this change of their govenmient. The court 
of the Merovingian kings was crowded with followers, who 
have been plausibly derived from those of the German chiefs 
described by Tacitus ; men forming a distinct and elevated 
class in the state, and known by the titles of Fideles, Leudes^ 
and Antrustiones. They took an oath of fidelity to the king, 
upon their admission into that rank, and were oonmaonly 
remunerated with gifts of land. Under different appellations 
we find, as some antiquaries think, this class of courtiers in 
the early records of Lombardy and England. The general 
name of Vassals (from Gwas, a Celtic word for a servant) is 
applied to them in every country.* By the assistance of 
these &ithful supporters, it has been thought that the regal 
authority of Clovis's suocessmrs was insured.' However this 
may be, the annals of his more immediate descendants ex- 
hibit a course of oppression, not merely displayed, as will 
often happen among uncivilized people, though Iree, in 
acts of private injustice, but in sudi general t3rranny as is 
incompatible with the existence of any real checks upon the 
sovereign.* 

But before the middle of the seventh century the kings ot 

1 Or^gory of Toun, throoghoat his by being Tanali or lerrmnts, became the 

history, talks of the royal power in the o^jeet of benefletaiy donatiOBS. In one 

tone of Loain XlV/i oonrt. If we were of Marealfus's precedents, L i. f. 18, we 

obliged to beUeve all we read, even the haTB the foim by which an Antrostion 

▼aae of Soissons would bear witness to was created. See du Caoge, under theee 

the obedience of the Franks. several words, and Muratori^s thirteeutli 

> The Gasindi of Italy and the Anglo- diasertatloa on Italian Antiquities. The 

Saxon royal Thane appear to correspond, <}ardingi sometiines mentioned in th* 

more or less, to the Antrostions of France, laws of the Visigoths do not ^tpear to be 

The word Thane, however, as will tie of the same deaorlptioa. 

seen in another chapter, was used In a * Boantus . . . rallatus in domo sua, 

▼ery nctenidve sense, and comprehended ah hominibns rMli interftotus est. Qreg. 

all ftee proprietors of land. That of Tux. 1. Tiii. e. if. A few spirited retain- 

Leudet seems to imply only sutiJectlen, en were sufficient to execute the mon- 

and is frequently i^Dplied to the whole datesofarbitFaiy power among a barbnr- 

body of a nation, as well as, in a stricter ous disunited people, 

sense, to the king^s personal Tassals. * This is mora ftiUy discussed la N< 

This name they did not acquire, origin- VIL 
■Uy, by possealng benefioes ; but rather, 
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this line had fallen into that contemptible state t)Meii«neT 
which has been described in the last chapter, c^ the royal 
The majcKS of the palace, who from mere officers w^on oi 
of the court had now become masters of the king- ^« i»im«. 
dom, were elected hj die Franks, not indeed the whole bodj 
of that nation, but the provincial governors and considerate^ 
proprietors of land.^ Some inequalitj there probablj existed 
from the beginning in the partition of estates, and this had 
been greatly increased bj the common changes of property, 
bj the rapine of those savage times, and by royal nuyiifi- 
cenee. Thus arose that landed aristocracy which became the 
most striking feature in the political system of Europe dur* 
ing many centuries, and is, in fact, its great distinction, both 
frmu the despotism of Asia, and the eqiudity of republican 
governments. 

There has been Bome dispute about the origin of nobility 
in France, whidi might perhaps be settled, or at 
least better understocnd^ by fixing our conception of ^ 
the term. In our modem acceptation it is usually taken to 
imply certain distinctive privi^ges in the political order, 
inherent in the blood of the possessor, and consequently not 
transferable like those which property confers. Limited to 
this sense, nobility, I conceive, was unknown to the con* 
querocB of Gaul till long after the downfidl of the Roman 
»npire. They felt, no doubt, the common prejudice of man- 
kind in fikvor of those whose ancestry is conspicuous, when 
compared with persons of obscure birth. This is the pri- 
nuarj meaning of nobility, and perfectly distinguishable from 
the possession of exclusive civil rights. Those who are 

1 Thtt ftvotntioii whioh mloed BnuM- It aygfat drom be numlMd that tht 

hant wu brooeht about by the deftetion erown was considered as mom electire 

•f b«r chief nobles, eepeciajly War aactaar, Huinbafofe. Theamthorof GeetaReffam 

mayor of Anstrasu. Upon Clotaire II.'s Prancorum, an old chronicler who Uved 

Tietory oTcr her he was compelled to xe- in those times, changes his form of ex- 

ward these adherents at the «xpease of prosoing a hdng^ -accession from that of 

tbe mooanhj. Wamaehar was made (aotairB II. Of the earlier kinfp he says 

mayor of Bnrgnndy, with an oath from onlyf Mgnnat reoepit. Bat of Oloitairo, 



tbe king ntmr to dispossess him (Frede- Fmnol ^oqae ynedietttm Glotairlam 

aariuB, o. 42.) In €B6 tbe noUlity of regem parrulnm supca sein i«gnnmsta- 

Bnrgandy deeliaed to elect a mayor, tnerant. Again, of the accession of 

vhlch seems to have been considered as Dagobert I. : Anstrasii rranci snperiores, 

fheir light. From this time notliing was oongregati In unnm, Dagobertnm SQpra 

done without the consent of the aiwtoe* se in ragnmn etatount. In another 

racy. Unless we ascribe all to the dif- pteo^ Becedente praB&to rege Clodovno, 

tumut ways of thinldng in Grsgory and rond Clotairium seniorem puerum ex 

fre de g a rtas, the oae a Boman buhop, tribos sibi regem statuernnt. Several 



tibe other a Frank or Bvri^nndlan, the other instances might be quoted 
gomnunent was altogetbar 
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acquainted with the oonstitation of the Roman republic will 
i^oollect an instance of the difference between these two 
species of hereditary distinction, in the patricii and the 
nobiles. Though I do not think that the tribes of Grerman 
origin paid so much regard to genealogy as some Scandinavian 
and Celtic nations (else the beginnings of the greatest houses 
would not have been so enveloped in doubt as we find them), 
there are abundant traces of the respect in which fisunilies 
of known antiquity were held among them.^ 

But the essential distinction of ranks in France, perhaps 
also in Spain and Lombardy, was founded upon the posses- 
sion of land, or upon civil employment The aristocracy of 
wealth preceded that of birth, which indeed is still chiefly 
dependent upon the other for its importance. A Frank of 
large estate was styled a noble; if he wasted or was 
despoiled of his wealth, his descendants fell into the mass of 
the people, and the new possessor became noble in his stead. 
Families were noble by descent, because they were rich by 
the same means. Wealth gave them power, and power gave 
them preeminence. But no distinction was made by the 
Salic or Lombard codes in the composition for homicide, the 
great test of political station, except in favor of the king's 
▼assaJs. It seems, however, by some of the barbaric codes, 
those namely of the Burgundians, Visigoths, Saxons, and 
the English colony of the latter nation,' that the free men 
were ranged by them into two or three classes, and a diflTer- 
ence made in the price at which their lives were valued : so 
that there certainly existed the elements of aristocratic privi- 
leges, if we cannot in strictness admit their completion at so 
early a period. The Antrustions of the kings of the Franks 
were also noble, and a composition was paid for their mur- 
der, treble of that for an ordinary citizen ; but this was a 

iTh« antiquity of VrdQoh nobOltjto bUhopi. (Maronlfl TonnnlKf I. i. e. 4, 
maintaliMdteinpentolybj Schmidt, Hist, cam notia Bignonii, in Baluiii Capitn- 
des AllemandB, t. i. p. 881, and witli laribos.) It was probably much con- 
acrimony by Montesquiea, Bsprit des sideted in conferring dignities. Frede* 
Loiz, 1. zzx. c. 25. Neither of them garins says of Protadlus, mayor of the 
proves any more than I have admitted, palace to Brunehant, Quosennqae genere 
The expression of Lndoricns Pius to his nobiles reperlebat, totos humiliare cona- 
fireedman, Bex fecit te liberum, non batur, ut nuUus reperlretnr, qui grsdnm, 
nobilem ; quod imposribile est post liber- quern arripnerat, potuisset assumero. 
tatem, is rery intelligible, without Imag- [Noti VITI.] 

Ining a pririleged class. Of the pxactt* 'Leg. Bncgund. tit. 26; Leg. Visigoth, 

cal regard paid to birth, indeed, there 1. ii. t. 2, c.4 (in Undebrog.); Du Oaoge, 

are many proofSi. It seems to hare been toc. Adalingus, noUlis ; WiUdns, Lsg. 

a FBOommendation in the ohoioe of Ang. Sax. psMim 
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personal, not an hereditary distinction. A link was wanting 
to connect their eminent privileges with their posterity ; and 
this link was to be supplied by hei'editarj benefices. 

Besides the lands distributed among the nation, others 
were reserved to the crown, partly for the support piMsai 
of its dignity, and partly for the exercise of its ^»><*»- 
munificence. These are called fiscal lands ; they were dis- 
persed over different parts of the kingdom, and formed the 
most regular source of revenue.^ But the greater portion 
of them were granted out to favored subjects, imder the 
name of benefices, the nature of which is one of the most 
important points in the policy of these ages. Benefices 
were, it is probable, most frequently bestowed upon 
the professed courtiers, the Antrustiones or Leudes, ***' 

and upon the provincial governors. It by no means appears 
that any conditions of military service were expressly 
annexed to these grants : but it may justly be presumed that 
such favors were not conferred without an expectation of 
some return ; and we read both in law and history that bene- 
ficiary tenants were more closely connected with the crown 
than mere alodial proprietors. Whoever possessed a bene- 
fice was expected to serve his sovereign in the field. But of 
alodial proprietors only the owner of three mansi was called 
upon for personal service. Where there were three posses- 
sors of single mansi, one went to the army, and the others 
contributed to his equipment' Such at least were the regu- 
lations of Charlemagne, whom I cannot believe, with Mably, 
to have relaxed the obligations of military attendance. 
Afier the peace of Coblentz, in 860, Charles the Bald 
restored all alodial property belonging to his subjects, who 
had taken part against him, but not his own beneficiary 
grants, which they were considered as having forfeited. 

Most of those who have written upon the feudal S3rstem 
lay it down that benefices were originally precari- Their 
ous and revoked at pleasure by the sovereign ; that «**«»*• 

1 The demetoe landf of the crown are I cannot define the preclae area of a 

eontinaallj mentioned f n the early writ- mansne. It condsted, according to Du 

•ra; the kings, in Journeying todlflTer- Cange, of tweWe jngen; bnt wliat he 

ent parts of their dominions, took up meant by a Jager I know not. The an- 

their abode in them. Charlemagne u dent Roman juger was about flve eighths 

Tery fhll in his directions as to their of an acre ; the Parisian arpent was a 

mana^pemenL Oafritularia, a.d. 797, et Iburth more than one. This would 

alibi. make a diflSureoce as two to one. 

*Capitiil. Oar. Hag. ann. 807 and 812. 

VOL. I. U 
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thej were afterwards granted for life ; and at a subsequent 
period became hereditary. No satisfactorj proof, however, 
appears to have been brought of the first stage in this prog- 
ress.^ At least, I am not convinced that beneficiarj grants 
were ever considered as resumable at pleasure, unless where 
some delinquency could be imputed to the vassal. It is pos- 
sible, though I am not aware of any documents which prove 
it, that benefices may in some instances have been gi-anted 
for a term of years, since even fiefs in much later times were 
occasionally of no greater extent Their ordinary duration, 
however, was at least the life of the possessor, afier which 
they reverted to the fisc* Nor can I agree widi those who 
deny the existence of hereditary benefices under the first 
race of French kings. The codes of the Burgundians, and 
of the Visigoths, which advert to them, are, by analogy, wit^ 
nesses to the contrary.^ The precedents given in the forms 
of Marculfus (about GGO) for the grant of a benefice, contain 
very full terms, extending it to the heirs of the beneficiary.* 
And Mably has plausibly inferred the perpetuity of bene- 
fices, at leudt in &ome instances, from the language of the 
treaty at Andely in 587, and of an edict of Clotaire IT. some 
years later.* We can hardly doubt at least that children 
would put in a very strong claim to what their father had 
enjoyed ; and the weakness of the crown in the seventh 

i[NoTiIX.] one John, In 796. Baliuii Capltularia, 

> The following passage from Gregory t. il. p. 1400. 

of Tours seems to prove that, although & Qnicquid antefrtl reges eeclecdis ant 

sons were oecMionally permitted to sue- fldellbos suis contuleruui, aut adhuo 

cced their fkthers, an indulgence which eonferre cum JustitU Deo propitiante 

easily grew up into a right, the crown voluerint^stabiliteroouserTetur ; etquie- 

had, in his time, an unquestionable re- quid unicnique fldelium in utriunqne 

rersion after the death of its original regno per legem et Justitiam redhilietur. 

beneficiary. Hoc tempore et Wande- nullum ei pr^adiciam ponatar, sihI 

linns, uutritorChildeberti regis oblit; sed licoat res debitas posaidere atque red- 

in locum ^us nullus est subrogatus, eo pere. Et si allquid unicuique per in- 

quod regiua mater curam Telit propriam terregna sine culp& subiatum est, 

habere de Alio. QiuBcunque de Aseo audientift habitft restauietur. £e de co 

meruit^ fisei juribus sunt reiata. Obiit quod per munlflceutias pneoedentium 

his diebus Bod^esilus dux plenus regum unusquisque usque ad transltum 

dierum ; sed nihil de fiieultate «^u» filiis glorioesB memoriaa domini Chloth»- 

minutnm est. 1. tUI. c. 22. Grogoty's chaiii regis poesedit, cum eeenritate 

work, however, does not go fiirther tlian possideat ; et quod ezinde fldehbus per- 

6%* sonis ablatum est, de praesenti redpiat. 

SLegM Burgnndiorum, ttt. i.: Leges Foedua Andeliacum, in Gregor. Turou. 

Visigoth. 1. ?. tit. 2. I. ix. c. 20. 

* Murculf. form. xU. and xIt. 1. 1. Qufccunque ecclesise Tel dericb tcI 

This precedent was in use down to the quibuslibet personis a glorioAse memoria 

elerenth century : itit exprea.«ions recur pncfittis principibus muniflcentiae Ut^i- 

in almost oTery charter. The earliest tate collatas sunt« omnl flrmitatfe per- 

Instance I hare been of an actual grant durent. Edict. Chlotachar I. tel poUua 

to a pxlTate person is of Charlemagne to II. in Becueil des Historians, t. It p. 116L 
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centuiy must have rendered it difficult to reclaim its prop- 
erty. 

A natural consequence of hereditary benefices was that those 
who possessed them carved out portions to be held sabinfea- 
of themselves by a similar tenure. Abundant proofs <*»t*on- 
of this custom, best known by the name of subinfeudation, 
occur even in the capitularies of Pepin and Charlemagne. 
At a later period it became universal ; and what had begun 
perhaps through ambition or pride was at last dictated by 
necessity. In that dissolution of all law which en.sued after 
the death of Charlemagne, the powerful leaders, constantly 
engaged in domestic warfare, placed their chief dependency 
upon men whom they attached by gratitude, and bound by 
strong conditions. The oath of fidelity which they had taken, 
the homage which they had paid to the sovereign, they 
exacted from their own vassals. To render military service 
became the essential obligation which the tenant of a benefice 
undertook ; and out of those ancient grants, now become for 
the most part hereditary, there grew up in the tenth century, 
both in name and reality, the system of feudal tenures.^ 

This revolution was accompanied by another still more 
important The provincial governors, the dukes xjgurpation 
and counts, to whom we may add the marquises or of pro?iacfaa 
margraves intrusted with the custody of the fron- p^^™®"- 
tiers, had taken the lead in all public measures af^er the 
decline of the Merovingian kings. Charlemagne, duly jealous 
of their ascendency, checked it by suffering the duchies to 
expire without renewal, by granting very few counties hered- 
itarily, by removing the administration of justice from the 
hands of the counts into those of his own itinerant judges, 
and, if we are not deceived in his poKcy, by elevating the 
ecclesiastical order as a counterpoise to that of the nobility. 
£ven in his time, the faults of the counts are the constant 
theme of the capitularies; their dissipation and neglect of 
duty, their oppression of the poorer proprietors, and their 
artful attempts to appropriate the crown lands situated within 
their territory.* If Charlemagne was unable to redress those 
evils, how much must they have increased under his posterity 1 
That great prince seldom gave more than one county to the 

1 [Non X.1 t.U. p. 168; GaIl]wd,ViedeGharIem.i 

< Capltalarla Gar. Mag. et Lud. Pil. tii. p. 118. 
panim; flchmid^ Hist, das AUtmands, 
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same person ; and as they were generally of moderate size, 
coextensive with episcopal dioceses, diere was less danger, if 
this policy had been followed, of their becoming independent.^ 
But Louis the Debonair, and, in a still greater degree, Charles 
the Bald, allowed several counties to be enjoyed by the same 
person. The possessors constantly aimed at acquiring private 
estates within the limits of their charge, and thus both 
rendered themselves formidable, and assumed a kind of patri- 
monial right to their dignities. By a capitulary of Charles 
the Bald, a.d. 877, the succession of a son to the father's 
county appears to be recognized as a known usage.^ In the 
next century there followed an entire prostration of the royal 
authority, and the counts usurped their governments as little 
sovereignties, with the domains and all regalian rights, subject 
only to the feudal superiority of the king.* They now added 
the name of the county to their own, and their wives took the 
appellation of countess.^ In Italy the independence of the 
dukes was still more complete ; and although Otho the Great 
and his descendants kept a stricter rein over those of Grcr- 
many, yet we find the great fiefs of their empire, throughout 
the tenth century, granted almost invariably to the male and 
even female heirs of the last possessor. 

Meanwliile, the alodial proprietors, who had hitherto formed 
Change of the Strength of the state, fell into a much worse con- 
feSSJa *°**^ dition. They were exposed to the rapacity of the 
tennres. counts, who, whether as magistrates and govemors, 
or as overbearing lords, had it always in their power to harass 
them. Every district was exposed to continual hostilities ; 
sometimes from a foreign enemy, more oflen from the owners 
of castles and fastnesses, which, in the tenth century, under 
pretence of resisting the Normans and Hungarians, served 
the purposes of private war. Against such a system of rapine 
the military compact of lord and vassal was the only efiectual 
shield ; its essence was the reciprocity of service and protec- 
tion. But an insulated alodialist had no support ; his fortunes 

1 Valssetto, Hist, de Languedoo, t. i. p. * It appears, by the record of a proeosa 

687, 700, and not. 87. In 918, that the counts of Toulouse had 

t BaluBil Capitularia, t. ii. p. 268, 260. already so flir usurped the rights of their 

This is a questionable point, and most soTereign as to claim an estate on tbm 

French antiquaries consider this fkmous ground of its being a royal benefice. HiaU 

capitulary as the foundation of an hered- de Languedoo, t. li. Appen. p. 56 

itiury right in counties. I am inclined * Vaissette, Hist, de Languedoc, t. i. p. 

to think that there was at least a practice 688, and inft4, t. ii. p. 88, 109, and Ap. 

of succession which is Implied and guar- pendix, p. 66. 
anteed by Uiis prorision. [Non VI.] 
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were strangely changed since he claimed, at least in right, a 
share in the legislation of his country, and could compare 
with pride his patrin^onial fields with the temporary benefices 
of the crown. Without law to redress his injuries, withont 
the royal power to support his right, he had no course left 
but to compromise with oppression, and subject himself, in 
retom for protection, to a feudal lord. During the tenth and 
eleventh centuries it appears that alodial lands in France had 
chiefly become feudal : that is, they had been surrendered by 
their proprietors, and received back again upon the feudsd 
conditions ; or more frequently, perhaps, the owner had been 
compelled to acknowledge himself the man or vassal of a 
suzerain, and thus to confess an original grant which had 
never existed.^ Changes of the same nature, though not 
perhaps so extensive, or so distinctly to be traced, took place 
in Italy and Germany. Yet it would be inaccurate to as5«ert 
that the prevalence of the feudal system has been unlimited ; in 
a great part of France alodial tenures always subsisted ; and 
many estates in the empire were of the same description.^ 

There are, however, vestiges of a very universal custom 
distinguishable from the feudal tenure of land, q^j^^ ^ 
though so analogous to it that it seems to have personal 
nearly escaped the notice of antiquaries. From Sinf*'*^***" 
this silence of other writers, and the great obscu- 
rity of the subject, I am almost afraid to notice what several 
passages in ancient laws and instruments concur to prove, that, 
besides the relation established between lord and vassal by 

1 Htet. de Languedoo, t. U. p. 109. It and, on Cbe other h&nd, in those of the 

most be eonfeflsed that there do not occur tenth and eleventh centuries, the word 

00 many specific Instances of this con- alodium is conttnaally used for a feud, or 

Tersion of alodial tenure into ftudal as hereditary benefice, which renders this 

might be expected, in order to warrant subject still more obscure. 

tibe supposition in the text. SeTera! * The maxim, Nulle terre sans 9e\g- 

records, howerer, are quoted by Robert- neur, was so for from being univeraallv 

son, BQst. Charles v., note 8; and others received In France, that in almost all 

may be found in diplomatic collections, southern provinces, or pays du droit 

A precedent for surrendering alodial 6crit, lands were presumed to be alodial, 

property to the king, and receiving it unless the contrary was shown, or, as it 

back as his benefice, appears even in was called, franc-aleux sans titre. The 

Harculfus, 1. 1. form 18. The county of parliaments, however, seem latterly to 

Gomingee. between the Pyrenees, Tou- have inclined against this presumption, 

louse, and Bigorra, was alodial till 1244, and have thrown the burden of proof 

when it was put under the feudal protec- on the party claiming alodlality. For 

tion of the count of Toulouse. It de- this see Denlsart, Dictionnaire des IM- 

Tolved by eecheat to the crown in 1448. cisions, art. Franc-alen. [Notb XI.] 

Villaret, t. zv. p. 846. In Germany, according to Du Cange 

In many early charters the king eon- voc. Baro, there was a distinction be- 

flrms the possession even of alodial prop- tween Barones and Semper-Barones ; the 

mrtj for greater security in lawless times ; latter holding their lands alodially. 
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bericficiaiy grants, there was another species more personal, 
and more closely resembling that of patron and client in the 
Roman republic This was usually called commendation; 
and appears to have been founded on two very generai princi- 
ples, both of which the distracted state of society inculcated* 
The weak needed the protection of the powerful ; and the 
government needed some security for pubUc order. Even 
before the invasion of the Franks, Salvian, a writer of the 
fifth century, mentions the custom of obtaining the protection 
of the great by money, and blames their rapacity, though he 
allows the natural reasonableness of the practice.^ The dis- 
advantageous condition of the less powerful fi'eemen, which 
ended in the servitude of one part, and in the feudal vassalage 
of another, led such as fortunately still preserved their alodial 
property to insure its defence by a stipulated payment of 
money. Such payments, called Salvamenta, may be traced 
in extant charters, chiefly indeed of monasteries.' In the case 
of private persons it may be presumed that this voluntary 
contract was frequently changed by the stronger party into 
a perfect feudal dependence. From this, however, as I im- 
agine, it probably differed, in being capable of dissolution at 
the inferior's pleasure, without incurring a forfeiture, as well 
as in having no relation to land. Homage, however, seems to 
have been incident to commendation, as well as to vassalage. 
Military service was sometimes the condition of this engage- 
ment It was the law of France, so late at least as the cora^ 
mencement of the third race of kings, that no man could take 
a part in private wars, except in defence of his own lord. 
This we learn from an historian about the end of the tenth 
century, who relates that one Erminfrid, having been released 
from his homage to count Burchard, on ceding the fief he had 
held of him to a monastery, renewed the ceremony on a war 
breaking out between Burchard and another nobleman, where- 
in he was desirous to give assistance ; since, the author ob- 
serves, it is not, nor has been, the practice in France, for any 
man to be concerned in war, except in the presence or by the 
command of his lord.* Indeed, there is reason to infer, from 
the capitularies of Charles the Bald, that every man was 
bound to attach himself to some lord, though it was the priv- 
ilege of a freeman to choose his own superior.^ And tliis is 

1 Da Gauge, ▼. SalTunentnm. *IleoueU des BOatoriens, t. z. p. 866. 

•IbUl. « Uniuqalflque Uber homo post met* 
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strongly supported by the analogy of our Anglo-Saxon laws, 
where it is frequently repeated that no man should continue 
without a lord. There are, too, a3 it seems to me, a great 
number of passages in Domesday-book which confirm this 
distinction between personal commendation and the benefi- 
ciary tenure of land. Perhaps I may be thought to dwell too 
prolixly on this obscure custom ; but as it tends to illustrate 
those mutual relations of lord and vassal which supplied the 
place of regular government in the polity of Europe, and has 
seldom or never been expUcitly noticed, its introduction 
seemed not improper. 

It has been sometimes said that feuds were first rendered 
hereditary in Germany by Conrad II., sumamed Edict of 
the SaUc This opinion is perhaps erroneous. ^<f S^. 
But there is a famous edict of that emperor at 
Milan, in the year 1037, which, though immediately relating 
only to Lombardy, marks the full maturity of the system, and 
the last stage of its progress.^ I have remarked already the 
custom of subinfeudation, or grants of lands by vassals to be 
held of themselves, which had grown up with the growth of 
these tenures. There had occurred, however, some disagree- 
ment, for want of settled usage, between these inferior vas- 
sals and their immediate lords, which this edict was expressly 
designed to remove. Four regulations of great importance 
are established therein : that no man should be deprived of 

tem domloi mi, lieentiam babeat ae com- The article Oommendatio in Du Cange's 

mendandl inter lueo trla regna ad quern- QlosBaxy fUmi«hea some hiate upon this 

eonqae roluerit. Similiter et ille qui subject, which, however, that author 

nondum alicui eommendatus est. Baluzil does not seem to hare fully apprehended. 

Gapitularia, t. i. p. 448. a.d. 806. Vo- Carpentier, in his Supplement to the 

lamns etiam nt nnusquisque liber homo Oloesary, under the word Vawiaticum, 

in Dostro regno seniorem qualem Tolusrit gives the clearest notice of it that 1 have 

in nobis et in nostris fldelibus recipiat. anywhere Ibund. Since writing the 

Capit. Car. Calvl, a.d. 877. £t Tolumus above pages I have found the subject 

nt ciguscunque nostrum homo, in cujus- touched by H. de Montlosier, Hist, de la 

ennque regno sit, cum seniore suo in Monarcliie Fran^jaise, t. i. p. 854. [Nori 

hostem, velaliis sniBUtllitatibua peigat. XI.] 

Ibid. See too Baluae, t. i. p. 586, 587. ^ Spelman tells us, in his Treatise of 

By the Establishments of St. Louis, Fends, chap, it., that Conradus Salicus, a 

c. o7, every stranger coming to settle French emperor, but of German descent 

within a barony was to acknowledge the [what can this mean ?], went to Rome 

baron as lord within a year and a day, or about 915 to Ibtch liis crown from Pope 

pay a iliie. In some places he even be- John X. when, according to him, the 

came the serf or villein of the lord, succession of a son to hte fiither's fief 

Ordonnances des Rols, p. 187. Upon this was first conceded. An almost unparal- 

joalousy of unknown settlers which per- leled blunder in so learned a writer ! 

vades the policy of the middle ages, was Conrad the Salic was elected at Worms in 

ft>unded the droit d'aubaine, or rigat to 1024, crowned at Home b> John XIX. in 

their movables after their decease. See 1027, and made this edict at Milan in 

prefkoe to Ordonnanoee des Bois. t. i. 1087. 
p. 16. 
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his fief, whether held of the emperor or a mesne lord, but by 
the laws of the empire and the judgment of his peers ; ^ that 
from such judgment an immediate vassal might appeal to his 
sovereign ; that fiefs should be inherited by sons and their 
children, or, in their failure, by brothers, provided they were 
feuda pcUema, such as had descended from the father ; ^ and 
that the lord should not alienate the fief of his vassal with- 
out his consent.* 

Such was the progress of these feudal tenures, which deters 
mined the political character of every European monarchy 
where they prevailed, as well as formed the foundations of its 
jurisprudence. It is certainly inaccurate to refer this sys* 
tern, as is frequently done, to the destruction of the Roman 
empire by the northern nations, though in the beneficiary 
grants of those conquerors we trace its beginning. Four or 
five centuries, however, elapsed, before the alodial tenures, 
which had become incomparably the more general, gave way, 
and before the reciprocal contract of the feud attained its 
maturity. It is now time to describe the legal qualities and 
effects of this relation, so far only as may be requisite to un- 
derstand its influence upon the political system. 

The essential principle of a fief was a mutual contract of 
PrincipiM support and fidelity. Whatever obligations it laid 
of a feudal uDou the vassai of service to his lord, correspond- 
ing duties of protection were imposed by it on the 
lord towards his vassal.* If these were transgressed on ei- 
ther side, the one forfeited his land, the other his seigniory or 
rights over it Nor were motives of interest left alone to 

iNisisecandilim constitutlonem ante- tion Is possible; namelj, that the lord 

oessorum nostrorom, et Judicium parium should not aUenate his own seigniory 

Buorum ; the rery expressions of Bfagna without his Tansal's consent, which was 

Charta. agreeable to the feudal tenures. This, 

< " Qerardns noteth," says Sir H. Spel- indeed, would be putting rather a forced 

man, 'Hhat this law settled not the feud construction on the words ne domino 

upon the eldest son, or any other son of feudnm milltis alienaro Uceat. 
the feudatary particularly ; but left it in * Crag. Jus Feudale, 1. ii. tit. 11. Beau 

the lord^s election to please himself with manoir, Cofttumes de Beanvoisis, c. Ixi. 

which be would." But the phnuto of the p. 811 ; Ass. de Jerus. c. 217 ; Lib. Feud 

edict runs, filios ^us beneflcium tenere : 1. ii. tit. 26, 47. 

which, when nothing more is said, can Upon the mutual obligation of the lord 

only mean a partition among the sous. towards his vassal seems to be founded 

^Tbe hist provision may seem strange the law of warranty, which compelled 
at 80 advanced a period of the system ; him to malce indemnification where the 
>et. according to Giiinnonc, feuds were tenant was evicted of his land. This 
9ti]l revocable by the lord in some parts obligation, however unreasonable it may 
of Lonibardy. Istoria di Napoli, 1. xlil. appear to us, extended, according to the 
c. 3. It seems, however, no more than feudal lawyers, to cases of mere dona- 
had bceu alrvady enacted by the first tion. Crag. 1. ii. tit. 4; Butler's Notes 
claude of this edict. Another interprets.- on Go. Litt. p. 865. 
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operate in securing the feudal connection. The associations 
founded upon ancient custom and friendly attachment, the 
impulses of gratitude and honor, the dread of infamy, the 
sanctions of religion, were all employed to strengthen these 
ties, and to render them equally powerful with the relations 
of nature, and far more so than those of political society. It 
is a question, agitated among the feudal lawyers, whether a 
vassal is bound to follow the standard of his lord against his 
own kindred.^ It was one more important whether he must 
do so against the king. In the works of those who wrote 
when the feudal system was declining, or who were anxious to 
maintain the royal authority, this is commonly decided in the 
negative. Littleton gives a form of homage, with a reserva- 
tion of the allegiance due to the sovereign ; ^ and the same 
prevailed in Normandy and some other countries.' A law ot 
Frederic Barbarossa enjoins that in every oath of fealty to an 
inferior lord the vassal's duty to the emperor should be ex- 
pressly reserved. But it was not so during the height of 
the feudal system in France. The vassals of Henry II. and 
Richard I. never hesitated to adhere to them against the sov- 
ereign, nor do they appear to have incurred any blame on 
that account. Even so late as the age of St. Louis, it is laid 
down in his Establishments, that, if justice is refused by the 
king to one of his vassals, he might summon his own tenants, 
under penalty of forfeiting their fiefs, to assist him in obtain- 
ing redress by arms.* The count of Britany, Pierre de 
Dreux, had practically asserted this feudal right during the 
minority of St. Louis. In a public instrument he announced 
to the world, that, having met with repeated injuries from the 
regent, and denial of justice, he had let the king know that he 

1 Cng. L tl. tit. 4. tre rona. Si la reponie est que toIoq- 

* Sect. IxxxT. tiers U fera droit en sa cour, I'homnie 

* Houaxd, Ano. Loix des Vran^oia, p. n'est point oblige de d^ftrer i la reqaiBi- 
114. See too an instance of this reserra- tton du sire ; mais il doit, on le suirre^ 
tion in Becaeil des Hiatorlens, t. xl. on le resoudre & perdre son fief, si le chef 
447. seigneur persiste dans son refUs. Eta^ 

« Si le sire dit a son homme lige, blissemens de St. Louis, e. ^. I tuTe 

Venei tous en axec moi, je Teux guer- copied this from Velly, t. vi. p. 218, who 

Toyer mon seigneur, qui me deme le has modemiwd the orthography, which 

jngement de sa <»>ur, le yassal doit re- is almost unintelligible in the Ordonnan- 

pondre, JHrai scavoir s'U est ainsi que ces des Rois. One MS. gires the reading 

▼ous me dites. Alors il doit aller iron- Roi instead of Seigneur. And the lair 

▼er ie snp^rieur, et luy dire, Sire, le certainly applies to the king exclusively ; 

gentilhomme de qui je dens mon flef se for, in case of denial of justice by a 

plaint que tous lui refuses justice ; Je mesne lord, there was an appeal to the 

▼iens pour en scavoir la T^rit6 ; car je king's court, but ftom his i^jury there 

suis secnono^ de marcher ea guerre oon- ooud be no appeal but to the sword. 
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no longer considered himself as his yassal, but renounced his 
homage and defied him.^ 

The ceremonies used m conferring a fief were principaUj 
Q^rwno- three — homage, fealty, and investiture. 1. The 
nies of— first was desifinied as a sisniificant expression of 
n»is«. ^^^ submission and devotedness of the vassal tow- 
ards his lord. In performing homage, his head was uncov- 
ered, his belt ungirt, his sword and spurs removed ; he placed 
his hands, kneeling, between those df the lord, and promised 
to become his man from thenceforward ; to serve him with 
life and limb and worldly honor, faithfully and loyally, in 
consideration of the lands which he held under him. None 
but the lord in person could accept homage, which was com- 
2 Feait Dttonly concluded by a kiss.' 2. An oath of fealty 
was indispensable in every fief; but the ceremony 
was less peculiar than that of homage, and it might be re- 
ceived by proxy. It was taken by ecclesiastics, but not by 
minors; and in language differed little from the form of 
8. inresd- homage.' 3. Investiture, or the actual conveyance 
ture. q£ feudal lands, was of two kinds ; proper and im- 

proper. The first was an actual putting in possession upon 
the ground, either by the lord or his deputy ; which is called, 
in our law, livery of seisin. The second was symbolical, 
and consisted in the delivery of a turf, a stone, a wand, a 
branch, or whatever else might have been made usual by 
the caprice of local custom. Du Cange enumerates not less 
than ninety-eight varieties of investitures.* 

Upon investiture, the duties of the vassal commenced. 
Obligations Thcsc it is impossible to define or enumerate; 
of a Tjwsai. because the services of military tenure, which is 
chiefly to be considered, were in their nature uncertain, and 

1 Da Cange, Obserrations sur Join- •. 86. Ajmlaes de Jinualem, e. 204 ; Cxag. 

▼ille, in Ck>llectiou des M^niolres, t. i. p. I. i. tit. 11 ; Recueil des Hi»torieu8« t. ii. 

196. It waaalwayB necei«»iryfbraTaasal pr6fiice, p. 174. Homaginm per para- 

to renounce his homage before be made glum was unaccompanied by any fijudal 

war on hi« lord, if he would avoid the obligation, and distlnguiAhed from ho- 

ehame and penalty of feudal treason, magium ligeum, which carried with it sn 

After a reconciliation the homage was obligation of fidelity. The duties of Nor- 

xenewed. And in this no distinction was mandy rendered only homace per para 

made between the king and another su- ginm to the Idngs of France, and reoetved 

perior. Thus Ilenry II. did homage to the like from the dukes of Britauy. In 

the king of France in 1188, liaying re- liege homage it was usual to make reser- 

nounced his former obligation to hkn at vaUons of allegiance to the king, or any 

the commencement of the praceding war. other lord whom the homager luul preTi- 

Mat. i'arifl, p. 126. ously acknowledged. 

* Du Cange, Hominiom, and Carpen- * Littl. s. 91; Du Cange, roc. Fidelitas. 

tier's Supplement, Id. toc. LitUeton, * Du Cange, too. luTestitunu 
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distinguished as such from those incident to feuds of an infe- 
rior description. It was a breach of faith to divulge the 
lord's counsel, to conceal from him the machinations of others, 
to injure his person or fortune, or to violate the sanctity of 
his roof and the honor of his family.^ In battle he was 
bound to lend his horse to his lord, when dismounted; to 
adhere to his side, while fighting ; and to go into captivity as 
a hostage for him, when taken. His attendance was due to 
the lord's courts, sometimes to witness, and sometimes to 
bear a part in, the administration of justice.' 

The measure, however, of military service was generally 
settled by some usage. Forty days was the usual unjit^^ioM 
term during which the tenant of a knight's fee was or miutaty 
bound to be in the field at his own expense.' This ■•''^***- 
was extended by St. Louis to sixty days, except when the 
charter of infeudation expressed a shorter period. But the 
length of service diminished with the quantity of land. For 
half a knighf s fee but twenty days were due ; for an eighth 



1 Autoes de J6raj«leiii, o. 266. Home 
•am doit k la linne de Mn aelgaeur, ne 4 sa 
flUe reqnerre vlUlnle de son oon, ne i aa 
aoeur teuit com eUe est demoiselle en son 
hesUl. I mention this part of feudal 
daty on aeeount of the light it throws on 
the statute of treaeooji, 25 B. III. One 
of the treasoDs therein specified la, si 
omne rlolsst la oompeifnne le roy, ou 
UigiU^fiU U roy nient marii ou la oom- 
pafgne leign6 fits et heire le roy. Those 
who, like Sir £. Coke and the modem 
lawjren in genend, explain this provision 
b3' the political danger of confusing the 
royal blood, do not apprehend its spirit. 
It would be absurd, upon such grounds, 
to render the Tiolation of the king^s eldest 
daughter treasonable, so long only as she 
remains unmarried, when, as is obvious, 
the danger of a spurious iiwue inheriting 
oould not arise. I consider thli provision 
thenibre as entirely ibunded upon the 
iBudal principles, which make it a breach 
of faith (that is, in the primary sense of 
the word, a treason) to sully the honor 
of the lord in that of the near relations 
who were Immediately protected by resi- 
denoe in his house. If it is asked why 
this should be restricted by the statute 
to the person of the eldest daughter, I 
can only answer that this, which Is not 
more reasonable aooording to the com- 
mon political interpretation. Is analogous 
to many feudal customs in our own and 
other countries, which attribute a sort 
of superiority in dignity to the eldest 
daughter. 



It may be objected that In the reign of 
Edward III. there was little left of the 
fbudal principle In any part of Europe, 
and least of all in England. But the 
statute of treasons is a declaration of the 
ancient law, and comprehends, undoubt- 
edly, what the Judges who drew it could 
find in records now perished, or in legal 
traditions of remote antiquity. Similar 
causes of forfeiture are enumerated in 
the Ubri Fendorum, 1. i. tit. 6, and I. ii. 
tit. 24. In the Establishments of St. 
Louis, c. 51, 52, it is said that a lord 
seducing hln rassal's daughter intrusted 
to his custody lost his seigniory ; a Tarsal 

Silty of the same crime towards the 
nily of his suaerain forfeited his land. 
A proof of the tendency which the feudal 
law had to purify public morals, and to 
create that sense of indignation and re- 
sentment urith which we now regard 
such breaches of honor. 

* Assises de Jteusalem, o. 222. A va»> 
sal, at least in many places, was bound 
to reside upon his flef, or not to quit 11 
without the lord's consent. Du CaUf^e, 
▼oc. Reseantia, Remanentia, Recueil doe 
Historiens, t. xi. preface, p. 1?2. 

s In the kingdom of Jerusalem feudal 
service extended to a year. A{>9i8«.H de 
Jerusalem, o. 290. It ]b obvious that 
this was founded on the peculiar circum- 
stances of that state. .Service of castle 
guard, which was common in the north 
of England, was performed without lim<- 
itation of time. Lyttelton's Uenry IL 
Tol. ii. p. 184. 
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part, but five ; and when this was commuted for an escuage 
or ]^ccuniary assessment, the same proportion was observed.^ 
Men turned of sixty, public magistrates, and, of course, wo- 
men, were free &om personal service, but obliged to send 
their substitutes. A failure in this primary duty incurred 
perhaps strictly a forfeiture of the fief. But it was usual for 
the lord to inflict an amercement, known in England by the 
name of escuage.' Thus, in Philip III.'s expedition against 
the count de Foix in 1274, barons were assessed for their 
default of attendance at a hundred sous a day for the ex- 
penses which they had saved, and fifty sous as a fine to the 
ki]ig ; bannerets, at twenty sous for expenses, and ten as a 
fine ; knights and squires in the same proportion. But ba- 
rons and bannerets were bound to pay an additional assess- 
ment for every knight and squire of their vassals whom they 
ought to have brought with them into the field.' The regu- 
lations as to the place of service were less uniform than 
those which regarded time. In some places the vassal was 
not bound to go beyond the lord's territory,^ or only so fiur as 
that he might return the same day. Other customs com-- 
peUed him to foUow his chief upon all his expeditions.* 

iDa Oange, too. Feudum miUtifi; I have Tentnred to aMnzme it In the 

M«inbniin Loricn. Stuart'S VIaw of So- text. 

dety. p. 882. This division by knight's The knight's fee ma fixed in England 

Ibcs M perfectly &miliar In the feudal at the annual Talue of 20{. Brery eetate 

law of Siaglaud. But 1 must confess my supposed to be of this Talue, and entered 

inability to adduce decisive evidence of it as such in the rolls of the exchequer, was 

in that of France, with the usual exoep- bound to contribute the service of a 

tlon of Normandy. According to the soldier, or to pay an escuage to the amount 

natural principle of fiefs, it might seem assesKed upon knights' fee. 

that the same personal service would be > Littleton, 1. U. c. 8 ; Wright's Tteniw, 

required from the tenant, whatever were p. 121. 

the extent of his land. William the ^Du Chesne. Script. Return OaIli<«- 

Conqueror, it is said, distributed this rum, t. v. p. 558. Daniel, Histoire de la 

kingdom into about 00,000 parcels of Hilice Fran^oise, p. 72. The Ibllowfng 

nearly equal value, from each of which extracts teom the muster-roll of this ex- 

the service of a soldier was due. fie may pedition will illustrate the varieties of 

possibly have been the inventor of this feudal obligations. Jbhannes d'Ormoj 

Eolifcio arrangement. Some rule must, debet servitium per quatuor diea. Jo- 

owever, have been observed in all coun- hannes Malet debet servitium per Tiginti 

triea in fixing the amercement for ah- dies, pro quo servitio misit Richardum 

■enoe, which could only be equitable if Tichet. Ouido de Laval debet servitium 

it bors a just proportion to the value of duorum militum et dlmidii. Dominns 

the fief. And the principle of the knight's Sabrandus dictus Chabot dirit quod non 

fee was so convenient and reasonable, debet servitium domino regi, nisi in oo- 

that it is likely to haye been adopted in mitatu Pictaviensi, etad sumptus regis, 

imitation of England by other feudal tamen venit ad preces regis cum tribus 

countries. In the roll of Philip III.'s militibus et duodecim scutiferis. Guide 

expedition, a« will appear by a note im- do Lusigniaco Dom. de Pierao dicii, quod 

mediately below, there are, I think, sev- non debet aliquid re^ prseterhomagium. 

eral presumptive evidences of it ; and * This was the custom of BeauToisis 

though this is rather a late autiiori- Beaumanoir, c. 2. 

ty to establish a feudal principle, yet • Da Gange, et Garpentler, too. BobHs. 
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These inconvenient and varying usages betrayed the origin 
of the feudal obligations, not founded upon any national pol- 
icy, but springing from the chaos of anarchy and intestine 
war, which they were well calculated to perpetuate. For 
the public defence their machinery was totally unserviceable, 
until such changes were wrought as destroyed the character 
of the fabric. 

Independently of the obligations of fealty and service, 
which the nature of the contract created, other Feudal 
advantages were derived from it by the lord, which >»?Wento. 
have been called feudal incidents: these were, 1. Reliefr^. 2. 
Fines upon alienation. 3. Escheats. 4. Aids; to which 
may be added, though not generally established, 5. Ward- 
shipy and 6. Marriage. 

1. Some writers have accounted for Reliefs in the follow- 
ing manner. Benefices, whether depending upon jj_u^^ 
the crown or its vassals, were not originally granted 
by way of absolute inheritance, but renewed from time to time 
upon the death of the possessor, till long custom grew up into 
^ght. Hence a sum of money, sometbing between a price 
and a gratuity, would naturally be offered by the heir on 
receiving a fresh investiture of the fief; and length of time 
might as legitimately turn this present into a due of the lord, 
as it rendered the inheritance of the tenant indefeasible. 
This is a very specious account of the matter. But those 
who consider the antiquity to which hereditary benefices may 
be traced, and the unreserved expressions of those instru- 
ments by which they were created, as well as the undoubted 
fact that a large proportion of fiefs had been absolute alodial 
inheritances, never really granted by the superior, will per- 
haps be led rather to look for the origin of reliefs in tliat 
rapacity with which the powerful are ever ready to oppress 
the feeble. When a feudal tenant died, the lord, taking ad- 
vantage of his own strength and the confusion of the family, 
would seize the estate into his hands, either by the right of 
force, or under some litigious pretext. Against this violence 
the heir could in general have no resource but a compromise ; 
and we know how readily acts of successful injustice change 
their name, and move demurely, like the wolf in the fable, 
under the clothing of law. Reliefs and other feudal inci- 
dents are said to have been established in France ^ about the 

• 1 (MpaoMnem def Roia da Fnoioe, t. L pzeftwe, p. 10. 
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latter part of the tenth century, and they certainly appear in 
the famous edict of Conrad the Salic, in 1037, which recognizes 
the usage of presenting horses and arms to the lord upon a 
change of tenancy.^ But this also subsisted under the name 
of heriot, in England, as early as the reign of Canute. 

A relief was a sum of money (unless where charter or 
custom introduced a different tribute) due from every one of 
full age, taking a fief by descent. This was in some countries 
arbitrary, or ad misericordiamy and the exactions practised 
under this pretence both upon superior and inferior vassals 
ranked amongst the greatest abuses of the feudal policy. 
Henry I. of England promises in his charter that they shall in 
future be just and reasonable ; but the rate does not appear to 
have been finally settled till it was laid down in Magna Charta 
at about a fourth of the annual value of the fief. We find also 
fixed reliefs among the old customs of Normandy and Beau- 
voisis. By a law of St Louis, in 1245,' the lord was 
entitled to enter upon the lands, if the heir could not pay the 
relief, and possess them for a year. This right existed 
unconditionally in England under the name of primer seisin, 
but was confined to the king.* 

2. Closely connected with reliefs were the fines paid to the 
Fines upon lord upou the alienation of his vassal's feud ; and 
alienation, indeed WO frequently find them called by the same 
name. The spirit of feudal tenure established so intimate a 
connection between the two parties that it could be dissolved 
by neither without requiring the other's consent. If the lord 
transferred his seigniory, the tenant was to testify his concur- 
rence ; and this ceremony was long kept up in England under 
the name of attornment The assent of the lord to his vas- 
sal's alienation was still more essential, and more difficult to 
be attained. He had received his fief, it was supposed, for 
reasons peculiar to himself, or to his family ^ at least his 

1 Seirato luu falTassornm nu^rum slon. CofttumefldeBeanTofris, c.27. And 

In tradendis armls equinque sais senlori- this, according; to Da C&nge, was the 

baa. This, among other reasons, leads general rule in the enstomary law of 

me to doubt the received opinion that FraDce. In Anjou and Mxine the\ vera 

Italian fleft were not hereditary before not even dun upon sucreMsion between 

the promulgation of thia edict. brother?. Ordonnances des Rots, t. i. p 

* Ordonnances des Rois, p. 66. 58. And M. d« Pastoret, in his valuable 

' Da Ciiigc, T. PlacituDi, ReleTium, preflico to the sixteenth TOlume of that 

Bporla. By many customs a relief was collection, says it was a rule that the 

due on every change of the lord, as well king had nothing upon ttneal succession 

as of the rassal, bat this w«fl not the of a flef, whether in the ascending or de* 

caM in England. Beaumont speaks of soending line, but to boti«A0et2e« maiM; 

reliefii as due only on collateral sucoos- i. «. homage and ftaltgr : p. 20. 
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heart and arm were bound to his superior ; and his service 
was not to be exchanged for that of a stranger, who might 
be unable or unwilling to render it. A law of Lothaire II. 
in Italy forbids the alienation of fiefs without the lord's con- 
sent.^ This prohibition is repeated in one of Frederic I., 
and a similar enactment was made bj Roger king of Sicily.' 
By the law of France the lord was entitled, upon every 
alienation made by his tenant, either to redeem the fief by 
paying the purchase-money, or to claim a certain part of the 
value, by way of fine, upon the change of tenancy.' In 
Cngland even the practice of subinfeudation, which was more 
conformable to the law of fiefs and the military genius of the 
system, but injurious to the suzerains, who lost thereby their 
escheats and other advantages of seigniory, was checked by 
Magna Charta,^ and forbidden by the statute 18 Edward L, 
called Quia Emptores, which at the same time gave the 
liberty of alienating lands, to be holden of the grantor's im- 
mediate lord. The tenants of the crown were not included 
in this act ; but that of 1 Edward ILL c 12, enabled them 
to alienate, upon the payment of a composition into chancery, 
which was fixed at one third of the annual value of the 
lands.^ 

These restraints, placed for the lord's advantage upon the 
transfer of feudal property, are not to be confounded with 
those designed for the protection of heirs and preservation 

1 Lib. Fendornm, 1. ii. tit. and 62. bto upon the original principles of feadal 

This WM principnllj leTellod at the prac- tenure. 

tiee of aUenating feudal property in favor * Dalrymple seems to suppoee that the 

of the ehunrh, which was called pro 82d chapter of Haffiia Charta relates to 

anima, judicare. KadoTieus in Oestis alienatiou and nut to subinfeudation. 

Fredeilc I. 1. iv. e. 7 ; Ub. Feud. 1. i. ^say on Feudal Property, edit. 1758, p. 

tit. 7, 16, 1. ii. tit. 10. 88. See Sir £. Coke, 2 Inst. p. 65, 50l ; 

s Oiannone, 1. ii. c. 5. and Wright on Tenures, oontrA. Mr. 

* Du Cange, r. Reaccapitum, Plaeitum, Hargraye obserres that '^ the history of 

Raeliatum. Pasioret,pr6fiiceau seiziime our law with respect to the powers of 

tome des Ordonnanoes, p. 20 ; Uouard, alienation before the statute of Quia 

Met. du Droit Normand, art. Fief Ar- Emptores terrarum is rery muchinrolT- 

fOQ, Tnst. du Droit Francis, 1. ii. o. 2. ed in obscurity." Notes on Co. Lit. 48, 

In Beanmanoir's age and district at a. In GlanTllle's time apparently a man 

least, snbinfoudation without the lord's could only alienate (to hold of himself) 

lioeose incurred a forfeiture of the land ; rationabilem partem de tcrrSi sui, 1. tU. c. 

and his reason extends of course more 1. But this may have been in favor of 

strongly to alienation. CoAtnmes de the kindred as much as of the lord. Dal- 

B«kuvoisis, e. 2 ; Velly, t. ri. p. 187. rymple's Kssay, ubi suprii. 

But, by the general law of fends, the It is probable that Coke is mistaken 

former was strictly regular, while the in supposing that ''at the common law 

tenant forfeited Us land by the lat- the tenant might bare made a feoflhoent 

ter. Craig mentions this distinction of the whole tenancy to be holden of the 

as one for which he is perplexed to lord." 

account. Jus Feudale, 1. ill. tit. 8, p. & 2 Inst. p. 66 : Blackstone's Gommeiip 

082. It is. howerer, perfectly IntelUgi- taries, toI. Ii. o. 6. 
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of families. Such were the jut protimeseos in the books of 
the fiefs,^ and retrait lignager of the French law, which gave 
to the relations of the vendor a preemption upon the sale 
of any fief, and a right of subsequent redemption. Such 
was the positive proMbition of alienating a fief held bj de- 
scent from the father (feudum patemum), without the consent 
of the kindred on that line.' Such, too, were the still more 
rigorous fetters imposed by the English statute of entails, 
which precluded all lawful alienation, till, after two centuries^ 
it was overthrown by the fictitious process of a common 
recovery. Though these partake in some measure of the 
feudal spirit, and would form an important head in the legal 
history of that system, it will be sufficient /to allude to them 
in a sketch which is confined to the development of its polit- 
ical influence. 

A custom very sunilar in effect to subinfeudation was 
the tenure by frerage, which prevailed in many parts of 
France. Primogeniture, in that extreme which our com- 
mon law has established, was unknown, I believe, in every 
country upon the Continent The customs of France found 
means to preserve the dignity of families, and the indivisi- 
bility of a feudal homage, without exposing the younger sons 
of a gentleman to absolute beggary or dependence. Baronies, 
indeed, were not divided ; but the eldest son was bound to 
make a provision in money, by way of appanage, for the 
other children, in proportion to his circumstances and their 
birth.' As to inferior fiefs, in many places an equal partition 
was made ; in others, the eldest took the chief portion, gen- 
erally two thirds, and received the homage of his brothers 
for the remaining part, which they divided. To the lord of 
whom the fief was held, himself did homage for the whole.* 
In the early times of the feudal policy, when military ser- 
vice was the great object of the relation between lord and 

1 Lib. Feud. 1. r. 1. 13. There were paisnd, et si doit lee fiUee mftrier. Xta- 

noAloiDes to this jus irpoTtft^aectc in "U««o»- *« S*« Louis, c. 24. 

the Roman Uw, and, still more closely, * ^5)* ™.**~„**^* ^^ oTFlandcfS 

In the consUtutlons of the latter By- "^ Halnault. B^tenne, Thesaurus 

nntlne emperors. Anecdotor, 1. 1. p. 1092. The customs ss 

« Alienatlo feudi patemi non yalet ^ succession were exceedingly yarious, 

etiam domini roluntate, nisi agnaUs con- »■ Indeed they continued to be until the 

sentlentibus. Lib. Feud, apud Wright l*te general mtlon of French law. Re- 

on Tenures, p. 108, 156. cuejl des Hlstor. t. U. prtlkce, p. 108: 

» Du Can(?e,T. Apanamentnm, Baro. Hist, de Languedoc, t. « P-ll». »!• 

Baionie ne depart mie entre Mrea se In the former work it is «dd that ptimo- 

lenr pere ne leur a fait partie; mes li genit«jre was introduced by the Nor- 

•Ininei doit fiilze arenant bienfet au ™»°" *™a ScandinaTia, 
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vassal, this, like all other subinfeudation, was rather advan- 
tageous to the former ; for when the homage of a fief was 
divided, the service was diminished in proportion. Suppose, 
ibr example, the obligation of military attendance for an entire 
manor to have been fortj days ; if that came to be equally 
split among two, each would owe but a service of twenty. 
But if, instead of being homagers to the same suzerain, one 
tenant held immediately of the other, as every feudatary 
might summon the aid of his own vassals, the superior lord 
would, in fact, obtain the service of both. Whatever opposi- 
tion, therefore, was made to the rights of subinfeudation or 
frerage, would indicate a decay in the military character, the 
living principle of feudal tenure. Accordingly, in the reign 
of Philip Augustus, when the fabric was beginning to shake, 
we find a confederate agreement of some principal nobles 
sanctioned by the king, to abrogate the mesne tenure of 
younger brothers, and establish an inmiediate dependence of 
each upon the superior lord.* This, however, was not uni- 
versally adopted, and the original frerage subsisted to the last 
in some of the customs of France.' 

3. As fiefs descended but to the posterity of the first taker, 
or at the utmost to his kindred, they necessarily ^^,^^4, 
became sometimes vacant for want of heirs ; es- yd 
pecially where, as in England, there was no power *"***■• 

of devising them by wilL In this case it was obvious that 
they ought to revert to the lord, from whose property they 
had been derived. These reversions became more frequent 
through the forfeitures occasioned by the vassal's delinquency, 
either towards his superior lord or the state. Various cases 
are laid down in the Assises de Jerusalem, where the vassal 
forfeits his land for a year, for his life, or forever.' But 
under rapacious kings, such as the Norman line in England, 
absolute forfeitures came to prevail, and a new doctrine was 
introduced, the corruption of blood, by which the heir was 
efiectually excluded from deducing his title at any distant 
time through an attainted ancestor. 

4. Beliefs, fines upon alienation, and escheats, seem to be 
natural reservations in the lord's bounty to his vas- 

saL He had rights of another class which princi- 
pally arose out of fealty and intimate attachment Such were 

> Ordonnanoea des BOI0. t. 1. p. 20. 
s Da Gange, IMuert. m. lur JoinTlIle : BwiUMii. 0. 47. 
• 0. 200, 201. 
VOL. L 12 
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the aids which he w&s entitled to call for in certain prescribed 
drcumstanoee. These depended a great deal upon local cus- 
tom, and were often extorted unreasonably. Du Cange men- 
tions several as having existed in France ; such as an aid for 
the lord's expedition to the Holy Liand, for marrying his sister 
or eldest son, and for paying a rehef to his suzerain on taking 
possession of his land.^ Of these, the last appears to have 
been the most usual in England. But this, and other aids 
occasionally exacted by the lords, were felt as a severe 
grievance ; and by Magna Charta three only are retained ; 
to make the lord's eldest son a knight, to marry his eldest 
daughter, and to redeem his person from prison. They were 
restricted to nearly the same det^ption by a law of William 
I. of Sicily, and by the customs of France.* These feudal 
aids are deserving of our attention, as the beginnings of tax- 
ation, of which for a long time they in a great measure 
answered the purpose, till the craving necessities and covetous 
policy of kings substituted for them more durable and onerous 
burdens. 

I might here, perhaps, dose the enumeration of feudal 
incidents, but that the two remaining, wardship and nuirriage, 
though only partial cu3toms, were ikose of our own country, 
and tend to illustrate the rapacious character of a feudal aris- 
tocracy. 

5. In England, and in Normandy, which eitlier led the 
Wardahip ^^^ *^' ^^ adopted, all these English institutions, 
the lord had the wardship of his tenant during 
minority.' By virtue of this right he had both the care of his 
person and received to his own use the profits of the estate. 
There is something in this custom very conformable to the 
feudal spirit, since none was so fit as the lord to train up his 
vassal to arms, and none could put in so good a claim to enjoy 
the fief, while the military service for which it liad been 
granted was suspended. This privilege of guardianship seems 
to have been enjoyed by the lord in some parts of Grermany ; * 
but in the law of France the custody of the land was intrusted 
to the next heir, and that of the person, as in socage tenures 
among us, to the nearest kindred of that blood which could 

1 Dn Cnnge, too. Anxilium. 182 ; Argon, Inst, an Droit Fimn^oii, I. L 

- Qiftnnono, 1. xil. c. 6; Vellr, t. ▼!. p. o. 6; Houard. AnclennM Loix de« Fnut- 

200 ; Ordonn&noM des Reds, 1. 1. p. 18S, t. ^U, t. i. p. l47. 

XTi. pt^fiice. 4 Schilt«r,Iiiaattttk>iiMJuxi8FeadaJli« 

* Recuell dot Histozieiui, t xi. pr6f. p. p. 85. 
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not inherit^ By a gross abuse of this custom in England, the 
right of guardianship in chivah^, or temporary possession of 
the lands, was assigned over to strangers. This was one of 
the most vexatious parts of our feudal tenures, and was never, 
perhaps, more sorely felt than in their last stage under the 
Tudor and Stuart families. 

6. Another right given to the lord by the Norman and 
English laws, was that of marriage, or of tendering w.„4m« 
a husband to his female wards while under age, 
whom they could not reject without forfeiting the value of the 
marriage; that is, as much as any one would give to (he 
guardian for such an alliance. Tiiis was afterwards extended 
to male wards, and became a very lucrative source of extor- 
tion to the crown, as well as to mesne lords. This custom 
seems to have had the same extent as that of wardships. It 
is found in the ancient books of Germany, but not of France.^ 
The kings, however, and even inferior lords, of that country, 
required their consent to be solicited for the marriage of their 
vassals' daughters. Several proo^ of this occur in the history 
as well as in the laws of France ; and the same prerogative 
existed in Germany, Sicily, and England.* A still more 



1 Da Cange, t. Costodia; Assisef de 
J^ruaalem, c. 178; EtablLuemens de St. 
liouisf 6. 17 ; Beauoutnoir, c. 16 ; Argou, 
1. i. c. 6. The second of these usee nearly 
the su&e expretsion u Sir John Forfeescua 
in accoanting for the exclivion of the 
x&ext heir from guardianship of the per- 
son; that mauVaiae conToitisa U fldroifc 
fiire la garde du loup. 

I know not any mlstalce more usual in 
Englifih writers who tuive treated of the 
feudal law than that of supposing that 
guardianship in chivaliy was an uniyer- 
■al custom. A cliarter of 1198, In Rymer, 
t. i p. 105, seenis indeed to imply that 
the incidents of garde noble and of mar- 
riage existed in the Isle of Oleron. But 
Bleinor. by a later instrument, grants 
tiiat the inhabitants of that ialaiid should 
have the wardship and marriage of their 
heirs without any intcrpoeition, and ex- 
pressly abrogates all the evil costomB 
that her hus^nd had introduced : p. 112. 
from hence 1 should infer that Henry 11. 
had endcarored to impose these feudal 
burdens (which perhaps were then new 
even in England) upon his continental 
dominions. Radulphus de Diceto tells us 
of a cl.iim made by him to the wardship 
of Chlteanroux in Berry, which could 
not Icg^illy have been subject to that 
coalom Twvsden. X Soriptores, p. 680. 



And he set up pretensions to the custody 
of the duchy of Britany after the death 
of his son Oeoffrey. This might perhaps 
be justified br the law of Normandy, on 
which Britany depended. But Philip 
Augustus madB a similar claim. In feet, 
these political assertions of right, prompt- 
ed by ambition and supported by force, 
are bad precedents to establish rules of 
Jurisprudence. Both Philip and Henry 
were abundantly disposed to realize bo 
conyenient a prerogatiye as that of guar- 
dianship in chiyalry oyer the flefk of their 
yassals. Lyttleton's Henxy II. vol. ill. p. 
441. 

s Schilter, ubl supriL. Du Cange, voo. 
Disparagaro, seems to admit this feudal 
right in France ; but the passages he 
quotes do not support it. See also the 
word Haritagium. [^. Quizot has how- 
ever observed (Hist, de la Civilisation en 
France, Le^on 89) that the feudal inci- 
dents of guardianship in chivalry by 
marriage were more frequent than I seem 
to suppose. The customary law was so 
yariable, that it is dangerous to rely on 
particulac instances, or to found a gen- 
eral negative on their absence. 1848.1 

3 Ordonnances des Rois, t. i. p. 166 ; 
Assises de J6rus. c. 180, and Thau- 
ma^siire's note; Du Cange, ubi suprji; 
QlanvlL 1. yii. c. 12 ; Qis^onone, L xi. c. 
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remarkable law prevailed in the kingdom of Jerusalem. The 
lord might summon any female vassal to accept one of three 
whom he should propose as her husband. No other condition 
seems to have been imposed on him in selecting these suitors 
than that they should be of equal rank with herself. Neither 
the maiden's coyness nor the widow's affliction, neither aver- 
sion to the proffered candidates nor love to one more favored, 
seem to have passed as legitimate excuses. One, only one 
plea, could come from the lady's mouth who was resolute to 
hold her land in single blessedness. It was, that she was past 
sixty years of age ; and after this unwelcome confession it is 
justly argued by the author of the law-book which I ^uote, 
that the lord could not decently press her into matrimony.* 
However outrageous such an usage may appear to our ideas, 
it is to be recollected that the peculiar circumstances of that 
little state rendered it indispensable to possess in every fief a 
proper vassal to fulfil the duties of war. 

These feudal servitudes distinguish the maturity of the 
system. No trace of them appears in the capitularies of 
Charlemagne and his family, nor in the instruments by which 
benefices were granted. I believe that they did not make 
part of the regular feudal law before the eleventh, or, per- 
haps, the twelfUi century, though doubtless partial usages 
of this kind had grown up antecedently to either of those 
periods. If I am not mistaken, no allusion occurs to the 
lucrative rights of seigniory in the Assises de Jerusalem, 
which are a monument of French usages in the eleventh 
century. Indeed, that very general conmiutation of alodial 
property into tenure which took place between the middle of 
the ninth and eleventh centuries would hardly have been 
effected if fiefs had then been liable to such burdens and 
so much extortion. In half-barbarous ages the strong are 
constantly encroaching upon the weak ; a truth which, if it 
needed illustration, might find it in the progress of the feudal 
system. 

We have thus far confined our inquiry to fiefs holden on 
terms of military service ; since those are the most ancient 

6; Wright on T«nQraif p. M. St. Louli lord not to many her without his oon- 

in return declared that he would not aent. BtabliaBemens de St. Louia, c. 6S. 

marry his own daughter without the ^ Ass. de JArns. c. 224. I must obeerve 

ooQsent of his barons. JoiuTille, t. ii. p. that Lauriere says thin usage prevailed 

140. Henry I. of England had promised en plusieurs lieuz, though he quotes no 

the same. The gnardian of a fmuale authority. — Ordonnanoea dos Rois, p. 

minor was obliged to gire seouilty to lier 156. 
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and regular, as well as the most consonant to the p^ ^^ 
spirit of the system. They alone were called proper improper 
feuds, and all were presumed to be of this descrip- *"^* 
tion until the contrary was proved by the charter of investi- 
ture. A proper feud was bestowed without price, without 
fixed stipulation, upon a vassal capable of serving personally 
in the field. But gradually, with the help of a little legal in- 
genuity, improper fiefs of the most various kinds were intro- 
duced, retaining little of the characteristics, and less of the 
spirit, which distinguished the original tenures. Women, if 
indeed that were an innovation, were admitted to inherit 
them ; * they were granted for a price, and without reference 
to military service. The language of the feudal law was 
applied by a kind of metaphor to almost every transfer of 
property. Hence pensions of money and allowances of pro- 
visions, however remote from right notions of a fief, were 
sometimes granted under that name ; and even wluere land 
was the subject of the donation, its conditions were often 
lucrative, often honorary, and sometimes ludicrous.^ 

There is one extensive species of feudal tenure which may 
be distinctly noticed. The pride of wealth in the pi^b of 
middle ages was principally exhibited in a multi- once- 
tude of dependents. The court of Charlemagne was crowded 
with officers of every rank, some of the most eminent of 
whom exercised functions about the royal person which would 
have been thought fit only for slaves in the palace of Augus- 
tus or Antonine. The freebom Franks saw nothing menial 
in the titles of cup-bearer, steward, marshal, and master of 
the horse, which are. still borne by the noblest families in 
many parts of Europe, and, till lately, by sovereign princes 
in the empire.* From the court of the king this favorite 
piece of magnificence descended to those of the prelates and 

1 Woman did not inherit fieft in the the king stipnlatee to pay annnaUy 400 

German empire. Whether they were marks of silrer, m/«ocfo. for the mili- 

•▼er excluded from euoceeiion in France tary service of his ^y. Rymer, Foede- 

I know not; the geniue of a miUtury ra, t. i. p. 2. 

tenure, and the old Teutonic euetomflf * The count of Anjon, under Louis VI., 

preserred in the Salic law, seem adrerse claimed the office of Great Seneschal of 

to their possessloo of feudal lands ; yet France ; that is, to carry dishes to the 

the practice, at least from the eleventh kind's table on state days. (Sinncndi, 

eentnry downwards, does not support t. 185.) Thus the Ibudal notions of 

the theory. grand se^jeanty prepared the way for the 

s Crag. Jus Feudale, 1. 1. tit. 10 ; Dn restoration of royal supremacy, as the 

C^nge, Toc. Fendum de Oamer&, &c. In military tenures had impaired it. The 

the treaty between Henry I. of England wound and the remedy came from the 

•nd Robert count of FlandeiB, ▲.». 1101. same lance. If the foodal system wag 
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barons, who sarrounded themselves with household officers 
called ministerials ; a name equally applied to those of a ser- 
vile and of a liberal description.* The latter of these were re- 
warded with grants of lands, which they held under a feudal 
tenure by the condition of performing some domestic service 
to the lord. What was called in our law grand serjeanty 
affords an instance of this species of fief.* It is, however, an 
instance of the noblest kind ; but Muratori has given abun- 
dance of proofs that the commonest' mechanical arts were car- 
ried on in the houses of the great by persons receiving lands 
upon those conditions.' 

These imperfect feuds, however, belong more properly to 
the history of law, and are chiefly noticed in the present 
sketch because they attest the partiality manifested during 
the middle ages to the name and form of a feudal tenure. 
In the regular military fief we see the real principle of the 
system, which might originally have been defined an alliance 
of free landholders arranged in degrees of subordination, 
according to their respective capacities of affording mutual 
support 

The peculiar and varied attributes of feudal tenures natu 
Vendai uw- T^^J g&^6 ^^^ ^o a ucw jurisprudence, regulating 
*><»*"• territorial rights in those parts of Europe which 

had adopted the system. For a length of time this rested in 
traditionary customs, observed in the domains of each prince 
or lord, without much regard to those of his neighbors. 
Laws were made occasionally by the emperor in Germany 
and Italy, which tended to fix the usages of those countries. 
About the year 1170, Girard and Obertus, two Milanese 
lawyers, published two books of the law of fiefs, wliich ob- 
tained a great authority, and have been regarded as the 
groundwork of that jurisprudence.* A number of subse- 
quent conunentators swelled this code with their glosses and 

Incompatible with despotinn, and eren, proper person to the king, as to earrf 

while in Its ftill Tigor, with legitimate the banner of the king, or hia lanee, or 

authoritj, it kept alive the sense of a to lead his array, or to be his marshal, 

supreme chief, of a superiority of rank, or to carry his sword beibre him at his 

of a certain subjection to an hereditary coronation, or to be his sewer at his cor- 

SOTereign, not yet testified by unlimited onation, or his carrer, or his butler, or 

obedience, but by homage and loyalty. to be one of his chamberlalos at the rs- 

1 Schmidt, Hist, des Allemands, t. Hi. ceipt of his exchequer, or to do other 

p. 92 ; Du Cange, ▼. Familla, Hinisteriales. Uke services." Sect. 158. 

s ''This toDure," says Littieton, "is * Antiq. Itol. Dissert. 11, ad finem. 

where a man holds his lands or tone- * Oiannone, 1st. di NapoU, 1. xUi. e. 8. 

ments of our sovereign lord the king by The Libri Feudorum are printed in mosi 

Meh strrloes ai he ought to do in his editions of the Ooxpus Juris ClviUs. 
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opinions, to enlighten or obscure the judgment of the imperial 
tribunals. These were chieflj civilians or canonists who 
brought to the interpretatiou of old barbaric customs the 
principles of a very different school. Hence a manifest 
change was wrought in the law of feudal tenure, which they 
assimilated to the usufruct or the emphyteusis of the Romaa 
code ; modes of property somewhat analogous in appearance, 
but totally distinct in principle, from the legidmate fie£ 
These Lombard lawyers propagated a doctrine which has 
been too readily received, that the feudal system originated 
in their country; and some writers upon jurisprudence, such 
as Duck and Sir James Craig, incline to give a preponder- 
ating authority to their code. But whatever weight it may 
have possessed within the limits of the empire, a different 
guide must be followed in the ancient customs of France and 
England.^ These were fresh from the fountain of that curi- 
ous polity with which the stream of Roman law had never 
mingled its waters. In England we know that the Norman 
system established between the Conquest and the reign of 
Henry XL was restrained by regular legislation, by paramount 
courts of justice, and by learned writings, from breaking into 
discordant local usages, except in a comparatively small num- 
ber of places, and has become the principal source of our 
common law. But the independence of the French nobles 
produced a much greater variety of customs. The whole 
number collected and reduced to certainty in the sixteenth 
century, amounted to two hundred and eighty-five, or, omitr 
ting those inconsiderable for extent or peculiarity, to sixty. 
The earliest written customary in France is that of Beam, 
which is said to have been confirmed by Viscount Gaston IV. 
in 1088.* Many others were written in the two subsequent 
ages, of which the customs of Beauvoisis, compiled by Beau- 

1 Giannone explicitly contxwts the liahed nl&k a freeh titie-raffe and per- 

French and Lombard laws respeeting misidon of Henry IV. in lOOZ ; the other 

lleft. The latter was the foundation of at Leecars, in 1688. These laws, as we 

the librl Fendoninif and formed the read them, are Bubseqnent to a reyislon 

common law of Italy. The former was made in the middle of the sixteenth ren- 

Introduced by Roger Gulsoard into his tnry in which they were more or less 

dominions, in three books of eonstitn- corrected. The baslSf however, is un- 

tions, printed in Undebrog-s collection, questionably Tery ancient. We even 

There were several material difcrences, find the composition for homicide pre- 

irhich Gtannona enumerates, especially served in them, so that murder was not 

the Norman custom of primogeniture, a capital oflfenoe in Beam, though rob- 

Ist. dl Nap. I. zl. e. 5. bery was such.— Rubrlca de Homicidis, 

a There are two editions of this curious Art. xxxi. See too Rubrlca de Poenls, 

old code ; one at Pau. in 1552, repub- Art. L and iL 
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manoir under Philip III., are the most celebrated, and con< 
tain a mass of information on the feudal constitution and 
manners. Under Charles VIL an ordinance was made for 
the formation of a general code of customary law, by ascer- 
taining forever in a written collection those of each district; 
but the work was not completed till the reign of Charles IX. 
This was what may be called the common law of the pai^ 
coutumierSy or northern division of France, and the rule of 
all their tribunals, unless where controlled by royal edicts. 
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PART n. 

AnalTilB of the Veadal Sritem — Its local Extent— View of the diiSBrent Orden of 
Society daring the Fendal Asee— Nobility— their Ranks and Pririleges — 
Clergy — Freemen — Serlk or Villeins — ComparatlTe State ct France and Ger- 
many — PriTileges ei^yed by the French Yaeiials — Right of coining Honey— 
and of private War — immanity ftom Taxation — Historical View of the Royal 
Berenue in France — Methods adopted to augment it by Depredation of the 
Coin, &c. — LeglslatiTe Power — its State under the MeroTlngian Kings, and 
Charlemagne — His Councils — Suspension of any genenl LegislatiTe Authority 
during the Preralence of Feudal Principles — the King's Council — Means 
adopted to supply the Want of a National Assembly — Gradual Prof^eM of the 
King's LcgislatiTe Power — Philip IV. assembles the States-General — Their 
Powers limited to Taxation — States under the Sons of Philip IV. — States of 
1355 and 1S66 — They nearly effect an entire Kerolution — The Crown recorers 
Ita Vigor— States of 1£80, under Charles VI. — Subsequent Assemblies undef 
Charles VI. and Charles VII. — The Crown becomes more and more absolute— 
Louis XI. — States of Tours in 1484— Historieal View of Jurisdiction in France 
— Its earliest Stsge under the lint Race of Kings, and Charlemagne — Territorial 
Jurisdiction — Feudal Courts of Justice— Trial by Combat— Code of St. Louii 
—The Territorial Jurisdictions gire way — Progress of the Judicial Power of 
the Crown — Parliament of Paris — Peers of France — Increased Authority of 
the Parliunent— Kegiitration of Edicts— Causes of the Decline of the Feudal 
System — Acquisitions of Domain by the Crown — Charters of Incorporation 
nan ted to Towns — Their preTious Condition — First Charters in the Twelfth 
Centnry — PriTilegee eontamed in them — Military Service of Feudal Tenant* 
commuted for Mon^ — Hired Troops — Change in the Military System of Europe 
— General View of the Advantages and DisadTantages attending the FeudUkl 
System. 

The advocates of a Roman origin for most of the institu- 
tions which we find in the kingdoms expected on the ruins of 
the empire are naturally prone to magnify the analogies to 
feudal tenure which Rome presents to us, and even to deduce 
it either firom the ancient relation of patron and client, and 
that of personal coinmendation, which was its representative in 
a later age, or from the frontier lands granted in the third 
century to the Lseti, or barbarian soldiers, who held them, 
doubtless, subject to a condition of military service. The 
usage of commendation especially, so frequent in the fiflh 
century, before the conquest of Gaul, as well as aflerwards, 
does certainly bear a strong analogy to vassalage, and I have 
already pointed it out as one of its sources. It wanted, how- 
ever, that definite relation to the tenure of land which dis- 
tinguished the latter. The royal Antrustio (whether the 
word commendcUus were applied to him or not) stood bound 
by gratitude and loyalty to his sovereign, and in a very diiBTer- 
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ent degree fi*om a common subject ; but he was not perhaps 
strictly a vassal till he had received a territorial benefice.^ 
The complexity of subinfeudation could have no analogy in 
commendation. The grants to veterans and to the Laeti are 
so far only analogous to fiefs, that they established the prin- 
ciple of holding lands on a condition of military service. But 
this service was no more than what, both under Charlemagne 
and in England, if not in other times and places, the alodial 
freeholder was bound to render for the defence of the realm ; 
it was more commonly required, because the lands were on a 
barbarian frontier; but the duty was not even very analo- 
gous to that of a feudal tenant.' The essence of a fief seems 
to be, that its tenant owed fealty to a lord, and not to the state 
or the sovereign ; the lord might be the latter, but it was not, 
feudally speaking, as a sovereign that he was obeyed* This 
is, therefore, sufficient to warrant us in tracing the real theoiy 
of feuds no higher than the Merovingian history in France ; 
their full establishment, as has been seen, is considerably 
later. But the preparatory steps in the constitutions of the 
declining empire are of considerable importance, not merely 
as analogies, but as predisposing circumstances, and even 
germs to be subsequendy developed. The beneficiary tenure 
of lands could not well be brought by the conquerors from 
Germany ; but the donatives of arms or precious metals 
bestowed by the chiefs on their followers were also analogous 
to fiefs ; and, as the Roman institutions were one source of 
the law of tenure, so these were another. 

It is of great importance to be on our guard against seeming 
analogies which vanish away when they are closely observed. 
We should speak inaccurately if we were to use the word 
feudal for the service of the Irish or Highland clans to their 
chieftain ; their tie was that of imagined kindred and respect 
for birth, not the spontaneous compact of vassalage. Much 
less can we extend the name of feud, though it is sometimes 

1 This word "TaMal" is used rery coDrnquebantar, nt (/et^efi^tu guo^tie o6* 

indefinitely; It means, in its original noxtt essent et legionibu! fnsererentnr. 

Knse, only a servant or dependant. Bnt (Not. ad Cod. Theod. 1. Tii. tit. 20, o. 12.) 

in the continental records of histories Sir Francis Palgrare, boirerer. says,— 

we commonly find it applied to feudal ^'Thednty of bearing arms was infepani- 

tenanta. bly connected with the properU." (Eng- 

> If Gothofred is right In his oonstmc- lish Commonwealth, i. 854.) This is too 

tion of the tenure of these Lnti, they were equivocal ; but he certainly means m<ue 

not even generally liable to this part of than Oothofred ; he supposes a permanent 

our trinoJa neeessittUy but only to con- universal obligation to render service in 

•cription for the legions. £t ea tamen all public waritfe. 
eondiUone terras illis ezcolendBfl Lseti 
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strangely misapplied, to the polity of Poland and Russia. 
All the Polish nobles were equal in rights, and independent 
of each other ; all who were less than noble were in servitude. 
No government can be more opposite to the long gradations 
and mutual duties of the feudal system.^ 

The regular machinery and systematic establishment of 
feuds, in fact, may be considered as almo<«t confined j^^^^ <^ 
to the dominions of Charlemagne, and to those the ibodfti 
countries which afterwards derived it from thence. '^^^^ 
In England it can hardly be thought to have existed in a 
complete state before the Conquest. Scotland, it is supposed, 
borrowed it soon after from her neighbor. The Lombards of 
Benevento had introduced feudal customs into the Neapolitan 
provinces, which the Norman conquerors afterwards perfected. 
Feudal tenures were so general in the kingdom of Aragon, 
that I reckon it among the monarchies which were founded 
open that basis.* Charlemagne's empire, it must be remem- 
bered, extended as far as tibe Ebro. But in Castile' and 
Portugal they were very rare, and certainly could produce no 

1 In cItU hfotory many fautuuwi might says that tfaevs vera no arxtora-fioft In 

be fbund of feudal ceremonies in ooantriee Catalonia. 

not regulated by the feudal law. Thus The Aragonese flefe appear, howerer, to 

Selden hae published an infeudation of a have differed from those of other coontrlei 

TayrodofMoldavia by the king of Poland, in some respects. Zurita mentions fieft 

A.D. I486, in the reenlar forms, toI. iii. p. aeeording to the custom 0/ Italtf.yrhlch he 

614. But these political Hefe hare hardly explains to be sneh as were liable to the 

any connection with the general system, usual feudal aids for marrvlng the lord's 

and merely denote the subordination or daughter, and other occasions. We may 

one prince or people to another. infer, therefore, that these prestations 

s It is probable that feudal tennra was were not customary in Aragon. — Analet 

as ancient in the north of Spain as in the de Aragon, t. ii. p. 68. 

contiguous proTinoes of France. But it * What ts said of rassalage in AUbnso 

see ms to haTe chiefly prerailed in Aragon X.'s code, Las slete partidas, is short and 

about the twelfth and thirteenth centu- obscure: nor am I certain that it meant 

riee, when the Moors south of the Ubro anything mora than voluntary commen- 

Were subdued by the enterprise of private dation^ the custom mentioned in the 

nobles, who, after conquering estates for former part of this chapter, from which 

themselves, did homage for them to the the rasinl might depart at pleasure. See, 

khis. James I., upon the reduction of howerer, Du Gauge, t. Honor, whera 

Valencia, gninted lands by way of fief, on authorities ara giren for the existence of 

condition of defending that Idngdom GastHian flefe ; and I have met with 

against the Moors, and rroidlng person- occasional mention of them In history, 

ally upon the estate. Many did not per- I belieTe that tenures of this kind wera 

form this engagement, and were deprived introduced In the fourteenth and fifteenth 

of the lands in consequence. It appears centuries ; but not to any great extent. 

by the testament of this monarch that — Harina,TeoriadelasCorte8. t. iii. p. 14. 

feudal tenures subsisted in everv part of Tenures of a feudal nature, as I collect 

his dominions. — Bfartenne, Thesaurus fh)mFreirii Institut. Juris Lusitani, torn. 

Anecdotorum, t. i. p. 1141. 1166. An edict 11. 1. 1 and 8, existed in Portugril, though 

of Peter II. in 1210 prohibits the aliona- the Jealousy of the crown prevented the 

tfon of emphyteusis without the lord's system from being established. There 

consent. It Is hard to say whether regular wera even territorial jurltidlctlons In that 

flefe ara meant by this word. — De Marca, kingdom, though not, at least originally, 

Marea Hlspaaica, p. 1S86. This author in Castile. 
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political effect Benefices for life were sometimes granted in 
the kingdoms of Denmark and Bohemia.^ Neither of these, 
however, nor Sweden, nor Hungary, come under the descrip- 
tion of countries influenced bj the feudal system.' That 
system, however, afler all these limitations, was so extensively 
diffused, that it might produce confusion as well as prolixity 
to pursue collateral branches of its history in all the countries 
where it prevailed. But this embarrassment may be avoided 
without any loss, I trust, of important information. The 
English constitution will find its place in another portion of 
these volumes ; and the political condition of Italy, afler the 
eleventh century, was not much affected, except in the king- 
dom of Naples, by the laws of feudal tenure. I shall confine 
myself, therefore, chiefly to France and Grermany ; and far 
more to the former than the latter country. But it may be 
expedient first to contemplate the state of society in its various 
classes during the previdence of feudal prindples, before we 
trace their influence upon the national government. 

It has been laid down already as most probable that no 
Giuaesor proper aristocracy, except that of wealth, was 
Society. known under the early kings of France ; and it 
Hobiuty. was hinted that hereditary benefices, or, in other 
words, fiefs, might supply the link that was wanting between 
personal privileges and those of descent The possessors of 
beneficiary estates were usually the richest and most con- 
spicuous individuals in the estate. They were immediately 
connected with the crown, and partakers in the exercise of 
justice and royal counsels. Their sons now came to inherit 
this eminence ; and, as fiefs were either inalienable, or at 
least not very frequently alienated, rich families were kept 
long in sight ; and, whether engaged in public affairs, or living 
with magnificence and hospitality at home, naturally drew to 
themselves popular estimation. The dukes and counts, who 
had changed their quality of governors into that of lords over 

1 DuiberepaipolItictuigtatuB. ElaeTir, this doen not in the least imply tfaftt 

1829. Stransky, Respublica Bobemlcs, Uuids in Denmark proper were fendal, of 

lb. In one of the oldest Danish historUnfl, which I find no oTidenee. 
Sweno, I hare noticed this expression : * Though there were no ftndal tenures 

Waldemams, patris tune potltus ftodo. in Sweden, yet the nobility and others 

Langebek, Scrip. Rerum Danic. 1. 1. p. 62. were exempt fh>m taxes on conditioa of 

By this he means the dnchy of Sleswic, serving the king with a hone and arms 

not a fief, but an honor or goTemment at their own expense ; and a distinction 

possessed by Waldemar. Saxo Qrammat- was taken between Uber and tribuUtrius. 

Icus calls it, more classically, patenue Bnt any one of the latter might become 

prsefectnne dlgnitas. Sles^o was, in ofthe former class, or vice versft. — Suede 

later times, sometimes held as a Hsf; but detcrlptio. BlsoTlr, 1681, p. 92. 
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the proTinces intrasted to them, were at the head of this 
noble class. And in imitation of them, their own vassals, as 
well as those of the crown, and even rich alodialists, assumed 
titles from their towns or castles, and thus arose a number of 
petty counts, barons, and yiscounts. This distinct class of 
nobUitj became coextensive with the feudal tenures.^ For 
the military tenant, however poor, was subject to no tribute ; 
no prestation, but service in the field ; he was the companion 
of his lord in the sports and feasting of his castle, the peer of 
his court ; he fought on horseback, he was clad in the coat of 
mail, while the commonalty, if summoned at all to war, came 
on foot, and with no armor of defence. As everything in the 
habits of society conspired with that prejudice which, in spite 
of moral philosophers, will constantly raise the profession of 
arms above all others, it was a natural consequence that a 
new species of aristocracy, founded upon the mixed consider- 
ations of birth, tenure, and occupation, sprung out of the 
feudal system. Every possessor of a fief was a gentleman, 
though he owned but a few acres of land, and furnished his 
slender contribution towards the equipment of a knight. In 
the Libri Feudorum, indeed, those who were three degrees 
removed fix)m the emperor in order of tenancy are considered 
as ignoble ; ^ but this is restrained to modern investitures ; and 
in France, where subinfeudation was carried the farthest, no 
such distinction has met my observation.' 

There still, however, wanted something to ascertain gentili- 
ty of blood where it was not marked by the actual tenure of 
land. This was supplied by two innovations devised in the 
eleventh and twelfUi centuries — the adoption of surnames 
and of armorial bearings. The first are commonly referred 
to the former age, when the nobility began to add the names 
of their estates to their own, or, having any way acquired a 
distinctive appellation, transmitted it to their posterity.^ As 

1 H . Onfeard obflerrM that in ihe • L. U. 1. 10. 

Chftrtolary of Chartres, exhibiting the > The nobility of an alodial poBgeesion, 

nnges of the eleTenth and banning In France, depended upon Its right to 

of the twelfth oentarleB, " La nobleeie tenrttorial Jnrlsdictlon. Hence there 

»*j montre complitement conititutte ; were franc^aUia nobles and franc-aleuz 

e'e«t k dire, pnTiI6gl6e et h^rMitaire. rotuners ; the latter of which were sub- 

fiUn pent ttre divlfl^e en haute, moyenne, ject to the Jurisdiction of the neighbor* 

et boMe." By the first he underatandfl ing lord. Loiaeau, Traits de.i Seigneuries, 

tboie who held immediately of the crown ; p. 76. Denimrt, Dictionnaire dee D6ci* 

the middle nobility were mediate rasMilfl, sions, art. Franc-aleu. 

bat had rights of Jurisdiction, which the < Sfabillon, Traits de Diplomatique, 

lower had not. (Prolamines & la 1 ii. c. 7. The authors of the NouTean 

Cartulaire de Chartree, p. 80.) Trait* de Diplomatique, t. U. p. 668| 
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to armorial bearings, there is no doubt that emblems some- 
what similar have been immemoriallj used both in war and 
peace. The shields of ancient warriors, and devices upon 
coins or seals, bear no distant resemblance to modern blazon- 
ry. But the general introduction of such bearings, as 
hereditaiy distinctions, has been son^etimes attributed to tour- 
naments, wherein the champions were distinguished by £uici- 
ful devices ; sometimes to the crusades, where a multitude of 
all nations and languages stood in need of some visible token 
to denote the banners of their respective chiefs. In fact, the 
peculiar symbols of heraldry point to both these sources, and 
have been borrowed in paj*t from each.^ Hereditary arms 
were perhaps scarcely used by private families before the 
beginning of the thirteenth century.' From that time, how- 
ever, they became very general, and have contributed to 
elucidate that branch of history which regards the descent of 
illustrious families. 



taoe the nae of sanuunes in » few la- 
■tancM even to the beginning of the 
tenth century ; bnt they did not become 
genenil, according to them, till the thir- 
teenth. 

M. Qu^rard flnds a few hereditary sur- 
Dsmee in the eleventh century and many 
that were personal. (Cartulaire do Char- 
tree, p. 98. ) The latter are not sumamee 
at ail, in our ueinal sense. A good many 
may be found in Domesday, aa that of 
Burdet in Leicestershire, Malet in Suf- 
folk, Corbet in ShropHhire, Colvlile in 
Yorkshire, besides those with de. which 
of course is a local designation, out be- 
came hereditary. 

I Mem de I'Acad. dee Inscriptions, t. ' 
XX. p. 679. 

3 I should be nnwilliog to make a 
negative assertion peremptorily in a mat- 
ter of mere antiquarian n^Nearch ; but I 
■xn not aware oz any decisive evidence 
that hereditary arms were borne in the 
twelfth oen^ury, except by a very few 
royal or almoMs; royal CimiUes. Uabil- 
lon. Traits de IMplomatiqiie, 1. U. e. 18. 
Thase of Geoffrey the Fair, count of 
Anjou, who died in 1150, are extant on 
hlH shield ; aiure, four lions rampant or. 
Hist. Littdraire de la France, t. ix. p. 
1G5. Tf arms had been considered as 
hereditary at that time, this should be 
the bearing of England, which, as we all 
know, differs cooiidorably. Louis VII. 
sprinkled hii^ fleal and coin witli flcurs-de- 
lys. a very ancient device, or rather orna- 
rent, rinil t'lc s.nnic as what are some- 
tinuM odicd bees. The golden Qnuunaata 



found in the tomb of CbOderlo I. at 
Toomay, which may be seen la the 
library of Paris, may paas either for 
fleur»-de-ly8 or bees. Charles V. reduced 
the number to throe, and thus fixed the 
arms of France. The counts of Ton- 
louse ufied their cross in the twelfth age ; 
bnt no other arms. Vaisoette tells us, eaa 
be traced in Languedoc so fer back. T. 
iii. p. 614. 

Armorial bearings were in use among 
the Saraoeiu during the later cnimdes ; 
as appears by a passage in JoinviU«, 1. 1. 
p. ^ (Collect, dee M4inoiree), and Pu 
Cange*s note upon it. Perhaps, however, 
they may have been adopted in imitation 
of the Franks, like the cereuioi^iee of 
knifschthood. ViUaxet ingenional.T con- 
jucturvs that the sepamtioa of different 
branches of the same femily by thdr 
settieinentii in Palestine led to the nse of 
hereditary arms, in order to prss cr v e the 
cotinection. T. xi. p. 113. 

M. Sismondi, I obeerve, seems to enter 
tain 110 doubt that the noble CuufUes of 
Piaa, including that whose oame he beazs, 
had their armorial dLftinctions in the 
beginning of the twelfth century. Hist, 
des R«pub. Ital. t. i. p. 373. It l< at 
least probablf that the heraldic devices 
were as ancient in Italy as in any pnrt of 
Europe. And the authors of Nouveau 
Traite de Diplomatique, t. iv. p. 338, in- 
cline to refer hereditary arms even in 
France to the beginning of the twelfth 
oentury, though without producing any 
evidence for this* 
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When the privileges of birth had thus been rendered ca« 
pable of legitimate proo^ thej were enhanced in a i^ ^jm. 
great degree, and a line drawn between the high- i«b^- 
bom and ignoble classes, almost as broad as that which sepa- 
rated liberty from servitude. All offices of trust and power 
were conferred on the former ; those excepted which apper- 
tain to the legal profession. A plebeian could not possess a 
fiefJ Such at least was the original strictness : but as the 
aristocratic principle grew weaker, an indulgence was ex- 
tended to heirs, and afterwards to purchasers.^ They were 
even permitted to become noble bj the acquisition, or at least 
bj its possession for three generations.' But notwithstanding 
this ennobling quality of the land, which seems rather of an 
equivocal description, it became an established right of the 
crown to take, every twenty years, and on every change of 
the vassal, a fine, known by the name of franc-fief, from 
plebeians in possession of land held by a noble tenure.* A 
gentleman in France or Germany could not exercise any 
trade without derogating, that is, losing the advantages of his 
rank. A few exceptions were made, at least in tlie former 
country, in favor of some liberal arts, and of foreign com- 
merce.^ But in nothing does the feudal haughtiness of birth 
more show itself than in the disgrace which attended unequal 
marriages. No children could inherit a territory held im- 
mediately of the empire unless both their parents belonged to 
the higher class of nobility. In France the offspring of a 
gentleman by a plebeian mother were reputed noble for the 

1 We have no Bnglbh word that con- flee aleo pxeft^se to the Mine Tolame, p. 

reja the full senm} of roturier. How xU. AcconliDg to Mably, the podraseioa 

glorious \b this deficiency in oar political of a fief did not cease to confer nobility 

language, and how di&rcot are the ideas (aaalogons to our barony by tenure) till 

•aggested by commoner ! Roturier, ae- the Ordonnanoee des Blols in 1679. Ob- 

eording to Du Cange, is derived from serrationHsurl'IIint. de France, I. iii.c. 1 

ruptutarios, a peasant, ab agrum rum- note 6. But Lauriire, author of the pre- 

pendo. face above cited, refers to Bouteiller, a 

* The EstaUishments of St. Louis fm- writer of the fourteenth century, to prove 

bid this innovation, but Beaumanoir that no one could become noble without 

contends that the prohibition does not the Icing^s authority. The contradiction 

extend to descent or marriage, c. 48. The will not much perplex us, when we re- 

roturier who acquired a fief, if he chal- fleet on the disposition of lawyers to as. 

lenged any one, fought with ignoble cribe all prerogatives to the crown, at 

arms ; but in all other respects was the expense of territorial proprietors and 

treated as a gentleman. Ibid. Yet a of ancient customary law. 

fcnight was not obliged to do homage to « The right, o^ginally perhaps usurpa- 

the roturier who became liia superior by tlon, called franc fief, began under Philip 

tliie arquisltion of a fief on which he de- the Fair. Ordonnanoes des Rois, t. i. p. 

pendsd. Carpentier, Supplement, ad Du Si4; Denisart, art. Franc-fief. 

OanflB, TOO. Homagium. s Houard. Diet, du Droit Normand. 

> Etablissemens de St. TiOuls, e. 148, Encyclop^die, art Noblesse. Argon, I 

•ad note, in Ordonnanoes des Hois, t. i. li. c. 2. 
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purposes of inheritance and of exemption from tribute.^ But 
thej oould not be received into anj order of chivalrj, though 
capable of simple knighthood ; nor were they considered as 
anj better than a bastard dass deeply tainted with the alloj of 
their maternal extraction. Manj instances occur where let- 
ters of nobility have been granted to reinstate them in their 
rank.' For several purposes it was necessary to prove four, 
eight, sixteen, or a greater number of quarters, that is, of 
coats borne by paternal and maternal ancestors, and the same 
practice still subsists in Germany.* 

It appears, therefore, that the original nobility of the Con- 
tinent were what we may call self-created, and did not derive 
their rank from any such concessions of their respective sov- 
ereigns as have been necessary in subsequent ages. In Eng- 
land the baronies by tenure might belong to the same class, if 
the lands upon which they depended had not been granted by 
the crown. But the kings of France, before the end of the 
thirteenth century, began to assume a privilege of creatii^ 
nobles by their own authority, and without regard to the ten- 
ure of land. Philip the Hardy, in 1271, was the first French 
king who granted letters of nobility; under the reigns of 
Philip the Fair and his children they gradually became fre- 
quent^ This effected a change in the character of nobility, 
and had as obvious a moral, as other events of the same age 
had a political, influence in diminishing the power and inde- 
pendence of the territorial aristocracy. The privileges orig- 
inally connected with ancient lineage and extensive domains 
became common to the low-bom creatures of a courts and lost 
consequently part of their title to respect. The lawyers, as 
I have observed above, pretended that nobility could not 
exist without a royal concession. They acquired themselves, 
in return for their exaltation of prerogative, an official nobil- 
ity by the exercise of magistracy. The institutions of chiv- 
alry again gave rise to a vast increase of gentlemen, knight- 

1 Nobility, to a certain degree, was gentility from the ikther, and of freedom 

^ commanioated through the mother alone, from the mother, 

not only by the custom of Champegne, * Beaumanolr, o. 46 ; Du Gauge, Bli- 

bnt in all parts of France,* tliatis, the sert. 10, snr JcnnTlile; Carpent&Br toc. 

issue were '* gentilhommes du fait de leuv Nobilitatio. 

corps." and could possess flefr ; but, says * [None XII.] 

Beaumanolr, *' la geotilesse par laquelle * Velly, t. tI. p. 482 : Dn Caoge and 

OQ devient chevalier doit Tenir de par le Carpentier, roce Nobilitaire, ttc. } Bou- 

pire," o. 45. There was a prorerblal l^villiers. Hist, de I'Ancien Oouwne* 

maxim in French law. rather emphatio ment de Fzanoe, t. i. p. 817. 
than decent, to express the dertTaaon of 
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hood, on whomsoever conferred by the sovereign, being a 
sufficient passport to noble privileges. It was usual, perhaps, 
to grant previous letters of nobilitj to a plebeian for whom Uie 
honor of knighthood was designed. 

In this noble or gentle class there were several gradations. 
All those in France who held lands immediately depending 
upon the crown, whatever titles they might bear, were com- 
prised in the order of barons. These were origi- sitbnnt 
nallj the peers of the king's court ; they possessed ^^J^*^ 
the higher territorial jurisdiction, and had the right 
of carrying their own banner into the field.* To these cor- 
responded the Valvassores majores and Capitanei of the em- 
pire. In a subordinate class were the vassals of this high 
nobility, who, upon the Continent, were usually termed Va- 
vassors — an appellation not unknown, though rare, in Eng- 
land.^ The Chitelains belonged to the order of Yavassors, 
as they held only arriere fiefs ; but, having fortified houses, 
from which they derived their name (a distinction very im- 
portant in those times), and possessing ampler rights of terri- 
torial justice, they rose above the level of their fellows in the 
scale of tenure.* But afler the personal nobility of chivalry 

1 Beanmaxiolr, e. 84; Da Oftnga, y. ■eriptionof the Franklin, in the prologn* 
Baro; Btabli«flemens de St. Lonlii, 1. i. to the Canterbury Talen, thua : — 

e. 24, 1. ii. e. 86. The yamals of inferior " Wai nerer suoh a worthy TaTanof." 

iord« were, however, ealled, improperly, This hu perplexed some of our com- 

Barona, both in France and England, mentatom, who, not knowing well what 

Recocil dee Hiatorlene, t. zl. p. 900; wa« meant by a fhinklin or by a Tayawor, 

Madox, Baronia Anglica, p. 188. In fhncied the latter to be of much higher 

perfSBct strlctnees, those only whoee im- quality than the former. The poet. how> 

mediate tenure of the crown was older OTor, was strictly correct; his acquaint 

than the aooeMion of Hugh Capet were anco with French manners showed him 

barons of France ; namely, Bourbon, that the country squire, for his ftanklin 

Coacy, and Beaujeu, or Bmujolois. It is no other, precisely corresponded to the 

appears, howerer, by a register in the yarassor in Prance. Those who, baring 

reign of Philip Augustus, that fifty-nine been deceiTed, by comparatlrely modem 

were reckoned in that class ; the feuda^ law-books, into a notion that the word 

taries of the Capetian flefr, Paris and ftanklin denoted but a stout yeoman, in 

Orleans being confounded with the ori- spite of the wealth and rank which 

ginal Tassals of the crown. Du Cange, Chaucer assigns to him, and beliettng 

Toe. Baro. also, on the authority of the loose phrase 

2 Bn Cange, t. VaTassor ; Velly t. t1. in Bracton, that all Tarassors were 
p. 151 ; Madox, Baronia Anglioa, p. 185. " magnsB dignitatis yiri," might well be 
There is, perhaps, hardly any word more pualed at seeing the words employed as 
loooely used than Vavaseor. Bracton synonyms. See Todd's Illustrations of 
■ays, Sunt etlam Vayassores, magna dig- Oower and Chaucer for an instance. 
nitatis yiri. In France and Qermany * Du Caoge, y. Castellanus ; Coiltumes 
thej are sometimes named with much de Poltou, tit. ill.; Loiseau Traits des 
leas honor. Je suis un cheyalier n^ de Seigneurios, p. 100. Whoever had a rich t 
eeat part, de vavtuseurs et de basse gent^ to a castle had la haute Justice ; this oe- 
nj0 a romance. This is to be explsined ing so incident to the castle, that it was 
by the poverty to which the subdivision transferred along with it. There might, 
of flefii reduced idle gentlemen. however.be a Seigneur hant-justicier be* 

Chaucer coufiludM his picturesque d»- low the OhAtelain ; and a ridioalous dia- 
you X. 18 
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became the object of pride, the Vavassors who obtained knight- 
hood were commonly styled bachelors ; those who had not re- 
ceived that honor fell into the class of squires,^ or damoiscaux. 
It will be needless to dwell upon the condition of the infe- 
Q^gggy^ rior clergy, whether secular or professed, as it 
bears little upon the general scheme of polity. 
The prelates, and abbots, however, it must be understood, 
were completely feudal nobles. They swore fealty for their 
lands to the king or other superior, received the homage 
of their vassals, enjoyed the same immunities, exercised the 
same jurisdiction, maintained the same authority, as the Liy 
lords among whom they dwelt. Military service does not 
appear to have been reserved in the beneficiary grants made 
to cathedrals and monasteries. But when other vassals of the 
crown were called upon to repay the bounty of their sover- 
eign by personal attendance in war, the ecclesiastical tenants 
were supposed to fall within the scope of this feudal duty, 
which men little less uneducated and violent than their com- 
patriots were not reluctant to fulfil. Charlemagne exempted 
or rather prohibited them from personal service by several 
capitularies.' The practice, however, as every one who has 
some knowlege of history will be aware, prevailed in succeed- 
ing ages. Both in national and private warfare we find very 
frequent mention of martial prelates.' But, contrary as this 
actual service might be to the civil as well as ecclesiastical 

ttnctlon ma nubde u to the number of inter Bqnltem et Gknerosum. Qaod et 

posti by which their gaUows might be alibi in osu fait." Squire was not ii»d 

supported. A beron^s instrument of exe- as a title of distinction in Eni^and tlU 

eution stood on four poets ; a chflLteUln's the reign of Edward III., and then bnt 

on three ; while the inferior lord who sparingly. Though by Henry VI/s time 

happened to possess la haute Justice was it was grown more common, yet none 



forced to hang his sutjjects on a two- assumed it but the sons and heirs of 

leggrd machine. Coiitumes de Poiton ; knights and some military men ; except 

Du Cange, r. Furoa. offlcers in courts of Justice, who, by pa- 

Lauriere quotes firom an old manu- tent or prescription, had obtained tliat 

script the following short scale of ranks : addition Spelman's Posthumous Worlcs. 

Due est la pxemiire dignity, puis oomtes, p. 2^. 

puis Tiscomtee, et puis baron, et puis < Mably, 1. 1, c. 6; Baluse, t. i. p. 410, 

ch&telain, et puis Tatasseur, et puis 962, 967. Any bishop, priest, deacon, cr 

citaen, et puis Tillain. Ordonnances des subdeacon bearing arms was to be de> 

Rois, t. i. p. 277. graded and not e?en admitted to lay 

1 The sons of knights, and gentlemen communion. Id. p. 982. 

not yet knighted, took the appellation of * One of the latest instances probably 

■qubes in the twelfth century. Vaissette, of a fighting bishop is Jean Montaigo, 

ffiflt. de Lang. t. ii. p. 518. That of Da- archbishop of Sens, who was killed at 

moiseau came into use in the thirteenth. Aiincourt. Honstrelet sa^s that he was 

Id. t. iii. p. 629. The latter was, I think, *"* non pas en estat pondflcal, car an Ueu 

more usual in France. Du Cange gives de mitre il portoit une bacinet, pour dal- 

little information as to the word squire, matique portoit un haubeigeon, pour 

tgcutifor.) ^' Apud Anglos," he says, chasuble la piece d'acier; et an Ueu de 

"penoltlxna est nobiUtatifl descriptio, oroise, portoit uim haohe." FoL ISS 
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laws, the clergy who held military fiefs were of course hound 
to fulfil the chief obligation of that tenure and send their 
vassals into the field. We have many instances of their ac- 
companying the army, though not mixing in the conflict ; and 
even the parish priests headed the militia of their villages.^ 
The prelates, however, sometimes contrived to avoid this mill 
tary service, and the payments introduced in commutation for 
it, by holding lands in frank-almoigne, a tenure which ex- 
empted them from every species of obligation except that of 
saying masses for the benefit of the grantor's family.' But, 
notwithstanding the warlike disposition of some ecclesiastics, 
their more usual inability to protect the estates of their 
diurches against rapacious neighbors suggested a new spe- 
des of feudal relation and tenure. The rich abbeys elected 
an advocate, whose business it was to defend their interests 
both in secular courts and, if necessary, in the field. Pepin 
and Charlemagne are styled Advocates of the Roman church. 
This, indeed, was on a magnificent scale ; but in ordinary 
practice the advocate of a monastery was some neighboring 
lord, who, in return for his protection, possessed many lucra- 
tive privileges, and very frequently considerable estates by 
way of fief from his ecclesiastical clients. Some of these 
advocates are reproached with violating their obligation, and 
becoming the plunderers of those whom they had been re- 
tained to defend.' 

The classes below the gentry may be divided into freemen 
and villeins. Of the first were the inhabitants of chartered 
towns, the citizens and burghers, of whom more will be said 
presently. As to those who dwelt in the country, we can 
have no difficulty in recognizing, so far as England is con- 
cerned, the socagers, whose tenure was free, though not so 
noble as knight's service, and a numerous body of tenants 
for term of life, who formed that ancient basis of our strength 
the English yeomanry. But the mere freemen are not at 
first sight so distinguishable in other countries. In French 
records and law-books of feudal times, all besides the gen- 
try are usually confounded under the names of villeins or 
hommes de pooste (gens potestatis).* This proves the slight 

1 Dftnleli Hilt, de la Ifilioo VruM^dw, * Dn Oange, y. AdToeatm ; a fall and 

t. i. p. 88. useful article. Recueil dee Historiene, 

a Dn Caoge, Eleemoeyna Libeia ; t. zl. preftee, p. 184. 

Madoxy Baronia Angl. p. llfi; Coke on 4 Homo poteetatie, non nobilis — Ita 

Littleton, and other Bnglieh law-booke. nunoupantur, qnod in potestate domini 
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esdmatioii in which all persons of ignoble birth were consider- 
ed. For undoubtedly there existed a great manj proprietors 
of land and others, as free, though not as privileged, as the no- 
bility. In the south of France, and especially Provence, the 
number of freemen is remarked to have been greater than in 
the parts on the right bank of the Loire, where the feudal 
tenures were almost universal.^ I shall quote part of a pas* 
sage in Beaumanoir, which points out this distinction of ranks 
pretty fully. "It should be known," he says,' "that there 
are three conditions of men in this world ; the fli'st is that 
of gentlemen ; and the second is that of such as are naturally 
free, being bom of a free mother. All who have a right to 
be called gentlemen are free, but all who are iree are not 
gentlemen. Gentility comes by the father, and not by the 
mother ; but freedom is derived from the mother only ; and 
whoever is bom of a free mother is himself free, and has free 
power to do anything that is lawful." * 

In every age and country until times comparatively recent, 
Serb or personal servitude appears to have been the lot 
vUieiM. Qf g^ large, perhaps the greater, portion of man- 
kind. We lose a good deal of our sympathy with the spirit 
of freedom in Greece and Rome, when the importunate rec- 
ollection occurs to us of the tasks which might be enjoined, 
and the punishments which might be inflicted, without control 
either of law or opinion, by the keenest patriot of the Comitia, 
or the Council of Five Thousand. A similar, though le>3 
powerful, feeling will oflen force itself on the mind when we 
read the history of the middle ages. The Germans, in their 
primitive settlements, were accustomed to the notion of 
slavery, incurred not only by captivity, but by crimes, by 
debt, and especially by loss in gaming. When they invaded 
the Roman empire they found the same condition established 
in all its provinces. Hence, from the beginning of the era 
now under review, servitude, under somewhat different modes, 
was extremely common. There is some difficulty in ascer- 
taining its varieties and stages. In the Salic laws, and in the 

oant~Opp(muntarTirl8QobUibiu;apiid to quuoiy tributes and oppreaiiTe eUfani 

ButUeriam Coosuetudinaril roeantur, on the part of their territorial anperion, 

OouBtumiert, prestationibus scilicet ob- we cannot be surprised that they areoon- 

noxii et operls. Du Cange, r. Potestas. Ibnnded, at this distance, with men in 

As all these ftvemen were obliged, by the actual serritude. 

ancient laws of France, to live under the i Iloeren, Bssai sur les Croisades, 

protection of some particular lord, and p. 122. 

found great difficulty in choosing a new > Coiltumes deBeauTolais, o. 46, p. 266 

•laoe of residence, as they were sul^t * [Non XIII.] 
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Capitnlaries, we read not only of Servi, but of Tributarily 
Lidi, and Coloni, who were cultivators of the earth and sub- 
ject to residence upon their lord's estate, though not destitute 
of property or civil rights.* Those who appertained to the 
demesne lands of the crown were called Fiscalini. The com- 
position for the murder of one of these was much less than 
that for a freeman.' The number of these servile cultivators 
W2& undoubtedly great, yet in those early times, I should con- 
ceive, much less than it afterwards became. Property was 
for the most part in small divisions, and a Frank who could 
hardly support his family upon a petty alodial patrimony was 
not likely to encumber lumself with many servants. But the 
accumulation of overgrown private wealth had a natural ten- 
dency to make slavery more frequent. Where the small pro- 
prietors lost their lands by mere rapine, we may believe that 
their liberty was hardly less endangered.' Even where this 
was not the case, yet, as the labor either of artisans or of free 
husbandmen was but sparingly in demand, they were often 
compelled to exchange their liberty for bread.^ In seasons 
al!?o of famine, and they were not unfrequent, many freemen 
sold themselves to slavery. A capitulary of Charles the 
Bald in 864 permits their redemption at an equitable price.' 
Others became slaves, as more fortunate men became vassals, 
to a powerful lord, for the sake of his protection. Many were 
reduced into this state through inability to pay those pe- 
cuniary compositions for offences which were numerous and 
sometimes heavy in the barbarian codes of law ; and many 
more by neglect of attendance on military expeditions of the 

1 TheM paagages are too nameroaii Ibr till atriot inquiry had been made in the 

nlBTO&ce. In a rery early charter in place to which he ms asserted to belong, 

Hartenne^s Thesannu Aneedotornm. t. aa to his condition, and that of his fiim 

i. p. 20, lands axe granted, com bomini-> ily : p. 400. And if the vUleln showed a 

boi Ibidem permanentibus, qaos eolof^ charter of enfranchisement, the proof 

ario ordine invert consUtuimns. Men of its forgery was to lie upon the lord. 

of this claas were called, in Italy, Al- No man's liberty could be questioned in 

diones. A Lombard capitulary of Charle- the Ilundred-conrt. 

magne saye, Aldiones eft lege Tirunt in * Montesquieu ascribes the increase of 

Italia sob serritute domlnomm snorum, personal serritude in France to the con- 

qol Fiscalini, rel Lidi ylrunt in Francis, tinued revolts and commotions under the 

Maratori, Diitsert. 14. [NoTK XIV.] two first dynasties, 1. xxx. c. 11. 

> Originally it wa« but 46 solidl « Du Cange, t. Obnoxatlo. 

fT«geB SalicsB. e. 4S). but Charlemagne * Baluzii C&pitularia. The Qreek trad* 

Taiwd it to 100. Baluzil Capitnlaria, p. ers purchased fiimished wretches on the 

402. There are sereral prorisions in the coasts of Italy, whom they sold to the 

laws of this great and wise monarch in Saracens. — Muratori, Annalia d'ltalia, 

fcTOr of liberty. If a lord claimed any a.d. < 85. Much more would persons in 

one either as his riUein or slare (colonus this extremity sell themselTes to neigh- 

live setTUS), who had escaped beyond boring lords, 
hii tecritoxy, he was not to he giyen up 
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king, the penalty of which was a fine called Heribann, witb 
the alternative of perpetual servitude.* A source of loss 
of liberty which may strike us as more extraordinary was 
superstition ; men were infatuated enough to surrender them- 
selves, as well as their properties, to churches and monaste- 
ries, in return for such benefits as they might reap by the 
prayers of their new masters." 

The characteristic distinction of a villein was his obligation 
to remain upon his lord's estate. He was not only precluded 
from selling the lands upon which he dwelt, but Ms person 
was bound, and the lord might reclaim him at any time, by 
suit in a court of justice, if he ventured to stray. But, 
equally liable to this confinement, there were two classes 
of villeins, whose condition was exceedingly different. In 
England, at least from the reign of Henry II., one only, and 
that the inferior species, existed ; incapable of property, and 
destitute of redress, except against the most outrageous 
injuries.' The lord could seize whatever they acquired or 
inherited, or convey them, apart from the land, to a stranger. 
Their tenure bound them to what were called villein services, 
ignoble in their nature, and indeterminate in their degree ; 
the felling of timber, the carrying of manure, the repairing 
of roads for their lord, who seems to have possessed an 
equally unbounded right over their labor and its fruits. But 
by the customs of France and Grermany, persons in this 
abject state seem to have been called serfs, and distinguished 
from villeins, who were only bound to fixed payments and 
duties in respect of their lord, though, as it seems, without 
any legal redress if injured by him.* " The third estate of 
men," says Beaumanoir, in tibe passage above quoted, ^is 
that of such as are not free ; and these are not all of one 
condition, for some are so subject to their lord that he may 

1 Du Gange, Hetibannam. A ftill heri- Men que seloa Di«ii tu n'M mie pleoSeri 

bannum yna 00 soUdi ; but it wms some- poestA anr ton vilala. Dont ae to pxent 

times asaeased ia proportion to the wealth da aien fora lea droitea redevaneea qua 

of the party. te doit, to lea preus contra Dieu, at aur 

s Beaumanoir, o. 46. [Note XV.] le peril da fame et come robierrea. El 

s Littleton, 1. li. c. 11. Non poteat oe qu'on dit toutea lea choaes que Tilaioa 

aliquiB (aaya QlanTil), in Tillenagio poai- a, aont aon Seigneur, c^eet voir a garder. 

tua, libertatem auam propriia denariia (^r a*il estoient aon aeigneur propre, fl 

aula quserere — quia omnia catalla cu- n^avoit nule diffiBrence autre serf et vilaln, 

jualibet natiyi intelliguntur esae In po- maia par notre usage n'a entre tol et ton 

teatate domini sui. — I. r. c. 5. filalD Juge fora Dieu, tant com 11 est tea 

* This ii clearly expressed in a French couchans et tea lerana, s'U n^a autre 1(4 

law-book of the thirteenth oentuiy, the Ten toi fors la commune. This seems 

Gonseil of Pierre dea Fontaiuea, quoted to render the distinction little more than 

by I>a Oaage, toc. Villanua. Bfc aache theoretieal. 
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take all thej have, alive or dead, and imprison them, when- 
ever he pleases, being accountable to none but Grod ; while 
others are treated more gentlj, fi*om wliom the lord can take 
nothing but customary payments, though at their death all 
they have escheats to him."^ 

Under every denomination of servitude, the children 
followed their mother's condition ; except in England, where 
the father's state determined that of the children ; on which 
account bastards of female villeins were bom free, the law 
presuming the liberty of their father.' The pro- cknerai 
portion of freemen, therefore, would have been ^JJI^S ^ 
miserably diminished if there had been no reflux 
of the tide which ran so strongly towards slavery. But the 
usage of manumission made a sort of circulation between 
these two states of mankind. This, as is well known, was 
an exceedingly common practice with the Romans ; and is 
mentioned, with certain ceremonies prescribed, in the Frankish 
and other early laws. The clergy, and especially several 
popes, enforced it as a duty upon laymen; and inveighed 
against the scandal of keeping Christians in bondage.' Ab 
society advanced in Europe, the manumission of slaves grew 
more frequent^ By the indulgence of custom in some 

1 BeftQinaooIr, e. 46; Du Cftnge, Vil- holdn that the spurious Imue of a neif, 

IttDus, Sennu, and iereral other ardeles. though by a free &ther, iihoald be a Til- 

Sehmldt, Hist, des AUemandSf t. il. p. lein, quia seqaiCur oonditionem matris. 

171} 435. By a law of the LombardSf a quasi rulgo oooceptus, 1. i. o. 6. Bui 

tne ivomau who married a slave might the laws uuder the name of Henry I. 

be killed by her relations, or sold: if declare that a son should follow hii 

they neglected to do so, ttie Am might father's coodition; so that this peculiar- 

elalm her as its own. — Muratori, Dis- Ity is rery ancient In oar law. — Legei 

0ert. 14. In France also she was liable ^n. I. c. 75 and 77. 

to be treated as a slave. — Harculfl For- * Bnflranehiflements by. testament are 

main, 1. il. 29. Eren in the twelfth oen- very common. Thus In the will of Be- 

tnry it was the law of Flanders that niofrpd, count of Barcelona, in 906, we 

whoever married a Tillein became one find the Ibllowing piece of corrupt lAtin: 

bimself after he had lived with her a Be ipsos servos meos et ancillas, illl qui 

twelvemonth . — Reeueil dee Hlstoriens, tradlti fuerunt ikelatis Ulos libros propter 

t. ziil. p. 860. And, by a capitularv of lemedium animao meee; et alii qui fne- 

Fepin, if a man married a villnin believ- runt de parentorum meorum remaneant 

fng her to be f^ he might repudiate ad flratres meos. — Blarca Ulspanica, p. 

her and marry another. — Baloie, p. 887. 

181. * No one could enflranchise his villein 

Villeins themselves eould not nuurry without the superior lord^s consent; for 

-srithout the lord's license, under penalty this was to diminish the value of his 

of forfeiting their goods, or at least of a land, apetieer U fief. — Beaumanoir, o. 

mulct. — Du Cange, V. Forismaritagium. 15. Etablissemens de St. Louis, c. 84. 

TtUs seems to be the true origin of the It was necessary, therefore, for the villein 

fiunous mercbeta mulierum, which has to obtain the suseraln's confirmation: 

been ascribed to a very difttrsnc custom, otherwise he only changed masters and 

— Da Cange, v. Mercbeta Mulierum; escheated, as it were, to the superior; 

Dabymple's Annals of Scotland, vol. 1. for the lord who had grantpd the charter 

p. 8i2; ArohsBOloiria, vol. zii. pi 81. of franchise was tstopptd firom claiming 

> Llttletan, ■. 188. Bzaeton indeed him again. 
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places, or perhaps by original convention, villeins might 
possess property, and thus purchase their own redemption. 
Even where they had no legal title to property, it was 
accounted inhuman to divest them of their little possession 
(the peculium of Roman law), nor was their poverty, per- 
haps, less tolerable, upon the whole, than that of the modem 
peasantry in most countries of Europe. It was only in 
respect of his lord, it must be remembered, that the villein, 
at least in England, was without rights ; ^ he might inherit^ 
purchase, sue in the courts of law ; though, as defendant in 
a real action or suit wherein land was claimed, he might 
shelter himself under the plea of villenage. The peasants 
of this condition were sometimes made use of In war, and 
rewarded with enfranchisement ; especially in Italy, where 
the cities and petty states had often occasion to defend them- 
selves with their own population ; and in peace the industry 
of free laborers must have been found more productive and 
better directed. Hence the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
saw the number of slaves in Italy begin to decrease ; early 
in the fifteenth a writer quoted by Muratori speaks of them 
as no longer existing.^ The greater part of the peasants in 
some countries of Germany had acquired tlieir liberty before 
the end of the thirteenth century ; in other parts, as well as 
in all the northern and eastern regions of Europe, they re- 
mained in a sort of villenage till the present age. Some 
very few instances of predial servitude have been discovered 
in England so late as the time of Elizabeth,' and perhaps 
they might be traced still lower. Louis Hutin, in France, 
after innumerable particular instances of manumission had 
taken place, by a general edict in 1315, reciting that his 
kingdom is denominated the kingdom of the Franks, that he 
would have the fact to correspond with the name, emancipates 
all persons in the royal domains upon paying a just composi- 
tion, as an example for other lords possessing villeins to 

1 Littleton, b. 189. Perhaps this is not against their lord, was ever reftued ia 

applicable to other coantrles. Villeius England; their state of serritude not 

were incapable of being receired as wit- being amolute, like that of negroes in 

nesses against fteemen. — Rocueil des the West Indies, but particular and rela- 

Historiens, t. xir. prdfiioe, p. 66. There tire, as that of an apprentice or hired 

are some charters of king^ of France ad- serrant. This subject, howerer, is not 

mitting the ser& of particular monas- devoid of obscurity, 

teries to give evidence, or to engage in * Dissert. 14. 

the judicial combat, against freemen. — ' Banington's Obeenrationf on the Ao- 

Ordonnanoes des Hois, t. i. p. 8. But I cieat Statutes, p. 274. 
do not know that their testimony, except 
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follow.^ Philip the Long renewed the same edict three 
years afterwards ; a proof that it had not been carried into 
execution.' Indeed there are letters of the former prince, 
wherein, considering that many of his subjects are not ap- 
prised of the extent of the benefit conferred upon themi he 
directs his officers to tax them as high as their fortimes can 
well bear.* 

It is deserving of notice that a distinction existed from very 
early times in die nature of lands, collateral, as it were, to 
that of persons. Thus we find mansi ingenui and mansi 
serviles in the oldest charters, corresponding, as we may not 
unreasonably conjecture, to the liber um tenementum and vil* 
lenagium, or freehold and copyhold of our own law. In 
France, all lands held in roture appear to be considered as 
▼illein tenements, and are so termed in Latin, though many 
of them rather answer to our socage freeholds. But although 
originally this servile quality of lands was founded on the 
state of their occupiers, yet there was this particularity, that 

1 OrdoDDftnoes det BoIb, 1. 1. p. 683. not complied with, and thoy existed In 

*Id. p. 663. manj parte when he wrote. — HistolrBf 

s Velly, t. tUI. p. 88. PhUip the Fair Critique, t. ill. p. 298. Arsou, in hie 

bad emancipated the TlUeins In the royal InBtitutions du Droit Franf^oie, oonflrms 

domains throughout Langnedoo, retain- this, and refen to the eustomaries of Nl- 

lug only an annual rent for their lands, Temols and Vitry, 1. 1. c. 1. And M. de 

which thus became eensivtSy or empky' Briquigny, in hin prefhce to the twelfth 

teusei. It doee not appear by the charter Tolume of the collection of Ordonnances, 

that he sold this enftanchlsement, though p. 22, says that throughout almost the 

there can be little doubt about It. He whole Jurisdiction of the parliament of 

permitted his Tassals to follow the ex* Bensan^on the peasants were attached 

ample — Valswtte, Hist, de LanguedoO| to the soil, not being capable of leaying 

t. It. ; Appendix, p. 3, 12. it without the lord's consent ; and that 

It is not geuomlly known, I think. In some places he even Inherited their 

tliat predial serritude was not abolished goods in exclusion of the kindred. I 

In all parts of Fiance till the reTolutlon. recollect to have read In some part of 

In some places, says Pasquler, the peas- Voltaire's correspondence an anecdote 

ftnts are taillables di TolontA, that is, their of his interference, with that seal against 

eontribntion is not permanent, but as- oppression which is the shining side of 



by the lord with the advice of his moral character, in behalf of some 

prud' hommes, reseeants sur les lieux, of these wretched slaves of Franch^ 

succording to the peasant's ability. 0th- comt6. 

ers pay a fixed sum. Some are called About the middle of the fifteenth cen* 

l erfl i de poursuite, who cannot leave tury, some Catalonian serlki who had es- 

their habitations, but may be followed caped Into France being claimed by their 

by the lord Into any part of France for lords, the parliament of Toulouse de- 

tbe talUe upon their goods. This was olared that every man who entered the 

the case in part of Champagne and the kingdom en eriant France should be- 

Nivemois. Nor could these serlli, or come firee. The liberty of our kingdom 

gens de mainmorte, as they were some- Is such, says Meieray, that its air oom- 

ttmes called, be manumitted without let- municatos fteedom to those who breathe 

ters patent of the king, purchased by a it, and our kings are too august to rdgn 

flue. — ReeherehesdelaFxance, l.iv. c.6. over any but freemen. VUlaret, t. xr. 

I>oboe informs us that, in 1615, the Tiers p. 848. How much pretence Meseray 

■tat prayed the king to cause all serft had for such a flourish may be decided 

(hommes de pooate) to be enfranchised by the former part of this note, 
on paving * ora&pMitton; but this wu 
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lands never changed their character along with that of the 
possessor; so that a nobleman might, and often did, hold 
estates in roture, as well as a roturier acquire a fief. Thus 
in England the terre tenants in villenage, who occur in our 
old books, were not villeinS) but freemen holding lands which 
had been from time immemorial of a villein quaUtj. 

At the final separation of the French from the Grerman 
side of Charlemagne's empire by the treaty of Verdun in 
843, there was perhaps hardly any difference in the constitu- 
tion of the two kingdoms. If any might be con- 
ttr^SSue^of jectured to have existed, it would be a greater 
ftanceand independence and fuller rights of election in the 
^' nobility and people of Germany. But in the 
lapse of another century France had lost all her political 
unity, and her kings all their authority ; while the Germanic 
empire was entirely unbroken under an effectual, though not 
absolute, control of its sovereign. No comparison can be 
made between the power of Charles the Simple and Conrad 
the First, though the former had the shadow of an hereditary 
right, and the latter was chosen from among his equals. A 
long succession of feeble princes or usurpers, and destructive 
incursions of the Normans, reduced France almost to a disso- 
lution of society ; while Germany, under Conrad, Henry, and 
the Othos, found their arms not less prompt and successful 
against revolted vassals than external enemies. The high 
dignities were less completely hereditary than they had 
become in France ; they were granted, indeed, pretty regu- 
larly, but they were solicited as well as granted ; while the 
chief vassals of the French crown assumed them as patrimo- 
nial sovereignties, to which a royal investiture gave more of 
ornament than sanction. 

In the eleventh century these imperial prerogatives began 
to lose part of their lustre. The long struggles of the princes 
and clergy against Henry IV. and his son, the revival of 
more effective rights of election on the extinction of the house 
of Franconia, the exhausting contests of the Swabian empei^ 
ors in Italy, the intrinsic weakness produced by a law of the 
empire, according to which the reigning sovereign could not 
retain an imperial fief more than a year in his hands, gradu- 
ally prepared that independence of the Grerman aristocracy 
which reached its height about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. During this period the French crown had b^ 
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iosensiblj gaining strength ; and as one monarch degenerated 
into the mere bead of a oonfederacj, the other acquired un« 
limited power over a solid kingdom. 

It would be tedious, and not very instructiye, to follow the 
details of Grerman public law during the middle ages; nor 
are the more important parts of it easily separable from civil 
history. In this relation they will find a place in a subse- 
<}uent chapter of the present work. France demands a more 
minute attention ; and in tracing the character of the feudal 
system in that country, we shall find ourselves developing the 
progre:3S of a very different polity. 

To understand in what degree the peers and barons of 
France, during the prevalence of feudal principles, 
were independent of the crown, we must look at of the* 
their leading privileges. These may be reckoned : ^JjJJjJ 
1. The right of coining money ; 2. That of waging 
private war ; 3. The exemption from all public tributes, except 
the feudal aids; 4. The freedom from legislative control; 
and, 5. The exclusive exercise of original judicature in their 
dominions. Privileges so enormous, and so contrary to all 
principles of sovereignty, might lead us, in strictness, to ac- 
count France rather a collection of states, partially aUied to 
each other, than a single monarchy. 

1. Silver and gold were not very scarce in the first ages 
of the French monarchy ; but they passed more coinins 
by weight than by tale. A lax and ignorant gov- ™<>"y' 
emment, which had not learned the lucrative mysteries of a 
royal mint, was not particularly solicitous to give its subjects 
the security of a known stamp in their exchanges.^ In some 
cities of France money appears to have been coined by pri- 
Tate authority before the time of Charlemagne ; at least one 
of his capitularies forbids the circulation of any that had not 
been stamped in the royal mint His successors indulged 
some of their vassals with the privilege of coining money for 
the use of their own territories, but not without the royal 
stamp. About the beginning of the tenth century, however, 

2 The piaetice of keeping fine gold and tie monej was coined in Fzanee, and tbat 

BllTer uncoined preTailfid among prirate only fbr small payments. — Traits des 

persons, as well as in the treasury, down Monnoyes. It is curious that, though 

to ttie time of Philip the Fair. Nothing there are many gold coins extant of the 

iB more eommon than to And, in the in- first race of kings, yet few or none are 

•tmments of earlier time, payments or preserved of the second or third before 

fines stipulated by weight of gold or sU- the n*ign of Philip the Fair. — Du Cangej 

Tcr. Le BJado tharefbre tbiiSu tbat lit- ▼. Moneta. 
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the lords, among their other assumptions of independence, 
isfiued xaonej with no marks but their own.^ At the accession 
of Hugh Capet as many as a hundred and fifty are said to 
have exercised this power. Even under St Louis it was 
possessed by about eighty, who, excluding as far as possible 
the royal coin from circulation, enriched themselves at their 
subjects' expense by high durtes (seigniorages), which they 
imix)3ed upon every new coinage, as well as by debasing its 
standard.^ In 1185 Philip Augustus requests the abbot of 
Corvey, who had desisted from using his own mint, to let the 
royal money of Paris circulate through his territories, prom- 
ising that, when it should please the abbot to coin money 
afresh for himself, the king would not oppose its circulation.* 

Several regulations were made by Louis IX. to limit, as 
&r as lay in his power, the exercise of this baronial privilege, 
and, in particular, by enacting that the royal money should 
circulate in the domains of those barons who had mints, con- 
currently with their own, and exclusively within the territories 
of those who did not enjoy that right Philip the Fair 
established royal officers of inspection in every private mint 
It was asserted in his reign, as a general truth, that no subject 
might coin silver money .^ In fact, the adulteration practised 
in those baronial mints had reduced their pretended silver to 
a sort of black metal, as it was called (moneta nigra), into 
which little entered but copper. Silver, however, and even 
gold, were coined by the dukes of Britany so long as that 
fief continued to exist No subjects ever enjoyed the right 
of coining silver in England without the Toysl stamp and 
superintendence* — a remarkable proof of the restraint in 
which the feudal aristocracy was always held in this country. 

2. The passion of revenge, always among the most ungov- 

1 Valflsette, Hist, de Langaedoo, t. il. profit especial, mids en profit et en la 

p. 110; Ilec. des Hlstoriens, t. xi. prtf defence du commun. ThUi was in a pro- 

p. 180 ; Da Cange, r. Moneta. oess commenced by the king's procureur>- 

* Le Blanc. Traits des M onnoyes, p. 91. general against the oomte de NeTen. fat 
s Du Cange, too. Moneta : Velly, mst. defkcing his coin. — Le Blanc, Traits del 

de France, t. ii. p. S6; Villaiet, t. xir. Monnoyes, p. 92. In many places the 

p. 200. lord took a sum trom his tenants every 

* Du Cange, t. Moneta. The right of three years, under the name of mone- 
debasing the coin was also claimed by tagium or focagium, in lieu of debasing 
this prince as a choice flower of his his money. This was finally abolished 
crown. Item, abaisser et amenuser la in 1880. — Du Cange, r. Monetagium. 
monnoye est priyilege especial au roy de • I do not extend this to tba/tuif ibr 
son droit royal, si que a luy appartlent, in the anarchr of Stephen's rdgn both 
et a non autre, et encore en nn seul cas, bishops and barons coined money fer 
e'est a searoir en necessity, et lors ne themselves — Hoveden, p. 490. 

tlsnt pes le ganeg, ne oonrertit en son 
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emable in human nature, acts with such violence Rj^^tof 
upon barbarians, that it is utterly beyond the con- private 
trol of their imperfect arrangements of polity. It *"* 
seems to them no part of the social compact to sacrifice the 
privilege which nature has placed in the arm of valor. 
Gradually, however, these fiercer feelings are blunted, and 
another passion, hardly less powerful than resentment, is 
brought to play in a contrary direction. The earlier object 
accordingly of jurisprudence is to establish a fixed atonement 
for injuries, as much for the preservation of tranquillity as the 
prevention of crime. Such were the weregilds of the bar- 
baric codes, which, for a difierent purpose, I have alrea<ly 
mentioned.^ But whether it were that the kindred did not 
always accept, or the criminal offer, the legal composition, or 
that other causes of quarrel occurred, private feuds (faida) 
were perpetually breaJiing out, and many of Charlemagne's 
capitularies are directed against them. After his time all 
hope of restraining so inveterate a practice was at an end ; and 
every man who owned a castle to shelter him in case of 
defeat, and a sufficient number of dependents to take the field, 
was at. liberty to retaliate upon his neighbors whenever he 
thought himself injured. It must be kept in mind that there 
was, frequently, either no jurisdiction to which he could 
appeal, or no power to enforce its awards ; so that we may 
consider the higher nobility of France as in a state of nature 
with respect to each other, and entitled to avail themselves 
of all legitimate grounds of hostility. The right of waging 
private war was moderated by Louis IX., checked by Philip 
IV., suppressed by Charles VI. ; but a few vestiges of its 
practice may be found still later. ^ 

3. In the modem condition of governments, taxation is a 

iThe snttqnity of oompodtloni for penetrating eye of that historian; and 

marder Is Ulaatrated by Iliad 'Z% idS. they are arranged so well as to form a 

where, in the deecription of the shield of comprehensiTe treatise in small compass. 

Achilles, two dispotants are repre«ented I know not that I eonid add any much 

wrangling before the Judge for the were- worthy of notice, nnless it be the fol- 

gild or price of blood; elveKa noanjc lo^ng: — In ^he treaty between Philip 

avdpdc (ifn^udvcv. Anrastus and Richard Coeur de Lion 

«The subject of pritate warlhi« Is |i]rLi*^^**?,£S''!l/° ^i"", ^^^ 
A^^».^ _^ »^r«n« .„5 .„i.i««i«„«.„.i„ K- Insertion or an article that cone or tne 

J— <- itl.- K«/i««ii;«« m^ im.» »nA.. t*^ Other; lest he should iniTiDge tne cus- 

s^^eit^ti'ShJ^L^siridThe" fo-,?f ^^^- "^ ^^ ^'^r!^s::sir°n'; 

wise demand. - SeTnist. of Charles V. *° ^">^- !?^;^*"" ?« i^nVniSi^Ml 

Tol.i.note21. Few leading passages in S^^.'^^'SKJ^I'^ TttfraL^l! 

the monaments of the middle\S3 rela- SSPTSL^-^ ^ ' ^' ^ ^ ^ 

tive to this nittlQet haVe escaped the *"*?*■ -^B"*-) 
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Immunity cWcf engine of the well-compiicted machinery 
ftom which regulates the system. The payments, the 

Re^nuM prohibitions, the licenses, the watchfulness of ool- 
jfkings of lection, the evasions of ^nud, the penalties and for- 
***** feitures, that attend a fiscal code of laws, present 
continually to the mind of the most remote and humble indi- 
vidual the notion of a supreme, vigilant, and coercive au- 
thority. But the early European kingdoms knew neither the 
necessities nor the ingenuity of modem finance. From their 
demesne lands the kings of France and Lombardy supplied 
the common expenses of a barbarous court Even Charle- 
magne regulated the economy of his farms with the minute- 
ness of a steward, and a large portion of his capitularies are 
directed to this object Their actual revenue was chiefly 
derived from free gifts, made, according to an ancient Grerman 
custom, at the annual assemblies^ of the nation, fix>m amerce- 
ments paid by alodial proprietors for default of military ser- 
vice, and fix)m the freda, or fines, accruing to the judge out 
of compositions for murder.' These amounted to one third 
of the whole weregild ; one third of this was paid over by 
the count to the royal exchequer. After the feudal govern- 
ment prevailed in France, and neither the heribannum nor 
the weregild continued in use, there seems to have been 
hardly any source of regular revenue besides the domanial 
estates of the crown ; unless we may reckon as such, that 
during a journey the king had a prescriptive right to be 
supplied with necessaries by the towns and abbeys through 
which he passed; commuted sometimes into petty regular 
payments, called droits de gbt et de chevauch^.' Hugh 
Capet was nearly indigent as king of France, though, as 
count of Paris and Orleans, he might take the feudal aids and 
reliefs of his vassals. Several other small emoluments of 
himself and his successors, whatever they may since have 
been considered, were in that age rather seigniorial than royaL 
The rights of toll, of customs, of alienage (aubaine), gener- 
ally even the regale or enjoyment of the temporalities of 
vacant episcopal sees and other ecclesiastical benefices,^ were 

1 IhiGuige,Dl8Mrtailoii qiiaMtai«sar tweUtti oentaiy. But ftr the moit In 

JoioTille. minoiu view of that snl^t. for the 

s Hablv, 1. 1. c. 2, note 8 ; Da Oange three next agea, is dlsplajed bj H. de 

Toc. Henbannum, Frcdnm. Pastoret in Mb preikcee to the fifteenth 

>Velly, t. ii. p. 829; VlUaret, t. zir. and sixiMnth Tolumoe of thfl Ordoo- 

p. 174-195 ; Recneil dee HIitorienii, t. zIt. nancee dee Role. 

prAlhce, p. 87. The last is a perspicnons * The duke of Bargimdr and count of 

aooonnt of the royal reyeniie in the Ohaimpagne did not poflMM theres>le> 
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possessed within their own domains by the great feudataries of 
the crown. Thej, I apprehend, contributed nothing to their 
sovereign, not even tho^e aids which the feudal customs en- 
joined.* 

The history of the royal revenue in France is, however, 
too important to be slightly passed over. As the ExActions 
necessities of government increased, partly through from «»• 
the love of magnificence and pageantry introduced by 
the crusades and the temper of chivalry, partly in consequence 
of employing hired troops instead of the feudal militia, it 
became impossible to defray its expenses by the ordinary 
means. Several devices, therefore, were tried, in order to 
replenish the exchequer. One of these was by extorting 
money from the Jews. It is almost incredible to what a 
length this was carried. Usury, forbidden by law and su- 
pcrstition to Christians, was confined to this industrious and 
covetous people.^ It is now no secret that all regulations 
interfering with the interest of money render its terms more 
rigorous and burdensome. The children of Israel grew rich 
in despite of insult and oppression, and retaliated upon their 
Christian debtors. If an historian of Philip Augustus may 
be believed, they possessed almost one half of Paris. Un- 
questionably they must have had support both at the court and 
in the halls of justice. The policy of the kings of France was 
to employ them as a sponge to suck their subjects' money, 
which they might afterwards express with less odium than 
direct taxation would incur. Philip Augustus released all 
Christians in his dominions from their debts to the Jews, 
reserving a fifth part to himself.^ He afterwards expelled the 
whole nation from France. But they appear to have returned 
again — whether by stealth, or, as is more probable, by pur- 
chasing permission. St. Louis twice banished and twice recall- 
ed the Jews. A series of alternate persecution and tolerance 
was borne by this extraordinary people with an invincible 
perseverance, and a talent of accumulating riches which kept 

Bat it WW ei^Joyed bj all the other tion paid by the Tumle of the Trench 

peers; by the dnkee of NormaDdy* Go!* crown; but In this negatiTe propoeition 

enne, and Britany ; the counts of Ton* It is possible that I may be deceived, 

loose, Pdltou, and Flanders. — Ifably, > The Jews were celebrated Ibr near} 

1. 111. e. 4 ; Recneil des Elistoriens, t. U. as early as the sixth century. — Greg 

p. 229. and t. ziTvp. 68; Ordonoances Turon. 1. ir. o. 12, and 1. Til. c. 28. 

des Rols, t. 1. p. 62l. > Rigord, in Dn Ohesne. Hist. Frano. 

1 1 haTe nerer met with any instance Script, t. Ui. p. 8. 
flf a relief, aid, or other ftudal oontribu- 
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pace with their plunderers ; till new schemes of finance sup- 
plying the turn, they were finally expelled under Charles VL, 
and never afterwards obtained any legal establishment in 
France.* 

A much more extensive plan of rapine was carried on by 
jj^j^^^ lowering the standard of coin. Originally the 
mentof pound, a money of account, was equivalent to 
the coin. twelve ounces of silver ; ^ and divided into twenty 
pieces of coin (sous), each equal consequently to nearly three 
shillings and four pence of our new English money.* At the 
revolution the money of France had been depreciated in the 
proportion of seventy-three to one, and the sol was about 
equal to an English halfpenny. This was the efiect of a 
long continuance of fraudulent and arbitrary government 
The abuse began under Philip I. in 1103, who alloyed his 
silver coin with a third of copper. So good an example was 
not lost upon subsequent princes ; till, under St. Loui<«, the 
mark-weight of silver, or eight ounces, was equivalent to 
^^ sous of the debased coin. Nevertheless these changes 
seem hitherto to have produced no discontent; whether it 
were that a people neither commercial nor enlightened did 
not readily perceive their tendency ; or, as has been ingeni- 
ously conjectured, that these successive diminutions of the 
standard were nearly counterbalanced by an augmentation in 
the value of silver, occasioned by the drain of money during 
the crusades, with which they were about contemporaneous.* 
But the rapacity of Philip the Fair kept no measures with 
the public; and the mark in his reign had become equal 
to eight livres, or a hundred and sixty sous of money. Dis- 

1 VIllAret, t. Iz. p. 488. Meti oon- nems not to ba^e been much obeerved 

teined, and I suppoae still contains, a by thoee who had pxeTionalj written 

great many Jews ; but Meta wu not part upon the lubjeet. 

of the ancient kingdom. * Besides this tilrw coin there was a 

s In eTery edition of this work, till golden sol, worth forty pence. Le Blaoo 

that of 1846, a strange misprint has ap- thinks the solldi of the Salic law and 

peared of (toenly instead of tu^^/re ounces, capitularies mean the latter piece of 

as the dirision of the pound of silTer. money. The denarius, or penny, was 

Most reader* will correct this for them- worth two sous si\ denlers of modem 

■elves ; but it is more material to obserTe French coin. 

that, according to what we find in the 4 Vlllaret, t. xIt. p. 196. The price of 

M^moires de PAcad. des Inscrlptlona commodities, he aMerta, did not rise till 

(NouTelle Si>rle). toI. xiT. p. 284, the the time of St. Louis. If this be snid on 

pound in the time of Charlemagne wan good authority it is a remarkable tact ; 

not of 12 ounces, but of 18i. We must, but in Kngland wo know Teiy little of 

therefore, add one ninth to the Taloe of prices before tliat period, and I doubt if 

the sol, so long •» this continued to be their history liaa oeen bettor tiaeed Id 

tlie caae. I do not know the proofs upon France. 
wUeh this aMertion resta; but the fikct 
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eatbfaction, and even tumults, arose in consequence, and he 
was compelled to restore the coin to its standard under St. 
Louis.^ His successors practised the same arts of enriching 
their treasury ; under Philip of Yalois the mark was again 
worth eight livres. But the film had now dropped from the 
eyes of the people ; and these adulterations of money, ren- 
dered more vexatious by continued recoinages of the current 
pieces, upon which a fee was extorted by the moneyers, 
ghowed in their true light as mingled fraud and robbery.^ 

These resources of government^ however, by no means su- 
perseded the necessity of more direct taxation, jyinet 
The kings of France exacted money from the ro- *»»**«»■ 
timers, and particularly the inhabitants of towns, within their 
domain:). In this they only acted as proprietors, or suze- 
rains; and the barons took the same course in their own 
lands. Philip Augustus first ventured upon a stretch of pre- 
rogative, which, in the words of his biographer, disturbed all 
France. He deprived by force, says Rigord, both his own 
Tassals, who had been accustomed to boast of their immuni- 
ties, and their feudal tenants, of a third part of their goods.* 
Such arbitrary taxation of the nobility, who deemed that their 
military service discharged them from all pecuniary burdens, 
France was far too aristocratical a country to bear. It seems 
not to have been repeated ; and his successors generally pur- 
sued more legitimate courses. Upon obtaining any contribu- 
tion, it was usual to grant letters-patent, declaring that it had 
been freely given, and should not be turned into precedent in 
time to come. Several of these letters-patent of Philip the 
Fair are extant, and published in the general collection of 

1 It Ifl curioiu, aad not perhapfl unlm- telle monnoye oomme I'on anim em- 

portant, to learn the conrae pursued in prunt^, ei elle s plein eoun au tempt 

•dijueting paymente upon the restora- da payement, et dnon, ills pajeront en 

tioQ of good coin, which happened pret- monnoye counable« Ion selon la Taleur 

ty frequently in the fourteenth century, et le priz dn maro d'or ou d'argent : p. 

when the Statee-Oeneral, or popniar 82. 

clamor, forced the court to retract its * Oontinuator Onl. de Nana^s In Splel- 

fhiadnlent policy. Le Blanc hae pub- leglo, t. ill. For the ■neeeseiTe changes 

lisbed several ordinanoee nearly to the in the value of French coins the reader 

■ame cifect. One of Charles VI. explains may consult Le Blanc^s treatise, or the 

the method adopted rather more folly Ordonnancee des Rois; also a disserta- 

than the rest. All debts Incurred since tton by Bonamy in the Mten. de I'Acad. 

the depreciated coin began to circulate dee Inscriptions, t. xxxil ; or he may find 

irere to be paid In that coin, or according a summary view of them in Du Gauge, t. 

to its value. Those incurred previously Moneta. The bad consequences of these 

to its commencement were to be paid ao- innovations are well treated by M . de 

eordUng to the value of the money cir^ Pastoret, in his elaborate prefiMW to the 

eulating at the time of the contract, sixteenth volume of the Orlrnnaneee 

Item, que tons les vrals emprunts lUts des Rois, p. 40- 

«& deniers sans frauds se payeront en * Du Ohesne, t. t. p. 48. 

VOL. I. 14 
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ordinances.^ But in the reign of this monarch a great inno- 
vation took place in the French constitution, which, though it 
principally affected the method of levying money, may seem 
to &11 more naturally under the next head of consideration. 
4. There is no part of the French feudal policy so re- 
markable as the entire absence of all supreme 

Wiknfc at 

•npreme legislation. We find it difficult to conceive the 
'"'tharir* existence of a poUtical society, nominally one 

kingdom and under one head, in which, for mon^ 
than three hundred years, there was wanting the most essen* 
tial attribute of government. It will be requisite, however, 
to take this up a little higher, and inquire what was the 
original legislature of the French monarchy. 

Arbitrary rule, at least in theory, was uncongenial to the 

character of the northern nations. Neither the 
le^atiTv power of making laws, nor that of applying them 
•MjPjbUeB to the circumstances of particular cases, was left at 

the discretion of the sovereign. The Lombard 
kings held assemblies every year at Pavia, where the chief 
officers of the crown and proprietors of lands deliberated 
upon all legislative measures, in the presence, and nominally 
at least with the consent, of the multitude.*^ Frequent men- 
tion is made of similar public meetings in France by the his- 
torians of the Merovingian kings, and still more unequivocally 
by their statutes.* These assemblies have been called parlia- 
ments of the Champ de Mars, having orginally been held in 
the month of March. But they are supposed by many to 
have gone much into disuse under the later Merovingian 
kings. That of 615, the most important of which any traces 
remain, was at the close of the great revolution which pim- 

1 Fasous scftToir eft recognolaaons que omul popolo anistente. — Moiatoil, Dls- 

]& demiere rabTeQtion que ils nous out lert. W. 

fUte (lee buoni, Tassauz, et nobles d'Au- s Hably, 1. 1. o. i. note 1 ; Undebroc. 

Tergne) de pure grace sans ce que lis 7 Oodez Legum Antiquaram, p. 868, SS. 

fussent tenus que de grace : et Toulons et The following passage, quoted by MaUy 

leur octroyonee que les autres subren- (c. ii. n. 6), flrom we preamble of the 

lions que Us nous ont fidtes ne leur flicent revised Salic Law under Clotaire II.. b 

nul pjt^ndloe, es choses esqnelles ils n'6- explicit : Temporf bus Clotaiiii regis unA 

toient tenus, ne par ce nul noureau droit cum principibuH i.uis, id est 88 efiscopis 

ne nous soit Mquis ne amenuisi^. — Or- et 84 ducibus et 79 oomitibus, vet osptero 

donnance de 1804, apud Mablv, 1. ir. 0. populo constituta est. A remarkable in- 

8, note 6. See other authorities in the stance of the use of wl instead of «c, 

same place. which was not uncommon, and is noticed 

t Liutprmnd, king of the Lombards, by Du Cange, under the word Vel. An- 

sayn that his laws sibi placuisse uni cum other proof of it occurs in the Tery next 

omnibus judiclbus de Austrise et Neus- quotation of Mablr from the edict of 

trisB partibus, et ie Tusciae flnibus, cum 615 : cum pontiflcibus, ««{ cum magnis 

leliquis fldelibus meis Langobardis, et Tins optimatibus. 
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ished Bninehaut for aspiring to despotic power. Whether 
these assemblies were composed of any except prelates, great 
landholders, or what we may call nobles, and the Antrustions 
of the king, is still an unsettled point. Some have even sup- 
posed, since bishops are only mentioned by name in the great 
statute of Clotaire II. in 615, that they were then present for 
the first time; and Sismondi, forgetting this fact, has gone 
eo far as to think that Pepin first admitted the prelates to 
national councils.^ But the constitutions of the Merovingian 
kings frequently bear upon ecclesiastical regulations, and must 
have been prompted at least by the advice of the bishops. 
Their influence was immense; and though the Komans 
generally are not supposed to have been admitted by right 
of territorial property to the national assemblies, there can be 
no improbability in presuming that the chiefs of the church, 
especially when some of them were barbarians, stood in a 
different position. We know this was so at least in 615, and 
nothing leads to a conclusion that it was for the first time. 

It is far more difficult to determine the participation of the 
Frank people, the alodialists or Rachimburgity in these as- 
semblies of the Field of March. They could not, it is said, 
easily have repaired thither from all parts of France. But 
while the monarchy was divided, and all the left bank of the 
Loire, in consequence of the paucity of Franks settled there, 
was hardly connected politically with any section of it, there 
does not seem an improbability that the subjects of a king of 
Paris or Soissons might have been numerously present in 
those capitals. It is generally allowed that they attended 
with annual gifts to their sovereign; though perhaps tliese 
were chiefly brought by the beneficiary tenants and wealthy 
alodialists. We certainly find expressions, some of which I 
have quoted, indicating a popular assent to the resolutions 
taken, or laws enacted, in the Field of March. Perhaps the 
most probable hypothesis may be that the presence of the 
nation was traditionally required in conformity to the ancient 

t Voltaire (Biiaai sar PHistoin Unl- the eorlT French hlstorj, and amuMd 

Tenelle) aecribei this to the elder Pepin, hlniflelx by questioning the most public 

■omamed H^rietal, and quotes the An- as well as probable lilcts, such as the 

nalfl of Ileti for 692 ; but neither under death of Brunehaut. The compliment 

that year nor any other do I fiud a word which Robertson has paid to Voltaire's 

to the purpose. Tet he pompously an- historical knowledge is mnch exngxer- 

sonncce this m " an epoch not regarded ated relatiTely to the mediteval period ,- 

by historianB, but that of the temporal the latter history of his country he poa- 

lower of the church in France and Qer- sessed very well. 
uaiqr." Voltaire knew but superfldally 
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German usage, which had not been formally abolished; 
while the dilEculty of prevailing on a dispersed people to 
meet every year, as well as the enhanced influence of the 
king through his armed Antrustions, soon reduced the free- 
men to little more than spectators from the neighboring dis- 
tricts. We find indeed that it was with reluctance, and by 
means of coercive fines, that they were induced to attend the 
maUus of their count for judicial purposes.^ 

Although no legislative proceedings of the Merovingian 
line are extant ailer 615, it is intimated by early writers that 
Pepin Heristal and his son Charles Martel restored the 
national council after some interruption ; and if the language 
of certain historians be correct, they rendered it considerably 
popular." 

Pepin the younger, after his accession to the throne, change 
ed the month of this annual assembly frx>m March to May ; 
and we have some traces of what took place at eight sessions 
during his reign.* Of his capitularies, however, one only is 
said to be made in generali popvU canventu ; the rest are en- 
acted in synods of bishops, and all without exception relate 
merely to ecclesiastical affairs.^ And it must be owned tliat, 
as in those of the first dynasty, we find generally mention of 
the optimates who met in these conventions, but rarely any 
word that can be construed of ordinary freemen. 

Such, indeed, is the impression conveyed by a remarkable 
passage of Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, during the time 
of Charles the Bald, who has preserved, on the authority of a 
writer contemporary with Charlemagne, a sketch of the 
AnembUM Fraukish government under that great prince* 
held by Two assemblies (placita) were annually held. 
magQ^ In the first, all regulations of importance to the 

1 Mably generally strlToe to make fhe goTenunent only the praponderanee of 

moet of any Tettige of popular goTern- the kings during one period, and that of 

ment. and Sismondi Is not exempt from the aristocraoy oaring another, 

a similar bias. He orerrates the Uberdes > The first of these Aastraalan duksa, 

of the Franks. " Lours duos et leurs say the Annals of Mets, " Singulis annis 

oomtes 6taient ilecUft : leurs g^nirauz in Kalendis Blartii generale cum omnibus 

^talent chotsis par les soldats, leurs grands Francis, secundum priseorum ooosoetu- 

Juges ou maires par les hommes Ubres " dliMm, concilium agebat." The second, 

(TIM. ii. p. 87.) But no part of these according to the biographer of St. Salriaa 

(»riTileges can be inferred from the exist- — ** jussit campum magnum pamri, sieni 

ng Ustoriee or other documents. The mos erat Franc<Nrum. Venemnt autem 

dukes and counts were, ss we find by optimates et magistratus, omnisque pop* 

MarcuUbs and other eridenoe, solely ulus." See the quotations in Gulsot 

appointed by the crown. A great deal (Essais sur TUist. de France, p. 82Li 

<H personal liberty may haTe oeen pre- * Ksssis sur THist. de Fraoee, p. SA. 

■erred by means of the local assemblies < Beo. des Hist t. 087. 
tf the Fnnks; but we find in the genoEml 
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public weal for the ensuing year were enactcx] ; and to 
this, he says, the whole body of clergy and laity repaired; 
the greater, to deliberate upon what was fitting to be done ; 
and the less, to confirm by their voluntary assent, not through 
deference to power, or sometimes even to discuss, the resolu- 
tions of their superiors.^ In the second annual assembly the 
chief men and officers of state were alone admitted, to consult 
upon the most urgent affairs of government They debated, 
in each of these, upon certain capitularies, or short proposals, 
laid before them by the king. The clergy and nobles met in 
separate chambers, though sometimes united for the purposes 
of deliberation. In these assemblies, principally, I presume, 
in the more numerous of the two annually summoned, that 
extensive body of laws, the capitularies of Charlemagne, 
were enacted. And though it would contradict the testimony 
just adduced from Hincmar, to suppose that the lesser free- 
holders took a very effective share in public counsels, yet 
their presence, and the usage of requiring their assent, 
indicate the liberal principles upon which the system of 
Charlemagne was founded. It is continually expressed in his 
capitularies and those of his family that they were enacted by 
general consent* In one of Louis the Debonair, we even 
trace the first germ of representative legislation. Every 
count is directed to bring with him to the general assembly 
twelve Scabini, if there should be so many in his county ; or, 
if not, should fill up the number out of the most respectable 
persons resident* These Scabini were judicial assessors of 
the count, chosen by the alodial proprietors, in the county 
co'irt, or mallus, though generally on his nomination.^ 



1 CoDsnetiido taao temporis talis ent, mm oensnlxniu. (a.d. 801.) Ut popniiu 

vt Don B»ptiu, Md bli in anno placita Interrogetur de eapltaUs qvm in leg« 

duo tcnemntar. Unnm, quando ordina* noviter addita sunt, et poHtqaam omnM 

batar status totios rc^^ad anni rer- consenMrint, subscriptioDes et mann 

tentls spatium ; qaod ordinatom nullas flnnationea suas in iptds capitulis fiu^iaot 

erentaa rerum, nisi summa neoeesitas, (a.d. 818.) Capitolaria patris nostri quR 

qiue similiter totl regno incumbebat, Franci pro lege tenenda Judicaverunt 

mutabat. In qno placito generalitas (a.d. 88?.) I hare tKirrowed these qno- 

uniretvomm mi^orum, tam elericorum tations fVom Mably, who remarks that 

qtiam laicomxn, ooiiTeniebat ; MniorM the word poptdut is nerer used In the 

propter consilium ordinandum ; minorM, earlier laws. See, to), Du Cange, tt. Lex, 

propter idem consilium suscipiendumi Hallum, Pactum. 

et interdum pariter tractandum, et non * Vult dominus /mperator ut in tale 

ex potestate, sed ex proprio mentis in- placitum quale iUe nunc jusMrit. Tenlat 

tellectu rel Mutentli, conflrmandnm. unusqulsque comM. et adducat secum 

Hincmar, Epist. 5, de ordine paUitli. I duodMim seabinos si tanti fuerint ; sin 

hare not translated the word mnjorum autera, de njolioribus homlnibus illiui 

1b the abore quotation, not apprehend- comitatus suppleat numemm duodena 

tng its senM. [NoTS XVI.] rium. Hably, 1. li. c. ii. 

s Capitula qusD proterlto anno legl * This seems to be snflclently proved 

%^em cum omnium consensu addenda by Bayigny (toI. i. p. 192, 217, <l pott). 
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The dicumstancesy however, of the French empire for sev- 
eral subsequent ages were exceedingly adverse to such en- 
larged schemes of polity. The nobles contemned the imbecile 
descendants of Charlemagne ; and the people, or lesser free- 
holders, if they escaped absolute villenage, lost their immedi* 
ate relation to the supreme government in the subordination 
to their lord established by the feudal law. Yet we may 
trace the shadow of ancient popular rights in one constitution- 
al function of high importance, the choice of a sovereign* 
Historians who relate the election of an emperor or king of 
France seldom omit to specify the consent of the multitude, as 
well as of the temporal and spiritual aristocracy ; and even in 
solemn instruments that record such transactions we find a sort 
of importance attached to the popular suffrage.^ It is surely 



His opinion is adopted by Meyer, Qnlaot, 
Orlmin. and Trqja. The last of these has 
found Scabiol mentioned in Lombardy ss 
early as 724; though Saiigny had re- 
jected all documents in which they are 
named anterior to Charlemagne. 

The Scabinl are not to be confounded, 
as sometimes has been the case, with the 
Bachimburgii, who were not chosen by 
the alodial proprietors, but were them- 
selves such, or sometimes, perhaps, bene- 
ficiaries, summoned by the court as 
jurors were in England. They answered 
to the prud^ homines^ boni /utmines^ of 
later tiixies; they formed the county or 
tiie hundred court, for the determina- 
tion of dril and criminal causes. [Nori 
XVI.] 

1 It has been intimated in another 
place, p. 166, that the French monarcliy 
seems not to have been strictly hereditary 
under the later kings of the Heroringian 
race: at least expressions indicating a 
formal election are firequently employed 
by historians. Pepin of course came in 
by the choice of the nation. At his death 
he requested the consent of the counto 
and prelates to the succession of his sons 
(Baluiii Capitularia, p. 187); though they 
bad bound themselves by oath at his 
consecration never to elect a king out of 
another fiimily. Ut nunquam de alteri- 
MB Inmbis ngem eligere prsesumant. 
(Formula Consecrationls Pippini in Re- 
cueil des ffistoriens, t. v.) In the instru- 
ment of partition by Charlemagne among 
his descendanto he provides for their im- 
mediate succession in absolute terms, 
without any mention of consent. But 
In the event of the decease of one of his 
sons leaving a child, whom the people 
ihaU choose, the other princes were to 

Krmit him to reign. Baluxe, p. 440. 
Js is repeated m<Hre perspicuously in 



the partition made by Louis I. In 817. 
Si quia eorum decedens legitimos fUios 
roliquerit, non inter eoe potestas ipsa 
dividatur, sed potius populus pariter 
conveniens, unum ex iis, quem dominus 
voluerit, ellgat, et hunc aenior taJtn in 
loco firatris ot fllii redpiat. Baluae, p. 
577. Proofii of popular consent given to 
the succession of kings during the two 
next centuries are fluent, but of less 
importance on acoout of the irregular 
condition of government. ISren after 
Hugh Capet's aooesdon, hereditary right 
was fkr from being established. The flnt 
six kin^ of this dynasty procured Uie 
eoOplation ot their sons by having them 
crowned during their own lives. And 
this was not done without the consent 
of the chief vassals. (Recneil des Hist. 
t. xi. p. 188.) In the reign of Robert it 
was a great question whether the elder 
son diould be thus designated as hdr in 
preftrenoe to his younger brother, whom 
the queen, Constance, was anxious to 
place upon the throne. Odolric, bliihon 
of Orleans, writes to Fulbert, bishop of 
Ohartres, in terms which lead one to think 
that neither hereditery succession nor 
primogeniture was settled on any fixed 
principle. (Id. t. x. p. 6(4.) And a 
writer in the same collection, about the 

{rear 1000, expresses himself in the fol- 
owing manner : Melius est electiooi 
principis non subscribere, quim post 
subscriptionem electum contemnere ; in 
altero enim libertatis amor laudatur, in 
altero servilis contumada probro datur. 
Tree namque generales elcctiones novi* 
mns ; quarum una est regis vel impend 
toris, altera pontiflcis, altera abbatif*. Bt 
primam quidem focit concordia totios 
regni; secundam vero nnanimitas civium 
et deri; tertlam sanius consilium ooeno* 
MticflD congregatlonii. (Id. p. 628.) At 
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less probable tliat a recognition of this elective right should 
have been introduced as a mere ceremony, than that the form 
should have survived after length of time and revolutions of gov- 
ernment had almost obliterated the recollection of its meaning. 

It must, however, be impossible to ascertain even the theo- 
retical privileges of the subjects of Charlemagne, much more 
to decide how far they were substantial or illusory. We can 
only assert in general that there continued to be some mix- 
ture of democracy in the French constitution during the 
reigns of Charlemagne and his first successoi*s. The prime- 
val German institutions were not eradicated. In the capitu- 
Laries the consent of the people is frequently expressed. Fif- 
ty years after Charlemagne, his grandson Charles the Bald 
succinctly expresses the theory of legislative power. A law, 
he says, is made by the people's consent and the king's enact- 
ment.^ It would hardly be warranted by analogy or prece- 
dent to interpret the word people so very narrowly as to 
exclude any alodial proprietors, among whom, however une- 
qual in opulence, no legal inequality of rank is supposed to 
have yet arisen. 

But by whatever authority laws were enacted, whoever were 
the constituent members of national assemblies, they ceased 
to be held in about seventy years from the death of Charle- 
magne. The latest capitularies are of Carloman in 882.' 
From this time there ensues a long blank in the history of 
French legislation. The kingdom was as a great fief, or 
rather as a bundle of fiefs, and the king little more than one 
cf a number of feudal nobles, differing rather in dignity than 
in power from some of the rest The royal council was com- 

tbe ooronatioii of Philip I., in 1060, the 875). Bren Charles V. called himMU; or 

■obillcy and people (miutes et popuU tarn was called by some, duke of Normandy 

nu^Jorea qaim minores ) teeUflod their nntll his coronation ; but all the lawyers 

eonaent by crying, Laudamns, Tolumos, called him king (zi. 6)< The lawyers had 

flat. T. XI. p. 88. I suppose, If search established their maxim that the king 

were made, that similar testimonies might nerer dies: which, howcTer, was un* 

be Ibond still later; and perhaps heredl- known while any traces of elective mon 

tary sucoessioo cannot be considered as archy remained. 

a fandamentaj law till the reign of Phil- i I^ex consensu popullflt, constltntione 

Ip Augustus, the era of many changes regis. Recuell des Ulst. t. rii. p. 666. 

In the French constitution. '•> It is generally said that the capltula* 

Siamoodi has gone a great deal farther rles ceam with Charles the Simple, who 

lown, and obserTes that, though John died In 021. But Baluae has publhhed 

amumed the royal power immediately on only two under the name of that prince ; 

the death of his fiither. in 1850, he did the first, a declanicion of his queen's 

not take the name of king, nor any seal Jointure ; the second, an arbitration of 

bat that of duke of Normandy, till disputes in the church of Tongres; nei- 

his coronation. He says, however, " no- ther, sunly, deserving the appellation of 

fire royaomo" In his instruments (x. a law. 
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posed onl^ of barons, or tenants in chief, prelate?, and house- 
hold officers. These now probably deliberated in private, 
as we hear no more of the consenting multitude. Political 
functions were not in that age so clearly separated as we are 
Royal taught to fancy they should be; this council ad- 

the tUrd vised the king in matters of government, confirmed 
!"««• and consented to his grants, and judged in all civil 

and criminal cases where any peers of their court were con- 
cerned.* The great vassals of the crown acted for them- 
selves in their own territories, with the assistance of councils 
similar to that of the king. Such, indeed, was the symmetry 
of feudal customs, that the manorial court of every vavassor 
represented in miniature that of his sovereign.' 

But, notwithstanding the want of any permanent legislation 
during so long a period, instances occur in which the kings of 
France appear to have acted with the concurrence of an as- 
sembly more numerous and more particularly summoned than 
Oocasionai ^® royal council. At such a congress held in 1146 
aoflembiiefl the crusadc of Louis VII. was undertf^en.* We 
find also an ordmance of the same pnnce m some 
collections, reciting that he had convoked a general assembly 
at Soissons, where many prelates and barons then present had 
consented and requested that private wars might cease for the 
term of ten years.^ The famous Saladine tithe was imposed 
upon lay as well as ecclesiastical revenues by a similar con- 
vention in 1188.* And when Innocent IV., during his con- 

1 Begali potenti&la nalloabuti Tolentofl, * flgo LudovlcuB Dei grati& Franconun 

Bays Hogh Capet, omnia negotia reipob- rex, i^ xeprimendum ferToram malignan- 

lien in coDBultatioae etsententULfideliom tium, et compescendum violentas pnodo- 

nostrornm disponimuB. Recueil dea Hist, ram manus. postulationibus eleri et as* 

t. z.p.392. The sabscriptions of those roy- aensu baroniaa, toti ngno paeem oonsti- 

al couQcillon were necessary for the con- tuimus. iSl causA, anno Incamati Verbi 

flrmation, or, at least, the authentication 1165, ir. idus Jun. Suessionense ood- 

of charters, as was also the case In Bng- cilium celebre adunaTimus, et effueraat 

land, Spain, and Italy. This practice con- arehleplacopi Uemonsis, Senonensis et 

fcinaed In England till the reign of John, coram suffi«gand ; item barones, comes 

The Curia regis seems to hare diSered Flandrensis, Trecensis, et Mivemenais et 
only in name from the Concilium reglum. quamplores alii, et dax BurgundisB. Bx 
It is also called Gaiia parium, ftom the quorum beneplacito ordimtvimus a re- 
equality of the barons who composed it, niente Paschft ad decern annos, nt omnes 
standing in the same feudal degree of re- ecclosue regni et omnes agricolse, etc 
lation to the sovereign. But we are not pacem habeant et secoritatem. — In par 
yet anlTed at the subject of Jurisdiction, cem istam Juraverunt dax Burgundia, 

which it is rery difficult to keep distinct comes FlandrisD, et leliqui baroDet 

firom what is immediately before us. qui aderant. 

s Recueil dos Hist. t. xi. p. 800, and This ordinance is published in l>« 

pr6fiice, p. 179. Vaissette, Hist, de Lan- Chesne, Script. Rerum Ghillicarum. t. ir., 

guedoc, t. ii. p. 608- and in Recueil des Histor. t. xiy. p. 887; 

* Velly, t. ill. p. 119. This, he obeerres, but not in the general coUectioa. 

is the first instance in which the word par- 6 VeUy, t. iii. p. 815. 
Uament is used for a deliberative assembly. 
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test with the emperor Frederic, requested an asylum in France, 
Sl Louis, though much inclined to favor him, ventured only 
to give a conditional permission, provided it were agreeable 
to his barons, whom, he said, a king of France was bound to 
consult in such circumstances. Accordingly he assembled 
the French barons, who unanimously refused their consent.^ 

It was the ancient custom of the kings of France as weU as 
of England, and indeed of all those vassals who c<mn 
affected a kind of sovereignty, to hold general meet- PWn**»«' 
ings of their barons, called Cours Plenieres, or Parliaments, 
at the great festivals of the year. These assemblies were 
principally intended to make a display of magnificence, and to 
keep the feudal tenants in good humor ; nor is it easy to dis- 
cover that they passed in anything but pageantry.' Some 
respectable antiquaries have however been of opinion that 
afiairs of state were occasionally discussed in them ; and this 
is certainly by no means inconsistent with probability, though 
not sufficiently established by evidence.' 

Excepting a few instances, most of which have been men- 
tioned, it does not appear that the kings of the house of Capet 
acted according to the advice and deliberation of any national 
assembly, such as assisted the Norman sovereigns of England : 
nor was any consent required for the validity of their edicts, 
except that of the ordinary council, chiefly formed of their 
household officers and less powerful vassals. This is at first 
sight very remarkable. For there can be no doubt that the 
government of Heriry I. or Henry 11. was incomparably 
stronger than that of Louis YI. or Louis YII. But this 
apparent absoluteness of the latter was the result of their real 
weakness and the disorganization of the monarchy. The peers 
of France were infrequent in their attendance upon the king's 
council, because they denied its coercive authority. Lbnitettons 
It was a fundamental principle that every feudal ^^J^ 
tenant was so far sovereign within the limits of his i«gi«iAtion. 
fief, that he could not be bound by any law without his con- 
sent The king, says St. Louis in his Establishments, cannot 
make proclamation, that is, declare any new law, in the terri- 
tory of a baron, without his consent, nor can the baron do so 
in that of a vavassor.^ Thus, if legislative power be essential 

1 Velly, t. !▼• p. 806. terra an baron saiu sod aawntment, ne U 

s Da Cange, Dissert. 5<, stir JolnviUe. bers [baron] ne puet mettre ban en la 

s M^m. de TAcad. des Inscript. t. zli. terre au yavasor. Ordonnanoee das Bob, 

Reeoell dee Hist. t. 3d. prAfiuse, p. 155. t. i. p. 126. 
^ Ne U rolfl na poet mettre ban ^n U 
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to sovereigntj, we cannot in strictness assert the king of 
France to have been sovereign beyond the extent of his 
domanial territory. Nothing can more strikingly illustrate 
the dissimilitude of the French and £nglish constitutions of 
government than the sentence above cited from the code of 
St. Louis. 

Upon occasions when the necessity of common deliberation, 
SabstitatM or of giving to new provisions more extensive scope 
Mil?*^ ^^^^'^ ^^® limits of a single fief, was too glaring to be 
•uUiority. overlooked, congresses of neighboring lords met in 
order to agree upon resolutions which each of them undertook 
to execute within his own domains. The king was sometimes 
a contracting party, but without any coercive authority over 
the rest Thus we have what is called an ordinance, but, in 
reality, an agreement, between the king (Philip Augustus), 
the countess of Troyes or Champagne, and the lord of Dam- 
pierre,^ relating to the Jews in their domains ; which agree- 
ment or ordinance, it is said, should endure " until ourselves, 
and the countess of Troyes, and Guy de Dampierre, who make 
this contract, shall dissolve it with the consent of such of our 
barons as we shall sunmion for that purpose." ' 

Ecclesiastical councils were another substitute for a regular 
legislature ; and this defect in the political constitution ren- 
dered their encroachments less obnoxious, and almost unavoid- 
able. That of Troyes in 878, composed perhaps in part of 
laymen, imposed a fine upon the invaders of church property.' 
And the council of Toulouse, in 1229, prohibited the erection 
of any new fortresses, or the entering into any leagues, except 
against the enemies of religion ; and ordained that judges 
should administer justice gratuitously, and publish the decrees 
of the council four times in the year.* 

First The first unequivocal attempt, for it was nothing 

S^gSnOTd ^ore, at general legislation, was under Louis VIII. 
kgiBiation. in 1223, in an ordinance which, like several of 

1 In former aditioDS I lutTe called the < Qnoeqae nos, et eomitlma TreeenriB, 
lord of Dampierre coant of Flanders, et Guldo de Domnft petrft, qai hoe fad- 
Bat It hM been suggested to me that mns, per nos, et Ulos de twronibos noe* 
the lord of Dampierre was neTer count tris, quos ad hoc Tocare rolumus. illnd 
of Flanders ; his Hecond brother married diffitclamus. Ordonnanoes des Rois, t. L 
the younger sister of the heiress of that p. 29. This ordinance beam no date, bat 
lief, who, after his death, inherited it it was probably between 1218 and 122S, 
firom the elder. The ordinance related to the year of Philip's death, 
tbe domains of Dampierre, in the Niver- ' Vaissette, Hist, de lADguedoe, t. li 
sols. This, howcTer, makes the instance p. 6. 
■tronger against the legislative authority * Vellj, t. It. p. 182. 
of thterown than as I had stated it. 
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that age, relates to the condition and usurious dealings of the 
Jews. It is declared in the preamble to have been enacted 
per assensum archiepiscoporum, episcoporum, comitum, ba- 
ronum, et militum regni Franciae, qui Judseos habent, et qui 
JudsBos non habent This recital is probably untrue, and in- 
tended to cloak the bold innovation contained in the last clause 
of the following provision : Sciendum, quod nos et barones 
nostri statuimus et ordinavimus de statu Judseorum quod nul- 
lud nostrum alterius Judseos recipere potest vel retinere ; ei 
hoc inteUigendum est tarn de his qui stcAilimentum juraverint^ 
quean de iUis qui nan juraverint} This was renewed with 
some alteration in 1230, de communi consiUo baronum nos- 
trorum.« 

But whatever obedience the vassals of the crown might pay 
to this ordinance, their original exemption from legislative 
control remained, as we have seen, unimpaired at the date of 
the Establishments of St. Louis, about 1269 ; and their ill- 
judged confidence in this feudal privilege still led them to 
absent themselves from the royal council. It seems impossible 
to doubt that the barons of France might have asserted the 
same right which those of England had obtained, that of being 
duly summoned by special writ, and thus have rendered their 
consent necessary to every measure of legislation. But the 
fortunes of France were different The Establishments of 
St. Louis are declared to be made ^par grand oonseil de 
sages hommes et de bons clers," but no mention is made of 
any consent given by the barons ; nor does it often, if ever, 
occur in subsequent ordinances of the French kings. 

The nobility did not long continue safe in their immunity 
from the kinfifs legislative power. In the ensuing: 
reign of Philip the Bold, Beaumanoir lays it down, poSw 5 
though in very moderate and doubtfiil terms, that ^^^T?^ 
^ when the king makes any ordinance specially for 
his own domains, the barons do not cease to act in their 
territories according to the ancient usage ; but when the ordi- 
nance is general, it ought to run through the whole kingdom, 
and we ought to believe that it is made with good advice, 
and for the common benefit"* In another place he says, 
with more positiveness, that ^ the king is sovereign above all, 
and has of right the general custody of the realm, for which 

1 OrdooxMnoes des £oia, 1. 1. p. 47. * CoatmnoB de BmutoIsII} o. 48. 

ild.p.68. 
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cause he maj make what ordinances he pleases for the com* 
mon good, and what he ordauis ought to be observed ; nor is 
there any one so great but may be drawn into the king's court 
for default of right or for hdae judgment, or in matters that 
affect the sovereign.'* ^ These latter words give us a clue to 
CauBMof the solution of the problem hj what means an 
*^* absolute monarchy was established in France. 

For though the barons would have been little influenced by 
the authority of a lawyer like Beaumanoir, they were much 
less able to resist the coercive logic of a judicial tribunal. It 
was in vain for them to deny the obligation of royal ordi- 
nances within their own domains, when they were com- 
pelled to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the parliament of 
Paris, which took a very different view of their privileges. 
This progress of the royal jurisdiction will fall under the next 
topic of inquiry, and is only now hinted at, as the probable 
means of confirming the absolute legislative power of the 
French crown. 

The ultimate source, however, of this increased authority 
will be found in the commanding attitude assumed by the 
kings of France from the reign of Philip Augustus, and par- 
ticularly in the annexation of the two great fiefs of Nor- 
mandy and Toulouse. Though the ch^telains and vavassors 
who had depended upon those fiefs before their reunion were, 
agreeably to the text of St. Louis's ordinance, fully sovereign, 
m respect of legislation, within their territories, yet they were 
little competent, and perhaps little disposed, to offer any op- 
position to the royal edicts ; and the same relative superiority 
of force, which had given the first kings of the house of Capet 
a tolerably effective control over the vassals dependent on 
Paris and Orleans, while they hardly pretended to any over 
Normandy and Toulouse, was now extended to the greater 
part of the kingdom. St Louis, in his scrupulous moder- 
ation, forbore to avail himself of all the advantages presented 
by the circumstances of his reign ; and his Establishments 
bear testimony to a state of political society which, even at 
the moment of their promulgation, was passing away. The 
next thirty years after his death, with no marked crisis, and 

1 0. 84. Beaunuuioir mefl In oim place servloe, so that h« may enforee thtm 

■till stronger langusge about the royal apdn; **for what it pleases him to ds 

authority. The king, he says, may an- ought to be held as law " (c. 85). This I 

nnl tiie xeleases of debts niade by any owe to the new edition of the ** CoAtomsf 

MM who aocompanies him in mUitary de Beaumanoir," by M. Beufaoti 1812. 
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with little disturbtuice, silently demolished the feudal system, 
snch as had been established in France during the dark con- 
fusion of the tenth century. Philip the Fair, by help of his 
lawyers and his financiers, found himself, at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, the real master of his subjects.^ 

There was, however, one essential privilege which he 
could not hope to overturn by force, the immunity conTocatton 
from taxation enjoyed by his barons. This, it wiU Q^^'J^'^f^ 
be remembered, embraced the whole extent ofpuupUw 
their fiefs, and their tenantry of every description ; '■^' 
the king having no more right to impose a tallage upon the 
demesne towns of his vassals than upon themselves. Thus 
his resources, in point of taxation, were limited to his own 
domains ; including certainly, under Philip the Fair, many of 
the noblest cities in France, but by no means sufficient 
to meet his increasing necessities. We have seen already 
the expedients employed by this rapacious monarch — a 
shameless depreciation of the coin, and, what was much more 
justifiable, the levying taxes within the territories of his vas- 
sals by their consent. Of these measures, the first was odious, 
the second ^low and imperfect Confiding in his sovereign 
authority — though recently, yet almost completely, estab- 
lished — and litde apprehensive of the feudal principles, al- 
ready grown obsolete and discountenanced, he was bold enough 
to make an extraordinary innovation in the French constitution. 
This was the convocation of the States- Greneral, a representa- 
tive body, composed of the three orders of the nation.^ They 

1 The nign of Philip th« Fair has been ntten of towns were present at a parlia- 

rarr well discnMed by Mably, Sinmondl, ment in 1241, to adrlse the king what 

and Oniaot. •* He changed/' eays the should be done In consequence of the 

last, " monarchy into despotism ; but he count of AngoulAme's refUml of homage, 

was not one of those despots who employ BoulaiuTiUlers, Hist, de l-Ancien Gou 

theirabsolnte power for the public good.'* Temement de FrauM. t. ii. p. 20;Vil 

'* On na rencontre dans tout le eours de buret, t. ix. p. 126. The latter pretend* 

son rigno aucuoe idte gdn^rale, et qui even that they may be traced a century 

s'y rapporte au bien de ses scOets ; e'est ftrther bMk ; on roit d^Si les gens da 

an despots igoYste, d6TOu6 i lui-mAme bonnes Tilles assister aux 6tats de 1146. 

oni rfcgns pour lui seul." (Le^n 46.) Ibid. But he quotes no authority for 

The royal authority gained so much this; and bis vague language does not 

ascendency in his reign, that, while we Justify us in supposing that any repre- 

hare only 60 ordonnanoes of St. Louis In sentaUon of the three oflbitos, properly 

tety-two years, we haTO 884 of Philip so understood, did, or indeed could, take 

IV. in about thirty. place in 1146, while the power of the 

* It is almost unanimously agreed aristocracy was unbroken, and Tery few 

among French writers that Philip the towns had been incorporated. If it be 

Fair mnst Introduced a reprasentatlon of true that the deputies of some royal 

Om towns into his national assembly of towns were summoned to the parliament 

Statos-Gensral. Nerertheless, the Chron- of 1241, the conclnslon must not bo in- 

Ides of St. Denis, and other historians ferred that they possessed any consent- 

•f imtbar a lata date, assert that the dap- ing Toloe, nor perhaps that they fornud| 
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were first convened in 1302, in order to give more weiglit to 
the king's cause in his great quarrel with Boniface VIII. ; but 
their earliest grant of a subsidy is in 1314. Thus the nobility 
surrendered to the crown their last privilege of territorial in- 
dependence ; and, having first submitted to its appellant juris- 
diction over their tribunals, next to its legislative supremacy, 
now suffered their own dependents to become, as it were, 
immediate, and a third estate to rise up almost coordinate 
with themselves, endowed with new franchises, and bearing a 
new relation to the monarchy. 

It is impossible not to perceive the motives of Philip in 
embodying the deputies of towns as a separate estate in the 
national representation. He might, no question, have con- 
voked a parliament of his barons, and obtained a pecuniary 
oontribution, which they would have levied upon their bur- 
gesses and other tenants. But, besides the ulterior policy of 
diminishing the control of the barons over their dependents 



strictly ■p<Mikingf an integrant portion of 
the assembly. There is reason to beliere 
that deputies ftt>m the royal burghs of 
Bootland occasionally appMtrad at the bar 
of parliament long before they had any 
deUberatlye voice. — Pinkertou's Hist, of 
Scotland, toI. i. p. 871. 

An ordinance of St Louis, quoted in 
a Tory respectable book, Vaissette^s His- 
tory of Languedoc, t. iU. p. 480, but 
sot published in the Recueil des Ordon- 
nances, not only shows the existence, in 
one instance, of a provineial leg^lative 
assembly, but is the earliest proof per- 
haps of the tiers 6tat appearing as a con- 
stituent part of it. This relates to the 
seneschausste, or county, of Beaucaire in 
Languedoc, and bears date in 12&4. It 
provides that, if the seneschal shall think 
fit to proliibit the export of merchandise, 
he shall summon some of the prelates, 
barons, knights, and inhabitants of the 
chief towns, by whose advice he shall 
Issue such prohibition, and not recall it, 
when made, without like advice. But 
though it is interesting to see the pro- 
gre<>«iTe Importance ox the cltlsens of 
towns, yet this temporary and insulated 
ordinance is not of itself sufficient to 
establish a constitutional right. Neither 
do we find therein any evidence of rep- 
resentation ; it rather appears that the 
persons assisting in this assembly were 
nolabUSy selected by the seneschal. 

I am not awars of any instance of 
regular provincial estates being sum- 
moned with such fUIl powers, although 
It was very common in the fourteenth 
Mntnry to ask their consent to grants oi 



money, when the court was unwilling to 
oonvolDB the States-Genaxal. Tet there 
is a passage in a book of considerable 
credit, the Grand Custonuir, or Somme 
Rurale of Bonteiller, which seems to 
render general the particular case of the 
seneschauss^ of Beaucaire. Bout^tler 
wrote about the end of the fourteenth 
century. The great courts summoned 
from time to time by the baillis and 
seneschals were called assises. Their 
usual function was to administer JnstSee, 
especially by way of appeal, and perhaps 
to redress abuses of infbrior officers. Bat 
he seems to give them a more extended 
authority. Bn assise, he says, appell^ 
lee sages et seigneurs du pals, penvent 
estre mlses sus nouvelles coostitaUons, 
et ordonnances sur le pais et destrultes 
autre que seront grevables, et en OMUre 
temps lion, et doivent etre pnblifes saftn 
que nul ne les pueust ignorer. et lors n« 
les peut ne dolt jamais nul redargner. — 
M£m. deTAcad. des Inscriptions, t. xxx. 
p. 606. 

The taille was assesse d by respectable 
persons chosen by the advire of the pariah 
priests and others, which gave tLe people 
a sort of shnre in the repartition, to uaa 
a French term, of public burdens; a 
matter of no small importance uherp a 
tax is levied on visible property. Ordon- 
nances des Roiii. p. Wl; Beaumaaoir, 
J). 269. This, however, oontinued, I bi»- 
ieve, to he the practice in later times ; 
I know it is so in the present system of 
France, and is perfectly distingulahabte 
from a popular consent to taxacfon. 
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he had good reason to expect more liberal aid from the im« 
mediate representatives of tlie people than through the con- 
cession of a dissatisfied aristocracy. "He must be blind, 
indeed," sajs Pasquier, ^ who does not see that the roturier 
was expressly summoned to this assembly, contrary to the 
ancient institutions of France, for no other reason than that, 
inasmuch as the burden was intended to fall principally upon 
him, he might engage himself so far by promise, that he could 
not afterwards murmur or become refractory." * Nor would 
I deny the influence of more generous principles ; the ex- 
ample of neighboring countries, the respect due to the pro- 
gressive civilization and opulence of the towns, and the appli- 
cation of that ancient maxim of the northern monarchies, that 
whoever was elevated to the perfect dignity of a freeman ac- 
quired a claim to participate in the imposition of public 
tributes. 

It is very difficult to ascertain the constitutional rights of the 
States-Greneral, claimed or admitted, during forty Rights of 
years after their first convocation. If, indeed, we oin^'lJ 
could implicitly confide in an historian of the six- t© taxation, 
teenth century, who asserts that Louis Hutin bound himself 
and his stiocessors not to levy any tax without the consent of 
the three estates, the problem would find its solution.' This 
ample charter does not appear in the French archives ; and, 
though by no means to be rejected on that account, when we 
consider the strong motives for its destrubtion, cannot fairly 
be adduced as an authentic fact Nor can we altogether infer, 
perhaps, from the collection of ordinances, that the crown had 
ever intentionally divested itself of the right to impose tallages 
on its domanial tenants. All others, however, were certainly 
exempted from that prerogative; and there seems to have 
been a general sentiment that no tax whatever could be levied 
without free consent of the estates.' Louis Hutin, in a char- 
ter granted to the nobles and burgesses of Picardy, promises 
to abolish the unjust taxes (raaltotes) imposed by his father ; * 
and in another instrument, called the charter of Normandy, 

1 BfichereliM d« la Tranoef 1. li. e. 7. to Impora taxes. Montloiior (Monaxchle 
* Bonlalnrillierfl (Hist, de I'Anc. Oou- Francaise, t. i. p. 202) is of the same 
remetnent, t. ii. p. 128) refers for this to opinioa. In Ikct, there is reason to bo- 
Nicholas Gilles, a chronicler of no great liere that the kings In general did not 
KpQte. claim that prerogative absolutely, what* 
" Mably, Obserrat. snr THlst. de ever pretexts they might set up for ooca* 
pRince. 1. T. c. 1. in positive against the sioDal stretches of power. 
■ight of Philip the Ifslr and his successors * Ordonnances dee Bois, t. L p. 666. 
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declares that he renounces for hunself and his successors aU 
undue tallages and exactions, except in case of evident utility.^ 
This exception is doubtless of perilous ambiguity ; jet, as the 
charter was literally wrested from the king by an insurrec- 
tionary league, it might be expected that the same spirit would 
rebel against his royal interpretation of state-necessity. His 
successor, Philip the Long, tried the experiment of a gabelie, 
or excise upon salt. But it produced so much discontent that 
he was compelled to assemble the States-General, and to pub- 
lish an ordinance, declaring that the impost was not designed 
to be perpetual, and that, if a sufficient supply for the existing 
war could be found elsewhere, it should instantly determine.* 
Whether this was done I do not discover ; nor do I conceive 
that any of the sons of Philip the Fair, inheriting much of his 
rapacity and ambition, abstained from extorting money with* 
out consent. Philip of Yalois renewed and augmented the 
duties on salt by his own prerogative, nor had the abuse of 
debasing the current coin been ever carried to such a height 
as during his reign and the first years of his successor. These 
exactions, aggravated by the smart of a hostile invasion, pro- 
duced a very remarkable concussion in the government of 
France. 

I have been obliged to advert, in another place, to the 
states- memorable resistance made by the States-General 
0/1S55 ^^ 1355 and 1356 to the royal authority, on account 
and 1866. of its inseparable connection with the civil history 
of France.' In the present chapter the assumption of politi- 
cal influence by those assemblies deserves particular notice. 
Not that they pretended to restore the ancient constitution of 
the northern nations, still flourishing in Spain and England, 
the participation of legislative power with the crown. Five 
hundred years of anarchy and ignorance had swept away all 
remembrance of those general diets in which the capitularies 
of the Carlovingian dyn&^ty had been established by common 
consent. Charlemagne himself was hardly known to the 
French of the fourteenth century, except as the hero of some 
silly romance or ballad. The States-General remonstrated, 
indeed, against abuses, and especially the most flagrant of all, 
the adulteration of money ; but the ordinance granting redress 
emanated altogether from the king, and without die least 

1 Ordonnanees d«6 RoiB, t. i. p. 679. * Chap, t p. 60. 

tidem, t. i. p. 689. 
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reference to their consent, which sometimes appears to ba 
studioaslj omitted.^ But the privilege upon which the States 
under John solely relied for securing the redress of grievances 
was that of granting money, and of regulating its collection. 
The latter, indeed, though for convenience it may be devolved 
upon the executive government, appears to be incident to 
every assembly in which the right of taxation resides. That, 
accordingly, which met in 1355 nominated a committee chosen 
out of the three orders, which was to sit after their separation, 
aod which the king bound himself to consult, not only as to 
the internal arrangements of his administration, but upon 
every proposition of peace or armistice with England. Dep* 
Qties were despatched into each district to superintend the 
collection and receive the produce of the subsidy granted by 
the States.^ These assumptions of power would not long, 
we may be certain, have left the sole authority of legislation 
in the king, and might, perhaps, be censured as usurpation, if 
the peculiar emei^ency in which France was then placed did 
not furnish their defence. But, if it be true that the kingdom 
was reduced to the utmost danger and exhaustion, as much 
by malversation of its government as by the armies of Edward 
III., who shall deny to its representatives the right of ultimate 
sovereignty, and of suspending at least the royal prerogatives, 
by the abuse of which they were falling into destruction?* 
I confess that it is exceedingly difficult, or perhaps imprao- 
ticable, with such information as we possess, to decide upon 
the motives and conduct of the States-General in their several 
meetings before and after the battle of Poitiers. Arbitrary 
power prevailed; and its opponents became, of course, the 
theme of obloquy with modern historians. Froissart, however, 
does not seem to impute any fault to these famous assemblies 

>T1m prooeedingB of State»-0«ii«ral anj limitations In respect of enseting 

bald ander Philip IV. and his sons hays laws, isTe those which, nntil the reign 

Mt no tmee in the Vrsnch statute-book, of Pliilip the Fair, the feadal priaclples 

Two ordonnanoes alone, out of some had imposed. 

hundred enacted by PhlUp of Valois, < Ordonnaneei des Rols, t. iii. p. 21 

appear to have been founded upon their and prilhoe, p. 42. This pre&ce by M. 

suggestions. Steouse, the editor, gi^es a Tery clear 

It is abiolntely certain that the States- vievr of the general and proTineial assem- 
General of Franoe had at no period, and blies held in the reign of John. Ben- 
in no instance, a coHrdinate legifllative IsinTilliers. Hist de rAncien OouTeme- 
authority with the crown, or even a con- ment de Franoe, t. ii., or Vlllaret, t. ix., 
lenting Toice. Mably, BoulainTiUiers, may be perused with adTantage. 
and HonUosier, are as declsiTS on this > The second continuator of Nangls in 
subject as the most courtly writers of the Splcileglum dwells on the heavy taxes, 
that country. It (bUows aa a Just con- diminution of money, and genemloppres- 
sequence that France never possessed a slyeness of government in this sge : t. ill 
fine constitution; nor had the monarchy p. 108. 
VOL. I. 16 
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of the States- Greneral ; and still less a more contemporary 
historian, the anonymous continuator of Nangis. Their 
notices, however, are very slight ; and our chief knowledge 
of the parliamentary history of France, if I may employ the 
expression, must be collected from the royal ordinances made 
upon these occasions, or from unpublished accounts of their 
transactions. Some of these, which are quoted by the later 
historians, are, of course, inaccessible to a writer in this 
country. But a manuscript in the British Museum, contain- 
ing the early proceedings of that assembly which met in 
October, 1356, immediately after the battle of Poitiers, by no 
means leads to an unfavorable estimate of its intentions.^ The 
tone of their representations to the duke of Normandy (Charles 
v., not then called Dauphin) is full of loyal respect ; their 
complaints of bad administration, though bold and pointed, not 
outrageous ; their offers of subsidy liberal. The necessity of 
restoring the coin is strongly represented as the grand con- 
dition upon which they consented to tax the people, who had 
been long defrauded by the base money of Philip the Fair 
and his successors.^ 



1 Cotton MSS. Titua, t. xil. fol. 68-74. 
This manuficript is noticed, m an im- 
portant document, in the prefikoe to the 
third volume of Ordonnances, p. 48. by 
M. Steousse. who Imd found it mentioned 
in the Biblioth^ue Historiqne of Le 
Long, No. 11,2242. No Freoch antiquary 
appcirtijat le.'wt before that time, to have 
Been it; but BoulaiuTiJIien coi^tuned 
that it related to the aammblv of States 
in February, 1866 (1867), and M. S^coumo 
supposed it rather to be the oriji^nal 
Journal of the preceding meeting in Oc- 
tober, 1866, from which a copy, found 
among the manuscripts of Dupiiy, and 
Avquently referred to by Steousae him- 
self in his preliioe, had been taken. M. 
StoOttflse was perfectly right in supposing 
the manuscript in question to relate to 
the proceedings of October, and not of 
February ; but it is not an original instru- 
ment. It forms part of a small rolume 
written on yellum, and containing several 
other treatises. It seems, however, as 
Ikr as I can Judge, to be another copy of 
the account which Dupuy possessed, and 
which S^cousse so often quotes, under 
the name of Procte-verbal. 

It is singular that Siamondi mys (x. 
479), with Sboousse before his eyes, that 
the prords' verba itx of the St:itc«i-General, 
In 1866, are not extant. 

« Et estoit et wt Pen tea to de reuls fpii 
ft la ditto convocation estoient, que quel- 



oonque ottrcry on ayde qnlls feiment, ils 
eussent bonne monnoye et estxble selon 
l^advis des trois estats ; et que lea chartres 
et lettres &ltee pour lee refonnations Ja 
royaume par le roy Philippe le Bel, tt 
toutes celles qui Itirent fkites p«r le n>v 
notre seigneur qui est a present, ftuiseut 
oonflrmies, enterintes, tenues, et gardr^ 
de point en point; et toutes k« aides 
quelconques qui &itcs soient f^went r^ 
cues et distribu6es par oeulz qui soieuta 
ce commis par les trois estate, et antori- 
sees par M. le Due, et sur certaines au- 
tres conditions et modifications Justes et 
raissonables prouffltables, et semble que 
ceste aide eust tM moult grant et montt 
prouffltable, et trop plus que aides de 
ikit de monnoye. Oar elle se feroitde 
volenti du peuple et consentement com- 
mun selon IMeu et selon conscience : Et 
le prouffit one on prent et veult on pirn- 
dre sur le nit de la monnoye duqnel on 
veult fain le lUt de la guerrCf et cv solt 
a la destruction, et ft est4 au temps 
pass^, du roy et du royaume et des sub- 
Jets ; Bt si se destmlt le biUon tant pur 
fontures et blanchls oomme autrenient, 
ne le fiUt ne peust dnrer longuemeat 
qu'il ne vienne a destruction si on ecu- 
tinue longuement; Bt si est tout certain 
que Ics gens d'armee ne vouldrolpnl 
e^tre contens de leurs gaiges par foible 
biot.noyo, &c. 
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Bat whateyer opportunity might now be afforded for estab« 
lishing a just and free constitution in France was TroubiM »! 
^[itirely lost. Charles, inexperienced and sur- PuIb. 
rounded by evil counsellors, thought the States- 
General inclined to encroach upon his rights, of which, in the 
best part of his life, he was always abundantly careful. He 
dismissed, therefore, the assembly, and had recourse to the 
easy but ruinous expedient of debasing the coin. This led to 
seditions at Paris, by which his authority, and even his life, 
were endangered. In February, 1857, three months after 
the last meeting had been dissolved, he was obliged to con- 
voke the States again, and to enact an ordinance conformable 
to the petitions tendered by the former assembly.^ This con- 
tained many excellent provisions, both for the redress of abuses 
and the vigorous prosecution of the war against Edward ; 
and it is difficult to conceive that men who advised measures 
so conducive to the public weal could have been the blind in- 
Btruments of the king of Navarre. But this, as I have 
already observed, is a problem in history that we cannot hope 
to resolve. It appears, however, that, in a few weeks after 
the promulgation of this ordinance, the proceedings of the re- 
formers fell into discredit, and their commission of thirty-six, 
to whom the collection of the new subsidy, the redress of 
grievances, and, in fact, the whole administration of govern- 
ment had been intrusted, became unpopular. The subsidy 
produced much less than they had led the people to expect : 
briefly, the usual consequence of democratical emotions in a 
monarchy took place. Disappointed by the failure of hopes 
unreasonably entertained and improvidently encouraged, and 
disgusted by the excesses of the violent demagogues, the na- 
tion, especially its privileged classes, who seem to have con- 
curred in the original proceedings of the States-Greneral, 
attached themselves to the party of Charles, and enabled him 
to quell opposition by force.* I^iarcel, provost of the traders, 
a municipal magistrate of Paris, detected in the overt execu- 
tion of a traitorous conspiracy with the king of Navarre, was 
put to death by a private hand. Whatever there had been 
of real patriotism in the States-General, artfully confounded, 
according to the practice of courts, with these schemes of 

1 OrdonnanoM dea Rois, t. lii. p. 121. enim regni negotla male Ire. fro. Oon- 
• DiBoordil motft, illi tres status ab tinuator Gal. da Nangis in Spicilegio, t 
Inoepto propoiito caHaTemnt £z funo lii. p. 116. 
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disaffected men, shared in the common obloquy; whatever 
substantial reforms had been projected the government threw 
aside as seditious innovations. Charles, who had assumed 
the title of regent, found in the States-General assembled at 
Paris, in 1359, a verj different disposition irom that which 
their predecessors had displayed, and publicly restored all 
counsellors whom in the former troubles he had been com- 
pelled to discard. Thus the monarchy resettled itself on its 
ancient basis, or, more properly, acquired additional stability.^ 
Both John, after the peace of Bretigni, and Charles 
V. imposed taxes without consent of the States- 
impoaedby General.' The latter, indeed, hardly ever con- 
c£riM*v. voked that assembly. Upon his death the conten- 
tion between the crown and representative body 
oMinance of '^^ renewed ; and, in the first meeting held after 
^***'ifflo '' *^® accession of Charles VI., the government was 
compelled to revoke all taxes illegally imposed 
since the reign of Philip lY. This is the most remedial or- 
dinance, perhaps, in the history of French legislation. ** We 
will, ordain and grant," says the king, ^ that the luds, subsi- 
dies, and impositions, of whatever kind, and however imposed, 
that have had cours^e in the realm since the reign of our 
predecessor, Philip the Fair, shall be repealed and abolished ; 
and we will and decree that, by the course which the said im- 
positions have had, we or our successors shall not have ac- 
quired any right, nor shall any prejudice be wrought to 
our people, nor to their privileges and liberties, which shall 
be reestablished in as full a manner as they enjoyed them in 
the reign of Philip the Fair, or at any time since ; and we 
will and decree that, if anything has been done contrary to 
them since that time to the present hour, neither we nor our 
successors shall take any advantage therefrom."' If circum- 
stances had turned out favorably for the cause of liberty, this 
ordinance might have been the basis of a firee constitution^ 
in respect, at least, of immunity from arbitrary taxation. But 
the coercive measures of the court and tumultuous spirit of 

1 A Tery ftiU aecoant of these tmn«- blnTillien and Bfiablyf whom, howevw, 

aotioni is giyen by SteonMe, in hii Hit- ife Is well worth while to hear, 

tory of Charles the Bad, p. 107, and in < Hably, 1. t. e. 6, note 6. 

his prefiuM» to the third Tolume of the > Ordonnanees des Rois, t. Ti. p. 581. 

Ordonnanoes des Rois. The reader must The ordinance is long, containing fk«- 

make allowance for the usual partialities qnent repetitions, and a great xeduB- 

of a French historian, where an opposi- dance of words, intended to glTe mors 

tion to the reigning prince is his soDject. force, or at least solemnity. 
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the Parisians produced an open quarrel, in which the pop- 
ular partj met with a decisive fiulure. 

It seems, indeed, impossible that a number of deputies, 
elected merely for the purpose of granting money, can pos- 
sess that weight, or be invested in the eyes of their constitu- 
ents with that awfulness of station, which is required to 
withstand the royal authority. The States-Greneral had no 
right of redressing abuses, except by petition ; no share in 
the exercise of sovereignty, which is inseparable from the 
legislative power. Hence, even in their proper department 
of imposing taxes, they were supposed incapable of binding 
their constituents without their special assent. Whether it 
were the timidity of the deputies, or false notions of freedom, 
which produced this doctrine, it was evidently repugnant to 
the stability and dignity of a representative assembly. Nor 
was it less ruinous in practice thim mistaken in theory. For 
as the necessary subsidies, after being provisionally granted 
by the States, were often rejected by their electors, the king 
found a reasonable pretence for dispensing with the concur- 
rence of his subjects when he levied contributions upon 
them. 

The States-General were convoked but rarely under 
Charles VL and VII., both of whom levied money 
without their concurrence. Yet there are remark- Qwni 
able testimonies under the latter of these princes oJjJtos vn. 
that the sanction of national representatives was 
still esteemed strictly requisite to any ordinance imposing a 
general tax, however the emergency of circumstances might 
excuse a more arbitrary procedure. Thus Charles YII., in 
1436, declares that he has set up again the aids which had 
been previously abolished by the consent of the three estates^ 
And in the important edict establishing the companies of or- 
donnance, which is recited to be done by the advice and 
counsel of the States-Greneral assembled at Orleans, the for- 
ty-first section appears to bear a necessary construction that 
no tallage could lawfully be imposed without such consent.* 
It is maintained, indeed, by some writers, that the perpetual 
taille established about the same time was actually granted by 
these States of 1439, though it does not so appear upon the 

> Ordonnaneeg des Rols. t. zHl. p. 211. gnrnted mon^ during this rdgn : t. Ui 
* lUd., p. 812. BoalalnTllUen men- p. 70 
tifflM ottm fagtanw where the Stetes 
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face of anj ordinance.^ And certainly this is consonant to the 
real and recognized constitution of that age. 

But the cTBfij advisers of courts in the fifteenth centurj, 
proTincfad enlightened by experience of past dangers, were 
estates. avcrse to encountering these great political masses, 
from which there were, even in peaceful times, some disquiet- 
ing interferences, some testimonies of public spirit, and rec- 
ollections of liberty to apprehend. The kings of France, 
indeed, had a resource, which generally enabled them to avoid 
a convocation of the States-General, without violating the 
national franchises. From provincial assemblies, composed 
of the three orders, they usually obtained more money than 
they could have extracted from the common representatives 
of the nation, and heard less of remonstrance and demand.' 
Languedoc in particular had her own assembly of states, and 
was rarely called upon to send deputies to the general body, 
or representatives of what was called the Languedoil. But 
Auvergne, Normandy, and othef provinces belonging to the 
latter division, had frequent convocations of their respective 
estates during the intervals of the States- Greneral — intervals 
which by this means were protracted far beyond that dura- 
tion to which the exigencies of the crown would otherwise 
have confined them.' This was one of the essential difiTer- 
ences between the constitutions of France and England, and 
arose out of the original disease of the former monarchy — 
the distraction and want of unity consequent upon the de- 
cline of Charlemagne's family, which separated the different 
provinces, in respect of their interests and domestic govern- 
ment, from each other. 

But the formality of consent, whether by general or pro- 
vincial states, now ceased to be reckoned indispensable. The 
lawyers had rarely seconded any efibrts to restrain arbitrary 
power : in their hatred of feudal principles, especially those 
of territorial jurisdiction, every generous sentiment of free- 
dom was proscribed ; or, if they admitted that absolute pre- 
rogative might require some checks, it was such only as 
themselves, not the national representatives, should impose. 
Taxes of Charles VII. levied money by his own authority. 
Louis XI. Louis XI. carried this encroadmient to the highest 

^ Br6quigny, pr^fhoe an tretsl&me * ViUarat, i. zi. p. 270. 
tome des Ordonnanoee. BoolalnTilUers, ' Ordoonanoes des Bots , t. ill. pr&ftM 
t. m. p. 106. 
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pitch of exaction. It was the boast of courtiers that he first 
released the kings of France from dependence {hors de page) ; 
or, in other words, that .he effectually demolished those bar- 
riers which, however imperfect and ill-placed, had imposed 
some impediment to the establishment of despotism.^ 

The exactions of Louis, however, though borne with 
patience, did not pass for legal with those upon whom thej 
pressed. Men still remembered their ancient privileges, 
which thej might see with mortification well preserved in 
England. ^ There is no monarch or lord upon earth (says 
Philip de Comines, himself bred in courts) who can raise a 
farthing upon his subjects, beyond his own domains, without 
their free concession, except through tyranny and violence. 
It may be objected that in some cases there may not be time 
to assemble them, and that war will bear no delay ; but I re- 
ply (he proceeds) that such haste ought not to be made, and 
there will be time enough ; and I tell you that princes are 
more powerful, and more dreaded by their enemies, when 
they undertake anything with the consent of their subjects.** ' 

The States- General met but twice during the reign of 
Louis XI., and on neither occasion for the purpose g*^*^ 
of granting money. But an assembly in the first 0eD«rai of 
year of Charles VIII., the States of Tours in J^ ^ 
1484, is too important to be overlooked, as it marks 
the last struggle of the French nation by its legal representa- 
tives for immunity from arbitrary taxation. 

A warm contention arose for the regency upon the acces- 
sion of Charles VIII., between his aunt, Anne de Beaujeu, 
whom the late king had appointed by testament, and the 
princes of the blood, at the head of whom stood the duke of 
Orleans, afterwards Louis XII. The latter combined to de- 
mand a convocation of the States-Greneral, which accordingly 
took place. The king's minority and the factions at court 
seemed no unfavorable omens for Hberty. But a scheme was 
artfully contrived which had the most direct tendency to 

1 The proftce to the sixteenth yolame do Cominee was forcibly struck with the 

of Ordonnances, before quoted, displays different situation of England and tho 

a lamentable picture of the internal sit- Netherlands. And Sir John Fortescue 

nation of France in consequence of ex- has a remarkable passage on the poverty 

ef^ssive taxation and other abuses. These and servitude of the Freooh commons, 

evils, in a lew aggravated d^^ree, con- contrasted with English fi*eemen. — Dif- 

tinued ev^r since to retard the improve- ference of Limited and Absolute Mon- 

ment and diminish the intrinsic pros- archy, p. 17. 

perity of a country so extraordinarily * M6m de Comines, 1. iv. o. 19. 
endowed with natural advantages. Philip 
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break the force of a popular assembly. The deputies were 
classed in six nations, who debated in separate chambers, and 
consulted each other only upon the result of their respective 
deliberations. It was easy for the court to foment the jeal- 
ousies natural to such a partition. Two nations, the Norman 
and Burgundian, asserted that the right of providing for the 
regency devolved, in the king's minority, upon the States- 
General ; a claim of great boldness, and certainly not much 
founded upon precedents. In virtue of this, they proposed to 
form a council, not only of the princes, but of certain depu- 
ties to be elected by the six nations who composed the States. 
But the other four, those of Paris, Aquitaine, Languedoc, and 
Languedoil (which last comprised the central provinces), re- 
jected this plan, fh)m which the two former ultimately de- 
si3t(3(l. and the choice of councillors was left to the princes. 
A firmer and more unanimous spirit was displayed upon 
the subject of public reformation. The tyranny of Louis 
XI. had been so unbounded, that all ranks agreed in calling 
for redress, and the new governors were desirous, at least by 
punishing his favorites, to show their inclination towards a 
change of system. They were very far, however, fix)m ap- 
proving the propositions of the States-GeneraL These went 
to points which no court can bear to feel touched, though 
there is seldom any other mode of redressing public abuses : 
the profuse expense of the royal household, the number of 
pensions and improvident grants, the excessive establishment 
of troops. The States explicitly demanded that the taille and 
all other arbitrary imposts should be abolished; and that 
from thenceforward, "according to the natural liberty of 
France," no tax should be levied in the kingdom without the 
consent of the States. It was with great difficulty, and 
through the skilful management of the court, that they con- 
sented to the collection of the taxes payable in the time of 
Charles VII., with the addition of one fourth as a gift to the 
king upon his accession. This subsidy they declare to be 
granted " by way of gift and concession, and not otherwise, 
and 80 as no one should from thenceforward call it a tax, but 
a gift and concession." And this was only to be in force for 
two years, after which they stipulated that another meeting 
should be convoked. But it wa^ little likely that the govern- 
ment would encounter such a risk ; and the princes, whose 
factious views the States had by no means seconded, felt no 
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temptation to urge again their convocation. No assembly in 
the annals of France seems, notwithstanding some partj 
selfishness arising out of the division into nations, to have 
conducted itself with so much public spirit and moderation ; 
nor had that country perhaps ever so fair a prospect of estab- 
lishing a legitimate constitution.^ 

5. The right of jurisdiction has undergone changes in 
France and in the adjacent countries still more ^^ 
remarkable than those of the legislative power ; ehanges in 
and passed through three very distinct stages, as ^uty of *** 
the popular, aristocratic, or regal influence pre- Vmioe. 
dominated in the political system. The Franks, origiini 
Lombards, and Saxons seem alike to have been f^^^ 
jealous of judicial authority, and averse to surren- 
dering what concerned every man's private right out of the 
hands of his neighbors and his equals. £very ten femilies 
are supposed to have had a magistrate of their own election : 
the tithingman of England, the decanus of France and Lom- 
bardy.^ Next in order was the Centenarius or Hundredary, 
whose name expresses the extent of his jurisdiction, and who, 
like the Decanus, was chosen by those subject to it.' But the 
authority of these petty magistrates was gradually confined 
to the less important subjects of legal inquiry. No man, by 
a capitulary of Charlemagne, could be impleaded for his life, 
or hberty, or lands, or servants, in the hundred court.^ In 
such weighty matters, or by way of appeal from the lower 
jurisdictions, the count of the district was judge. He indeed 
was appointed by the sovereign ; but his power was checked 
by assessors, called Scabini, who held their office by the 
election, or at least the concurrence, of the people.* An ulti- 

1 1 am altogether indebted to Gamier Decanas : and Mnratori, Antiq. Ital. 

fyt the proceedings of the States of Tours. Dissert. 10. 

His account (mst. de France, t. zriii. p. * It is evident from the Capitularies of 

151-d48) is extremely copious, and de- Charlemagne (Baluae, t. i. p. 426, 466} 

rived from a manuscript Journal. Co- that the Centenarii were elected by the 

mines alludes to them sometimes, but people ; that is, I suppose, the firee> 

with little particularity. The above- holders. 

mentioned manuscript was published in * Ut nullus homo in placito centenarii 

iSS&y among the Dooumens InMits snr neque ad mortem, neque ad llbertatem 

THistoire de France. suam amittendam, aut ad res reddendas 

* The Decanus is mentioned by a vel mancipia iudicetur. Sed ista aut in 

writer of the ninth age as the lowest presentiSL comltis vel missorum nostro- 

spedes of Judge, immediately under the rum judicentur. Capit. a.d. 812; Balui. 

Centeiiarius. The latter is compared to p. 497. 

the Plebanns, or priest, ofa church where ^BaluxH Capitularia. p. 466; Mura- 

baptism was performed, and the former tori, Dissert. 10; Du Canue, v. Scabini. 

to an infrrlor presbyter Du Cange, v. These Scabini may be traced by the light 
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mate appeal seems to have lain to the Count Palatine, an 
officer of the royal household; and sometimes causes were 
decided by the sovereign himself.^ Such was the original 
model of judicature ; but as complaints of injustice and neg- 
lect were frequently made against the counts, Charlemagne, 
desirous on every account to control them, appointed special 
judges, called Missi Begii, who held assises from place to 
place, inquired into abuses and maladministration of justice, 
enforced its execution, and expelled inferior judges fix>m their 
offices for misconduct.* 

This judicial system was gradually superseded by one 
Territorial founded upon totally opposite principles, those of 
jurtodictiou. feudal privilege. It is difficult to ascertain the 
progress of territorial jurisdiction. In many early charters 
of the French kings, beginning with one of Dagobert I. in 
630, we find inserted in their grants of land an immunity 
from the entrance of the ordinary judges, either to hear 
causes, or to exact certain dues accruing to the king and to 
themselves.' These charters indeed relate to church lands, 
which, as it seems implied by a law of Charlemagne, univer- 



of charters down to the elerenth centaxy. 
Recueil des ffiitoriens, t. tI. profane, p. 
186. There In, in particular, a declsiTe 
proof of their existence in 918, la a record 
which I hare already had occasion to 

a note. VaisMtte, Hist, de Langaedoc, t. 
. Appendix, p. 66. Bu Cange, Baluse, 
and other antlqoaries have confounded 
the Scahini with the Kaohimburgii, of 
whom we read In the oldest laws. But 
Bavigny and Ouiaot have prored the lat- 
ter were landowners, acting in the conn- 
ty courts as Judges under the presidency 
of the count, but wholly independent of 
him. The Scabini in Charlemagne's age 
superseded them. — Essais sur l'Hlst<^ 
de France, p. 260, 272. 

1 Du Cange, IMiisertation 14, sur Joln- 
Tllle; and Olossary, t. Comites Palatini; 
M6m. de I'Acad. des Inscript. t. xxz. p. 
690. Louis the Debonair '.'ave one day 
in every weelc tor hearing causes; but 
his subjects were required not to have 
recourse to him, unless where the Bfissi 
or the counts had not done Justice. Ba> 
luae, t. i. p. 666. Charles the Bald ex- 
pressly resenres an appeal to himself 
from the inferior tribunals. Gapit. 869, 
t. ii. p. 216. Tn his reign there was at 
least a claim to sovereignty preserved. 

•For the Jurisdiction of the Missi 
B«gli,beBides the Capitularies themselves, 
tBeMuiatori'sdighth Dissertation. They 



went their eircvita ibar times a-year. 
Oapitul. A.n. 812 ; a.b. 828. A vestige 
of this institution long continued in the 
province of Auvergne, under the nama 
of Orands Jours d' Auvergne; which 
Louis XI. revived in 1479. Oamier, 
Hist, de France, t. xviii. p. 468. 

s If a charter of Clovis to a monastexy 
called Reomaense, dated 496, is genuine, 
the same words of exemption occurring 
in it, we must refer territorial Jurisdio- 
Uon to the very in&ney of the French 
monarchy. And M. Lehuerou (Inst 
Caroling, p. 226 et post) has strongly 
contended fbr the right of lords to exer- 
cise Jurisdiction in virtue of their owner- 
ship of the soil, and without regard to 
the pfrsonal law of those coming within 
its scope by residence. This territorial 
right he deduces flrom the earliest times; 
it was an enlargement of the ancient 
mundium^ or protection, among tha Oer- 
mans ; wUch must have been solely per- 
sonal before the establishment of sepa- 
rate property in land, but became local 
after the setUement in Gaul, to which 
that great civil revolution was due. The 
authority of M. Lehuerou Is entitled to 
much respect ; yet his theory seems to 
involve a more extensive development of 
the feudal system in the Merovingian 
period than we generally admit. 
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sail J possessed an exemption from ordinary jurisdiction. A 
precedent, however, in Marculfus leads us to infer a similar 
immunitj to have been usual in gifls to private persons.^ 
These rights of justice in the beneficiary tenants of the crown 
are attested in several passages of the capitularies. And a 
charter of Louis L to a private individual contains a full and 
exclusive concession of jurisdiction over all persons resident 
within the territory, though subject to the appellant control 
of the royal tribunals.^ It is obvious, indeed, that an ex- 
emption from the regular judicial authorities implied or nata* 
rally led to a right of administering justice in their place. 
But this could at first hardly extend beyond the tributaries or 
villeins who cultivated their master's soil, or, at most, to free 
persons without property, resident in the territory. To de- 
termine their quarrels, or chastise their offences, was no very 
illustrious privilege. An alodial freeholder could own no 
jurisdiction but that of the king. It was the general preva- 
lence of subinfeudation which gave importance to the terri- 
torial jurisdictions of the nobility. For now the military 
tenants, instead of repairing to the county-court, sought jus- 
tice in that of their immediate lord ; or rather the count him- 
self, become the suzerain instead of the governor of his dis- 
trict, altered the form of his tribunal upon the feudal model.* 
A system of procedure so congenial to the spirit of the age 
spread universally over France and Germany. The tri- 
bunals of the king were forgotten like his laws ; the one 
retaining as little authority to correct, as the other to regu- 
late, the decisions of a territorial judge. The rules of evi- 
dence were superseded by that monstrous birth of ferocity 
and superstition, the judicial combat, and the maxims of law 
reduced to a few capricious customs, which varied in almost 
every barony. 

1 Ifarcalll Formuln, 1. 1. o. 17. well as royal tribanals. Si aliqnii epls- 

* Bt DulloB comeii, neo Tieariiis, neo copuB, Tel comM ao Tawos noater suo 

jnnlons eomm, neo illns Judex pubU- homini contra nctnm et Justltiam fece< 

cus iUomm, homines qui super illorum rit« et si inde ad nos reelamaTerit, sclal 

aprisioae habitant, aut in illorum pro- quia, sicut ratio et lex eat, hoe emendara 

prio, distringere nee Judicare prsesumant ; mciemus. 

Red Johannes et illli sui, et poeteritas il- ' We may perhaps infer, from a oapltu- 

lorum, illi eoe Judloent et distringant. lary of Charlemagne in 809, that the 

Et quicquid per legem judieayerint, sta- feudal tenants were already employed as 

bills permaneat. Et d extra lefjem feee- asseRSors in the administration of Justice, 

rint, per legem emendent. Baluxli Ca- concurrently with the Scablni mentioned 

pitularia, t. ii. p. 1406. above. Ut nuUus ad placitum Tcnire 

This appellant control was preserved cogntur. uin qui caumm habet ad qus»- 

by the capltnlaiy of Charles the Bald, rcnduiu, ex«-eptH scabinia et vassallif 

quoted already, over the territorial as comitum. BaluziiCapitu]azia,t.L p.4fl& 
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These rights of administeriDg justice were possessed hy the 
owners of fiefs in very different degrees ; and, in 
^' France, were divided into the high, the middle, 
and the low jurisdiction.^ The first species alone (la haute 
justice) conveyed the power of life and death ; it was inherent 
in the baron and the chatelain, and sometimes enjoyed by the 
simple vavassor. The lower jurisdictions were not competent 
to judge in capital cases, and consequently forced to send such 
criminals to the court of the superior. But in some places, a 
thief taken in the fact might be punished with death by a 
lord who had only the low jurisdiction. In England this priv- 
ilege was known by the uncouth terms of Infangthef and 
Outfangthef. The high jurisdiction, however, was not very 
common in this country, except in the chartered towns.* 

Several customs rendered these rights of jurisdiction far 
Its admin- Icss instrumental to tyranny than we might infer 
totrattoa. fj^^j ^jj^j,. extent While the counts were yet 

officers of the crown, they frequently appointed a deputy, or 
viscount, to administer justice. Ecclesiastical lords, who were 
prohibited by the canons from inflicting capital punishment, 
and supposed to be unacquainted with the law followed in 
civil courts, or unable to enforce it, had an officer by name 
of advocate, or vidame, whose tenure was often feudal and 
hereditary. The viguiers (vicarii), bmlifis, provosts, and 
seneschals of lay lords were similar ministers, though not in 
general of so permanent a right in their offices, or of such 
eminent station, as the advocates of monasteries. It seems 
to have been an established maxim, at least in later times, 
that the lord could not sit personally in judgment, but must 
intrust that function to his bjEuilifi* and vassals.* According to 

1 Velly, t. tI. p. 181 ; Deniaart, Hoa> It ia rMnaikabto that th« Neapolitan 

ard, and other law-books. barons had no eriminal Jurisdiction, at 

3 A strangely cruel pririlege was pos< least of ttie Ugher kind, till the nAga 
sesaed In Amgon by the lords who had of Alfonso, in 1448, who sold this de- 
not the higher Jarisdietion, and eonse- stmetiTe privilege, at a time when it 
qnently could not publicly execute a was ahnost abolished in other king- 
criminal : that of starring him to death doms. Qiannona, 1. zzii. c. 6, and L 
iu prison. This was established by law xzri. o. 6. 

in 1247. Si Tassallus domlni non ha- SBontilUer, In his Somme Rorale, 

bentis menun neo mixtum imperium. in written near the end of the fourteenth 

loco occlderet Tassallum, domlnus loci oentury, asserts this positively. II con- 

potevt eum ooddere Ikme. ftigore et sitl. vient quilx Ikoent Jugler par anitre que 

St quiUbet dominus loci habct hano Jn- par eulx, oest a savoir par leura hommes 

rifldictionnm necandl fltme, frigore et siti Ibudaulx a leur semonce et eonjvri [?] oa 

in suo loco, licet nullam aliam jurisdic- de leur bailiff ou lieutenant, et ont 

tlonem orimlnalem habeat. Du Cange, sort a leur souTerain. Fol. 8 
voe. Vama neeaie. 
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the feudal rules, the lord's vassals or peers of his court were 
to assist at all its proceedings. ^ There are some places/' 
says Beaumanoir, ^ where the bailiff decides in judgment, 
and others where the vassals of the lord decide. But even 
where the bailiff is the judge, he ought to advise with the 
most prudent, and determine by their advice ; since thus 
he shall be most secure if an appeal is made from his judg- 
ment." ^ And indeed the presence of these assessors was 
80 essential to all territorial jurisdiction, that no lord, to what- 
ever rights of justice his fief might entitle him, was qualified 
to exercise them, unless he had at least two vassals to sit as 
peers in his court' 

These courts of a feudal barony or manor required neither 
the knowledge of positive law nor the dictates of xrui by 
natural sagacity. In all doubtful cases, and espe- «"i^^^- 
dally where a crime not capable of notorious proof was 
charged, the combat was awarded ; and God, as they deemed, 
was the judge.* The nobleman fought on horseback, with all 
his arms of attack and defence ; the plebeian on foot, with his 
dub and target The same were the weapons of the cham- 
pions to whom women and ecclesiastics were permitted to 
intrust their rights.* If the combat was intended to ascer- 
tain a civil right, the vanquished party of course forfeited his 
claim and paid a fine. If he fought by proxy, the champion 
was liable to have his hand struck off; a regulation necessary, 

1 OoAtumM de BeaaToliis, p. 11. established by the laws of the Alemanni 

> It was lawful, in such case, to bor* or Suabians. Balus. 1. 1. p. 80. It wu 

row the Tassals of the saperior lord, always popular In Lombardy. Untprand, 

niaamaasi^re sur Beanxnanolr, p. 876. king of the Lombards, says in one of his 

Bee Da Cange, ▼. Pares, an excellent ar- laws, Inoerti snmus de Judlclo Dei, et 

tiele ; and Placitam. quosdam audivimus per pagnam sine 

In England a manor is extinguished, justA causSL suam causam perdere. Sed 

at least as to Jurisdiction, when there are propter oonsuetudinem gentis nostras 

DOt two fireeholders subject to escheat Langobardorum legem impiam vetare 

left as suitors to the court-baron. Their non poesumus. Huratori, Script. Remm 

tenancy must therefore have been creat- Itallcarum, 1. 11. p. 66. Otho n. estab- 

ed before the statute of Quia Emptores, lished it in all disputes conceming real 

18 £dw. I. (1290). since which no new property > ^nd there is a fimous case 

estate in fee-simple can be held of the where the right of rapresentation, or 

lord, nor consequently, be liable to es- preference of the son of a deceased elder 

cheat to him. child to his uncle in succession to his 

s Trial by combat does not seem to grandfkther^s estate, was settled by this 

have established itself completely in test. 

France till ordeals went into disuse, * For the ceremonies of trial by com- 

which Charlemngne rather eficonraged, bat, see Houard, Anciennes Lolx Fran- 

and which, in his age, the clergy for the coiws, t. i. p. 264; Velly, t. ri. p. 106; 

most part approved. The Ibrmer species Recueil des Historiens, t. xl pr6fkce. p. 

of decision, may, howeyer, be met with 189; Du Gauge, t. Duellum. The great 

under the first HeroTinglan kings (Oreg. original authorities are the Assises de 

Taron.l. tU. c. 19, 1. x. c. 10), and seems Jirusalon, o. 104, and Beaumanoir, o. 

lo haye preTsiled in Burgundy. It is 8L 
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perhaps, to obviate the corruption of these hired defenders. 
In criminal cases the appellant suffered, in the event of defeat, 
the same punishment which the law awarded to the offence of 
which he accused his adversary.^ Even where the cause was 
more peaceably tried, and brought to a regular adjudication 
by the court, an appeal for false judgment might indeed be 
made to the suzerain, but it could only be tried by battle." 
And in this, the appellant, if he would impeach the concur- 
rent judgment of the court below, was compelled to meet suc- 
cessively in combat every one of its members ; unless he 
should vanquish them all within the day, his life, if he escaped 
from so many hazards, was forfeited to the law. If fortune 
or miracle should make him conqueror in every contest, the 
judges were equally subject to death, and their court forfeited 
tiieir jurisdiction forever. A less perilous mode of appeal 
was to call the first judge who pronounced a hostile sentence 
into the field. If the appellant came off victorious in this 
challenge, the decision was reversed, but the court was not 
impeached.' But for denial of justice, that is, for a refusal 
to try his suit, the plaintiff repaired to the court of the next 
superior lord, and supported his appeal by testimony.* Yet, 
even here the witnesses might be defied, and the pure stream 
of justice turned at once into the torrent of barbarous con- 
test* 

1 Beanmanoirf p. 816. rain, which In genenl would be readily 

s Id. o. 61. In Bnglftnd the appeal Ibr afforded. We find sereral ioBtanoea of 

Iklae Judgment to the king's court waa the king's interference Ibr the redreas of 

not triedV battte. OlanVu, 1. zii. c. 7. injuries in Suger's Lilb of Louis VI. 

s Id. c. 61. That active and spirited prince, with the 

* Id. p. 816. The practice was to chal- assistance of his enlightened biogranheri 

Icnge the second witness, since the tcsti- recorered a great part of the rojai an 

mony of one was insnfflcient. But this thority, which had been reduced to the 

must be done before he completes his lowest ebb in the long and slothful reign 

oath, says Beaumanoir, for after he has of his ikther, Philip I. One passage 

bu-n sworn he must be heard and be- especially contains a clear evidence of 

lieved : p. 816. No one was bound, as the appeal for denial of Justice, and con- 

wo may well believe, to be a witness for seauently reftites Kably's opinion. In 

another, In cases where such an appeal 1106 the inhabitants of St. S^T^re, in 

miifiit be made flrom his testimony. Benri, complain of their lord Humbald, 

A Mubly Is certainly mistaken In his and request the king aut ad exequendam 

opinion that appeals for denial of Justice Justltiam cogere. aut jure pro injuria 

were not older than the reign of Philip castrum \eg6 Sallci amittere. I anote 

Augustus. (Observations sur l-HlBt. de flrom the preface to the fourteenth volume 

V. 1. iU. 0. 8.) Before this time the vaa- of the Aecuoil des Historiens, p. 44. It 

sal's remedy, he thinks, was to make war may be noticed, by the way, that lex 

upon his lord. And this may probably Sallea is here used for Uie feudal cue- 

have been ftequently practised. Indeed tons ; in which sense I believe it not 

It is permitted, as we have seen by the unftvquenUy occurs. Many prooft mlg^t 

codo of St. Louis. But those who were be brouftht of the interposition of both 

not strong enough to adopt ttiis danger- Louis VI. and VH. in the disputes be> 

ous mcAriB of rcdrasff would surely avail t:rc«n their Imuous and arriire Tassals. 

themselves of the assistance of the suae- Thus the war between the latter and 
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Such was the judicial system of France when St. Louis 
eiiacted that great code which bears the name xstebibh- 
of his Establishment. The rules of civil and menteof 
criminal procedure, as well as the principles of ^' 
legal decisions, are there laid down with much detail. But 
that incomparable prince, unable to overthrow the judicial 
combat, confined himself to discourage it bj the example of 
a wiser jurisprudence. It was abolished throughout the 
rojal domains. The bailiffs and seneschals who rendered 
justice to the king's immediate subjects were bound to follow 
his own laws. He not only received appeals from their sen* 
tences in his own court of peers, but listened to all complaints 
with a kind of patriarchal simplicity. ^ Many times," says 
Joinville, ^ I have seen the good saint, after hearing mass, in 
the summer season, lay himself at the foot of an oak in the 
wood of Yincennes, and make us all sit round him ; when 
those who would, came and spake to him without let of any 
officer, and he would ask aloud if there were any pi*esent 
who had suits ; and when they appeared, would bid two of 
his bailiffs determine their cause upon the spot.*' ^ 

The influence of this new jurisprudence established by St. 
Louis, combined with the great enhancements of the royal 
prerogatives in every other respect, produced a rapid change 
in the legal administration of France. Though trial by com- 
bat occupies a considerable space in the work of Beaumanoir, 
written under Philip the Bold, it was already much limited. 
Appeals for false judgment might sometimes be tried, as he 
expresses it, par erremeus de plait ; that is, I presume, where 
the alleged error of the court below was in matter of law. 
For wager of battle was chiefly intended to ascertain contro- 
verted facts.^ So where the suzerain saw clearly that the 
judgment of the inferior court was right, he ought not to per- 
mit the combat. Or if the plaintiff, even in the first instance, 
could produce a record or a written obligation, or if Uie fact 
before the court was notorious, there was no room for battle.* 

Henry 11. of Bn^nd In 1166 wm ocdk- Ushmenta of St. Louis an not the orlg- 

cdoned by Us entertaining a complaint inal constitutions of that prince, but a 

£rom the count of Anrecgne, without woric founded on them — a oompUation 

waiting for the decision <^ Henry, as of the old customs blended with his new 

iuke of Quieune.— Velly, t. U. p. 190 ; nroTislottS. Esprit des Loiz, xxTili. 87, 

Lyttalton's Henry II. toI. ii. p. 448 ; 88. I do not know that any later in- 

Beeueil des Historiens, nbi supra, p. 49. quirers have adopted this hypothesis. 

1 Collection des Mimtdrss, t. l. p. 25. * Beaumanolr, p. 22. 

Montesquieu supposes that the Estab- * Id. p. 814. 
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It would be a hard thing, says Beaumanoir, that if one had 
killed my near relation in open day before mauy credible 
persons, I should be compelled to fight in order to prove his 
death. This reflection is the dictate of common sense, and 
shows that the prejudice in favor of judicial combat was 
dying away. In the Assises de Jerusalem, a monument of 
customs two hundred years earlier than the age of Beau- 
manoir, we find little mention of any other mode of decision. 
The compiler of that book thinks it would be very injurious 
if no wager of battle were to be allowed against witnesses in 
causes' affecting succession ; since otherwise every right heir 
might be disinherited, as it would be easy to find two persons 
who would perjure themselves for money, if they had no fear 
of being challenged for their testimony.^ This passage indi- 
cates the real cause of preserving the judicial combat^ sys- 
tematic perjury in witnesses, and want of legal discrimination 
in judges. 

It was, in all civil suita, at the discretion of the litigant 
parties to adopt the law of the Establishments, instead of 
resorting to combat^ As gentler manners prevailed, espe- 
cially among those who did not make arms their profession, 
the wisdom and equity of the new code was naturally pre- 
ferred. The superstition which had originally led to the 
latter lost its weight through experience and the uniform 
opposition of the clergy. The same superiority of just and 
settled rules over fortune and violence, which had forwarded 
the encroachments of the ecclesiastical courts, was now mani- 
fested in those of the king. Philip Augustus, by a famous 
ordinance in 1190, first established royal courts of justice, 
held by the officers called bailiffs or seneschals, ^ho acted as 
the king's lieutenants in his domains.* Every barony, as it 
became reunited to the crown, was subjected to the jurisdic- 
tion of one of these officers, and took the name of a bailliage or 
seneschauss^e ; the former name prevsuling most in the north- 
em, the latter in the southern, provinces. The vassals whase 
lands depended upon, or, in feudal language, moved, from the 
superiority of this fief, were obliged to submit to the ressort 
or supreme appellant jurisdiction of tlie royal court estab- 
lished in it^ This began rapidly to encroach upon the feudal 

1 0. 167. TAcAd. des InscriptloaSf t. zxx. p. 608 

i Bcanmanolr, p. 809. Mably, 1. It. c 4. BoulaJuTillkn, *• IL 

* Ordonnances dea RoIr, 1. 1. p. 18. p. 22. 

Da Gauge, t. Balivi. Mdm. de 
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rights of justice. In a variety of cases, termed rojal^ the 
territorial court was pronounced incompetent ; they Rqjai 
were reserved for the judges of the crown ; and, ^^^ promM 
in every case, unless the defendant excepted to the of their 
jurisdiction, the royal court might take cognizance J"*«"®**<»^ 
of a suit, and decide it in exclusion of the feudal judicature.^ 
The nature of cases reserved under the name of royal was 
kept in studied ambiguity, under cover of which the judges 
of the crown perpetually strove to multiply them. Louis X., 
when requested by the barons of Champagne to explain 
what was meant by royal causes, gave this mysterious defini 
don: Everything which by right or custom ought exclu- 
sively to come under the cognizance of a sovereign prince.^ 
Vassals were permitted to complain in the first instance to 
the king's court, of injuries committed by their lords. These 
rapid and violent encroachments lefl the nobility no alterna- 
tive but armed combinations to support their remonstrances. 
Philip the Fair bequeathed to his successor the task of 
appeasing the storm which his own administration had ex- 
cited. Leagued were formed in most of the northern provin- 
ces for the redress of grievances, in which the third estate, 
oppressed by taxation, united with the vassals, whose feu- 
dal privileges had been infringed. Separate charters weVe 
granted to each of these confederacies by Louis Hutin, 
which contain many remedial provisions against the grosser 
violations of ancient rights, though the crown persisted in 
restraining territorial jurisdiction.'^ Appeals became more 
common for false judgment, as well as denial of right ; and 
in neither was the combat permitted. It was still, however, 
preserved in accusations of heinous crimes, unsupported by 
any testimony but that of the prosecutor, and was never 
abolished by any positive law, eitlier in France or England. 
But instances of its occurrence are not frequent even in the 
fourteenth century ; and one of these, rather remarkable in 
its circumstances, must have had a tendency to explode the 

1 Uablj, BoalainTillian, HonUoder, t. oarlis andiaator, Tel In alio easn ad nos 

1. p. 104. pertiuantl. Ordonnanoea dei Roi«, t. i 

* Ordonnanoea dee Roi«, p. 606. p. 8S2. This ordinance is of Pbllip the 

' Hoc peipetno prohibomns edicto, ne riUr, in 1802 ; but those passed under 

•nbdld, sen Jnsticlabiles praBbttornin aut Louu Hutln are to the same eftct. They 

boronum noetrorum. aut allomm subjee- may be read at length in the Ordonnances 

torum noatrorum. trahantur in caojiam deaRoia ; or abridiged by BoalainyiUiers, 

coram noatria omcialibua, nee eomm t. li. p. 84. 
canan, nisi in casu reasorti, in noatria 

▼OL. I. 16 
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remaining superstition which had preserved this mode of 
decision.^ 

The supreme council, or court of peers, to whose deliberate 

functions I have already adverted, was also the 
oooneU, great judicial tribunal of the French crown from 
" pwnu ^® accession of Hugh Capet." By this alone tlie 

barons of France, or tenants in chief of the king, 
could be judged. To this court appeals for denials of justice 
were referred. It was originally composed, as has been ob- 
served, of the feudal vassals, coequals of those who were to 
be tried by it ; and also of the household officers, whose right 
of concurrence, however anomalous, was extremely ancient 
But afler the business of the court came to increase through 
the multiplicity of appeals, especially from the bailiffs estab- 
lished by PhiUp Augustus in the royal domains, the barons 
found neither leisure nor capacity for the ordinary administra- 
tion of justice, and reserved their attendance for occasions 
where some of their own orders were implicated in a criminal 
process. St. Louis, anxious for regularity and enlightened 
decisions, made a considerable alteration by introducing some 
Coun councillors of inferior rank, chiefly ecclesiastics, 

pi6ni6rM. g^ advisers of the court, though, as is supposed, 
without any decisive suffrage. The court now became known 
by the name of parliament Registers of its proceedings 
were kept, of which the earliest extant are of the year 1254. 
It was still perhaps, in some degree ambulatory ; but by far 
the greater part of its sessions in the thirteenth century were 
at Paris. The councillors nominated by the king, some of 
them clerks, others of noble rank, but not peers of the ancient 
baronage, acquired insensibly a right of suffrage.* 

An ordinance of Philip the Fair, in 1302, is generally 
ParUamieiit Supposed to have fixed the seat of parliament at 
ofParij. Paris, as well as altered its constituent paitA.* 

1 Philip IV. restricted trial hj combat the same oonditionB as in Franco. Pink- 
to cams where four conditions were unit- ertoa's Hist, of Scotl. vol. i. p. 06. 
ed. The crime must be capital ; its com- * [Nora XVTI.] 

mission certain ; The accused greatly sua- * BoulaLnrUUers, t. ii. p. 29, 44 : MabI j, 

pected ; And no proof to be obtained bj 1. It. o. 2 ; BncyclopMie, art. Parlement ; 

witnesses. Under these limitations, or M£m. de TAcad. dos Inscript. t. xxx. p. 

at least some of them, for it appears that 608. The great difficulty I hame found 

they were not all regarded, Instances oo- In this iuTestlgation will plead mj ez- 

cur for some centuries. cuae if errors are detected. 

See the singular story of Carouges and ^ Pa.«quier (Rocherches de la Franre, 

Le Oris, to which I allude in the text, l.ii.c. 8) published this ordinance, whicli, 

Villaret, t. rl. p. 412. Trial by combat Indeed, as the pJitor of Ordonnanoefl dea 

waa allowed in Sootkvnd ezaoUy under Roia, t. i. p. 547, obsenrea, is no ordinaaoe^ 
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Perhaps a series of progressive changes has heen referred to 
a single epoch* But whether by virtue of this ordinance, or 
of more gradual events, the character of the whole feudal 
court was nearly obliterated in that of the parliament of 
Paris. A systematic tribunal took the place of a loose 
aristocratic assembly. It was to hold two sittings in the 
year, each of two months' duration ; it was composed of two 
prelates, two counts, thirteen clerks, and as many laymen. 
Great changes were made afterwards in this constitution. 
The nobility, who originally sat there, grew weary of an 
attendance which detained them from war, and from their 
&vorite pursuits at home. The bishops were dismissed to 
their necessary residence upon their sees.^ As obugationi 
they withdrew, a class of regular lawyers, origi- °' * '■***^ 
nally employed, as it appears, in the preparatory business, 
without any decisive voice, came forward to the higher places, 
and established a complicated and tedious system of proce- 
dure, which was always characteristic of French jurisprudence. 

They introduced at the same time a new theory of abso« 
lute power, and unlimited obedience. All feudal Detune of 
privileges were treated as encroachments on the the feucui 
imprescriptible rights of monarchy. With the ■^■'•"** 
natural bias of lawyers in favor of prerogative conspired 
that of the clergy, who fled to the king for refuge against the 
tyranny of the barons. In the civil and canon laws a system 
of political maxims was found very uncongenial to the feudal 
customs. The French lawyers of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries frequently give their king the title of emperor, 
and treat disobedience to him as sacrilege.^ 

But among these lawyers, although the general tenants of 
the crown by barony ceased to appear, there still peen of 
continued to sit a more eminent iKxiy, the lay and *»"««• 
Bpiritual peers of France, representatives, as it were, of that 
ancient baronial aristocracy. It is a very controverted 
question at what time this exclusive dignity of peerage, a 
-word obviously applicable by the feudal law to all persons 
coequal in degree of tenure, was reserved to twelve vassals. 
Ax the coronation of Philip Augustus, in 1179, we first per- 

bat a TCgnlation finr the ezectttton of one the belt attthorlties T have ibnnd. There 

preTiously made ; nor does it establish may very possibly be superior works on 

the residence of the parliament in Paris, this bntQch of the French constitution 

I Velly, Hist de France, t. tU. p. 808, which hare not fiillen into my hands, 

and JBni^elopMIe, art. Parlementf are > Mably, 1. It. o. 2, note 10. 
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ceive the six great feudataries, dukes of Burgundy, Nor- 
mandj, Guienne, counts of Toulouse, Flanders, Champagne, 
distinguished by the offices they performed in that ceremony. 
It was natural, indeed, that, by their princely splendor and 
importance, they should eclipse such petty lords as Bourbon 
and Coucy, however equal in quality of tenure. During the 
reign of Philip Augustus, six ecclesiastical peers, the duke- 
bishops of Rheims, Laon, and Langres, the count-bishops of 
Beauvais, Chalons, and Noyon, were added as a sort of 
parallel or counterpoise.^ Their precedence does not, how- 
ever, appear to have carried with it any other privilege, at 
least in judicature, than other barons enjoyed. But their 
preeminence being fully confirmed, Philip Uie Fair set the 
precedent of augmenting their original number, by conferring 
the dignity of peerage on the duke of Britany and the count 
of Artois.^ Other creations took place subsequently ; but 
these were confined, during the period comprised in this 
work, to princes of the royal blood. The peers were con- 
stant members of the parliament, from which other vassals 
holding in chief, were never, perhaps, excluded by law, but 
their attendance was rare in the fourteenth century, and sooa 
afterwards ceased altogether.* 
A judicial body, composed of the greatest nobles in France, 
as well as of learned and eminent lawyers, must 
^^uSdio. naturally have soon become politically important, 
tion of the Notwithstanding their disposition to enhance every 
royal prerogative, as opposed to feudal privileges, 
the parliament was not disinclined to see its own protection 
invoked by the subject. It appears by an ordinance of 
Charles V., in 1371, that the nobility of Languedoc had 
appealed to the parliament of Paris against a tax imposed 
by the king's authority ; and this, at a time when the French 
constitution did not recognize the levying of money without 
consent of the States- General, must have been a just ground 
of appeal, though the present ordinance annuls and overturns 
it.^ During the tempests of Charles VI.'s unhappy reign 
the parliament acquired a more decided authority, and held, 
in some degree, the balance between the contending factions 
of Orleans and Burgundy. This influence was partly owing 

1 VeUy, t. IL p. 2S7 ; t. iU. p. 221 ; t. It. • Bneyelop^e, art Parltment, p. 6. 
p. 41. * Siably, 1. t. o. 6, note 5. 

• Id. t. TU.p. 97. 
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to one remarkable function attributed to the parliament, 
which raised it much above the level of a merely political 
tribunal, and has at various times wrought striking effects 
in the French monarchy. 

The few ordinances enacted by kings of France in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries were generally by the advice 
of their royal council, in which probably they were solemnly 
declared as well as agreed upon. But after the 
gradual revolution of government, which took away ^^Jtend 
firom the feudal aristocracy all control over the *» p^^**- 
king^s edicts, and substituted a new magistracy for 
the ancient baronial court, these legislative ordinances were 
commonly drawn up by the interior council, or what we may 
caU the ministry. They were in some instances promulgated 
by the king in parliament. Others were sent thither for 
registration or entry upon their records. This formality was 
by degrees, if not from the beginning, deemed essential to 
render them authentic and notorious, and therefore indirectly 
gave them the sanction and validity of a law.^ Such, at 
least, appears to have been the received doctrine before the 
end of the fourteenth century. It has been contended by 
Mably, among other writers, that at so early an epoch the 
parliament of Paris did not enjoy, nor even claim to itself, 
that anomalous right of judging the expediency of edicts 
proceeding from the king, which afterwards so remarkably 
modified the absoluteness of his power. In the fifteenth 
century, however, it certainly manifested pretensions of this 
nature : first, by registering ordinances in such a manner as 
to testify its own unwillingness and disapprobation, of which 
one instance occurs as early as 1418, and another in 1443; 
and, afterwards, by remonstrating against and delaying the 
registration of laws which it deemed inimical to the public 
interest. A conspicuous proof of this spirit was given in 
tbeir opposition to Louis XI. when repealing the Pragmatic 
Sanction of his father — an ordinance essential, in their 
opinion, to the liberties of the Grallican church. In this 
instance they ultimately yielded ; but at another time they 
persisted in a refusal to enregister letters containing an 
alienation of the royal domain.^ 

The counsellors of parliament were originally appointed 

1 SncyolopMle, art. Parlement. Oarnler, ffist. de France, t. xril. p. 219- 

ilCablj, 1.TI. 0. 6,]U>feMl9aiMl 21, 880. 
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bj the king ; and they were even changed aocording to eir" 
ciimstances. Charles V. made the first alteration, by per- 
mitting them to fill up vacancies by election, which uf^age 
continued during the next reign. Charles Vll. resumed tha 
OonnMUon nomination of fresh members upon vacancies. 
«' i*^"«j*^* Louis XI. even displaced actual counsellors. But 
iSbaiidby ' in 1468, from whatever motive, he published a 
eiMUon. jjjQg|. important ordinance, declaring the presidents 
and counsellors of parliament immovable, except in case of 
legal forfeiture.* This extraordinary measure of conferring 
independence on a body which had already displayed a con- 
sciousness of its eminent privilege by opposing the regis* 
tration of his edicts, is perhaps to be deemed a proof of that 
shortsightedness as to points of substantial interest so usually 
found in crafty men. But, be this as it may, there was 
formed in the parliament of Paris an independent power not 
emanating from the royal will, nor liable, except through 
force, to be destroyed by it ; which, in later times, became 
almost the sole depositary, if not of what we should call the 
love of freedom, yet of public spirit and attachment to justice. 
France, so fertile of great men in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, might better spare, perhaps,' from her annals 
any class and description of them than her lawyers. Doubt- 
less the parliament of Paris, with its prejudices and narrow 
views, its high notions of loyal obedience so strangely mixed 
up with remonstrances and resistance, its anomalous privi- 
lege of objecting to edicts, hardly approved by the nation 
who did not participate in it, and overturned with facility by 
the king whenever he thought fit to exert the sinews of his 
prerogative, was but an inadequate substitute for that co- 
ordinate sovereignty, that eqnal concurrence of national 
representatives in legislation, which has long been the ex- 
clusive pride of our government, and to which the States- 
Greneral of France, in their best days, had never aspired. 
No man of sane understanding would desire to revive insti- 
tutions both uncongenitd to modem opinions and to the 
natural order of society. Yet the name of the parliament 
of Paris must ever be respectable. It exhibited upon vari- 
ous occasions virtues from which human esteem is as insepa- 
rable as the shadow from the substance — a severe adherence 
to principles, an unaccommodating sincerity, individual disin- 

^ 1 VUlant, t. ziT. p. 2S1 ; EnojolopMia, urt PariienM&t. 
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terestedness and consistencj. Whether indeed these quali' 
ties have been so generally characteristic of the French 
people as to afford no peculiar commendation to the parlia- 
ment of Paris, it is rather for the observer of the present daj 
than the historian of past times to decide.^ 

The principal causes that operated in subverting the feudal 
system may be comprehended under three distinct o^uBee of 
heads — the increasing power of the crown, the the decline 
elevation of the lower ranks, and the decay of the Jjatemf"****^ 
feudal principle. 

It has been my object in the last pages to point out the 
acquisitions of power by the crown of France in 
respect of legislative and judicial authority. The of* power ^ 
principal augmentations of its domain have been ***• crown, 
historically mentioned in the last chapter, but the Augmenta- 
Bubject may here require further notice. The "on of t^« 
French kings naturally acted upon a system, in ^™ 
order to recover those possessions which the improvidence 
or necessities of the Carlovingian race had suffered almost 
to fall away from the monarchy. This course, pursued with 
tolerable steadiness for two or three centuries, restored their 
effective power. By escheat or forfeiture, by bequest or 
purchase, by marriage or succession, a number of fiefs were 
merged in their increasing domain.* It was part of their 



1 The prorince of Laogaedoe, with its 
dependencies of Querey and Rouergue, 
baring belonged almoet in full sorer- 
eigntjr to the count* of Toulooae, was not 
perhaps suttJect to the feudal resort or 
appellant jurisdiction of any tribunal at 
I^ris. Philip the Bold, after its reunion 
to the crown, established the parliament 
of Toulouse, a tribunal without appeal, 
in 12S0. This was, howeyer, suspended 
from 1291 to 1443, during which interna 
the parliament of Paris exercised an 
appellant Jurisdiction over Languedoc. 
Vaissetto, Hist, de Lang. t. It. p. 90, 71, 
624. SoTereign courts or parliaments 
were established by Charles VII. at Gre- 
noble for Dauphin^, and by Louis XI. at 
Bordeaux and D^jon for Ouienne and 
Burgundy. The parliament of Rouen is 
not so ancient. These Institutions rather 
diminished the resort of the parliament 
of Paris, which had extended oxer Bur- 
gundy, and, in time of peace, over Qui- 
eune. 

A work has appeared within a fbw 
years which throws an abundsnt light on 
the judicial system, and indeed on the 
whole civil polity of France, as well as 



other countries, during the middle agea. 
I allude to L'Bsprit, Origine, et Progrte 
des Institutions judiciaJres des princl- 
paux Pays de TEurope, by M. Meyer, of 
Amsterdam ; especially the first and third 
Tolumes. It would haTe been fortunate 
had its publication preceded that of the 
first edition of the present work ; as I 
might hare rendered tUs chapter on the 
fisudal system in many respects more 
perspicuous and correct. As it is, with- 
out ataiUug myself of M. Meyer's learn- 
ing and acuteness to illustrate the ob- 
scurity of these researches, or discussing 
the few questions upon which I might 
renture, vrith deference, to adhere to 
another opinion, neither of which could 
conreniently be done on the pre«ent 
occasion, I shall content myself with this 
general reference to a performance ot 
singular diligence and ability, which no 
student of these antlqnities should ne^* 
lect. In all essential points I am happ/ 
to peroeire that M. Meyer's views of the 
middle ages are not far different from my 
own. — Note to the fourth edit. 

> The word domain is calculaMl, by a 
f«»'"<ng ambiguity, to perplex the nadei 
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policy to obtain possession of arriere-fiefe, and thus to be 
come tenants of their own barons. In such cases the king 
was obliged by the feudal duties to perform homage, by 
proxy, to his subjects, and engage himself to the service of 
his fief. But, for every political purpose, it is evident that 
the lord could have no command over so formidable a 
vassal.* 

The reunion of so many fiefs was attempted to be secured 
by a legal principle, that the domain was inalienable and 
imprescriptible. This became at length a fundamental 
maxim in the law of France. But it does not seem to be 
much older than the reign of Philip V., who, in 1318, 
revoked the alienations of his predecessors, nor was it 
thoroughly established, even in theory, till the fifteenth cen- 
tury.* Alienations, however, were certainly very repugnant 
to the policy of Philip Augustus and St. Louis. But there 
was one species of infeudation so consonant to ancient usage 
and prejudice that it could not be avoided upon any sugges- 
tions of [X)licy ; this was the investiture of younger princes 
of the blood with considerable territorial appanages. It is 



of French history. In Its primary senM. 
the domain or desmesne (dominlcum) of 
any proprietor was confined to the lands 
In his immediate occupation : excluding 
those of which hL<i tenantfl, whether in 
fief or Tillenase, whether for a certain 
^estate or at will, had an actual posses- 
'sion. or, in our law-languMf^e, pernancy 
of the profits. Thus the compilers of 
Domesday-Book distinguish, in OTery 
manor, the lands held by the lord in 
demesne from those occupied by his 
▼illeins or others tenants. And in Eng- 
land the word, if not technically, yet in 
use, Is still confined to this sense. But 
in a secondary acceptation, more usual 
In France, the domain comprehended all 
lands for which rent was paid (censi?es), 
and which contributed to the regular 
annual revenue of the proprietor. The 
great distinction was between lands in 
demesne and those in fief. A grant of 
territory, whether by the king or another 
lord, comprising as well domanial estates 
and tributary towns as feudal superiori- 
ties, was expressed to convey " in domi- 
nico quod eet In domlniro, et in frodo 
quod est in feodo." Since, therefore, (ie% 
even those of the vavassors or inferior 
tenantry, were not part of the lord's 
domain, there is, as I said, an apparent 
ambiguity in the language of historians 
who speak of the reunion of prorinoes to 



the royal domain. This ambiguity, how- 
ever, is ratiier apparent than real. When 
the duchy of Normandy, Ibr example, is 
said to have been united by Philip Au- 
gustus to his domain, we are not, of 
course, to suppose that the soil of that 
province became the private estate of 
the crown. It continued, as before, in 
the possession of the Norman barons and 
their sub-vassals, who had held their es- 
tates of the dukes. But it is meant on- 
ly that the king of France stood exactly 
in the place of the duke of Normandy, 
with the same rights of poMession over 
lands absolutely in demesne, of rents and 
customary payments from the burgesses 
of towns and tenants in roture or villen- 
age, and of feudal services trom the mil- 
itary vassals. The immediate superiori- 
ty, and the immediate resort, or juris- 
diction, over these devoWed to the crown; 
and tiius the duchy of Normandy, con- 
sidered as a flef, was reunited, or, more 
properly, merged In the royal domain, 
though a very small part of the territny 
might become truly domanial. 

1 See a memorial on the acquisition of 
arriere-flefii by the kings of France, in 
M6m. de I'Acad. des Inscript. t. i. by M. 
Dacier. 

* Pr^fikce au 16me tome dee Ordoo* 
nances, par M. Pa«toret. 
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retiuirkable that the epoch of appanages on bo great a scale 
was the reign of St. Louis, whose efforts were constantly 
directed against feudal independence. Yet he invested his 
brothers with the counties of Poitou, Anjou, and Artois, 
and his sons with those of Clermont and Alen9on. This 
practice, in later times, produced very mischievous conse- 
quences. 

Under a second class of events that contributed to destroy 
the spirit of the feudal system we may reckon the abolition 
of villenage, the increase of commerce and consequent opu- 
lence of merchants and artisans, and especially the institu- 
tions of free cities and boroughs. This is one of the most 
important and interesting steps in the progress of society 
during the middle ages, and deserves particular consider- 
ation. 

The provincial cities under the Roman empire enjoyed, as 
is well known, a municipal magistracy and the p^ ^^ 
right of internal regulation. Nor was it repug- ehartend 
nant to the spirit of the Frank or Grothic con- ^°*' 
querors to leave them in possession of these privileges. It 
was long believed, however, that little, if any, satisfactory 
proof of their preservation, either in France or Italy, could 
be found ; or, at least, if they had ever existed, that they 
were wholly swept away in the former country during the 
confusion of the ninth century, which ended in the establish- 
ment of the feudal system. 

Every town, except within the royal domains, was subject 
to some lord. In episcopal cities the bishop possessed a 
considerable authority ; and in many there was a class of 
resident nobility. But this subject has been better eluci- 
dated of late years ; and it has been made to appear that 
instances of municipal government were at least not rare, 
especially in the south of France, throughout the long 
period between the fall of the western empire and the be- 
^nning of the twelfth century,^ though becoming far more 
common in its latter part 

The earliest charters of community granted to towns in 
France have been commonly referred to the time Bariieit 
of Louis VI. Noyon, St. Quentm, Laon, and ®**'^"- 
Amiens appear to have been the first that received emanci- 

1 [NoTB xvm.] 
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pation at the hands of this prince.^ The chief towns in the 
royal domains were successivelj admitted to the same privi- 
leges during the reigns of Louis VI^ Louis VII., and Philip 
Augustus. This example was gradually followed by the 
peers and other barons ; so that by the end of the thirteenth 
century the custom had prevailed over all France. It has 
OkiuMof heen sometimes imagined that the crusades had 
S«°^°'t to ^ mAterial influence in promoting the erection of 
b* fouod in communities. Those expeditions would have re- 
thAcruoMiM, pjj^ Europe for the prodigality of crimes and 
miseries which attended them if this notion were founded 
in reality. But I confess that in this, as in most other 
respects, their beneficial consequences appear to me very 
much exaggerated. The cities of Itidy obtained their 
internal liberties by gradual encroachments, and by the con* 
cessions of the Franconian emperors. Those upon the 
Rhine owed many of their privileges to the same monarchs, 
whose cause they had espoused in the rebellions of Grermany. 
Li France the charters granted by Louis the Fat could hard- 
ly be connected with the first crusade, in which the crown 
had taken no part, and were long prior to the second. It 
was not till fitly years afterwards that the barons seem to 
have trod in hil Lps by granting charter to their vassals, 
and these do not appear to have been particularly related in 
time to any of the crusades. Still less can the corporations 
erected by Henry II. in England be ascribed to these holy 
wars, in which our country had hitherto taken no consider- 
able share. 

The establishment of chartered towns in France has also 
nor In ^^^° ascribed to deliberate policy. "Louis the 

deiibezmte Gross," says Robertson, " in order to create some 
^"*'^' power that might counterbalance those potent 

vassals who controlled or gave law to the crown, first 
adopted the plan of conferring new privileges on the towns 
situated within his own domain." Yet one does not im- 
mediately perceive what strength the king could acquire by 
granting these extensive privileges within his own domains, 
if the great vassals were only weakened, as he asserts after- 
wards, by following his example. In what sense, besides, 
can it be meant that Noyon or Amiens, by obtaining certain 

1 OrdonnanoM diM RoU, ubi nipra, p. 7. These ohaiten an u old u 1110, Imt 
the predae date ia unknown. 
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franchues, became a power that could counterbalance the 
duke of Normandj or count of Champagne? It is more 
natural to impute thia measure, both in the king and his 
barons, to their pecuniarj eugencies ; for we could hardly 
doubt that their concessions were sold at the highest price, 
even if the existing charters did not exhibit the fullest proof 
of it.^ It is obvious, however, that the coarser methods of 
rapine must have grown obsolete, and the rights of the in- 
habitants of towns to property established, before they could 
enter into any compact with their lord for the cirenm- 
purchase of liberty. Guibert, abbot of St. No- J[^^„ 
gent, near Laon, relates the establishment of aibetrwty 
community in that city with circumstances, that, in ®' ^^**'*' 
the main, might probably occur in any other place. Con- 
tinual acts of violence and robbery having been committed, 
which there was no police adequate to prevent, the clergy 
and principal inhabitants agreed to enfi*anchise the populace 
for a sum of money, and to bind the whole society by regula- 
tions for general security. These conditions were gladly ac- 
cepted ; the money was paid, and the leading men swore to 
maintain the privileges of the inferior freemen. The bishop 
of Laon, who happened to be absent, at first opposed this 
new institution, but was ultimately induced, by money, to take 
a similar oath ; and the community was confirmed by the 
king. Unluckily for himself, the bishop afterwards annulled 
the charter ; when the inhabitants, in despair at seeing them- 
selves reduced to servitude, rose and murdered him. This 
was in 1112 ; and Guibert's narrative certainly does not sup- 
port the opinion that charters of community proceeded from 
the policy of government. He seems to have looked upon 
them with the jealousy of a feudal abbot, and blames the 
bishop of Amiens for consenting to such an establishment in 
his city, from which, according to Guibert, many evils re- 
sulted. In his sermons, we are told, this abbot used to 
descant on ''those execrable communities, where serfs, 
against law and justice, withdraw themselves from the power 
of their lords." * 

In some cases they were indebted for success to their own 
courage and love of liberty. Oppressed by the exactions of 
their superiors, they had recoui*se to arms, and united them- 

1 Ordoananoes dM Bob, t. zi. prtftoe, * Hilt. LitUnin d« la Frenoe, t. x. 448 : 
p. 18 0t 50 Da Cange, too. Gommniila. 
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selves in a common league, confirmed bj oatli, for the sake 
of redress. One of these associations took place at Mans as 
early as 1067, and, though it did not produce anj charter of 
privileges, is a proof of the spirit to which ultimatelj the 
superior classes were obliged to submit^ Several charters 
bear witness that this spirit of resistance was justified hy op- 
pression. Louis VII. frequently declares the tyranny exer- 
cised over the towns to be his motive for enfranchising them. 
Thus the charter of Mantes, in 1150, is said to be given 
" pro nimii oppressione pauperum : " that of Compiegne, in 
1153, "propter enormitates clericorum:" that of Dourlens, 
granted by the count of Ponthieu in 1202, ** propter injurias 
et molestias a potentibus terras bui^nsibus frequenter il^ 
latas."* 

The privileges which these towns of France derived from 
The extent ^^^^ charters were surprisingly extensive ; espe- 
oT their daily if we do not suspect some of them to be mere- 
privitog-. 1 J in confirmation of previous usages. They were 
made capable of possessing common property, and authorized 
to use a common seal as the symbol of their incorporation. 
The more oppressive and ignominious tokens of subjection, 
such as the fine paid to the lord for permission to marry their 
children, were abolished. Their payments of rent or tribute 
were limited both in amount and as to the occasions when 
they might be demanded : and these were levied by assessors 
of their own electing. Some obtained an exemption from 
assisting their lord in war ; others were only bound to follow 
him when he personally commanded ; and almost all limited 
their service to one, or, at the utmost, very few days. If 
they were persuaded to extend its duration, it was, like thai 
of feudal tenants, at the cost of their superior. Their cus- 
toms, as to succession and other matters of private right, 
were reduced to certainty, and, for the most part, laid down 
in the charter of incorporation. And the observation of 
these was secured by the most valuable privilege which the 
chartered towns obtained — that of exemption from the juris- 
diction, as well of the royal as the territorial judges. They 
were subject only to that of magistrates, either whoUy elected 
by themselves, or, in some places, with a greater or less par- 
ticipation of choice in the lord. They were empowered to 

> Baoneil dw Historians, t. zIt. pr^lhoe • OrdonmuioM des Bois, t. zL prtter, 
P es. p. 17. 
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make special rules, or, as we call them, bj-laws, so as not to 
oontravene the provisions of their charter, or the ordinanci'8 
of the king.^ 

It was undoubtedly far from the intention of those barons 
who conferred such immunities upon their subjects* 
to relinquish their own superiority and rights not STSST**" 
expressly conceded. But a remarkable change towos with 
took place in the beginmng of the thirteenth cen- ^ °'- 
tury, which affected, in a high degree, the feudal constitu 
tion of France. Towns, distrustful of their lord's fidelity^ 
sometimes called in the king as guarantee of his engage- 
ments. The first stage of royal interference led to a more 
extensive measure. Philip Augustus granted letters of safe- 
gaard to communities dependent upon the barons, assuring 
to them his own protection and patronage.^ And this was 
followed up so quickly by the court, if we believe some wri- 
ters, that in the next reign Louis VIII. pretended to the im- 
mediate sovereignty over all chartered towns, in exdusion 
of their original lords.' Nothing, perhaps, had so decisive 
an effect in subverting the feudal aristocracy. The barons 
perceived, too late, that, for a price long since lavished in 
prodigal magnificence or useless warfare, they had suffered 
the source of their wealth to be diverted, and the nerves of 
their strength to be severed. The government prudently 
respected the privileges secured by charter. Philip the 
Long established an officer in all large towns to preserve 
peace by an armed police ; but though subject to the orders 
of the crown, he was elected by the burgesses, and they took 
a mutual oath of fidelity to each other. Thus shielded under 
the king's mantle, they ventured to encroach upon the neigh- 
boring lords, and to retaliate for the long oppression of the 
commonalty.* Every citizen was bound by oath to stand by 

1 Ordoniumoefl des Rois, prMtoes anz manoir, howerer, ilxtjr jmn afterwardi^ 

tomea xl. et zil.; Da Cange, toc. Com- lays it down ihat no one oan erect « 

mania, Hoetli ; Gazpentier, Sappl. ad Da commnne without the king's consent, 

Oange, t. Hoetto ; IfabW, Obaerrations o. 60, p. 268. And this was an nnqnes* 

snr THlst. de France, 1. Ul. o. 7. tlonabTe maxim In the fburteenth cen* 

s Hably, Obeeirations sur PHlst. de tnzy. — Ordonnancee, t. xl. p. 29. 
Prance, 1. ill. e. 7. « In the charter of Philip Angostus to 

s Reputabat drltates omnes saas esse, the town of Roye In Picnrdy, we read, 

In quibus commnnln essent. I mention If any stranger, whether noble or TUleln, 

this In deference to Dn Caoge, Mably, commits a wrong against the town, the 

and others, who assume the &ct as In- mayor shall summon him to aniiwer fbr 

contmrertible ; but the passage b only It, and If he does not obey the nammons 

In a monkish chronicler, whose authority, the mayor and Inhabitants may go and 

vera It eren more explicit, woold not destroy his house, in which we (the king) 

wttgfi much in a matter of law. Bean- will lend them oar assistance, if the hooM 
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the common cause against all aggressors, and this obligadon 
was abundantly fulfilled. In order to swell their numbers, 
it became the practice to admit all who came to reside with- 
in their walls to the rights of burghership, even though they 
were viUeins appurtenant to the soil of a master from whom 
they had escaped.^ Others, having obtained the same privi- 
leges, continued to dwell in the country ; but, upon any dis- 
pute with their lords, called in the assistance of their 
community. Philip the Fair, erecting certain communes in 
Languedoc, gave to any who would declare on oath that he 
was aggrieved by the lord or his officers the right of being 
admitted a burgess of the next town, upon paying one mark 
of silver to the king, and purchasing a tenement of a defi- 
nite value. But the neglect of this condition and several 
other abuses are enumerated in an instrument of Charles 
v., containing the complaints made by the nobility and rich 
ecclesiastics of the neighborhood.* In his reign the feudal 
independence had so completely yielded, that fiie court be- 
gan to give in to a new policy, which was ever after pur- 
sued ; that of maintaining the dignity and privileges of the 
noble class against those attacks which wealth and liberty 
encouraged the plebeians to make upon them. 
^^ The maritime towns of the south of France 

towQfl entered into separate alliances with foreign states ; 

^dAMndtent ^ Narbounc with Genoa in 1166, and Montpel- 
lier in the next century. At the death of Ray- 
be too stronfc fbr th» burgenes to pull gnedoe, t. ill. p. 116. Th« torritoiy of a 
down : except the cem of one of our oommune wu called Pax (p. 186} ; an 
TaMals, wboM house shall not be de- expresslTe word. 

atroyed; but he »hall not be allowed to > One of the moat remarkable priri- 
enter the town till ho has made amends leges of chartered towns waa that of con- 
at the difloretlon of the mayor and Jurats, ferring freedom on runaway aerfr. If they 
Ordonnances des Rols, t. xi. p. 228. This were not reclaimed by their masters with- 
■ummary process could only, as I con- in a certain time. This was a pretty 
cefve, be employed if the house was situ- general law. Si quia natlma quiets per 
ated within the Jurisdiction of the com- unum annum et unum diem in aliquA 
mune. See Charter of Crespy, id. p. 258. TillSl pririleglatft manseiit, ita quod in 
In other cases the application Ibr redress eorum communem gyldam tanquam cMm 
was to be made in the first instance to receptus fherit, eo ip^o i Tillenafpo lifae- 
the lord of the territory wherein the do- rabitnr. Glanril, 1. ▼. e. 6. The cities 
linquent resided. But upon his &lling of Languedoc had the same privilege, 
to enforce satisflietlon, the mayor and Vaissette, t. ill. p. 628. 680. And the 
Jurats might satisfy themselres ; liceat editor of the Ordonnances speaks of it ns 
Justitiam quaorere, prout potemnt ; that general, p. 44. A similar custom wwt 
bf might pull down his house provided established in Germany ; but the term 
they could. Mably positively madntains of prescription was, in some places at 
the communes to have had the right of least, much longer thaa a year and a 
levying war, 1. ill. c. 7. And Br^quigny day. Pfeflfel, t. i. p. 294. 
•aems to coincide with him. Ordonnan- * Martenne, Theeaur. Anecd. t. L p. 
•ti, pr^lhoe, p. 46 ; see also Hist, de Lan- 1616. 
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mond YII., Avignon, Aries, and Marseilles affected to set up 
republican goverumenta; but they were soon brought into 
subjection.^ The independent character of maritime towns 
was not peculiar to those of the southern provinces. Ed- 
ward II. and £dward III. negotiated and entered into alli- 
ances with the towns of Flanders, to which neither their count 
nor the king of France were parties.^ Even so late as the 
reign of Louis XI. the duke of Burgundy did not hesitate to 
address the citizens of Rouen, in consequence of the capture 
of some ships, as if they had formed an independent state.' 
This evidently arose out of the ancient customs of private 
warfare, which, long after they were repressed by a stricter 
police at home, continued with lawless violence on the ocean, 
and gave a character of piracy to the oonmierdal enterprise 
of the middle ages. 

Notwithstanding the forces which in opposite directions 
assailed the feudal system from the enhancement ^g^oktary 
of royal prerogative, and the elevation of the Berrieo of 
chartered towns, its resistance would have been tenants 
much longer, but for an intrinsic decay. No po- JJ°^^'Jf^ 
litical institution can endure which does not rivet 
itself to the hearts of men by ancient prejudice or acknowl- 
edged interest The feudal compact had originally much of 
this character. Its principle of vitality was warm and ac- 
tive. In fulfilling the obligations of mutual assistance and 
fidelity by military service, the energies of friendship were 
awakened, and the ties of moral sympathy superadded 
to those of positive compact. While private wars were at 
their height, the connection of lord and vassal grew dose and 
cordial, in proportion to the keenness of their enmity towards 
others. It was not the object of a baron to disgust and im- 
poverish his vavassors by enhancing the profits of seigniory ; 
for there was no rent of such price as blood, nor any labor 
80 serviceable as that of the sword. 

But the nature of feudal obligation was far better adapted 
to the partial quarrels of neighboring lords than to the wars 
of kingdoms. Customs, founded upon the poverty of the 
smaller gentry, had limited their martial duties to a period 
never exceeding forty days, and diminished according to the 
Rubdivisions of the fief. They could undertake an expedi- 

1 Velly, t. It. p. 446, t. t. p. 97 * Garnkr, t. xfU. p. 896. 

* Rymer, t. ir. piMun 
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tion, but not a campaign ; thej could bum an open town, but 
had seldom leisure to besiege a fortress. Hence, when the 
kings of France and England were engaged in wars which, 
on our side at least, might be termed national, the inefficiency 
of the feudal militia became evident It was not easy to 
employ the military tenants of England upon the frontiers 
of Normandy and the Isle of France, within the limits of 
their term of service. When, under Henry II. and Richard 
I., the scene of war was frequently transferred to the Gar 
ronne or the Charente, this was still more impracticable. 
The first remedy to which sovereigns had recourse was to 
keep their vassals in service after the expiration of their 
forty days, at a stipulated rate of pay.^ But this was 
frequently neither convenient to the tenant, anxious to 
return back to his household, nor to the king, who could not 
readily defray the charges of an army.' Something was to 
be devised more adequate to the exigency, though less suita- 
ble to the feudal spirit By the feudal law the fief was, in 
strictness, forfeited by neglect of attendance upon the lord's 
expedition. A milder usage introduced a fine, which, how- 
ever, was generally rather heavy, and assessed at discretion. 
An instance of th^ kind has been noticed in an earlier part 
of the present chapter, from the muster-roll of Philip the 
Bold's expedition against the count de Foix. The first Nor- 
man kings of England made these amercements very oppres- 
sive. But when a pecuniary payment became the regular 
course of redeeming personal service, which, under the name 
of escuage, may be referred to the reign of Henry II., it 
was essential to liberty that the military tenant should not 
lie at the mercy of the crown.' Accordingly, one of the 
most important provisions contained in the Magna Charta of 
John secures the assessment of escuage in parliament This 
is not renewed in the charter of Henry IH., but the practice 
during his reign was confonnable to its spirit 

The feudal military tenures had superseded that earlier 

iDuCange, etCarpentier, Toe^Hostifl. guedoe. At that of Angen, in 1280, 

* There are sereral instanoee where nearly the same thing oeoarred. — M. 

armies broke up, at the ezpiratton of Paris, p. 806. 

their limited term of service, in oonse- * Madoz, Hist, cf Bzoheqnor. o. 16, 

qnence of disagreement with the sorer^ conceires that eeouage maj have been 

eign. Thus, at the siege of Arignon in levied by Henry I.; the earliest mention 

1^6, Theobald count of Champagne re- of it, however, in a record, is under 

tired with his troops, that he might not Henry II. in 1158.— Lvttalton's Hlit. of 

promote the king's designs upon Lan- Henzy II. vol. iv. p. IB 
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system of public defence which called upon every man, and 
especially every landholder, to protect his country.* The 
relations of a vassal came in place of those of a subject and 
a citizen. This was the revolution of the ninth century. In 
the twelfth and thirteenth another innovation rather more 
gradually prevailed, and marks the third period in jsmpiOTment 
the military history of Europe. Mercenary troops of meroenaiy 
were substituted for the feudal mihtia. Undoubt- ^'^^p** 
edly there could never have been a time when valor was nol 
to be purchased with money ; nor could any employment of 
surplus wealth be more natural either to the ambitious or the 
weak. But we cannot expect to find numerous testimonies 
of facts of this description.' In public national history I am 
aware of no instance of what may be called a regular army 
more ancient than the body-guards, or huscarles, of Canute 
the Great These select troops amounted to six thousand men, 
on whom he probably relied to ensure the subjection of Eng- 



1 Sfeiy oiHaen, however extenaiTe 
may be hli privileges. Is natuzmlly bound 
to repel innurion. A oommoa lising of 
tiie people tn anni, though not alwayi 
the moet eonrenient mode of re«iatance, 
hi one to which all goTsrnmentg have a 
light to reMTt. Vofumuti, sayi Charles 
Hbm Bald, ntenjasciinqne nostrom homo, 
in ci^uscunqae regno dt. cum seniore 
guo in hostem, vel alils suls utilitatibus 
nergat; nisi tails xegni invaaio, quam 
Lantwri dieant (qaod absit), aoclderit 
Qt omnia popnlus Ulius regni ad earn re- 

Sllendam communiter perg&t. Balurii 
kpitularia, t. ii. n. 44. This verv ancient 
mention of the Landwfhr^ or insurreo- 
ttonal militia, so signally called Ibrth in 
the prerant age, inll strike the reader. 

The obligation of bearing anus in de- 
fensive warlhre was peculiarly incumbent 
on the freeholder or alodialist. It made 
part of the trinoda neceMitas, in Eng- 
land, erroneously confounded by some 
writers with a feudal military tenure. 
But when these latter tenures became 
nearly universal, the original principles 
of public defence were almost obliterated, 
and I know not how fer alodial proprie- 
tors, where they existed, were called upon 
fbr service. Kings did not. however, al- 
ways dispense with such aid as the lower 
people could supply. Louis the Fat call- 
ed out the militia of towns and parishes 
Boder their priests, who marched at their 
head, though they did not actually com- 
ntand them in battle. In the charters of 
tneorporation which towns received the 
number of troops required was usually 
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expressed. These formed the inihntry of 
the French armies, perhaps more numer- 
ous than formidable to an enemy. la 
the war of the snme prince with the em- 
peror Henry V. all the population of the 
flrontier provinces was called out ; for the 
militia of the counties of Rheims and 
Ghftlons is said to have amounted to 
sixty thousand men. Philip IV. sump 
moned one foot-eoldier for every twenty 
hearths to take the field after (he battle 
of Courtmi. (Daniel, Hist, de la Ifllice 
Fran^se ; VeUy, t. iU. p. 68, t. vii. p. 
287.) Commissions of array, either to 
call out the whole population, or, as was 
more common, to selMt the most service 
able by forced impressment, occur in 
English records fh)m the reign of Edward 
I. (Stuart's View of Society, p. 400) ; and 
there are even several writs directed to 
the bishops, ei^olning them to oause all 
eoelesiastieal persons to be arrayed and 
armed on account of an expected in- 
vasion.— Rymer, t. vi. p. 728 (46 B. in A 
t. vii. p. m (1 B. U.), and t. viii. p. 270 
(8 H. IV.) 

* The prefeoe to the eleventh volume 
of RecueU des Historiens, p. 282, notices 
the word solidarii, for hired soldiers, as 
early as 1080. It was pn)bably unusual 
at that time ; though in Roger Hoveden, 
Ordericus Vitalis, and other writers of 
the twelfth century, it occurs not very 
nnfrequently. We may perhaps conjec- 
ture the abbots, as both the richest and 
the most defenceless, to have been the 
first who availed themselves of merce- 
nary valor. 
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land. A code of martial law compiled for their regulation is 
extant in substance ; and thej are reported to have displayed 
a miHtarj spirit of mutual union, of which their master stood 
in awe.^ Harold II. is also said to have had Danish soldiers 
in pay. But the most eminent example of a mercenary army 
is that by whose assistance William achieved the conquest 
of England. Historians concur in representing this force to 
have consisted of sixty thousand men. He afterwards hired 
soldiers from various regions to resist an invasion from 
Norway. William Rufus pursued the same course. Hired 
troops did not, however, in general form a considerable 
portion of armies till the wars of Henry U. and Philip 
Augustus. Each of these monarchs took into pay large 
bodies of mercenaries, chiefly, as we may infer from their 
appellation of Braban9ons, enlisted from the Netherlands. 
These were always disbanded on cessation of hostilities ; and, 
unfit for any habits but of idleness and license, oppressed 
the peasantry and ravaged the country without control. But 
their soldier-like principles of indiscriminate obedience, still 
more than their courage and field-discipline, rendered them 
dear to kings, who dreaded the free spirit of a feudal army. 
It was by such a foreign force that John saw himself on the 
point of abrogating the Great Charter, and reduced his 
barons to the necessity of tendering his kingdom to a prince 
of France.* 

It now became manifest that the probabilities of war 
inclined to the party who could take the field with selected 
and experienced soldiers. The command^ of money was the 
eommand of armed hirelings, more sure and steady in battle, as 

1 For these flurts, of which I remember They were distingalshed bj their dnn 

DO mention in Enelish history, I am in- and golden omamenta. Their manners 

debtedto the Danish collection of Lan- towards each other were ref^ulated ; quar- 

Sbek, Scriptores Rerum Danicarum rels and abusire words saluted to a 

edii Myi. Though the Leges Castrensis penalty. All disputes, eren respecting 

Oanuti Hagnl, published by him, t. iii. fands, were settled among themselves at 

p. 141, are not in their original statutory their general parliament. A singular 

form, they proceed from the pen of story h told, which, if faise, may still 

Sweno, the earliest Danish historian, who illustrate the traditionary character cf 

lived under Waldemar L. less than a these guards : that, Canute haying killed 

century and a half after Canute. I ap- one of their body in a fit of anger, it 

Sly the word huscarle, fiuniliar in Anglo- was debated -wheti^er the king should in- 

azon documeuts, to these military re- our the 1^^ penalty of deaUi ; and this 

tainers, on the authority of Langebek, in wmi only compromised by his kxmelinc 

another place, t. U.p. 454. The object of on a cushion oefore the assembly, and 

Canute^s institutions waa to produce an awaiting their permission to rise. T. liL 

uniformity of discipline and conduct p. 160. 
among bis soldiers, and thus to separate * Matt. Pans, 
them more decidedly from the people. 
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we must confess with shame, than the patriot citizen. Though 
the nobiiitj still composed in a great degree the strength of an 
army, jet thej served in a new character ; their animating 
spirit was that of chivalry rather than of feudal tenure ; their 
connection with a superior was personal rather than territoriaL 
The crusades had probably a material tendency to effectuate 
this revolution by substituting, what was inevitable in those 
expeditions, a voluntary stipendiary service for one of abso- 
lute obligation.^ It is the opinion of Daniel that in the thir- 
teenth century all feudal tenants received pay, even during 
their prescribed term of service.* This does not appear con- 
sonant to the law of fiefs ; yet their poverty may often have 
rendered it impossible to defray the cost of equipment on 
distant expeditions. A large proportion of the expense must 
in all cases have fallen upon the lord ; and hence that per- 
petually increasing taxation, the effects whereof we have 
lately been investigating. 

A feudal army, however, composed of all tenants in chief 
and their vassals, still presented a formidable array. It is 
▼ery long before the paradox is generally admitted that 
numbers do not necessarily contribute to the intrinsic effi- 
ciency of armies. Philip lY. assembled a great force by 
publishing the arriere-ban, or feudal summons, for his un- 
happy expedition against the Flemings. A small and more 
disciplined body of troops would not, probably, have met 
with the discomfiture of Courtray. Edward I. and Edward 
II. frequently called upon those who owed military service, 
in their invasions pf Scotland.' But in the French wars of 
Sdward III. the whole, I think, of his army served for pay, 
and was raised by contract with men of rank and infiuence, 
who received wages for every soldier according to his station 
and the arms he bore. The rate of pay was so remarkably 
high, that, unless we imagine a vast profit to have beea 
intended for the contractors, the private lancers and even 
archers must have been chiefiy taken from the middling 

1 JoloTllle, In WTBTal pasngM, inti- * Sit. d« la HlUoe Tnn^alfle, p. 84. 

mates thftt most of the knights wrrlng In The use of meroeoaiy troops prevajlpd 

St. Loub's crusade reoeiTo'd pay, dther much in Germany during the thirteenth 

Arom their superior lord, if he i^wre on century. Schmidt, t.ir. p. 89. In Italy 

the expedition, or from some other, into it was also very common ; though its 

whose serrlee they entered Ibr the time, general adoption is to be referred to the 

He set out himself with ten knights, commencement of the succeeding age. 

■whom he afterwards found it difllcalt > Rymer, t. lit. p. 178, 189, 199, et alib' 

enough to maiatain. — Collection des Bsepius. 
Mteaolrei, t. L p. 49, and t. ii. p. 58. 
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classes, the smaller gentry, or rich jeomanrj of England.^ 
This part of Edward's military system was probably a lead- 
ing cause of his superiority over the French, among whom 
the feudal tenantry were called into the field, and swelled their 
unwieldy armies at Crecy and Poitiers. Both parties, how- 
ever, in this war employed mercenary troops. Philip had 
15,000 Italian crossbow-men at Grecy. It had for some time 
before become the trade of soldiers of fortune to enlist under 
leaders of the same description as themselves in companies 
of adventure, passing from <»ie service to another, uncon- 
cerned as to the cause in which they were retained. These 
military adventurers played a more remarkable part in Italy 
than in France, though not a little troublesome to the latter 
country. The feudal tenures had at least furnished a loyal 
native militia, whose duties, though much limited in the ex- 
tent, were defined by usage and enforced by principle. They 
gave place, in an evil hour for the people and eventually for 
sovereigns, to contracts with mutinous hirelings, generally 
strangers, whose valor in the day of battle inadequately re- 
deemed their bad faith and vexatious rapacity. Fraoce, in 
her calamitous period under Charles Vl. and Charles \Jl^ 
experienced the full effects of military licentiousness. At the 
expulsion of the English, robbery and disorder were substi- 
tuted for the more specious plundering of war. Perhaps few 
ibtabiiflh- measures have ever been more popular, as few 
ment of a certainly have been more politic, than the estab- 
foroe by Ushment of regular companies of troops by an ordi- 
Chartevn. nance of Charles VII. m 1444.« These may justly 
pass for the earliest institution of a standing army in Europe, 
though some Italian princes had retained troops constantly in 
their pay, but prospectively to hostilities, which were seldom 

1 Many proolb of fchto may be addnoed * The estates at Orleans In 14S9 bad 

from Rymer'B Collection. The IbllowlDg adySsed this measure^ ss la redted in the 

Is from Brady^s History of Bngland, toI. preamble of the ordinanee. Ordonnan- 

11. Appendix, p. 86. The wages allowed oes dee Bols, t. zli. p. 812. Sismondi ob- 

by contract in 1S46, were for an earl, 6a. serree (toI. xill. p. 8G2) that Tery Uttle is 

8d. per day; for barons and bannerets, to be found in historians abont thees- 

4s. ; for knJghts, 2s. ; for squires. Is. ; for tablishment of these compagnies d'or- 

archers and hobelers (light eayatfy), 6ef.; donnanee, though the most important 

for archers on foot, 8^ ; for Webihmen, oTent In the re^ of Ofaaries VII. The 

2d. Th&«e sums multiplied by about 24, old soldiers of fortune who pillaged the 

to bring them on a level with the present oountry either entered into these eom- 

Talue of money [1818], will show the pay paniee or were disbanded, and after thdv 

to have been extremelv ht^. The oay- dispenrion were readily made amenable 

airy of course, furnished themselres to the law. This writer is exoeodlntfy 

with horses and equipments, as well as frdl on the suk^^t. 
arms, which were Tery ezpenriye. See 
too Chap. I. p. 77, of this yolume. 
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long intermitted. Fifteen companies were composed each of 
a hundred men at arms, or lancers ; and, in the language of 
that age, the whole bodj was one thousand ^ve hundred 
lances. But each lancer had three archers, a coutiller, or 
soldier armed with a knife, and a page or valet attached to 
him, all serving on horseback — so that the fifteen companies 
amounted to nine thousand cavaliy.^ From these small be- 
ginnings, as they must appear in modem times, arose the 
regular armj of France, which every succeeding king was 
solicitous to augment The ban was sometimes convoked, 
that is, the possessors of fiefs were called upon for military 
service in subsequent ages ; but with more of ostentation than 
real efficiency. 

The feudal compact, thus deprived of its original efficacy, 
soon lost the respect and attachment which had p^^ ^^ 
attended it^ Homage and investiture became un- feadai 
meaning ceremonies ; the incidents of relief and p**"^!*^- 
aid were felt as burdensome exactions. And indeed the 
rapacity with which these were levied, especially by our 
Norman sovereigns and their barons, was of itself sufficient to 
extinguish all the generous feelings of vassalage. Thus 
galled, as it were, by the armor which he was compelled to 
wear, but not to use, the military tenant of England looked 
no longer with contempt upon the owner of lands in socage, 
who held his estate with almost the immunities of an alodial 
proprietor. But the profits which the crown reaped from 
wanbhips, and perhaps the prejudices of lawyers, prevented 
the abolition of military tenures till the restoration of Charles 
n. In France the fiefs of noblemen were very unjustly 
exempted from all territorial taxation, though the tailles of 
later dmes had, strictly speaking, only superseded the aids to 
which they had been always liable. The distinction, it is well 
known, was not annihilated till that event which annihilated 
all distinctions, the French revolution. 

It is remarkable that, although the feudal system established 
in England upon the Conquest broke in very much upon our 
andent Saxon liberties — though it was attended with harsher 
servitudes than in any other country, particularly those two 
intolerable burdens, wardship and marriage — yet it has in 
general been treated with more favor by English than French 

1 Sanlel, EOft. de la MUice Vsan^alfle, p. 266 ; Villant, Hist, ds France, t. zr 
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writers. The hardiness with which the ancient barons re- 
sisted their sovereign, and the noble struggles which they 
made for civil hbertj, especially in that Great Charter, the 
basement at least, if not the foundation, of our free constitu- 
tion, have met with a kindred sympathy in the bosoms of 
Englishmen; while, from an opposite feeling, the French 
have been shocked at that aristocratic independence which 
cramped the prerogatives and obscured the lustre of their 
crown. Yet it is precisely to this feudal policy that France 
is indebted for that which is ever dearest to her children, 
their national splendor and power. That kingdom would 
have been irretrievably dismembered in the tenth century, if 
the laws of feudal dependence had not preserved its integrity. 
Empires of unwieldy bulk, like that of Charlemagne, have 
several times been £ssolved bj the usurpation of provincial 
governors, as is recorded both in ancient history and in that 
of the Mahometan dynasties in the East What question can 
there be that the powerful dukes of Guienne or counts of 
Toulouse would have thrown off all connection with the 
crown of France, when usurped by one of their equals, if the 
slight dependence of vassalage had not been sul»tituted for 
legitimate subjection to a sovereign ? 

It is the previous state of society, under the grandchildren 
of Charlemagne, which we must always keep in mind, if we 
would appreciate the effects of the feudal system upon the 
welfare of mankind. The institutions of the eleventh century 
must be compared with those of the ninth, not with the ad- 
vanced civilization of modem times. If the view that I have 
taken of those dark ages is correct, the state of anarchy 
which we usually term feudal was the natural result of a vast 
and barbarous empire feebly administered, and the cause 
rather than effect of the general establishment of feudal ten- 
ures. These, by preserving the mutual relations of the whole, 
kept alive the feeling of a common country and common 
duties, and settled, aHer the lapse of ages, into the free con- 
stitution of England, the firm monarchy of France, and the 
federal union of Grermany. 

The utility of any form of polity may be estimated by its 
effect upon national greatness and security, upon civil liberty 
and private rights, upon the tranquillity and order of society, 
upon the increase and difiusion of wealth, or upon the 
general tone of moral sentiment and energy. The feudal 
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oonstitntioD was certainly, as has been observed Genntmi 
ahreadj, little adapted for the defence of a mighty Sf^tSe** 
kingdom, far less for schemes of conquest But as ~*J"J5P* 
it prevailed alike in several adjacent countries, none muiting 
had anything to fear from the mOitary superiority ^^JJ^f*** 
of its neighbors. It was this inefficiency of the system. 
feudal militia, perhaps, that saved Europe during the middle 
ages from the danger of universal monarchy. In times when 
princes had little notion of confederacies for mutual protec- 
tion, it is hard to say what might not have been the successes 
of an Otho the Great, a Frederic Barbarossa, or a Philip 
Augustus, if they could have wielded the whole force of their 
subjects whenever their ambition required. If an empire 
equaUy extensive with that of Charlemagne, and supported by 
military despotism, had been formed about the twelfth or 
thirteenth centuries, the seeds of commerce and liberty, just 
then beginning to shoot, would have perished, and Europe, 
reduced to a barbarous servitude, might have fallen before 
the free barbarians of Tartary. 

If we look at the feudal polity as a scheme of civil free- 
dom, it bears a noble countenance. To the feudal law it is 
owing that the very names of right and privilege were not 
swept away, as in Asia, by the desolating hand of power. 
The tyranny which, on every favorable moment, was break 
ing through all barriers, would have rioted without control, 
if, when the people were poor and disunited, the nobility had 
Bot been brave and free. So &r as the sphere of feudality 
extended, it difiiised the spirit of liberty and the notions of 
private right Every one I think will acknowledge this who 
considers the limitations of the services of vassalage, so cau- 
tiously marked . in those law-books which are the records of 
customs, the reciprocity of obligation between the lord and 
his tenant, the consent required in every measure of a legis- 
lative or a general nature, the security, above all, which every 
vassal found in the administration of justice by his peers, and 
even (we may in this sense say) in the trial by combat The 
bulk of the people, it is true, were degraded by servitude ; 
but this had no connection with the feudal tenures. 

The peace and good order of society were not promoted 
by this system. Though private wars did not originate in 
the feudal customs, it is impossible to doubt that they were 
perpetuated by so convenient an institution, which indeed 
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owed its universal establishment to no other cause. And as 
predominant habits of warfare are totally irreconcilable with 
those of industry, not merely by the immediate works of 
destruction which render its efforts unavailing, but through 
that contempt of peaceful occupations which they produce, 
the feudal system must have been intrinsically adverse to the 
accumulation of wealth and the improvement of those arts 
which mitigate the evils or abridge the labors of mankind. 

But as a school of moral discipline the feudal institutions 
were perhaps most to be valued. Society had sunk, for sev« 
eral centuries after the dissolution of the Roman empire, 
into a condition of utter depravity, where, if any vices could 
be selected as more eminently characteristic than others, 
they were falsehood, treachery, and ingratitude. In slowly 
purging off the lees of this extreme corruption, the feudal 
spirit exerted its ameliorating influence. Violation of faith 
stood first in the catalogue of crimes, most repugnant to the 
very essence of a feudal tenure, most severely and promptly 
avenged, most branded by general infamy. The feudal 
law-books breathe throughout a spirit of honorable obliga- 
tion. The feudal course of jurisdiction promoted, what trial 
by peers is peculiarly calculated to promote, a keener feeling 
and readier perception of moral as well as of legal distinc- 
tions. And as the judgment and sympathy of mankind are 
seldom mistaken, in these great points of veracity and justice, 
except through the temporary success of crimes, or the want 
of a definite standard of right, they gradually recovered 
themselves when law precluded the one and supplied the 
other. In the reciprocal services of lord and vassal there 
was ample scope for every magnanimous and disinterested 
energy. The heart of man, when placed in drcumstanoes 
which have a tendency to excite them, will seldom be defi- 
cient in such sentiments. No occasions could be more favora- 
ble than the protection of a fiuthfiil supporter, or the defence 
of a beneficent suzerain, against such powerful aggression as 
left little prospect except of sharing in his ruin. 

From these feelings engendered by the feudal relation has 
sprung up the peculiar sentiment of personal reverence 
and attachment towards a sovereign which we denominate 
loyalty; alike distinguishable from the stupid devotion of 
Eastern slaves, and from the abstract respect with which Gree 
citizens regard their chief magistrate. Men who had been 
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used to swear fealtj, to profess subjection, to follow, at home 
and in the field, a feudal superior and his family, easily 
transferred the same allegiance to the monarch. It was a 
very powerful feeling which could make the bravest men 
put up with slights and ill-treatment at the hands of their 
sovereign ; or call forth all the energies of disinterested 
exertion for one whom they never saw, and in whose char- 
acter there was nothing to esteem. In ages when the rights 
of the community were unfelt this sentiment was one great 
preservative of society ; and, though collateral or even sub- 
servient to more enlarged principles, it is still indispensable 
to the tranquillity and permanence of every monarchy. In a 
moral view loyalty has scarcely perhaps less tendency to 
refine and elevate the heart than patriotism itself; and holds 
a middle place in the scale of human motives, as they ascend 
from the grosser inducements of self-interest to the fiirther< 
ance of general happiness and conformity to the purposes of 
Infinite Wisdom. 
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Note I. Page 149. 

It is almost of coarse with the investigators of Teutonic 
antiquities to relj with absolute confidence on the authority 
of Tacitus, in his treatise ' De Moribus Grermanorum.' And 
it is indeed a noble piece of eloquence — a picture of man- 
ners so boldlj drawn, and, what is more to the purpose, so 
probable in all its leading characteristics, that we never hesi- 
tate, in reading, to believe. It is only when we have closed 
the book that a question may occur to our minds, whether 
the Roman writer, who had never crossed the Rhine, was 
altogether a sufficient witness for the internal history, the 
social institutions, of a people so remote and so dissimilar. 
But though the sources of Ids information do not appear, it 
is manifest that they were copious. His geographical details 
are minute, distinct and generally accurate. Perhaps in no 
instance have his representations of ancient Germany been 
falsified by direct testimony, if in a few circumstances there 
may be reason to suspect their exact faithfulness. 

In the very slight mention of German institutions which 
I have made in the text there can be nothing to excite doubt. 
They are what Tacitus might easily learn, and what, in i&ct, 
we find confirmed by other writers. But when he comes to 
a more exact description of the social constitution, and of 
the different orders of men, it may not be unreasonable to 
receive his testimony with a less unhesitating assent than has 
commonly been accorded to it A sentence, a word of 
Tacitus has passed for conclusive ; and no theory which they 
contradict would be admitted. A modem writer, however, 
has Justly pointed out that his informers might easily be 
deceived about the social institutions of the tribes beyond 
the Rhine ; and, in fact, it is not on Tacitus himself, but on 
these unknown authorities, that we rely for the fidelity of 
his representations. We may readily conceive, by our own 
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experience, the difficulty of obtaining a dear and exact 
knowledge of laws, customs, and manners for which we have 
no corresponding analogies. ^ Let us,'' says Luden to his 
countrymen, ''ask an enlightened Englishman who speaks 
Grerman concerning the political institutions of his country, 
and it will be surprising how httle we shall understand irom 
him. Ask him to explain what is a freeman, a freeholder, a 
copyholder, or a yeoman, and we shall find how hard it is to 
make national institutions and relations intelligible to a for- 
eigner." (Luden, Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes, vol. L 
p. 702.) 

This is of course not designed to undervalue the excellent 
work of Tacitus, to which almost exclusively we are indebted 
for any acquaintance with the progenitors of the Anglo- 
Saxons and the Franks, but to point out a general principle, 
which may be far better applied to inferior writers, that they 
give a color of their own country to their descriptions of 
foreign manners, and especially by the adoption of names only 
analogically appropriate. Thus the words senms, libertinus, 
ingenuits, nobilis^ are not necessarily to be understood in a 
Boman sense when Tacitus employs them in his treatise on 
Germany. Servtu is in Latin a slave ; but the German 
described by him under that name is the liditSy subject to a 
lord, and liable to payments, but not without limit, as he 
himself explains. '' Frumenti modum dominus, aut pecoris, 
aut vestis, ut colono, imperat ; et servus hactenus paret.** 
Here colonus, in the age of Tacitus, was as much a wrong 
-word in one direction as sermts was in another. For we 
believe that the colonus of early Borne was a tenant, or 
farmer, yielding rent, but absolutely a free man ; ^ though in 
the third century, afler barbarians had been settled on lands 
in the empire, we find it applied to a semi-servile condition 
It is more worthy to be observed that his account of th« 
kingly office among the Grermans is not quite consistent. 
Sometimes it appears as if peculiar to certain tribes, ^^ iis 
^entibus quae regnantur *' (c 25) ; and here he seems to speak 
of the power as very great, opposing it to liberty ; while at 
other times we are led to suppose an aristocratic senate and 
an ultimate right of decision in the people at large, with a 
very limited sovereign at the head (c 7, 11, &c.). This 
triple constitution has been taken by Montesquieu for the 

> Vide Taodolatl Lexicon. 
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foandation of oar own in the weU-known words — ^ Ce bean 
pv^t§me a ^t^ tronve dans lea bois." 

Note IL Page 150. 

It is not easy to explain these partitionfl made bj the bar- 
barous nations on their settlement in the empire ; and, what 
would be still more remarkable if historians were not so 
defective in that age, we find no mention of such partitions 
in any records, excepting their own laws and a few docu- 
ments of the same class. Montesquieu sajs, ^ Ces deux tiers 
n'^taient pas que dans certains quartiers qu'on leur assigna." 
(1. 80, c. 8). Troja seems to hold the same opinion as to 
^e first settlement of the Burgundians in Graul, but admits a 
general division in 471 : Storia d'ltalia nel medio evo (iiL 
1293). It is indeed impossible to get over the proof of such 
a partition, or at least one founded on a general law, arising 
from the fifty-fourth section of the Burgundian code : ^ Eodem 
tempore quo populus noster mancipionim terdam, et duas 
terrarum partes accepit" This code was promul^ted by 
Gundobald early in the sixth century. It contains sevenJ 
provisions protecting the Roman in the possession of his 
third against any encroachment of the hofpes, a word applied 
indifferently to both parties, as in common Latin, to hast and 
ffuesl. 

The word sortes^ which occurs both with the Burgundians 
and Visigoths, has often been referred to the general parti- 
tion, on the hypothesis that the lands had been distributed by 
lot This perhaps has no evidence except the erroneous 
inference from the word sotb^ but it is not wholly improbable. 
Savigny, indeed, observes that both the barbarian and the 
Roman estates were called sortes^ referring to Leges Yisi- 
gothorum, lib. x. tit 2, 1. 1, where we find, in ^some editions, 
''sortes Gothicse vel Romanae;" but all the manuscripts, 
according to Bouquet, read ^ sortes Gothicse et tertia Roman- 
orum," which, of course, gives a contrary sense. (Rec des 
Hist iv. 430).^ It seems, from some texts of the Burgun- 

1 Proeopiofl f%j9^ of the diTidon made dff' o^noD c>(^pO( Bav&Xuv ol Aypol 

by Oewerio in Italy, Aifivac rodf aX- ovroi if Twfe KoXommu n& xpovw, 

hn)c 6^&Xero fdv roi)f &YpoiK, ol koI rd fth^ x»P^a ^v/imivra 6aa 

fc7^aToi n vaav Kai &purroi, if 6k roic re ircum Ktd Totf aVuov Bavdi- 

Td TuvBaudi^itvdiiveifiev idvoc koL Xm^ Ti^ptxpc napa/Moxa, cMcftioe 
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dian law, that the whole territory was not partitioned at once ; 
becaase, in a supplement to the code not much before 520, 
provision is made for new settlers, who were to receive onlj 
a moietj. ^ De Romanis hoc ordinavimus, ut nou amplius a 
Burgundionibus qui infra venerunt, requiratur, quam, ut 
pnesens necessitas fuerit, medietas terrse. Alia vero medie- 
tas cum integritate mancipiorum a Romanis teneatur; nee 
exinde ullam violentiam patiantur/' (Leges Burgundionum, 
Additamentum Secundum, ell.) In this, as in the whole 
Burgundian law, we perceive a tenderness for the Roman 
inhabitant, and a continual desire to place him, as far as 
possible, on an equal footing with his new neighbor. The 
reason assigned for the partition is necessity ; the Burgundian 
must live. It is true that to assign him two thirds of the land 
strikes us as an enormous Bpoliati<». Montesquieu supposes 
that the barbarian took open and pasture lands, leaving the 
tilth to the ancient possessor, and that this accounts for the 
smaller proportion of slaves which he required (L 30, c. 9). 
Sismondi has made a similar suggestion. It is dwelt upon by 
Troja, that the Lombards, taking a third of the produce in- 
stead of a portion of the lands themselves, reduced all the 
original possessors to the rank of tributaries. In none of 
the barbarous kingdoms was the Roman of so low a itcUw as 
in theirs. But it may be said that the ancient law of nations, 
exercised by none more unsparingly than by the Romans 
themselves in Italy, confiscated the whole soil ; that, if the 
Visigoths and Burgundians spared one third, if the Franks 
lefl some Roman possessors, this was an indulgent relaxation 
of their right And this would be an excuse if we could for 
a moment look upon the barbarians as having a just cause 
ci war. The contrary, however, is manifest in almost every 
case. / 

M. Fauriel thinks it probable that the Franks made, like 
the other barbarians, a paitition, more or less regular, of the 
Roman lands in northern France. (Hist de la Gaule 
M^ridionak, ii. 34.) Guizot takes a somewhat different 
view, and conceives that each chief took what best suited 
him, and lived there with his followers about him. (Civilis 

^opov iarayuryfK imoriTai kxe^xvoev abaolntelr from the analogj of AMea to 

«v(U.-De B«no Vandal. 1. i. o. 8. This 0»al, it to iiatuml to interpret K^npoi 

passage gires no conflnnatloo to the hy- BavoiAuv and sortes SallcsB in the mm* 

potholB of a partition by lot, bat the manner . 

eontmy ; and though we cannot reason 
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en France, Le9on 82.) But if the Franks adopted so aris- 
tocratic a division as to throw the lands which they occupied 
into the hands of a few proprietors, thej must have gone on 
very different principles from the other nations, among whom 
we should infer, from their laws, a much greater equality to 
have been preserved. It seems, however, most probable on 
the whole, considering the silence of historians and laws, that 
the Franks made no such systematic distribution of lands as 
the earlier barbarians. They were, perhaps, less numerous, 
and, being at first less civilized, would feel more reluctance 
at submitting to any fixed principle of appropriation. That 
they dispossessed many of the Roman owners on the right 
baidc of the Loire cannot well be doubted. For, though 
Baynouard, who treads in the steps of Dubos, denies that 
they took any but fiscal lands, which had belonged to the 
imperial domains (Hist, du Droit Municipal, i. 256), Franks 
were surely as little disposed, and as little able, to live with- 
out lands as Burgundians, and they were a rougher people.^ 
Yet both with respect to them and the other barbarians we may 
observe that the spoliation was not altogether so ruinous as 
would naturally be presumed. In consequence of the long 
decline and depopulation of the empire, the fruit of fiscal 
oppression, of frequent invasion, and civil wars, we may add 
also of pestilences and un&vorable seasons, much land had 
gone out of cultivation in Gaul ; and though the proportion 
taken by the Goths and Burgundians was enormous, they 
probably occupied, in great measure, what the Roman pro- 
prietor had not the means of tilling. 

This subject, after all, is by no means clear of embarrass- 
ment, especially as regards the Visigothic and Burgundian 
partitions. We are driven to suppose a dispersion of these 
conquering nations among their subjects, each man living 
separately on his sors, contrary to the pohcy of all invaders ; 
we are, apparently, to presume an equality of numbers be- 
tween the Roman possessors and the barbarians, so that each 
should have his own hospes. The latter hypothesis, may, 
perhaps, be dispensed with, or considerably modified ; but I 
do not see how to get rid of the former. 

1 M. Lehuerou supposes that the their subsequent acquisltioiis would be 

Franks, who serred the empire In Gaol at the expense of the naUons which they 

under the predecestors of Clovla. had re- conquered. (Instit. MeroT. i. 287, S68.) 

ceiTed lands like the Burgundians and But the private estates of the rranks 

Visigoths : so that 'they were already in seem to hare been principally in tb» 

% groat measure provided for, and that north of Vrmnoo. 
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Note III. Page 152. 

The Salic law exists in two texts ; one purely Latin, of 
which there are fifteen manuscripts ; the other mingled with 
German words, of which there are thnre. Most have con- 
sidered the latter to be the original; the manuscripts con- 
taining it are entitled Lex Salica anitquissima, or vetusttor ; 
the others generally run, Lex Salica receniior, or emendata. 
This seems to create a presumption. But M. Wraida, who 
published a history of the Salic law in 1808, inclines to 
think the pure Latin older than the other. M. Guizot adopts 
the same opinion (Civilisation en France, Le9on 9). M. 
Wraida refers its original enactment to the period when the 
Franks were still on the lefl bank of the Rhine ; that is, long 
before the reign of Clovis. And this seems an evident in- 
ference from what is said in the prologue to the law, written 
long afterwards. But of course it cannot apply to those 
passages which allude to the Romans as subjects, or to Chris- 
tianity. M. Guizot is of opinion that it bears marks of an 
age when the Franks had long been mingled with the Roman 
population. This is consistent with its having been revised 
by the sons of Clovis, Childebert, and Clotaire, as is asserted 
in the prologue. One manuscript has the words — "Hoc 
decretum est apud regem et principes ejus, et apud cunctum 
populum Christianum qui infra regnum Merwingorum con- 
sistunt.'* Neither Wraida nor Guizot think it older in its 
present text than the seventh century ; and as Dagobert L 
appears in the prologue as one reviser, we may suppose him 
to be the king mentioned in the words just quoted. It is 
to be observed, however, that two later writers, M. Pertz, in 
^Monumenta Grermani® Historica," and M. Pardessus, in 
" M^m. de I'Acad. des Inscriptions,*' voL xv. (Nouvelle Serie), 
have entered anew on this discussion, and do not agree widi 
M. Wraida, nor wholly with each other. M. Lehuerou is 
clearly of opinion that, in all its substance, the Salic code is 
to be referred to Germany for its birthplace, and to the 
period of heathenism for its date. (Institutions M^rovin- 
giennes, p. 83.) 

The Ripuarian Franks Guizot, with some apparent rea- 
son, takes for the progenitors of the Austrasians ; the Saliauy 
of the Neustrians. The former were settled on the left 
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bank of the Rhine, as Lcetiy or defenders of the frontier, 
under the empire. These tribes were united under one gov- 
ernment through the assassination of Sigebert at Cologne, in 
the kst years of Clovis, who assumed his crown. Such a 
theory might tend to explain the subsequent rivalry of these 
great portions of the Frank monarchy, though it is hardly 
required for that purpose. The Ripuarian code of law is re- 
ferred by Guizot to the reign of Dagobert ; Eccard, however, 
had conceived it to have been compiled under Thierry, the 
eldest son of Clovis. (Rec des. Hist. vol. iv.) It may 
still have been revised by Dagobert " We find in this," 
says M. Guizot, "^ more of the Roman law, more of the royal 
and ecclesiastical power; its provisions are more precise, 
more extensive, less barbarous ; it indicates a further step in 
the transition from the Grerman to the Roman form of social 
life.'* (CiviL en France, Le9on 10.) 

The Burgundian law, though earlier than either of these 
in their recensions, displays a far more advanced state of 
manners. The Burgundian and Roman are placed on the 
same footing ; more is borrowed frt>m the civil law ; the 
royal power is more developed. This code remained in 
force sdder Charlemagne ; but Hincmar says that few contin- 
ued to live by it In the Visigothic laws enacted in Spiun, 
to the exclusion of the Roman, in 642, all the barbarous ele- 
ments have disappeared ; it is the work of the dergj, half 
ecclesiastical, half imperial. 

It has been remarked by acute writers, Guisot and Troja, 
that the Salic law does not answer the purpose of a code, 
being silent on some of the most important regulations of 
civil society. The former adds that we often read of mat- 
ters decided ^ secundum legem Salicam," concerning which 
we can find nothing in diat law. He presumes, therefore, 
that it is only a part of their jurisprudence. Troja (Storia 
d'ltalia nel medio evo, v. 8), quoting Buat for the same opin- 
ion, thinks it probable that the Franks made use of the Ro- 
man law where their own was defective. It may perhaps be 
not less probable than either hypothesis that the judges grad- 
ually introduced principles of decision which, as in oor com- 
mon law, acquired the force of legislative enactment The 
rules of the Salic code principally relate to the punishment 
or compensation of crimes ; and the same will be found in 
our earliest Anglo-Saxon laws. The object of such written 
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laws, with a free and barbarous people, was not to record 
their usages, or to lay down rules which natural equity would 
suggest as the occasion might arise, but to prevent the arbi- 
trary infliction of penalties. Chapter IxLi., ^ On Successions,' 
may have been inserted for the sake of the novel provision 
about Salic lands, which could not have formed a part of old 
Teutonic customs. 

Note IV. Pages 152, 153. 

The position of the former inhabitants, after the conquest 
of Gaul by the Burgundians, the Visigotlis and the Franks, 
both relatively to the new monarchies and to the barbarian 
settlers themselves, is a question of high importance. It has, 
of course, engaged the philosophical school of the present 
day, and has led to much diversity of hypotheses. The 
extreme poles are occupied, one by M. Raynouard in his 
^Hist du Droit Municipal,' and by a somewhat earlier 
writer. Sir Francis Palgrave, who, following the steps of 
Dubos, bring the two nations, conquerors and conquered, 
almost to an equality, as the common subjects of a sovereign 
who had assumed the prerogatives of a Roman emperor; 
and, on the opposite side, by Signer Troja,^ and by M. 
Thierry, who finds no closer analogy for their relative condi- 
tions than that of the Greeks and Turks in the days that 
have lately gone by. " It is no more a pi-oof," he contends, 
** that the Roman natives were treated as free, because a few 
might gain the favor of a despotic court, than that the Chris- 
tian and Jew stand on an even footing with the Mussulman, 
because an Eastern Sultan may find his advantage in em 
ploying some of either religion." (Lettres sur THist. de 
France, Lett vii.) This is not quite consistent with his lan- 
^age in a later work : ^ Sous le regne de la premiere race 
Be montrent deux conditions de liberty : la liberty par excel- 
lence, qui est la condition du Franc ; et la liberty du second 
ordre, le droit de cite romaine." (R^cits des Temps M^ro- 
vingiens, L 242. — Bruxelles, 1840.) 

1 La Storia di Fnncia w>tto 1 t% della Thla is not borne ont bj htotonr. We 

piimn mzxa pad dini non consjstere che find no oppres^n of Romans by Franks, 

xi«gli esempj dulle oppressionl de* Franchi though much by Frank kint^. The 

0opra i cittadlni Roman!, e della ffeneroea eonqnerors may have been nationally In* 

protexione de' yescorl o Romani o Franchi. solent : bat this In not recorded. 
(Storia d* Italia, toI. i. part t. p. 421.) 
VOL. I. 18 
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It is, howcv^er, as it seems to me, and as the FreDcb writ- 
ers have generally held, impossible to maintain either of 
these theories. The Roman '* conviva regis " (by which we 
may perhaps better understand one who had been actually 
admitted to the royal table, thus bearing an analogy to the 
Frank Antrustion, than what I have said in the text, one of 
a rank not unworthy of such an honor) ^ was estimated in his 
weregild at half the price of the Barbarian Antrustion, the 
highest known class at the Merovingian court, and above the 
common alodial proprietor. But between two such land- 
holders the same proportion subsisted ; the Frank was val- 
ued twice as high as the Roman ; but the Roman proprietor 
was set more than as much above the tributary, or semi- 
servile husbandman, whose nation is not distinguished by the 
letter of the Salic code. We have, therefore, in this no- 
torious distinction, subordination without servitude ; exactly 
what the circumstances of the conquest, and the general rela- 
tion of the barbarians to the empire, would lead us to antici- 
pate, and what our historical records unequivocally confirm. 
The oppression of the people, which Thierry infers from the 
history of Gregory of Tours, under Gontran and Chilperic, 
was on the part of violent and arbitrary princes, not of the 
Frank nation ; nor did the latter by any means escape it. It 
is true that the civil wars of the early Merovingian kings 
were most disastrous, especially in Aquitaine, and of course 
the native inhabitants suffered most ; yet this is very distin- 
guishable from a permanent condition of servitude. 

'* The Romans," Sir F. Palgrave has said, ** retained then- 
own laws. Their municipal acbninistration was not abrogated 
or subverted ; and wherever a Roman population subsisted, 
the barbarian king was entitled to command them with the 
prerogatives that had belonged to the Roman emperors." 
(Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth, vol. i. p. 
362.) In this I demur only to the word entitled^ which seems 
designed to imply something more than the right of the sword. 
But this is the right, and I can discern no real evidence of 
any other, which Clovis, and Clotaire, and Chilperic exer- 
cised ; very like, of course, to the prerogatives of the Roman 
emperors, since one despotism must be akin to another ; and 

1 1 do not give thb m Tery highly WDAtorial IkmilleA, who erldenUy mad! ft 
probable : conviva regis seems an odd sobto claas among the Romans, 
phiase ; but it may have Indaded all the 
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a provincial of Graul, whose ancestors had for centuries 
obeyed an unlimited monarch, could not claim any better 
privileges by becoming the subject of a conqueror. It is 
universally agreed, at least I apprehend so, that the Roman, 
as a mere possessor, and independently of any personal dig- 
nity with which he might have been honored, did not attend 
the national assemblies in the Field of March ; nor had he 
any business at the placitum or malliLS of the count among 
the Rachimburgii, or freeholders, who there determined 
causes according to their own jurisprudence, and transacted 
other business relating to their own nation. The kings were 
always styled merely " Reges Francorum : " * whenever, in 
Gregory of Tours' history, the popular will is expressed, it 
is by the Franks ; no other nation separately, nor the Franks 
as blended with any other nation, appear in his pages to have 
acted for themselves. 

It must be almost unnecessary to remind the reader that 
the word Roman is uniformly applied, especially in the bar- 
barian laws, to the Gaulish subjects of the empire, whose 
allegiance had been transferred, more or less reluctantly, but 
always through conquest, to the three barbarian monarchies, 
two of which were ultimately subverted by the Franks. But 
it is only in two senses that this can be reckoned a proper 
appellation ; one, inasmuch as privileges of Roman citizen- 
ship had been extended to the whole of Graul by the emper- 
ors; and another, as applicable, with more correctness, to 
that population of Roman or Italian descent which had 
gradually settled in the cities. This, during so many ages, 
must have become not inconsiderable ; the long continuance 
of the same legions in the province, the wealth and luxury 
of many cities, the comparative security, up to the close of 
the fourth century, from military revolution and civil war. 
^he £Eu;ility, perhaps, of purchasing lands, would naturally 
create a respectable class, to whose highly civilized manners 
the records of the fourth and fifth centuries especially bear 
-witness.* The Latin language became universal in cities; 

1 One Instance of an apparent excep- charter deserve to be conslderBd. But, 

ticm. finr leading me to which I am In- inpporing it to be genuine, it does not go 

debted to Mr. Spence (Laws of Burope, a graat way towards the imperial style. 
p. 240). has met mj eyes. Dagobert I. * Salvian, in the middle of the fifth 

en.Ila himself, in an instrument fbund in century, descants on the beauties of 

Vlte Beat! Martini, apud Duchesne,!. Aquitaine; **Adeo illic omnls admodum 

655, " Rex Francorum et populi Romani regie nutintertexta -doeis, aut florulenta 

prineeps" The authenticity of this pratis, autdistinctaoultoils, autconsita 
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and if in country villages some remains of the Celtic might 
linger, they have left very few traces behind. 

Sismondi has indeed gone much too far when he infers, es- 
pecially from this disuse of the old language, an almost com- 
plete extinction of the Graulish population. And for this he 
accounts by their reduction to servitude, by the exactions of 
their new lords, and the facility of purchasing slaves in the 
markets of the empire (vol. i. p. 84). But such a train 
of events is wholly without evidence ; without at least any 
evidence that has been alleged. We do not know that the 
peasantry were ever proprietors of the soil which they culti- 
vated before the Roman invasion, but may much rather be- 
lieve the contrary from the language of Caesar — " Plebs 
psene servorum habetur loco." We do not know that they 
fell into a worse condition afterwards. We do not know that 
they were oppressed in a greater degree than other subjects 
of Bome, not surely so as to extinguish the population. We 
may believe that slaves were occasionally purchased, accord- 
ing to the usage of the empire, without denying the existence 
of colont, indigenous and personally free, of whom the Theo- 
dosian code is so full. Nor is it evident why even serfs may 
not have been of native as easily as of foreign origin. All 
this is presumed by Sismondi, because the Latin language, 
and not the Celtic, is the basis of French. And a similar 
hypothesis must, by parity of reasoning, be applied to the 
condition of Spain during the centuries of Roman dominion. 
But it is assumed the more readily, through the tendency of 
this eminent writer to place in the worst light, what seldom can 
be placed in a very favorable one, the social institutions and 
usages of mankind. The change of language is no doubt 
remarkable. But we may be deceived by laying too much 
stress on this single circumstance in tracing the history of 
nations. It is very difficult to lay down a rule as to the ten- 
dency of one language to gain ground upon another. Some 
appear in their nature to be aggressive ; such is the Latin, 
and probably the Arabic But why is it that so much of the 
Walachian language, and even its syntax,^ comes from Latin, 
in consequence of a merely military occupation, while a more 

pomto, Mit uMenate lncis, ant irrlgata gfamn poMedlve Tld«mtixr." (De Gu - 

jbatibmi, ant Interfaaa flaminibnif aut bernat. Dei. lib. Til. p. 299, edit. 1611.) 
oireomdata memibus erat. ut Tere pofl- i VId. Laarlani Tentamen Critkoai 

■emores et domini teme illius non tarn in linguam Waladkicain. Tiean. 1840. 
•oil Ulius portionem quam pandisi ima* 
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lasting possession of Britain (where flourishing colonies were 
filled with Roman inhabitants, and the natives boriowed in 
son^e degree the arts and manners of their conquerors, con- 
nected with them also by religion in the latter part of their 
dominion) did not hinder the preservation of the original 
Celtic idiom in Wales, with very slight infusion of Latin ? 
Why is it that innumerable Arabic words, and even some 
Arabic sounds of letters, are found in the Castilian language, 
tlie language of a people foreign and hostile, while scarcely 
a trace is lefl of the Visigothic tongue, that of their fathers ; 
so that for one word, it is said, of Teutonic origin remaiiung 
in Spain, there are ten in Italy, and a hundred in France ? * 
If we were to take Sismondi literally, the barbarians must 
have found nothing in Graul but a Roman or Romanized 
aristocracy, surrounded by slaves ; and these as much import- 
ed, or the offspring of importation, as the Negroes in Ameri- 
ca. This is rather a humiliating origin, an tUud quod dicere 
nolo, for the French nation. For it is the French nation 
that is descended from the inhabitants of Gaul at the epoch 
of the barbarian conquest. 

We have, however, a strong ethnographical argument 
against this imaginary depopulation, in the national charac- 
teristics of the French. A brilliant and ingenious writer 
has well called our attention to the Celtic element, that under 
all the modifications which difference of race, political con- 
stitutions, and the stealthy progress of commerce and learn- 
ing have brought in, still distinguishes the Frenchman : " La 
base originaire, celle qui a tout re9u, tout accept^, c'est cette 
jeune moUe et mobile race de Gaels, brillante, sensuelle, et 
l^gere, prompte k apprendre, prompte A dt^daigner, avide des 
choses nouvelles. VoiUl Telement primitif, T^lement perfecti- 
ble." (Michelet, Hist de France, i. 156.) This is very good, 
and we cannot but see the resemblance to the Celtic character. 
Michelet goes afterwards too far, and endeavors to show that a 
great part of the French language is Celtic ; failing wholly in his 
quotations from early writers, which either relate to the peri- 
od immediately subsequent to the Roman conquest, or to the 
Ungua Romana rustica which ultimately became French. It 
is nevertheless true that a certain number of Celtic words 
have been retained in French, as has been shown even of 
Visigothic by M. Fauriel. He has found 3,000 words in 

1 Bdlnb. BcTiew, Tol. sczzi. p. 100. 
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Provenjal, which are not Latin. All of these which are not 
Gothic, Iberian, Greek, or Arabic, may be reckoned Celtic; 
and though the former languages can have left few traces in 
northern French, we may presume the last to have been re 
tained in a scarcely less degree than in the Proven9al dia- 
lect. (Ampere, Hist. Litt. de la France, vol. i. p. 34.) 
Many French monosyllables are Celtic. But if we try to 
read any Frencli of the twelfth century, we shall feel no 
doubt that a vast majority of words are derived from the 
Latin ; and it may be added that the terms of rural occupa- 
tion, and generally of animals, are full as much Latin as 
those more familiar in towns. 

The cities of Gaul were occupied probably by a more 
mingled population than the villages. In the cities dwelt the 
more ancient and wealthy famiUes, called senators, and dis- 
tinct, as far as we can see our way in a very perplexed in- 
quiry, from the ordinary curiales, or decurions. It is true 
that these also are sometimes called senators ; but the word 
has not, as Guizot observes (Collect des Memoires, i. 247), 
in Gregory and other writers, a precise sense. Families 
were often elevated to the senatorial rank by the emperors, 
which gave their members the title of chrimmi ; and these 
were probably meant by Gregory, in the expression e primis 
GalUarum sencUorilniSy which naturally must be rendered — 
" of the first Gaulish nobility." The word is several tunes 
employed by him in what seems the same sense. It is, how- 
ever, also used, as Guizot and Raynouard think, for the high- 
est class of curiales who had served municipal offices. But 
more will be said of this in another note. 

Sismondi has remarked (i. 198) that in the lives of the 
saints, during the Merovingian period, most part of whom 
were of Roman descent, it is generally mentioned that they 
were of good family. The Church a^orded the means <rf 
preserving tlieir respectability; and thus (without much 
weight in the monarchy, and often with diminished patrimo- 
ny, but in return less oppressed by taxation than under the 
imperial fisc, deriving also a reflected importance from the- 
bishop when he was a Roman, and sheltered by his protec- 
tion) this class of the native inhabitants held not only a free 
but an honorable position. Yet this was still secondary. In 
a free commonwealth the exclusion from political rights, by a 
broad line of legal separation, brings with it an indelible 
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sense of inferiority. But this inferioritj is not allowed by 
all our inquirers. 

^ The nations who were unequal before the law soon be- 
came equal before the sovereign, if not in theory yet in 
practice ; and the children of the companions of Glovis were 
subjected, with few and not very material exceptions, to the 
same positive dominion as the descendants of the proconsul 
or the senator. It is not difficult to form plausible conjec- 
tures concerning the causes of this equalization ; nor are the 
means by which it was effected entirely concealed. Consid- 
ered in relation to the Romans, the Franks, for we will con- 
tinue to instance them, constituted a distinct state, but, 
compared to the Romans, a very small one ; and the indi- 
viduals composing it, dispersed over Graul, were almost lost 
among the tributaries. Experience has shown that whenever 
a lesser or poorer dominion is conjoined, in the person of the 
same sovereign, to a greater or more opulent one, the minuter 
mass is always in the end subjugated by the larger." (Rise 
and Progress of the English Commonwealth, vol. i. p. 363.) 

Such is, in a few words, the view taken of the Merovingian 
histoiy by a very learned writer. Sir F. Palgrave. And, 
doubtless, the concluding observation is just, in the terms 
wherein he expresses it But there seems a fallacy in apply- 
ing the word " poorer " to the Franks, or any barbarian con- 
querors of Graul. They were poorer before their conquest ; 
they were richer afterwards. At the battle of Hastings the 
balance of wealth was, I doubt not, on the side of Harold more 
than of William; but twenty years afterwards Domesday 
Book tells us a very different story. If an allotment was 
made among the Franks, or if they served themselves to land 
without any allotment, on either hypothesis they became the 
great proprietors of northern France ; and on whom else did 
the beneficiary donations, the rewards of faithful Antrustions, 
generally devolve ? It is perfectly consistent with the national 
superiority of the Franks in the sixth and seventh centuries 
that in the last age of the Carlo vingian line, when the dis- 
tinction of laws had been abolished or disused, the more 
numerous people should in many provinces have (not, as Sir 
Francis Palgrave calls it, subjugated but) absorbed the other. 
We find this to have been the case at the close of the Anglo 
Norman period at home. 

One essential difference is generally supposed to have sep- 
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arated the Frank from the Roman. The latter was Bubject 
to personal and territorial taxation. Such had been his con- 
dition under the empire ; and whether the burden might or 
not be equal in degree (probably it was not such), it is not 
at all reasonable to believe without proof that he was ever 
exempted from it It i.^, however, true that some French 
writers have assumed all territorial impositions on free land- 
holders to have cea^^ed af\er the conquest. (Recits des Temps 
Meroving. i. 2G8).^ This controversy I do not absolutely 
undertake to determine ; but the proof evidently lies on those 
who assert the Roman to have been more favored than he 
was under the empire ; when all were liable to the land-tax, 
though only those destitute of freehold possessions paid the 
capitation or census. We cannot infer such a distinction on 
the ground of tenure from a passage of Gregory (lib. ix. c. 
30) : — Childebertus vero rex descriptores in Pictavos, in- 
vitante Marovio episcopo, jussit, abire ; id est, Florentianum 
majorem domus regiae, et Romulfum palatii sui comitem, ut 
scilicet populus censum quem tempore patris functi frierant, 
&€ta ratione innovatune, reddere deberet. Multi enim ex 
his defuncti fuerant, et ob hoc viduis orphanisque ac debilibus 
tributi pondus inciderat. Quod hi discutientes per ordinem, 
relaxantcs pauperes ac infirmos, illos quos justitise conditio 
tributarios dabat, censu publico subsiderunt." These collec- 
tors were repelled by the citizens of Tours, who proved that 
Clotaire I. had released their city from any public tribute, 
out of respect for St. Martin. And the reigning Jung ac- 
quiesced in this immunity. It may also be inferred from 
another passage (Lib. x. c 7) that even ecclesiastical property 
was not exempt from taxation, unless by special privilege^ 
which indeed seems to be implied in the many charters con- 
ceding this immunity, and in the forms of Marculfus.' 

1 M. Lehueroa Imputes the mme theory subject of taxation, ole&rly proves, in my 

to Montesquieu. But his words (Espr. opinion, that the land-tax imposed under 

des Loix, XXX. 18) do not asuert that the the empire continued to be leTied on the 

Romans might not be sul^t tb taxation Roman subjects of Glovis and the next 

In the earlier MoroTingian period ; though two generations. (Vol. i. p. 271, et post.) 

afterwards, as he supposes, this obliga- The Franks, such as were ifHftnmi, were 

tlon was replaced by that of military ser- originally exempt from this and all other 

Tice. tribute. Of this M. Lohueron makes no 

s This note was written before I had doubt ; nor, perhaps, has any one doubt- 
looked at a work published in 1843, by ed it, except Dnbos. But, under the wms 
H. [>>hueron, * Hiiitoire des Institutions and grandiisons of CloTis. endeavors w«re 
H^roTingiennes,' in which, with much made, to which I have drawn attention 
ImpartUlity and erudition, he draws a in a subsequent note, by those despotio 
line betwiwn the theories of Oubos and princes, Mfgn to assume the imperial 
Montesquieu ; and, upon this particular prerogatiTefl oyer all their sulyects, to 
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It seems, however, clear that the Frank landholder, the 
J^ancus ingenuus, bom to his share, according to old notions, 
of national sovereignty, gave indeed his voluntary donation 
annually to the king, but reckoned himself entirely free from 
compulsory tribute. We read of no tax imposed by the as- 
semblies of the Field of March ; and if the kings had pos- 
sessed the prerogative of levying money at will, the monarchy 
must have become wholly absolute widiout opposition. The 
barbarian was distinguished by his abhorrence of tribute. 
Tyranny might strip one man of his possessions, banish 
another from his country, destroy the life of a third; the 
rest would at the utmost murmur in silence ; but a general 
imposition on them an a people was a yoke under which they 
would not p&ss without resistance. I shall mention a few 
instances in a future note. The Roman, on the other hand, 
complained doubtless of new or unreasonable taxation ; but 
he could not avoid acknowledging a principle of government 
to which hid forefathers had for so many ages submitted. 
The house of Clovis stood to him in place of the Caesars ; this 
part of the theory of Dubos cannot be disputed. But when 
that writer extends the same to the Frank, as a constitutional 
position, and not merely referring to acts protested against as 
illegal, the voice of history refutes him. 

Dubos has asserted, and is followed by many, that the 
army of Clovis was composed of but a few thousand Salian 
Franks. And for this the testimony of Gregory has been 
adduced, who informs us only that 3,000 of the army of Clovis 
(a later writer says 6,000) were baptized with him. (Greg. 
Tur. lib. ii. c. 33.) But Clovis was not the sole chieftain of 
his tribe. It has been seen that he enlarged his command 
towards the close of his life, by violent measures with respect 
to other kings as independent apparently as himself, and some 
of whom belonged to his family. Thus the Ripuarian Franks, 
who occupied the lefl bank of the Rhine, came under his 
sway. And besides this, the argument from the number of 
soldiers baptized with Clovis assumes that the whole army 
embraced Christianity with their king. It is true that Greg^ 
ory seems to imply this. But, even in the seventh century, 
the Franks on the Meuse and Scheldt were still chiefly pagan, 

rob them of their tmtloual hnmiralty ; lonal authority of the aorereign. (Hbt 
mkI a struggle of the Oerman arifltocra- dee Inst. M6roTiDg. i. ^26, « po»t.) 
tj eniraed, which annihilated the per- 
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as the Lives of the Saints are said by Thierry to prove. We 
have only, it is to be remembered, a declamatory and super- 
ficial history for this period, derived, as I believe, from the 
panegyrical life of St Remy, and bearing traces of legendary 
incorrectness and exaggeration. We may, however, appeal 
to other criteria. 

It cannot be too frequently inculcated on the reader who 
desires to form a general but tolerably exact notion of the 
state of France under the first line of kings, that he is not 
hastily to draw inferences from one of the three divisions, 
Austrasia, Neustria, and Aquitaine, to which, for a part of 
the period, we must add Burgundy, to the rest. The difier* 
ence of language, though not always decisive, furnishes a pre- 
sumption of difierent origin. We may therefore estimate, 
with some probability, the proportion of Franks settled in the 
monarchy on the left bank of the Rhine, by the extent of 
country wherein the Teutonic language is spoken, unless we 
have reason to suspect that any change in the boundaries of 
that and the French has since taken place. The Latin was 
certainly an encroaching language, and its daughter has in 
some measure partaken of the same character. Many causes 
are easy to assign why either might have gained ground on 
two dialects, the German and Flemish, contiguous to it on 
the eastern frontier, while we can hardly perceive one for an 
opposite result. We find, nevertheless, that both have very 
nearly kept their ancient limits. It has been proved by M. 
Raoux, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Brussels (vol. iv. 
p. 411), that few towns or villages have changed their lan- 
guage since the ninth century. The French or Walloon fol- 
lowed in that early age the irregular line which, running from 
Calais and St. Omer to Lisle and Toumay, stretches north of 
the Meuse as far as Liege, and, bending thence to the south- 
westward, passes through Longwy to Metz. These towns 
speak French, and spoke it under Charlemagne, if we can say 
that under Charlemagne French was spoken anywhere ; at 
least they spoke a dialect of Latin origin. The exceptions 
are few ; but where they exist, it is from the progress of 
French rather than the contrary. A writer of the sixteenth 
century says of St. Omer that it was " Olim hand dubie mere 
Flandricum, deinde tamen bilingue, nunc autem in totum fere 
Gallicum." There has also been a slight movement toward 
French in the last fifty years. 
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The most remarkable evidence for the duration of the 
limit is the act of partition between Lothaire of Lorraine and 
Charles the Bald, in 870, whence it appears that the names 
of places where French is now spoken were then French. 
Yet most of these had been built, especially the abbeys, sub- 
sequently to the Frank conquest : ^^ d'ou on peut conclure 
que meme dans le periode fi*anque, le langage vulgaire du 
grand nombre des habitans du pays, qui sont presentement 
Wallons, n'^tait pas teutonique ; car on en verrait des traces 
dans les actes historiques et geographiques de ce temps-la." 
(P. 434.) Nothing, says M. Michelet, can be more French 
than the Walloon country. (Hist, de France, viii. 287.) He 
expatiates almost with enthusiasm on the praise of this people, 
who seem to have retained a large share of his favorite 
Celtic element. It appears that the result of an investiga- 
tion into the languages on the Alsatian frontier would be 
much the same. Here, therefore, we have a very reasonable 
presumption that the forefathers of the Flemish Belgians, 
as well as of the people of Alsace, were barbarians : some 
of the former may be sprung from Saxon colonies planted in 
Brabant by Charlemagne ; but we may derive the majority 
from Salian and Kipuarian Franks. These were the 
strength of Austrasia, and among these the great restorer, 
or rather founder, of the empire fixed his capital at Aix-la* 
Chapelle. 

In Aquitaine, on the other hand, everything appears 
Boman, in contradistinction to Frank, except the reigning 
family. The chief difficulty, therefore, concerns Neustria ; 
that is, from the Scheldt, or, perhaps, the Somme, to the 
Loire ; and to this important kingdom the advocates of the 
two nations, Roman and Frank, lay claim. M. Thierry has 
paid much attention to the subject, and come to the conclu- 
sion that, in the seventh century, the number of Frank land- 
holders, from the Hhine to the Loire, much exceeded that 
of the Roman. And this excess he takes to have been in« 
creased through the seizure of Church lands in the next age 
by Charles Martel, who bestowed them on his Grerman troops 
enlisted beyond the Hhine. The method which Thierry has 
pursued, in order to ascertain this, is ingenious and presump- 
tively right He remarked that the names of places will 
oflen indicate whether the inhabitants, or more oflen the 
chief proprietor, were of Roman or Teutonic origin. Thus 
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Franconville and Bomainville, near Paris, are distinguished, 
in charters of the ninth century, as Francorum viUa and 
Roinanorum villa. This is an instance where the population 
seems to have been of different race. But commonlj the 
owner's Christian name is followed bj a familiar termination. 
In that same neighborhood proper names of Grerman origin, 
with the terminations viUe, court, mtrntj vol, and the like, are 
Terj frequent. And this he finds to be generally the case 
north of the Loire, compared with the lefl bank of that river. 
It is, of course, to be understood that this proportion of 
superior landholders did not extend to the general population. 
For that, in all Neustrian France, was evidently composed 
of those who spoke the rustic Roman tongue — the corrupt 
language which, in the tenth or eleventh century, became 
worthy of the name of French ; and this was the ca^e, as 
we have just seen, in part of Austrasia, as Champagne and 
liorraine. 

We may, therefore, conclude that the Franks, even in the 
reign of Clovis, were rather a numerous people — including, 
of course, the Ripuarian as well as the Salian tribe. They 
certainly appear in great strength soon afterwards. If we 
believe Procopius, the army which Theodebert, king only of 
Austrasia, led into Italy in 539, amounted to 100,000. And, 
admitting the probability of great exaggeration, we could 
not easily reconcile this with a very low estimate of Frank 
numbers. But, to say the truth, I do not rely much on this 
statement. It is, at all events, to be remembered that the 
dominions of Theodebert, on each side of the Rhine, would 
furnish barbarian soldiers more easily than those of the 
western kingdoms. Some may conjecture that the army 
was partly composed of Romans ; yet it is doubtful whether 
they served among the Franks at so early a period, though 
we find them some years afterwards under Chilperic, a 
Neustrian sovereign. The armies of Aquitaine, it is said, 
were almost wholly composed of Romans or Goths ; it could 
not hai'e been otherwise. 

The history of Gregory, which terminates in 598, affords 
numerous instances of- Romans in the highest offices, not 
merely of trust, but of power. Such were Celsus, Amatus, 
Mummolus, and afterwards Protadius in Burgundy, and De- 
siderius in Aquitaine. But in these two parts of the mon- 
archy we might anticipate a greater influence of the native 
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popalation. In Neustria and Austrasia, a Roman count, or 
mayor of the palace, might have been unfavorably beheld. 
Yet in the latter kingdom, all Frank as it was in its general 
character, we find, even before the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury. Lupus, duke of Champagne, a man of considerable 
weight, and a Boman by buth ; and, it was the policy after- 
wards of Brunehaut to employ Romans. But this not only 
excited the hostility of the Austrasian Franks, but of the 
Burgundians themselves ; nor did anything more tend to the 
ruin of that ambitious woman. Despotism, through its most 
ready instruments, was her aim ; and, when she signally 
failed in the attempt, the star of Germany prevailed. From 
that time, Austrasia at least, if not Neustria, became a Frank 
aristocracy. We hear little more of Romans, ecclesiastics 
excepted, in considerable power. 

If, indeed, we could agree with Montesquieu and Mably, 
that a Roman subject might change his law and live by the 
Salic code at his discretion, his equality with the Franks 
would have been virtually recognized; since every one 
might place himself in the condition of the more favored 
nation. And hence Mably accounts for the prevalence of 
the Fmnk jurisprudence in the north of F^nce, since it 
was more advantageous to adopt it as a personal law. The 
Boman might become an alodial landholder, a member of the 
sovereign legislature in the Field of March. His weregild 
would be raised, and with that his relative situation in the 
commonwealth ; his lands would be exempt from taxation. 
But this theory has been latterly rejected. We cannot^ 
mdeed, conceive one less consonant to the principles of the 
barbarian kingdoms, or the general language of the laws. 
Montesquieu was deceived by a passage in an early capitu- 
lary, of which the best manuscripts furnish a different read- 
ing. Mably was pleased with an hypothesis which rendered 
the basis of the state more democratical. But the first who 
propagated this error, and on more plausible grounds than 
Montesquieu, though he (Esprit des Loix, liv. xxviii. c. 4) 
seems to claim it as a discovery of his own, were Du Cange 
and Muratori. They were misled by an edict of the em- 
peror Lothaire I. in 824 : — " Volumus ut cunctus populus 
Romanus interrogetur quali lege vult vivere, ut tali, quali pro- 
fessi fuerint vivere velle, vivant." But Savigny has proved 
that this was a peculiar exception of favor granted at that time 
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to the Romans, or rather separately to each person ; and that 
not as a privilege of the ancient population, but for the sake 
of the barbarians who had settled at Rome. Rajnouard is 
one of those who have been deceived by the more obvious 
meaning of this law, and adopts the notion of Mably on its 
authority. Were it even to bear such an interpretation, we 
could not draw a general inference from it In the case of 
married women, or of the clergy, the liberty of changing the 
law of birth was really permitted. (See Savigny, i. ISA, et 
post, Engl, transl.) 

It should, however, be mentioned, that a late very learned 
writer, Troja, admits the hypothesis of a change of law in 
France, not as a right in every Roman's power, but as a 
special privilege sometimes conceded by the king. And we 
may think this conjecture not unworthy of regard, since it 
serves to account for what is rather anomalous — the admis- 
sion of mere Romans, at an early period, to the great offices 
of the monarchy, and especially to that of count, which in- 
volved the rank of presiding in the Frank maUus, It is said 
that Romans sometimes assumed German names, though 
the contrary never happened ; and this of itself seems to in- 
dicate a change, as far as was possible, of national connection. 
But it is of little service to the hypothesis of Montesquieu 
and Mably. Of the edict of Lothaire Troja thinks liki 
Savigny ; but he adopts the reading of the capitulary, as 
quoted by Montesquieu, '^Francum, aut barbarum, out 
hominem qui lege Salic4 vivit ; " where the best manuscripts 
omit the second aut. 



Note V. Page 155. 

This subject has been fully treated in the celebrated work 
by Savigny, * History of Roman Law in the Middle Ages. 
The diligence and fidelity of this eminent writer have been 
acknowledged on all sides ; nor has any one been so copious 
in collecting materials for the history of mediaeval jurispru- 
dence, or so perspicuous in arranging them. In a few points 
later inquirers have not always concurred with him. But, 
with the highest respect for Savigny, we may say, that of the 
two leading propositions — namely, first, the continuance of 
the Theodosian code, copied into the Breviarium Aniani, as 
the personal law of the Roman inhabitants, both of France 
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and Italy, for several centuries after the subjugation of those 
countries by the barbarians ; and, secondly, the quotation of 
the Pandects and other parts of the law of Justinian by 
some few writers, before the pretended discovery of a manu- 
script at Amalfi — the former has been perfectly well known, 
as least ever since the publication of the glossary of Ducange 
in the seventeenth century, and that of Muratori's Disserta- 
tions on Italian Antiquities in the next ; nor, indeed, could it 
possibly have been overlooked by any one who had read the 
barbarian codes, full as they are of reference to those who 
followed the laws of Borne ; while the second is also proved, 
though not so abundantly, by several writers of the last age. 
Guizot, praising Savigny for his truthfulness, and for having 
shown the permanence of Roman jurisprudence in Europe, 
well asks how it could ever have been doubted. (Gvil. en 
France, Le9on 11.) 

A late writer, indeed, has maintained that the Romans did 
not preserve their law under the Lombards ; elaborately re^ 
pelling the proofs to the contrary, alleged by Muratori and 
Savigny. (See Troja, Discorso della Condizione dei Roman! 
vinti dai Longobardi, subjoined to the fourth volume of his 
Storia d' Italia.) He does not admit that the inhabitants 
were treated by the Lombard conquerors as anything better 
than tributaries or colani. Even the bishops and clergy 
were judged according to the Lombard law (vol. v. p. 86). 
The personal law did not come in till the conquest of Charle- 
magne, who established it in Italy. And though later, ac- 
cording to this writer, in its origin, the distinctions introduced 
by it subsisted much longer than they did in France. In- 
stances of persons professing to live by the Lombard law are 
found very late in the middle ages ; the last is at Bergamo, 
in 1388. But Bergamo was a city in which the Lombard 
population had predominated. (Savigny, vol. i. p. 378.) 

Whatever may have been the case in Lombardy, the exis- 
tence of personal law in France is beyond question. It is 
far more difficult to fix a date for its termination. These 
national distinctions were indelibly preserved in the south of 
France by a law of Valentinian III., copied into the Bre- 
viarium Aniani, which prohibited the intermarriage of Ro- 
mans with barbarians. This was abolished so far as to 
legalize such unions, with the permission of the count, by a 
law of the Visigoths in Spain, between 653 and 672. But 
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feiich an enactment could not have been obligatory in France. 
Whether the Franks ever took Roman wives I cannot say ; 
we have, as far as I am aware, no instance of it in their 
royal family. Proofs might, perhaps, be found, with respect 
to private families, in the Lives of the Saints ; or, if none, 
presumptions to the contrary. Troja (Storia d'ltalia, p. 
1204) says that St Medard was the offspring of a marriage 
between a Frank and a Roman mother, before tlie conquest 
by Clovis, and that the &ther lived in the Yermandois. 
Savigny observes that the prohibition could only have ex- 
isted among the Visigoths; else a woman could not have 
changed her law by marriage. This, however, seems rather 
applicable to Italy than to the north of France, where we 
have no proof of such a regulation. Raynouard, whose con- 
stant endeavor is to elevate the Roman population, assumes 
that they would have disdained intermarriage with barba- 
rians. (Hist du Droit Municipal, i. 288.) But the only 
instance which he adduces, strangely enough, is that of a 
Groth with a Frank ; which, we are informed, was reckoned 
to disparage the former. It is very likely, nevertheless, that 
a Frank Antrustion would not have held himself highly 
honored by an alliance with either a Goth or a Roman. 
Each nation had its own pride ; the conqueror in arms and 
dominion, the conquered in polished manners and andent 
renown. 

^ At the beginning of the ninth century,** says M. Guizot, 
^ the essential characteristic is that laws are personal and not 
territoriaL At the beginning of the eleventh the reverse 
prevails, except in a very few instances.** (Le9on 25. But 
can we approximate no nearer ? The territorial elementy to 
use that favorite word, seems to show itself in an expression 
of the edict of Pistes, 8G4: — ^In iis regionibus qusB legem 
Romanam sequuntur." (Capit. Car. Calvi.) This must be 
taken to mean the south of France, where the number of 
persons who followed any other law may have been incon- 
siderable, relatively to the rest, so that the name of the dis- 
trict is used collectively for the inhabitants. (Savigny, i. 
162.) And this became the pays du droit ecrit, bounded, at 
least in a loose sense, by the Loire, wherein the Roman was 
the common law down to the French revolution ; the laws 
of Justinian, in the progress of learning, having naturally 
taken place of the Theodosian. But in the same capitulary 
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we read, — " De illis qui secundum legem Romanam vivunty 
nihil aliud nisi quod in iiadem continetur legibus, definimus. 
And the king (Charles the Bald) emphaticaJiy declares that 
neither that nor anj other capitulary which he or his prede- 
cessors had made is designed for those who obeyed the Roman 
law. The fact may be open to some limitation ; but we have 
here an express recognition of the continuance of the sepai'ate 
races. It seems highly probable that the interference of the 
bishops, still in a great measure of Roman birth, and, even 
where otherwise, disposed to favor Roman policy, contributed 
to protect the ancient inhabitants from a legislature wherein 
they were not represented. And this strongly corroborates 
the probability that the Romans had never partaken of the 
legislative power in the national assemblies. 

In the middle of the tenth century, however, according to 
Sismondi, the distinction of races was lost; none were 
Goths, or Romans, or even Franks, but Aquitanians, Bur- 
gundians, Flemings. French had become the language of 
the nation (iiL 400). French must here be understood to 
include Provencal, and to be used in opposition to Ger- 
man. In this sense the assertion seems to be nearly true ; 
and it may naturally have been the consequence that all 
difference of personal laws had come to an end. The feudal 
customs, the local usages of counties and fiefs, took as much 
the lead in northern France as the Roman code still pre- 
served in the south. The pays coutumiers separated them- 
selves by territorial distinctions from the pays du drait.^ 
Still the instance quoted in my note, p. 134, from Vaissette 
(where, at Carcassonne, so late as 918, we find Romany 
Groth, and Frank judges enumerated), is a striking evidence 

1 A work which I bad not aeen when code hod been compiled on a diflbrent 

this note was written, '* Histoire da Droit motive or leading principle. This Is Tery 

Fran^aitf," by M. La&rriire (p. 86), treats much what took place in England, and 

at iiome length the origin of the cnntomo perhaps more rapidly, in the twelfth ccn- 

arj law of France. It was not. in any tory ; the Norman law, with its feudal 

considerable degree, borrowed from the principle, replaced the Anglo-Saxon, 

barbaric codes, nor greatly, as he thinks, But a Belgian writer, M. Raepsaet 

from the Roman law. He points out the (Noureauz M^moires de I'Acad^mie de 

manifold discrepancies from the Ibimer Bmxelles, t. iii.)f contends that the Salio 

of the.^. Bat these codes appear to hate and Ripnarian laws had authority in ti.e 

been in force under Charlemagne. The Netherlands, down to the thirteenth oen- 

fendal customs, which became the sole tary, fbr towns and for alodial proprie- 

law on the right bank of the Loire, he tors. We find lex Salica in several 

refers to the ninth and two following instruments: Otho of Frisingen says, 

oentaries. And I suppose there can be '^ Lege quss Salica usque ad b»c tem 

no doubt of this. The spirit of the pora Tocatur, nobilissimot Franrorum 

French customs, both territorial and adhuc uti." But this must lutve been 

personal, was wholly feudal; the Salio chiefly as to luceessions. 
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that, even &r to the south, the territorial principle had not 
yet wholly subverted those privileges of races, to which the 
barbarians, and also the Romans,' clung as honorably dis- 
tinctive. 

It is only by the force of very natural prejudices, acting 
on both the polished and the uncivilized, that we can 
account for the long continuance of this inconvenient separ 
ration. If the Franks scorned the complex and wordy juris- 
prudence of Rome, it was just as intolerable for a Roman to 
endure the rude usages of a Grerman tribe. The traditional 
glory of Rome, transferred by the adoption of that name to 
tiie provincials, consoled them in their subjection ; and in the 
continuance of their law, in the knowle<^ that it was the 
guarantee of their civil rights against a litigious barbarian, 
though it might afford them but imperfect security against 
his violence, in the connection which it strengthened with 
the Church (for churchmen of all nations followed it), 
they found no trifling recommendations of this distinction 
from the conquerors. It seems to be proved that, in lapse 
of ages, each had gradually borrowed something from the 
other. The melting down of personal into territorial, that 
is, uniform law, as it cannot be referred to any positive 
enactment or to any distinct period, seems to have been the 
result of such a process. The same judges, the counts and 
must, appear to have decided the controversies of all the 
subject nations, whether among themselves or one with 
another. Marculfus tells us this in positive terms: ^£os 
recto tramite secundum legem et consuetudinem eorum 
regas." (JVIarculf. Formulae, lib. L c 8.) Nor do we find 
any separate judges, except the defensores of cities, who 
were Romans, but had only a limited jurisdiction. It was 
only as to civil rights, as ought to be remarked, that the dis- 
tinction of personal law was maintained. The penalties of 
crime were defined by a law of the state. And the same 
must of course be understood as to military service. 

Note VI. Pages 166, 164. 

The German dukes of the Alemanni and Bavarians be- 
longed to once Tojsl families : their hereditary rights may 
be considered as those of territorial chiefs. Again, in Aqui- 
taine the Merovingian kings had so little authority that the 
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counts became nearly independent. But we do not find 
reason, as &r as I am aware, to believe any regular succes- 
sion of a son to his ftither, in Neustria or Austrasia, under 
the first dynasty: much less would Charlemagne have per- 
mitted it to grow up. It could never have become an estab- 
lished usage, except in a monarchy too weak to maintain 
any of its prerogatives. Such a monarchy was that of 
Cliarles the Bald. I have said that, in the famous capitulary 
of Kiersi, in 877, the succession of a son to his father appears 
to be recognized as a known usage. M. Fauriel, on the 
other hand, denies that this capitulary even confirms it at all. 
(Hist de la Graule Meridionale, iv. 383.) We both, there- 
fore, agree against the current of French writers who take 
this for the epoch of hereditary succession. It seems evident 
to me that an tMOE^e, sufficient, in common parlance, to entitle 
the son to receive the honor which his father had held, is 
implied in this capitulary. But the object of the enactment 
was to provide for the contingency of a territorial govern- 
ment becoming vacant by death during the intended absence 
of the emperor Charles in Italy ; and that in cases only where 
the son of the deceased count should be with the army, or in 
his minority, or where no son survived. " It is obvious,** 
Falgrave says, ^ that the law relates to the custody of the 
county or fief during the interval between the death of the 
father and the investiture of the heir.'' (English Common- 
wealth, 392.) But the case of an heir, that is, a son — for 
collateral inheritance is excluded by the terms of the capitu- 
lary — being of full age and on the spot, is not specially 
mentioned; so that we must presume thai he would have 
assumed the government of the county, awaiting the sover- 
eign's confirmation on his return from the Italian expedition. 
The capitulary should be understood as applicable to tempo- 
rary circumstances, rather than as a permanent law. But I 
must think that the lineal succession is taken for granted 
in it.^ 

< Si eomet oblerit, et^as fliiiu nobis- nodtiam perreoUt. Si tcto flUum non 

•am lit, ftUoa notter ouin OKterls ftda- habuerit, flliiu noster oiun cmttria fide- 

libus Qostrit ordinet de his qui IIU plus libiu noetrls ordinet, qui cum minlfl* 

ftmiliArsi 9t propinqaioiw raertnt, qui terlalibiu iprius oomltatAs et episcopo 

cam miniiiterikUbiiii ipniua eomltatna At ipeam comitatum pnevideat, doocc Jiu- 

epitoopo ipsum comitatum pnerldeat, uo nostra inde flat. Et pro hoc nuUas 

v^que enm nobis rsnnnUetnr. Si autem intscator, si eundem comitatum alteri, 

filium parralam habuerit, iisdem cnm qui nobis placuerit, dederimus, quam 

miniKterialibus ipsios comitAtt\«i et epis- illi qui earn hRctonu8 praevidit. SlmiU- 

•epo, in c^jas paroehia consUstf t, eundem ter et de vafsallis nostris fltfdeniiam est 

eomitatum prsBTideat, doneo ad noetram (Script. Bar. OaU. vii. 701.) 
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We find that so long at least as the kings retained txny 
power, their confirmation or consent was required on every 
succession to an honor — that is, a county or other govern- 
ment — though it was very rarely refused, Guadet (Notices 
sur Richer, p. 62) supposes this to have been the case even 
in the last reigns of the Caroline family ; that is, in the tenth 
century; but this is doubtful, at least as to the southern 
dukes and counts. These honors gradually, afler the acces- 
sion of the house of Capet, assumed a new character, and 
were confounded together with benefices under the general 
name of fiefs of the crown. The counts, indeed, according 
to Montesquieu and to probability, held beneficiary lands 
attached to their office. (Esprit des Loix, xxvi. 27.) 

The county, it may here be mentioned, was a territorial 
division, genei*ally of the same extent as the pofftu of the 
Roman empire. The latter appellation is used in the Mero- 
vingian period, and long afterwards. The word county, 
eomitcUus, is said to be rare before 800 ; but the royal officer 
was called comes from the beginning. The number of pcigi^ 
or counties, I have not found. The episcopal dioceses were 
118 in the Caroline period, and were frequently, but not 
always, coincident in extent with the civil divisions. (See 
Gu^rard, Cartulaire de Chartres, Prol^gomenes, p. 6, in 
Documens Inedits, 1840.) 



Note VIL Page 158. 

A reconsideration of the Merovingian history has led me 
to doubt whether I may not, in my earlier editions, like sev- 
eral others, have rather exaggerated the change in the pre- 
rogative of the French kings from Clovis to Qotaire II. 
Though the famous story of the vase of Soissons is not 
insignificant, it now seems to me that an excessive stress has 
sometimes been laid upon it. In the first place, there is a 
general objection to founding a large politicid theory on any 
anecdote, which proving false, the whole would crumble for 
want of a basis. This, however, is rather a general remark 
than intended to throw doubt upon the story told by Gregory 
of Tours, who, though he came so long afterwards, and 
though there is every appearance of rhetorical exaggeration 
and inexactness in the detail, is likely to have learned the 
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principal fact by tradition or some lost authority.^ But even 
taking the circumstances exactly according to his relation, do 
they go much further than to inform us, what our knowledge 
of barbarian manners might lead any one to presume, that 
the booty obtained by a victory was divided among the army ? 
Clovis was not refused the vase which he requested; the 
army gave their assent in terms which Gregory, we may 
well believe, has made too submissive; he took it without 
regard to the insolence of a single soldier, and revenged 
himself on the first opportunity. The Salian king was, I 
believe from other evidence, a limited one ; he was obliged 
to consult his army in war, his chief men in peace ; but the 
vase of Soissons does not seem to warrant us in deeming 
him to have been more limited than from history and anal- 
ogy we should otherwise infer. If, indeed, the language of 
Gregory were to be trusted, the whole result would tell more 
in favor of the royal authority than against it And thus 
Dubos, who has written on the principle of believing all that 
he found in history to the very letter, has interpreted the 
Btory. 

Two French writers, the latter of considerable reputation, 
Boulainvilliers and Mably, have contributed to render current 
a notion that the barbarian kings, before the conquest of 
Graul, enjoyed scarcely any authority beyond that of leaders 
of the army. And this theory has lately been maintained 
by two of our countrymen, whose researches have met with 
great approbation. ^' It is plain," says Mr. Allen, '' the mon- 
archical theory cannot have been derived from the ancient 
Germans. In the most considerable of the Grerman tribes 
the form of government was republican. Some of them had 
a chief, whom the Romans designated with the appellation 
of king ; but his authority was limited, and in the most dis- 
tinguished of their tinbes the name as well as the office of 
king was unknown.^ The supreme authority of the nation 

1 Since this aentenoo ms written I Gregory of Touts hu Tworded concern- 

liATe found the story of the yum of Sois- ing the founder of the monarchy ; very 

sons In Qincmar't Life of St. Remi, rhetorical, and probably not accurate, 

irhich, 09 I have observed in a former but essentially deoerring belief, 

note, appears to be taken from a docu- * This is by no means an unquestion- 

ment nearly contemporary with the saint, able representation ot what Tacitus has 

that Is, with Cloyis. And this original said; but the language of that historian, 

Life of St. Remi, preeerred only In ex- as has been observed in a former note, is 

tracts when HIncmar compiled his own not sufficiently perspicuous on this nub- 

biographv of that fkmous bishop. Is, in ject of German royalty. 
»11 likelihood, the biMiii of whatever 
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resided in the freemen of whom it was composed. From 
them every determination proceeded which affected the gen- 
eral iDterests of the community, or decided the life or death 
of any member of the commonwealth. The territory of the 
state was divided into districts, and in every district there 
was a chief who presided in its assemblies, and, with the 
assistanoe of the other freemen, regulated its internal con- 
cerns, and in matters of inferiw importance administered 
justice to the inhabitants. 

This form of government subsisted among the Saxons of 
the Continent so late as the dose of the seventh century, and 
probably continued in existence till their final conquest by 
Charlemagne. Long before that period, however, the tribes 
that quitted their native forests, and established themselves 
in the empire, had converted the temporary general of their 
army into a permanent magistrate, with the title of king. 
But that the person decorated with this appellation was in- 
vested with the attributes essential to royalty in afier-times is 
utterly incredible. Freemen with arms in their hands, accus- 
tomed to pai'ticipate in the exerdse of the sovereign power, 
were not likely without cause to divest themselves of that 
high prerogative, and transfer it totally and inalienably to 
their general. Chiefs who had been recently his equals 
might, in consideration ot his military talents, and from re- 
gard to their common interest, acquiesce in his permanent 
superiority as commander of their united forces ; but it can- 
not be supposed that they would gratuitously and universally 
submit to him as their master. There are no written ac- 
counts, it is true, of the conditions stipulated by the Grerman 
warriors when they converted him into a king. But there is 
abundance of facts recorded by historians, which show be- 
yond a doubt that, though he might occasionally abuse his 
power by acts of violence and injustice, the authority he pos- 
sessed by law was far from being unlimited. (Inquiiy into 
the Rise and Growth of Royal Prerogative, p. 11.) 

It may be observed, in the first place, that Mr. Allen ap- 
peared to have combated a shadow. Few, I presume, contend 
for an unlimited authority of the Grermanic kings, either be- 
fore or after their conquests of France and England. A 
despotic monarchy was utterly uncongenial to the medieval 
polity. Sir F. Palgrave follows in the same direction : — 

^ When the ' three tribes of Germany ' first invaded Brit- 
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ain, royalty, in our sense of the term, was unknown to them. 
Amongst the Teutons in general the word * king/ probably 
borrowed from the Celtic tongue, though now naturalized in all 
the Teutonic languages, was as yet not introduced or invented. 
Their patriarchal rulers were their 'aldermen/ or seniors. 
In ' old Saxony ' there was such an alderman in every pagus. 
Predominant or preeminent chieftains, whom the Romans 
called ' reges,* and who were often confirmed in their domin- 
ions by the Romans themselves, existed at an earlier period 
amongst several of the Grerman tribes ; but it must not be 
supposed that these leaders possessed any of the exalted 
functions and complex attributes which, according to our 
ideas, constitute royal dignity. A king must be invested 
with permanent and paramount authority. For the material 
points at issue are not affected by showing that one powerftil 
chieftain might receive the complimentary title of rex from a 
foreign power, or that another chieftain, with powers ap- 
proaching to royalty, may not have been created occasionally, 
and during greater emergencies. The real question is, 
whether the king had become the lord of the soil, or at least 
the greatest landed proprietor, and the first ' estate ' of the 
commonwealth, endued with prerogatives which no other 
member of the community could claim or exercise. The dis* 
posal of the military force, the supreme administration of 
justice, the right of receiving taxes and tributes, and the 
character of supreme legislator and perpetual president of 
the councils of the realm, must all belong to the sovereign, 
if he is to be king in deed as well as in name." (Rise and 
Progress of the English Commonwealth, vol. i. p. 553.) 

The prerogatives here assigned to royalty as part of its 
definition are of so various a nature, and so indefinitely ex- 
pressed, that it is difficult to argue about them. Certainly a 
*^ king in deed " must receive taxes, and dispose, though not 
necessarily without consent, of the military force. He must 
preside in the councils of the realm ; but he need not be su- 
preme legislator, if that is meant to exclude the participation 
of his subjects ; much less need he be the lord of the soil ^ 
a very modem notion, and merely technical, if indeed it 
could be said to be true in any proper sense — nor even the 
greatest landed proprietor. " A king's a king for a' that ; " 
and we have never in England known any other. 

But why do these eminent writers depreciate so confidently 
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the powers of a Frank or Saxon king ? Even if Csesar and 
Tacitus are to be implicitly confided in for their own times, 
are we to infer that no consolidation of the German clans, if 
that word is a right one, had been effected in the four suc- 
ceeding centuries ? Are we even to reject the numerous tes- 
timonies of Latin writers during those ages, who speak of 
king;4y hereditary chieftains, and leaders of the barbarian 
armies ? If there is a notorious fact, both as to the Salian 
Franks and the Saxons of Grermanj, it is that each had au 
acknowledged royal family. Even if they sometimes chose 
a king not according to our rules of descent, it was invaria- 
bly from one ancestor. The house of Meroveus was proba- 
bly recognized before the existence of that obscure prince ; 
and in England Hengist could boast the blood of Woden, the 
demigod of heroic tradition. A government by grafs or eal- 
dormen of the gau^ might suit a people whose forests pro- 
tected them from invasion, but was utterly incompatible with 
the aggressive warfare of the Franks, or of the first conquer 
ors of Kent and Wessex. Grimm, in his excellent antiquities 
of German Law, has fully treated of the old Teutonic monar- 
chies, not always hereditary, and never absolute, but easily 
capable of receiving an enlargement of power in the hands 
of brave and ambitious princes, such as arose in the great 
westward movement of Germany. 

If, however, the authority of Clovis has been rated too 
low, it may also be questioned whether that of the next two 
generations, his sons and grandsons, has not been exaggerated 
in contrast It is certainly true that Gregory of Tours ex- 
hibits a picture of savage tyranny in several of these sover- 
eigns. But we are to remember that particular acts of arbi- 
trary power, and especially the putting obnoxious persons to 
death, were so congenial to the whole manners of the age, 
that they do not prove the question at issue, whether th^ gov- 
ernment may be called virtually an absolute monarchy. Ev- 
ery Frank of wealth and courage was a despot within his 
sphere ; but his sphere of power was a bounded one ; and so, 
too, might be that of the king. Pcobably when Grontran or 
Fredegonde ordered a turbulent chief to be assassinated, no 
weregild was paid to his kindred ; but his death would excite 
hardly any disapprobation, except among those who thought 
it undeserved. 

Gregory of Tours, it should be kept in mind, was a Bo- 
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man ; he does not always distinguish the two nations ; but a 
great part of the general oppression which we find under the 
grandchildren of Clovis seems to have fallen on the subject 
people. As to these, few are inclined to doubt that the king 
was truly absolute. The most remarkable instances of arbi- 
trary power exerted upon the Franks are in the imposition of 
taxes. These, as has been said in another note, were repug- 
nant to the whole genius of barbarian society. We find, 
however, that on the death of Theodebert, king of Austrasia, 
in 547, the Franks murdered one Parthenius, evidently a 
Roman, and a minister of the late king — ^' pro eo quod iis 
tributa antedicti regis tempore inflixesset.*' (Greg. Tur. lib. 
iii. c. 36.) Whether these tributes continued afterwards to 
be paid we do not read. Chilperic, the most oppressive of 
his line, at a later period, in 579, laid a tax on freehold lands 
— " ut possessor de terra propria amphoram vini per aripen- 
nem redderet" (Id. lib. v c. 29.) It is, indeed, possible 
that this affected only the Romans, though the language of 
the historian is general — " descriptiones novas et graves in 
omni regno suo fieri jussit" A revolt broke out in conse- 
quence at Limoges ; but the inhabitants of that city were 
Roman. Chilperic put this down by the help of his faithful 
Ahtrustions — " unde multum molestus rex, dirigens de latere 
suo personas, immensis damnis populum affiixit, suppliciisque 
conterruit." Mr. Spence (Laws of Modem Europe, p. 269) 
is clearly of opinion, against Montesquieu, who confines this 
tax to the Romans, that it comprehended the Franks also, and 
was in the nature of the indiction, or land-tax, imposed on the 
subjects of the Roman empire by an assessment renewed 
every fifteen years ; and this, perhaps, on the whole, is the 
more probable hypothesis of the two. Mr. S. says (p. 267) 
that lands subject to tribute still continued liable when in 
the possession of a Frank. This is possible, but he refers to 
texts which do not prove it 

The next passage which I shall quote is more unequivocal. 
The death of Chilperic exposed his instruments of tyranny, 
as it had Parthenius in Austrasia, to the vengeance of an op- 
pressed people. Fredegonde, though she escaped condign 
punishment herself, could not screen these vile ministers : — 
"Habebat tine temporis secum Audonem judicem, qui ei 
tempore regis in multis consenserat malls. Ipse enim cum 
Mummolo prsefecto multos de Francis, qui tempore Childe* 
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berti regis senioris ingenui fuerant, publico tributo subegit. 
Qui, post mortem regis Chilperici, ab ipsis spoilatus ac 
denudatus est, ut nihil ei, praeter quod super se auferre poluit, 
remaneret Domos enim ejus incendio subdiderunt ; abstulis- 
frent utique et ipsam vitam, ni cum regina ecclesiam expeds- 
Fet." (Lib. vii. c 15.) The word ingentd^ in the above 
passage, means the superior class ^alodial landholders or 
beneficiaries, as distinguished from the class named Udi^ who 
are also perhaps sometimes called trthtiani, as well as the 
Romans, and ih>m whom a public census, as some think, was 
due. We may remark here, that the removing of a number 
of Franks firom their own place as ingenui, to that of tribn- 
taries, was a particular act of oppression, and does not stand 
quite on the footing of a general law. The passage in Greg- 
ory is chiefly important as it shows that the ingenui were not 
legally subject to public tribute. 

M. Guizot has adduced a constitution of Clotaire XL in 
615, as a proof that endeavors had been made by the kings 
to impose undue taxes. This contains the following article : 
'^ Ut ubicunque census novus impie additus est, et a populo 
reclamatur, justa inquisitione miserioorditer emendetur." (C. 
8.) But does this warrant the inference that any tax had 
been imposed on the free-bom Frank ? ** Census '* is gener- 
ally understood to be the capitation paid by the tribufarii, 
and the words imply a local exaction rather than a national 
imposition by the royal authority. It is not even manifest thai 
this provision was founded exclusively on any oppression of 
the crown ; several other articles in this celebrated law are 
extensively remedial, and forbid all undue spoliation of the 
weak. But if we should incline to Guizot's interpretadon, it 
will not prove, of course, the right of the kings to impose 
taxes on the Franks, since that to which it adverts is called 
census novus impie additus. 

The inference which I formerly drew from the language 
of the laws is inconclusive. Bouquet, in the Recueil des 
Historiens (vol. iv.), admits only seven laws during the Mer- 
ovingian period, differing from Baluze as to the pardcu- 
lar sovereigns by whom several of them were enacted. Of 
these the first is by Childebert I., king of Paris, in 532, ac- 
cording to him ; by Childebert II. of Austrasia according 
to Baluze, which, as the date is Cologne, and several Ans- 
trasian cities are mentioned in it which never belonged to tlie 
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first Childebert, I cannot bnt think more likely. This con- 
stitation has una cum naslris optimaiibus, and convenit undt 
leudis nostris. And the expressions lead to two inferences ; 
first, that the assembly of the field of March was, in that age, 
annually held ; secondly, that it was castomary to send round 
to the people the determinations of the optimates in this 
council : — " Cum nos omnes calendas Martias de quascunque 
conditiones unh cum optimatibus nostris pertractavimus, ad 
unumquemque notitiam volumus pervenire." The grammar 
is wretched, but such is the evident sense. 

The second law, as it is called, is an agreement between 
Childebert and Clotaire ; the first of each name according to 
Bouquet, the second according to Baluze. This wants all 
enacting words except ^' Deere tum est/' The third is an or^ 
dinance of Childebert for abolishing idolatrous rites and keep- 
ing festivals. It is an enforcement of ecclesiastical regula- 
tions, not perhaps reckoned at that time to require legislative 
sanction. The fourth, of Clotaire I. or Clotaire IL, begins 
'^ Decretum est," and has no other word of enactment. But 
this does not exclude the probability of consent by the 
leudes. Clotaire I., in another constitution, speaks authori- 
tatively. But it will be found, on reading it, that none ex- 
cept his Roman subjects are concerned. The sixth is merely 
a precept of Gontran, directed to the bishops and judges, en- 
joining them to maintain the observance of the Lord's day 
and other feasts. The last is the edict of Clotaire II. in 
615, already quoted, and here we read, — ^Hanc delibera- 
tionem quam cum pontificibus vel tam magnis viris optimati- 
bus, aut fidelibus nostris in synodali concilio instituimus." 

Afler 615 no law is extant enacted in any of the Frank 
kingdoms before the reign of Pepin. This, however, cannot 
of itself warrant the assertion that none were enacted which 
do not remain. It is more surprising, perhaps, that even a 
few have been preserved. The kuaguago of Childebert 
above cited leads to the belief that, in the sixth century, 
whatever we may suppose as to the next, an assembly with 
powers of legislation was regularly held by the Frank sov- 
ereigns. Nothing, on the whole, warrants the suppasition 
that the three generations afler Clovis possessed an acknowl- 
edged right, either of legislating for their Frank subjects, or 
imposing taxes upon them. But after the assassination of 
Sigeberty under the waUs of Toumay, in 575» the Austrasian 
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nobles began to display a steady resistance to*the authority 
which hia widow Brunehaut endeavored to exercise in her 
son's name. This, after forty years, terminated in her death, 
and in the reunion of the Frank monarchy, with a much 
more aristocratic character than before, under the second 
Clotaire. It is a revolution to which we have abready drawn 
attention in the note on Brunehaut- 



Note Vm. Page 160. 

" The existence," says Savigny, " of an original nobility, 
as a particular patrician order, and not as a class indefinitely 
distinguished by their wealth and nobility, cannot be ques- 
tioned. It is difficult to say from what origin this distinction 
may have proceeded; whether it was connected with the 
services of religion, or with the possession of the heritable 
offices of counts. We may affirm, however, with certainty, 
that the honor enjoyed was merely personal, and conferred 
no preponderance in the political or judicial systenos." (Ch. 
iv. p. 172, English translation.) This admits all the theoiy 
to which I have inclined in the text, namely, the non-exist- 
ence of a privileged order, though antiquity of family was 
in high respect. The eorl of Anglo-Saxon law was, it may 
be said, distinguished by certain privileges from the ceorL 
Why could not the same have been the case with the 
Franks ? We may answer that it is by the laws and records 
of those times that we prove the former distinction in Eng- 
land, and it is by the absence of all such proof that the non- 
existence of such a distinction in France has been presumed. 
But if the lidiy of whom we so often read, were Franks by 
origin, and moreover personally free, which, to a certain ex- 
tent, we need not deny, they will be the corresponding rank 
to the Anglo-Saxon ceorly superior, as, from whatever cir- 
cumstances, the latter may have been in his social degree. 
All the Franci ingenui will thus have constituted a class of 
nobility ; in no other sense, however, than all men of white 
race constitute such a class in those of the United States 
where slavery is abolished, which is not what we usually mean 
by the word. In some Grerman nations we have, indeed, a 
distinct nobility of blood. The Bavarians had five families, 
for the death of a member of whom a double composition 
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was paid. They had one, the AgilolfuDgi, whose composition 
was fourfold. Troja also finds proof of two classes among 
the Alemanns (v. 16d). But we are speaking only of the 
Franks, a cognate people, indeed, to the Saxons and Ale- 
manns, but not the same, and whose origin is not that of a 
pure single tribe. The Franks were collectively like a new 
people in comparison with some others of Teutonic blood. It 
does not, therefore, appear to me so unquestionable as to Sa- 
vigny that a considerable number of families formed a patri- 
cian order in the French monarchy, without reference to he- 
reditary possessions or hereditary office. 

A writer of considerable learning and ingenuity, but not 
always attentive to the strict meaning of what he quotes, has 
found a proof of family precedence among the Franks in the 
words crinosus and crifiittts^ employed in the Salic law and 
in an edict of Childebert (Meyer, Institut. Judiciaires, vol. 
i. p. 104.) This privilege of wearing long hair he supposes 
peculiar to certain families, and observes that crinosus is op- 
posed to tonsoratus. But why should we not believe that all 
superior freemen, that is, all Franks, whose composition wtis 
of tw^o himdred solidi, wore tliis long hair, though it might be 
an honor denied to the lidi f Gibert, in a memoir on the 
Merovingians (Acad, des Inscript. xxx. 583), quotes a pas- 
sage of Tacitus, concerning the manner in which the nation 
of the Suevi wore their hair, from whom the Franks are sup- 
posed by him to be descended. And there is at least some- 
thing remarkable in the language of Tacitus, which indicates 
a distinction between the royal family and other freemen, as 
well as between these and the servile class. The words have 
not been, I think, oflen quoted : — " Nunc de Suevis dicen- 
dum est, quorum non una ut Cattorum Tencterorumque gens ; 
majorem enim Germanise partem obtinent, propriis adhuc na- 
tionibus discreti, quamquam in communi Suevi dicuntur. 
Insigne gentis obliquare crinem, nodoque substringere. Sic 
Suevi a cseteris Germanis, sic Suevorum ingenui a servis 
separantur. In aliis gentibus, seu cognatione aliqna Suevo- 
rum, seu, quod accidit, imitatione, rarum et intra juventae spa- 
tium, apud Suevos usque ad canitiem, horrentem capillum 
retro sequuntur, ac scepe in ipso solo vertice religaut ; jsn'/i- 
ctpes et omatiorem hcibentJ* (De Mor. German, c. 38.) This 
last expression may account for the word crinitus being some- 
times applied to the royal &mily, as it were exclusively, 
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sometimea to the Frank nation or its freemen.^ The refer- 
ences of M. Mejer are so far from sustaining his theory that 
they rather lead me to an opposite condusion. 

M. Naudet (in Memoires de FAcad^mie des Inscriptioas, 
Nouvelle Serie, vol. viii. p. 502) enters upon an elaborate dis- 
cussion of the state of persons under the first dynasty. He 
distinguishes, of course, the ingenm from the lidi. But 
among the former he conceives that there were two classes : 
the former absolutely free as to their persons, valued in their 
vjeregild at 200 soUdi, meeting in the county maUus, and 
sometimes in the national assembly, — in a word, the popultu 
of the Frank monarchy ; the latter valued, as he supposes, at 
100 solidi, living under the protection or mundehurde of some 
rich man, and though still free, and said to be ingenmU 
ordine servienteSj not very distinguishable at present from the 
Udi. I do not know that this theory has been countenanced 
by other writers. But even if we admit it, the higher class 
eould not properly be denominated an hereditary nobility; 
their privileges would be those of better fortune, which had 
rescued them &om the dependence into which, from one cause 
or another, their fellow-citizens had fallen. The Franks in 
general are called by Guizot utm nohUsse en decadence; the 
leudes one en proves. But he maintains that &om the fifth 
to the eleventh age there existed no real nobility of birth. 
In this, however, he goes much further than Mably, who docs 
not scruple to admit an hereditary nobility in the time of 
Charlemagne, and probably further than can be reasonably 
allowed, especially if the eleventh century is to be understood 
inclusively. In that century we shall see that the nobles 
formed a distinct order ; and I am much inclined to believe 
that this was the case as soon as feudal tenure became gen- 
eral, which was at least as early as the tenth. 

M. Lehuerou denies any hereditary nobility during the 
Merovingian period, at least, of French history : '^ H n'eads- 
tait done point de noblesse dans le sens modeme du mot, 
puisqu'il n'y avait point d'h^redit^, et pui^ue Th^r^dit^ si 
elle se produisait quelquefois, ^tait purement accideiitelle : 
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worn longer hair than the others. Ghll- Htrie, ut rellqna plebe habeantar, an 

debert proposed to Clotaire, as we read cert^ his InterfltorXi regnnm gannaalsofl^ 

In Gregory of Touts (iii. 18), that the trl inter nouMtipsoe aqualltate baUts 

ehildren of their brother Clodimer should dindatur." 
be either cropped or pat to death : " quid 
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mais il 7 avait une aristocratie mobile, changeante, variable 
au gre des accidents et des caprices de la vie barbare, et 
neanmoins en possession de veritables privileges qu'il faut se 
garder de meconnaitre. Cette aristocratie ^tait plutot oelle 
des titres, des places, et des honneurs, que ceUe de la nais- 
sance, quoique oelle-ci n'7 fut pas ^trangere. Elle ^tait plus 
dans le present, et moins dans le pass^ ; elle empruntait plus 
k la puissance actuelle qu'k celle des souvenirs ; mais elle 
ne s'en detachait pas moins nettement des couches inf^Srieures 
de la population, et notamment de la foule de ceux dont la 
noblesse ne consistait aue dans leur ingenuity." (Inst. Caro- 
ling, p. 452.) 

Note IX. Page 162. 

The nature of benefices has been very well discussed, 
like everything else, bj M. Guizot, in his Essai sur THist. 
de France, p. 120. He agrees with me in the two main 
positions — that benefices, considered generally, never passed 
through the supposed st^e of grants revocable at pleasure, 
and that they were sometimes granted in inheritance from 
the sixth century downwards. This, however, was rather the 
exception, he supposes, than the rule. ^ We cannot doubt 
that, under Charlemagne, most benefices were granted only 
for life " (p. 140). Louis the Debonair endeavored to act on 
the same policy, but his efforts were unsuccessful. Heredi- 
tary grants became the rule, as is proved by many charters 
of his own and Charles the Bald. Finally he tells us, the 
latter prince, in 877, empowered hhjicleles to dispose of their 
benefices as they thought fit, provided it were to persons capa- 
ble of serving the estate. But this is too largely expressed ; 
the power given is to those vassals who might desire to take 
up their abode in a cloister ; and it could only be exercised 
in favor of a son or other kinsman.^ But the right of in- 
heritance had probably been established before. Still, so 
deeply was the notion of a personal relation to the grantor 
implanted in the minds of men, that it was common, notwith- 
standing the largest terms of inheritance in a grant, for the 
new tenant to obtain a confirmation from the crown. This 

1 Si allqulB ex fldelibus nostris post qui relpnbllcn prodesse raleat, bum ho- 

obitnm nostnim, Dei et nwtro lunore nores pront melius Toluerit ei Taleat pla 

eompunctus, aaeculo renuntiare voluerit, citare. -> Script. B«r. Gall. yU. 701. 
et taixaa rel talem propinqaum habuerlt 
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might also be for the sake of security. And this is precisely 
the renewal of homage and fealty on a change of tenancy, 
which belonged to the more matured stage of the feudal 
polity. 

Mr. Allen observes, with respect to the formula of Mar- 
culfus quoted in my note, p. 161: — "Some authors have 
considered this as a precedent for the grant of an hereditary 
benefice. But it is only necessary to read with attention the 
act itself to perceive that what it creates is not an hereditary 
benefice, but an alodial estate. It is viewed in this light la 
his (Bignon's) notes on a subsequent formula (sect, 17), con- 
firmatory of what had been done under the preceding one, 
and it is only from inadvertence that it could have been ( on- 
sidered in a different point of view." (Inquiry into Royal 
Prerogative, Appendix, p. 47.) But Bignon took for grant- 
ed that benefices were only for term of life, and consequently 
that words of inheritance, in the age of Marculiiis, implied 
an alodial grant The question is, What constituted a bene- 
fice ? Was it not a grant by favor of the king or other 
lord ? If the words used in the formula of Marculfus are 
inconsistent with a beneficiary property, we must give up 
the inference from the treaty of Andely, and from jdl other 
phrases which have seemed to convey hereditary benefices. 
It is true that the formula iu Marculfus gives a larger power 
of alienation than belonged afterwards to fiefs ; but did it put 
an end to the peculiar obligation of the holder of the bene- 
fice towards the crown ? It does not appear to me unreason- 
able to suppose an estate so conferred to have been strictly 
a benefice, according to the notions of the seventh century. 

Subinfeudation could hardly exist to any considerable de- 
gree until benefices became hereditary. But as soon as that 
change took place, the principle was very natural and sure 
to suggest itself. It prodigiously strengthened the aristoc- 
racy, of which they could not but be aware ; and they had 
acquired such extensive possessions out of the royal domains, 
that they could well afford to take a rent for them in iron 
instead of silver. Charlemagne, as Guizot justly conceives, 
strove to counteract the growing feudal spirit by drawing 
closer the bonds between the sovereign and the subject He 
demanded an oath of allegiance, as William afterwards did 
in England, from the vassals of mesne lords. But aHer his 
death, and afler the complete establishment of an hereditary 
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right in the grants of the crown, it was utterly impossible to 
prevent the general usage of subinfeudation. 

Mablj distinguishes the lands granted by Charles Martel 
to his German followers from the benefices of the early 
kings, reserving to the former the name of fiefs. These he 
conceives to have been granted only for life, and to have 
involved^ for the first time, the obligation of military service. 
(Observations sur THist de France, vol. i. p. 32.) But as 
they were not styled fie& so early, but only benefices, this 
distinction seems likely to deceive the reader ; and the oath 
of fidelity taken by the Antrustion, which, though persona], 
oould not be a weaker obligation after he had acquired a 
benefice, carries a very strong presumption that military ser- 
vice, at least in defensive wars, not always distinguishable 
from wars to revenge a wrong, as most are presumed to be, 
was demanded by tlie usages and moral sentiments of the 
society. We have not a great deal of testimony as to the 
grants of Charles Martel ; but in the capitularies of Charle- 
magne it is evident that all holders of benefices were bound 
to fi>llow the sovereign to the field. 

M. Gu^rard (Cartulaire de Chartres, i. 23) is of opinion 
that, though benefices were ultimately fiefs, in the first stage 
of the monarchy they were only usufructs; and the word 
will not be clearly found in the restrained sense during that 
period. " Cette difference entre deux institutions n^es Tune 
de Tautre, quoique assez delicate, ^tait essentielle. Elle ne 
pourrait 4tre meconnue que par ceux qui Gonsid^r^raient 
seulement, les benefices k la fin, et Ics fiefs au commencement 
de leur existence ; alors en effet les uns et les autres se con- 
fondaient" That they were not mere usufructs, even at 
first, appears to me more probable. 

Note X. Page 168. 

Somner says that he has not found the word feudum ante* 
nor to the year 1000 ; and Muratori,. a still greater authority 
doubts whether it was used so early. I have, however 
observed the words feum and fevum, which are manifestly 
corruptions of feudum, in several charters about 960. (Vais- 
sette. Hist, de Languedoc, t ii. Appendix, p. 107, 128^ et 
aHbi.) Some of these fiefs appear not to have 'been heredi- 
tary. But, independently of positive instancef>, can it be 
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doubted that some word of barbarous original must have an- 
swered, in the vernacular languages, to the Latin benefidum? 
See Du Cange, v. Feudum. Sir F. Palgrave answers this 
by producing the word lehn. (English Commonwealth, iL 
208.) And though M. Thierry asserts (Recits des Temps 
M^rovingiens, i. 245) that this is modem German, he seems 
to be altogether mistaken. (Palgrave, ibid.) But when 
Sir F. Palgrave proceeds to say — " The essential and fun- 
damental principle of a territorial fief or feud is, that the 
land is held by a limited or conditional estate — the property 
being in the lord, and the usufruct in the tenant," we most 
think this not a very exact definition of feuds in their ma- 
ture state, however it might apply to the early benefices for 
life. The property, by feudal law, was, I conceive, strictly 
in the tenant ; what else do we mean by fee-simple ? Mili- 
tary service in most cases, and always fealty, were due to 
the lord, and an abandonment of the latter might cause for- 
feiture of the land ; but the tenant was not less the owner, 
and might destroy it or render it unprofitable if he pleased. 
Feudum Sir F. Palgrave boldly derives from emphyteu- 
sis ; and, in fact, by processes familiar to etymologists, that 
is, cutting off the head and legs, and extracting the back- 
bone, it may thence be exhibited in the old form, feum, or 
fevum. M. Thierry, however, thinks feh^ that is, fee or pay, 
and odh^ property, to be the true root. (Lettres sur I'Hist 
de France, Lettre x.) Guizot inclines to the same deriva- 
tion ; and it is, in fact, given by Du Cange and otibers. The 
derivation of ahd from aU and odh seems to be analogous ; 
and the word udaUer, for the freeholder of the Shetland and 
Orkney Isles, strongly confiims this derivation, being only 
the two radical elements reversed, as I remember to have 
seen observed in Gilbert Stuart's View of Society. A char- 
ter of Charles the Fat is suspected on account of the word 
feudum, which is at least of very rare occurrence till late in 
the tenth century. The great objection to emphyteusis is, 
that a fief is a different thing. Sir F. Palgrave, indeed, 
contends that an " emphyteusis " is ofren called a " precaria/' 
and that the word " precaria " was a synonym of " benefi- 
cium," as beneficium was of " feudum." But does it appear 
from the ancient use of the words " precaria *' and " benefi- 
cium " that they were convertible, as the former is said, by 
Muratori and Lehuerou, to have been with emphyteusis? 
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(Murat. Antiq. Ital. Diss, xxxvi. Lehueron, Lest. Caroling, 
p. 188.) The tenant bj emphyteusis^ whom we find in the 
Codes of Theodosius and Justinian, was little more than a 
colonus^ a demi-serf attached to the soil, though incapable* of 
being dispossessed. Is this like the holder of a benefice, the 
progenitor of the great feudal aristocracy ? How can we 
compare emphyteusis with beneficium without remembering 
that one was commonly a grant for a fixed return in value, 
answering to the " terras ccnsuales " of later times, and the 
latter, as the word implies, a free donation with no condition 
but gratitude and fidelity? The word precaria is for the 
most part applied to ecclesiastical property which, by some 
usurpation, had fallen into the hands of laymen. These af- 
terwards, by way of compromise, were permitted to continue 
as tenants of the church for a limited term, generally of life, 
on payment of a fixed rate. Marculfus, however, gives a 
form in which the grantor of the precaria appears to be a 
layman. Military service was not contemplated in the em- 
phyteusis or the precaria, nor were either of them perpetui- 
ties ; at least this was not their common condition. Meyer 
derives feudum from fides, quoting Almoin : ^ Leudibussuis 
infde disposuit" (Inst Judic i. 187.) 

Note XI. Pages 165, 167 

M. Guizot, with the highest probability, refers the conver- 
eion of alodial into feudal lands to the principle of commenda- 
tion. (Essais sur THist. de France, p. 166.) Though orig- 
inally this had no relation to land, but created a merely per- 
sonal tie — fidelity in return for protection — it is easy to 
conceive that the alodialist who obtained this privilege, as it 
might justly appear in an age of rapine, must often do so by 
subjecting himself to the law of tenure — a law less burden- 
some at a time when warfare, if not always defensive, as it 
was against the Normans, was always carried on in the 
neighborhood, at little expense beyond the ravages that 
might attend its want of success. Raynouard has published 
a curious passage from the Life of St. Gerald, a count of Au- 
rillac, where he is said to have refused to subject his alodial 
lands to the duke of Guienne, with the exception of one 
farm, peculiarly situated. " Erat enim semotim, inter pessi- 
mos vicinos, longe a casteris disparatum.^ EQs other lands 
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were so situated that he was able to defend them. Nothing 
i»Q better explain the principle which riveted the feudal 
joke upon alodiaJists. (Hist, du Droit Municipal, ii. 261.) 
In mj text, though M. Guizot has done me the honor to 
saj, ^ M. Montlosier et M. Hallam en ont mieux dem^le la 
nature et les causes/' the subject is not sufficiently disen- 
tangled, and the territorial character which commendation 
ultimately assumed is too much separated from the personaL 
The latter preceded even the conquest of Gaul, both among 
the barbarian invaders themselves and the provincial sub- 
jects,^ and was a sort of clientela ; ^ but the former deserves 
also the name of commendatiop, though the Franks had a 
word of their own to express iL We find in Marculfus the 
form by which the king took an ecclesiastical person, with 
his property and followers, under his own mundeburdey or 
safeguard. (Lib. i. c. 44.) This was equivalent to com- 
mendation, or rather another word for it; except as one 
rather expresses the act of the tenant, the other that of the 
lord. Letters of safeguard were not by any means confined 
to the church. They were frequent as long as the crown 
had any power to protect, and revived again in the decline of 
the feudal system. Nor were they limited to the crown ; we 
have the form by which the poor might place themselves un- 
der the mundeburde of the rich, still being free, ^ ingenuili 
ordine servientes.** Formulae Veteres Bignonii, c 44 ; vide 
Naudet, ubi supra. They were then even sometimes called, 
as the latter supposes, lidi or Uti, so that a freeman, even of 

1 M. Lehneron hu gone very deeplj pUcatioii of ^e origin of fendid polity. 

Into the mundium^ or personal ntlbguiurd, which ma In no degree of a domtuic 

by which the inferior clara among the character. The ntinost they can allow 

dermana were comnumded to a lord, and Is, that territorial Jurisdiction was ez- 

f laced under his protection, in return tended to ftudal vassals, by analogy to 
>r their own fidelity and service, jlnsti- that which the patron, or chief of the 
tutions Carollnglennee, Uv. i. oh. 1. ( 2.) mundittm^ had exercised over those who 
It is a subject, fts he conceives, of the recognised him as protector, as well •» 
highest Importance in these Inquiries, over his fkmily and servants. There is 
being, in Act, the real origin of the nevertheless, perhaps, a larger basis of 
Ibndul polity afterwards established in truth in M. behnerou^s system than they 
JSurope; though, fW>m the circumstances admit, though I do not concelvo it to 
of ancient Qermany, it was of necessity explain the whole feudal system, 
a peraonal and not a territorial vassalage. * Qamier haa happily adduced a rvrj 
It fell in very naturally with the similar andent aufihority ror this use of tiM 
Principle of commendation existing in word, 
the Roman empire. This bold and orig- 
inal tiieory, however, has not been ad- Thais patri ■• oommendavit ; in elieot»i 
mitted by his oontemporaxy antiquaries. lam et fidem 
M. Giraud and M. Mignet (Seanoca et Nobisdeditae.— Ter. Bon., Act & 
Travaux de TAcadteiie dos Sciences Mo- 
vales et Politiques. pour Novembre, 1848), Origine du GoaTemflaianl Francais (in 
aapeciaUy the latter, dissent from this ez- Leber ii. IM). 
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the higher class might, at his option, &11, for the sake of 
protection, into an inferior position. 

I have no hesitation in agreeing with Guizot that the 
conversion of alodial into feudal property Iras nothing more 
than an extension of the old conmiendation. It was not 
necessary that there should be an express surrender and 
regrant of the land; the acknowledgment of seigniory by 
the commendatus would supply the place. M. Naudet 
(Nouv. M^m. de TAcad. des Inscrip. vol. viii.) accumulates 
proofs of conmiendation; it is surprising that so little was 
said of it by the earlier antiquaries. One of his instances 
deserves to be mentioned. ^ Isti homines,'' says a writer of 
Charlemagne's age, "fiierunt liberi et ingenui; sed quod 
militiam regis non valebant exercere, ttadiderunt alodos 
8UOS sancto Germano."^ (P. 567.) We may perhaps infer 
from this that the tenants of the church were not bound to 
military service. " No general law," says M. Guizot (Col- 
lect de M^m. i. 419), '* exempted them from it; but the 
clergy endeavored constantly to secure such an immunity, 
either by grant or by custom, which was one cause that their 
tenants were better off than those of laymen." The differ- 
ence was indeed most important, and must have prodigiously 
enhanced the wealth of the church. But after the feudal 
polity became established we do not find that there was any 
dispensation for ecclesiastical fiefs. The advantage of their 
tenants lay in the comparatively pacific character of their 
spiritual lords. It may be added that, from many passages 
in the laws of the Saxons, Alemanns, and Bavarians, all the 
'^ oommendati " appear to have been denominated vassals, 
whether they possessed benefices or not. That word after- 
wards implied a more strictly territorial limitation. 

Thus then let the reader keep in mind that the feudal 
system, as it is commonly called, was the general establish- 
ment of a peculiar relation between the sovereign (not as 
king, but as lord) and his immediate vassals ; between these 
again and others standing to them in the same relation of 
vassalage, and thus frequently through several Unks in the 
chain of tenancy. If this relation, and especially if the lat- 
ter and essential element, subinfeudation, is not to be found, 
there is no feudal system, though there may be analogies to 

1 It wUl be ranarkcd that Uberi and ingemd vpfimr hare to.be distlngtUshed ; " nol 
only free, bat gentleiuen." 
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it, more or less remarkable or strict But if he asks what 
were the immediate causes of establishing this polity, we 
must refer him to three alone — to the grants of beneficiary 
lands to the vassal and his heirs, without which there could 
hardly be subinfeudation ; to the analogous grants of official 
honors, particularly that of count or governor of a district; 
and, lastly, to the voluntary conversion of alodial into feudal 
tenure, through free landholders submitting their persons and 
estates, by way of commendation, to a neighboring lord or 
to the count of a district. All these, though several instan- 
ces, especially of the first, occurred much earlier, belong 
generally to the ninth century, and may be supposed to have 
been fully accomplished about the beginning of the tenth — 
to which period, therefore, and not to an earlier one, we refer 
the feudal system in France. We say in France, because 
our attention has been chiefly directed to that kingdom ; in 
none was it of earlier origin, but in some it cannot be traced 
80 high. 

An hereditary benefice was strictly a fief, at least if we 
presume it to have implied military service ; hereditary gov- 
ernments were not : something more, therefore, was required 
to assimilate these, which were fiu: larger and more impor- 
tant than donations of land. And, perhaps, it was only by 
degrees that the great chiefs, especially in the south, who, 
in the decay of the Caroline race, established their patri- 
monial rule over extensive regions, condescended to swear 
fealty, and put on the condition of vassals dependent on the 
crown. Such, at least, is the opinion of some modem 
French writers, who seem to deny all subjection during the 
evening of the second and dawn of the third race. But if 
they did not repair to Paris or Laon in order to swear fealty, 
they kept the name of the reigning king in their charters. 

The hereditary benefices of the ninth century, or, in other 
words, fiefs, preserved the nominal tie, and kept France 
from utter dissolution. They deserve also the greater praise 
of having been the means of regenerating the national char- 
acter, and giving its warlike bearing to die French people ; 
not, indeed, as yet collectively, but in its separate centres of 
force, after the pusillanimous reign of Charles the Bald. 
They produced much evil and misery ; but it is reasonable 
to believe that they prevented more. France was too ex- 
tensive a kingdom to be governed by a central administra- 
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lion, unless Charlemagne had possessed the gifl of propagat- 
ing a race of Alfredis and Edwards, instead of Louis the 
Stammerers and Charles the Balds. Her temporary dis- 
integration by the feudal system was a necessary conse- 
quence ; without that' system there would have been a £nal 
dissolution of the monarchy, and perhaps its conquest by 
barbarians. 

NoTB Xn. Page 192. 

M. Thierry, whose writings display so much antipathy to 
the old nobility of his country that they ought not to be 
fully trusted on such a subject, observes that the Franks 
were more haughty towards their subjects than any other 
barbarians, as is shown in the difference of weregtld. From 
them this spirit passed to the French nobles of the middle 
ages, though they were not all of Frank descent. '^ L'exces 
d*orgueil attach^ k longtemps au nom de gentilhomme est n6 
en France ; son foyer, comme celui de Torganization feodale, 
fut la Gaule du Centre et du Nord, et peut-Stre aussi Tltalie 
liombarde. Cest de Ik qu'il s'est propag^ dans les pays 
Germaniques, ou la noblesse ant^rieurement se distinguait 
peu de la simple condition d'homme libre. Ce mouvement 
cn^a, par-tout oh il s'^tendit, deux populations, et comme 
deux nations, proprement distinctes." (B^cits des Temps 
M^rovmgiens, i. 250.) 

The feudal principle was essentially aristocratic, and tend- 
ed to enhance every unsocial and unchristian sentiment 
involved in the exclusive respect for birth. It had, of 
course, its countervailing virtues, which writers of M. Thier- 
ry's school do not enough remember. But a rural aris- 
tocracy in the meridian of feudal usages was insulated in 
the midst of the other classes of society far more than could 
ever happen in cities, or in any period of an advanced 
civilization. " Never," says Guizot, ** had the primary social 
molecule been so separated from other similar molecules; 
never had the distance been so great between the simple 
and essential elements of society." The chfttelain, amidst 
his machicolated battlements and massive gates with their 
iron portcullis, received the vavassor, though as an inferior, 
at his board ; but to the roturier no feudal board was open ; 
the owner of a ^ terre censive," the opulent burgess of a 
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neighboring town, was as little admitted to the banquet of 
the lord as he was allowed to unite himself in marriage to 
his family. 

** Neo Deal bono menaa, Dm neo dignate oubUi Ml'* 

Pilgrims, indeed, and travelling merchants, may, if we 
trust romance, have been always excepted. Although, 
therefore, some of Guizot's phrases seem overcharged, since 
there was, in fact, more necessary intercourse between the 
different classes than they intimate, yet that of a voluntary 
nature, and what we peculiarly call social, was very limited. 
Nor is this surprising when we recollect that it has been so 
till comparatively a recent period. 

Guizot has copied a picturesque description of a feudal 
castle in the fourteenth century fit)m Monteil's " Histoir des 
Fran9ais des divers Etats aux cinq demiers Slides." It is 
one of the happiest passages in that writer, hardly more 
distinguished by his vast reading than by his skill in com- 
bining and applying it, though sometimes bordering on 
tediousness by the profuse expenditure of his commonplace- 
books on the reader. 

*' Representez vous d'abord une position superbe, une 
montagne escarp^e, h^riss^ de rochers, sillon^e de ravins 
et de precipices ; sur le penchant est le ch&teau. Les petites 
maisons qui Fentourent enfont ressortir la grandeur ; I'lndre 
semble s'^carter avec respect ; elle £ut un large demi-cerde 
k ses pieds. 

^ II faut voir ce chAteau lorsqu'au soleil levant ses galeries 
exterieures reluisent des Mmures de ceux qui font le guet, 
et que ses tours se montrent toutes brillantes de leurs graades 
grilles neuves. II faut voir tons oes hauts b&timents qui 
remplissent de courage ceux qui les d^fendent, et de firayeur 
ceux qui seraient tent^ de les attaquer. 

'^ La porte se pr^sente toute couverte de t6tes de sang- 
liers ou de loups, flanqu^ de tourelles et oouronn^e d' m 
haut corps de garde. Entrez-vous? trois encientes, trois 
fosses, trois pont-levis k passer ; vous vous trouverez dans 
la grande cour carr^e oili sont les citemes, et k droite ou k 
gauche les ^curies, les poulaillers, les colombiers, les remises. 
Les caves, les souterrains, les prisons sont par dessous ; par 
dessus sont les logements, les magasins, les lardoirs ou saloirs, 
le^ arsenauz. Tous les combles sont bord^ des machicoulis, 
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des parapets, des chemins le ronde, des gudrites. An miKeu 
de la tour est le donjon, qui renferme les archives et le tr^sor. 
n est profondement fossoy^ dans tout son pourtour, et on n'y 
entre que par un pont presque toujours lev^ ; bien que les 
murailles aient, comme celles du ch&teau, plus de six pieds 
d'^paiaseur, il est revetu jusqu'^ la moiti4 de sa hauteur^ 
d'une chemise, ou second mur, en grosses pierres de tailie. 

^ Ce chateau vient d'etre refait k neuf. H 7 a quelque 
chose de l^ger, de frais, que n*svaient pas les ch&teaux 
lourds et massifs des siedes pass^" (CHvilis. en France, 
Le9on 35.) 

And this was true; for the castles of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries wanted all that the progress of luxury 
and the cessation, or nearly such, of private warfare had in- 
troduced before the age to which this description refers; 
they were strongholds, and nothing more ; dark, small, com- 
fortless, where one thought alone could tend to dispel their 
gloom, that life and honor, and what was most valuable in 
goods, were more secure in them than in the champaign 
around« 

Note XTTT. Page 196. 

M. Guizot has declared it to be the most difficult of ques- 
tions relating to the state of persons in the period from the 
fiflh to the tenth century, whether there existed in the coun- 
tries subdued by the Germans, and especially by the Franks, 
a numerous and important class of freemen, not vassals 
either of the king or any other proprietor, nor any way de- 
pendent upon them, and with no obligation except towards 
the state, its laws and magistrates. (Essais sur I'Hist. de 
France, p. 232.) And this question, contrary to almost all 
his predecessors, he inclines to decide negatively. It is, 
indeed, evident, and is confessed by M. Guizot, that in the 
ages nearest to the conquest such a class not only existed, 
but even comprised a large part of the nation. Such were 
the owners of sortes or of terra SaUca^ the alodialists of the 
early period. It is also agreed, as has been shown in 
another place, that, towards the tenth century, the number 
of these independent landholders was exceedmgly dimin- 
ished by territorial commendation ; that is, the subjection of 
their lands to a feudal tenure. The last of these changes. 
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however, cannot have become general under Charlemagne, 
on account of the numerous capitularies which distingtfish 
those who held lands of their own, or alodia, from beneficiary 
tenants. The former, therefore, must still have been a 
large and important class. What proportion they bore to 
the whole nation at that or anj other era it seems impossi- 
ble to pronounce ; and equally so to what extent the whole 
usage of personsd commendation, contradistinguished £rom 
territorial, may have reached. Still alodial lands, as has 
been observed, were always very common in the south of 
France, to which Flanders might be added. The strength 
of the feudal tenures, as Thierry remarks, was between the 
Somme and the Loire. (Recits des T. M. i. 24S.) These 
alodial proprietors were evidently freemen. In the law of 
France alodial lands were always noble, like fiefs, till the 
reformation of the Coutume de Paris in 1580, when ^ aleux 
roturiers " were for the first time recognized. I owe this 
&ct, which appears to throw some light on the subject of 
this note, to Laferri^re, Hist, du Droit Fran9ai8, p. 129. 
But, perhaps, this was not the case in Flanders, which was 
an alodial country: — ''La maxime fran9aise, nulle terre 
sans seigneur, n'avait point lieu dans les Pays-Bas. On s'en 
tenait au principe de la liberty naturelle des biens, et par 
suite k la necessity d'en prouver la suj^tion ou la servitude ; 
aussi les biens allodiaux ^taient tres nombreux, et rappe- 
laient toujours Fesprit de liberte que les Beiges ont aime et 
conserve tant k regard de leurs biens que de leurs person- 
nes." (M^m. de I'Acad. de Bruxelles, vol. iii. p. 16.) It 
bears on this, that in all the customary law of the Nether- 
lands no preference was given to sex or primogeniture in 
succession (p. 21). 

But there were many other freemen in France, even in 
the tenth century, if we do not insist on the absolute and 
insulated independence which Guizot requires. "If we 
must understand," says M. Gu^rard (Cartulaire de Chartres, 
p. 34), " by freemen those who enjoyed a liberty without re- 
striction, that is, who, owing no duties or service to any one, 
could go and settle wherever they pleased they would not 
be found very numerous in our chartulary during the pure 
feudal regimen. But if, as we should, we comprehend under 
this name whoever is neither a noble nor a serf, the number 
of people in this intermediate condition was very oonsid- 
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erable.** And of these he specifies sereral varieties. This 
was in the eleventh century, and partly later, when the con- 
version of alodial property had been completed. 

Savigny was the first who proved the Arimanni of Lom- 
bardy to have been freemen, corresponding to the Rachim- 
burgii of the Franks, and distinguished both from bondmen 
and from those to whom they owed obedience. Citizens are 
sometimes called Arimanni. The word occurs, though very 
rarely, out of Italy. (Vol. i. p. 176, English translation.) 
Guizot includes among the Arimanni the leudes or benefi- 
ciary vassals. See, too, Troja, v. 146, 148. There seems, 
indeed, no reason to doubt that vassids, and other commen- 
dati, would be counted as Arimanni. Neither feudal tenure 
iior personal commendation could possibly derogate £ix>m a 
free and honorable ttatus. 

Note XIV. Page 197. 

These names, though in a general sense occupying simi- 
lar positions in the social sode, denote different persons. 
The colon! were Romans, in the sense of the word then 
usual ; that is, they were the cultivators of land under the 
empire, of whom we find abundant notice both in the Theo- 
dosian Code and that of Justinian.^ An early instance of 
this use of the word occurs in the Historis Augustas Scrip- 
tores. Trebellius Pollio says, after the great victory of 
Claudius over the Goths, where an immense number of pris- 
oners was taken — ^ Factus miles barbarus ac colonus ex 
Grotho ; " an expression not clear, and which perplexed Salma- 
sius. But it may perhaps be rendered, the barbarians partly 
entered the legions, partly cultivated the ground, in the rank 
of colonL It is thus understood by Troja (ii. 705). He con- 
ceives that a large proportion of the colon!, mentioned under 
the Christian emperors, were barbarian settlers (iii. 1074). 
They came in the place of prsedial slaves, who, though not 
wholly unknown, grew less common after the establishment of 
Christianity. The Roman colonus was free ; he could marry 
a free woman, and have legitimate children ; he could serve 
in the army, and was capable of property ; his peculium, 
unlike that of the absolute slave, could not be touched by 

1 See Cod. Theod. 1. t. tit 9, with the eopious Pantlflon of Gothofted. — God. Jatt. 
si tit 47<la/tM. 
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his master. Nor could his fixed rent or duty be enhanced. 
JTo could even sue his master for any crime committed wiUi 
respect to him, or for undue exaction. He was attached, on 
the other hand, to the soil, and might in certain cases re- 
ceive corporal punishment. (Troja, iiL 1072.) He paid a 
capitation tax or census to the state, the frequent enhance- 
ment of which contributed to that decline of the agricultural 
population which preceded the barbarian conquest Guizot, 
in whose thirty-seventh lecture on the Civilization of France 
the subject is well treated, derives the origin of this state of 
society from that of Gaul before the Roman conquest. But 
since we find it in the whole empire, as is shown by many 
laws in the Code of Justinian, we may look on it perhap» 
rather as a modification of ancient slavery, unless we sup- 
pose aU the coloni, in this latter sense of the word,^ to have 
been originaUy barbarians, who had received lands on con- 
dition of remaining on theuL But this, however frequent, 
seems a basis not quite wide enough for so extensive a ten- 
ure. Nor need we believe that the ooloni were always 
raised from slavery ; they might have descended into their 
own order, as well as risen to it. It appears by a passage in 
Salvian, about the middle of the fifth century, that many 
freemen had been compelled to fall into this condition ; which 
confirms, by analogy, the supposition above mentioned of M. 
Naudet, as to a similar degrstdation of a part of the Franks 
themselves after the conquest It was an inferior species of 
conunendation or vassalage, or, more strictly, an analogous 
result of the state of society. 

The forms of Marculfus, and all the documents of the 
following ages, furnish abundant proofe of the continuance of 
the coloni in this middle state between entire freedcun and 
servitude. And these were doubtless reckoned among the 
*^ tributarii " of the Salic law, whose composition was ^xeA 
at forty-five solidi ; for a slave had no composition due to his 
kindred ; he was his master's chattel, and to be paid for as 
such. But the tributary was not necessarily a colonus. All 
who possessed no lands were subjected by the imperial fisc to 
a persona] capitation. And it has appeared to us that the 
Romans in GbuI continued regularly to pay this under the 
house of Clovis. To these Roman tributaries the barbarian 

1 The eoloniu of Oato and other i*Tiniirli*il anthon iras a free tenant <v tuaaVf ■* 
hu been already mentioned. 
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Jidi seem nearly to have corresponded. This was a class, as 
has been alreadj said, not quite freebom ; so that ^ Francos 
ingenuus" was no tautology, as some have fancied, yet far 
finom slaves ; without political privileges or rights of adminis- 
tering justice in the county court, like the Rachimburgii, and 
BO litde favored, that, while the Frank accused of a thefl, that 
is, I presume, taken in the fact, was to be brought before his 
peers, the lidus, under the name of " debOior persona," which 
probably included the Roman tributary, was to be hanged on 
the spot. Throughout the Salic and Ripuarian codes the 
ingenuus is opposed both to the lidus and to the servus ; so 
that the threefold division is incontestable. It corresponds in 
a certain degree to the eddingi, frilingi^ and /am, or the 
€orl^ ceorl, and thrall of the northern nations (Grimm, Deut 
ache Rechts AlterthUmer, p. 30 G et alibi) ; though we do not 
find a strict proportion in Uie social state of the second order 
in every country. The "coloni partiarii," frequently men* 
tioned in the Theodosian Ck)de, were metayers; and M 
Gu^rard says that lands were chiefly held by such in the ag« 
of Charlemagne and his family. (Cart de Chartres, i. 109.) 
The demesne lands of the manor, however, were never occu- 
pied by coloni, but by serfs or domestic slaves. 

Note XV. Page 198. 

The poor early felt the necessity of selling themselves foi 
subsistence in times of fkmine. ^' Subdiderunt se pauperes 
aervitio," says Gregory of Tours, a.d. 585, " ut quantulum- 
cunque de alimento porrigerent" (Lib. vii. c 45.) This 
long continued to be liie practice ; and probably the remark • 
able number of famines which are recorded, especially in the 
xiinth and eleventh centuries, swelled the sad list of those 
tmhi^py poor who were reduced to barter liberty for bread. 
Mr. Wright, in the thirtieth volume of the Archseologia (p. 
223), haf* extracted an entry from an Anglo-Saxon manu- 
script, where a lady, about Uie time of the Conquest, manu- 
mits some slaves, '^ whose heads," as it is simply and forcibly 
expressed, " she had taken for their meat in the evil days." 
Evil indeed were those days in France, when out of seventy- 
three years, the reigns of Hugh Capet and his two successors, 
forty-eight were years of famine. Evil were the days for ^ye 
years from 1015, in the whole western world, when not a 
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country could be named that was not destitute of bread. 
These were famines, as Radulfus Glaber and other contem- 
porary writers tell us, in which mothers ate their children, 
and children their parents ; and human flesh was sold, with 
some pretence of concealment, in the markets. It is probable 
that England suffered less than France ; but so long and fre- 
quent a scarcity of necessary food must have affected, in the 
latter country, the whole organic frame of society. 

It has been a very general opinion that during the lawless- 
ness of the ninth and tenth centuries, the aristocratic element 
of society continually gaining ground, the cultivators fell into 
a much worse condition, and either from freemen became 
villeins, or, if originally in the order of tributaries, became 
less and less capable of enjoying such personal rights as that 
state implied ; that they fell, in short, almost into servitude. 
'' Dans le commencement de la troisieme race," says Montes- 
quieu, " presque tout le has peuple ^tait serf." (Lib. xxviii. 
c 45.) Sismondi, who never draws a favorable picture, not 
only descants repeatedly on this oppression of the common- 
alty, but traces it by the capitularies. ^ Les loix seules nous 
donnent quelque indication d'une revolution importante k 
laquelle la grande masse du peuple fut expos^e k plusiem^ 
reprises dans toute T^tendue des Gaules, — revolution qni, 
s'etant op4ree sans violence, n'a laisse aucune trace dans 
riiistoire, et qui doit cependant expliquer seule les alterna- 
tives de force et de faiblesse dans les ^tats du moyen age. 
C*est le passage des cultivateurs de la condition libre kla 
condition servile. L'esdavage 4tant une fois introduite et 
protegee par les loix, la consequence de la prosperity, de 
Taccroissement des richesses devait 6tre toujours la disparition 
de toutes les petites propri^t^s, la multiplication des esclaves, 
et la cessation absolue de tout travail qui ne serait pas fait 
par des mains serviles." (Hist, des Fran9ais, vol. ii. p. 273.) 
Nor should we have believed, from the general language of 
historical antiquaries, that any change for the better took 
place till a much later era. We know indeed from history 
that, about the year 1000, the Norman peasantry, excited by 
oppression, broke out into a general and well-organized re- 
volt, quelled by the severest punishments. This is told ac 
some length by Wace, in the " Roman de Rou.** And every 
inference from the want of all law except what the lords 
exercised themselves, from the strength of their castles, from 
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the fierceness of their characters, from the apparent inability 
of the peasants to make any resistance which should not end 
in greater sufierings, converges to the same result 

It is not therefore without some surprise that, in a recent 
publication, we meet with a totally opposite hypothesis on this 
important portion of social history. The editor of the Cartu- 
laire de Chartres maintains that the peasantry, at the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, enjoyed rights of property and 
succession which had been denied to their aocestors ; that the 
movement from the ninth century had been upwards; so 
that, during that period of anarchy which we presume to 
have been exceedingly unfavorable to their privileges, they 
had in reality, by force, usage, or concession, gained possession 
of them. They could not indeed leave their lands, but they 
occupied them subject to known conditions. 

The passage wherein M. Gu^rard, in a concise and per- 
spicuous manner, has given his own theory as to the gradual 
decline of servitude deserves to be extracted ; but I regret 
very much that he refers to another work, not by name, and 
unknown to me, for the full proof of what has the air of an 
historical paradox. With sufficient proof every paradox 
loses its name ; and I have not the least right, from any 
deep researches of my own, to call in question the testimony 
which has convinced so learned and diligent an inquirer. 

" La servitude, comme je Tai expos^ dans un autre travail, 
alia toujours chez nous en s'adoucissant jusqu'k ce qu'elle fut 
entierement abolie k la chute de Fancien regime: d*abord 
e'est I'esclavage k-peu-pres pur, qui reduisait Thomme pres- 
que k I'etat de chose, et qui le mettait dans I'entiere d^pen- 
dance de son maitre. Cette p^riode pent gtre prolongde 
jusqu'aprfes la conqu^te de I'empire d'Occident par les bar- 
bares. Depuis cette epoque jusques vers la fin du regne de 
Charles-le-Chauve, I'esclavage proprement dit est remplac^ 
par la servitude, dans laquelle la condition humaiue est re- 
connue, respectee, prot^g^e, si ce n'est encore d*une mani^re 
suffisante, par les loix civiles, au moins plus eflicacement par 
celles de TEglise et par les moeurs sociales. Alors le pouvoir 
de I'homme sur son semblable est contenu g^neralement dans 
certains limites ; un frein est mis d'ordinaire k la violence ; 
la rfegle et la stability Temportent sur Tarbitraire: bref, la 
liberie et la propriete p^netrent par quelque endroit dans la 
cabane du serf. Enfin, pendant le d^sordre d'od sortit triom- 
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phant le regime f(^odal, le serf soutient oontre son maitre la 
lutte soutenue par le vassal contre son seigneur, et par les 
seigneurs contre le roi. Le succ^ fut le meme de part et 
d'autre ; Tusurpation des tenures serviles accompagna oelle 
des tenures lib^rales, et Tappropriation territoriale ayant eu 
lieu partout, dans le bas comme dans le haut de la soci^t^, il 
fut aussi difficile de d^poss^der un serf, de son manse qu'un 
seigneur de son benefice. Des ce moment la servitude fut 
transform^e en servage; le serf, ajant retir^ sa personne 
et son champ des mains de son maitre, dut k celui-d non 
plus son corps ni son bien, mais seulement une partie de 
son travail et de ses revenus. Des ce moment il a cesa^ de 
Bervir ; il n'est plus en r^alite qu'un tributaire. 

^ Cette grande revolution, qui tira de son ^tat abject la 
classe la plus nombreuse de la population, et qui Tinvestit de 
droits civils, lorsque auparavant elle ne pouvait guere in- 
voquer en sa faveur que les droits de Thumanit^, n'avait pas 
encore ^t^ signal^e dims notre bistoire. Les faits qui la de- 
monstrent ont et^ d^velopp^ dans un autre travail que je ne 
puis reproduire ici ; mais les traces seules qu'eUe a laiss^es 
dans notre Cartulaire sont assez ncnnbreuses et assez profon- 
des pour la faire universellement reconnaitre. Elle etait depuis 
long-temps consomm^e, lorsque le moine r^digeait, dans la sec- 
onde moiti^ du xi*. siecle, la premiere partie du present recueil, 
et lorsqu'il d^clarait que les andens roles ((k^rits au ix**) 
conserves dans les archives de TAbbaje, n'accoident aox 
pajsans ni les usages ni les droits dont ils jouissant actuelle' 
ment Mais ses paroles m^ritent d'etre rdpet^ : — ' Lectori 
inUmare curavi; dit-il dans sa Preface, ' quod ea qtuB prima 
icripturus sum a prasenti usu admodum diserepare tndentur; 
nam roUi conscripH ah anUquis et in armaria nostra nunc 
repertiy habuisse minimi ostendunt iUius ten^^oris rusUcos 
has consuetudines in reditihus quas modemi rustici in hoc 
tempore dinoscuntur habere, neque habent vocabula rerum quas 
tunc sermo hahehat vulgaris.^ Ainsi non seulement les choses, 
mais encore les noms, tout etait chang^." (Prol^gomenes ^ 
la Cartulaire de Chartres, p. 40.) 

The characteristic of the villein, according to Beaumanoir, 
in the thirteenth centurj, that his obligations were fixed in 
kind and degree, would thus appear to have been as old as 
the eleventh. Many charters of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies are adduced by M. Gu^rard, wherein, as he informs us. 
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" On s'efforce de se soustraire a la violence, et d'y substituer 
les conventions k Tarbitraire ; la regie et la mesure tendent 
k s'introduire partout et jusques dans les extortions memes" 
(p. 109). But this principle of limited rent was also that of 
the Roman system with respect to the coloni before the con- 
quest of Gaul by Clovis. Nor do we know that it was differ- 
ent aflerwards. No law at least could have effected it ; for 
the Roman law, by which the coloni were ruled, underwent 
no change. 

M. Gu^rard seems hardly to have taken a just view of the 
itatiis of the Roman tributary or colonus. *' Nous avons dit 
que les personnes de condition servile s*etaient appropries leurs 
benefices. Ce que vient encore nous confirmer dans cette opin- 
ion, c'est le changement qu'on observe g^neralement dans la con- 
dition des terres depuis le d^clin du x' siecle. La terre, apres 
avoir 6t^ cultiv^e dans I'antiquit^ par Tesclave au profit de 
son maitre, le fut ensuite par un esp^ce de fermier non libre 
qui partageait avec le propri6taire, ou qui faisait les fruits 
siens, moyennant certains cens et services, auxquels il ^tait 
oblige envers lui : c'est Tetat qui nous est represent^ par le 
Polyptyque d*Irminon, au temps de Charlemagne, et qui dura 
encore un siecle et demi environ apr^s la mort de ce grand 
prince. Puis commence une troisieme p^riode, pendant la- 
quelle le proprietaire, n*est plus que seigneur, tandis que le 
tenancier est devenu lui-m^me proprietaire, et paie, non plus 
de fermages, mais seulement des droits seigneuriaux. Ainsi, 
d'abord obligations d*un esclave envers un maitre ensuite ob- * 
ligations d'un fermier non libre envers un proprietaire ; enfin, 
obligations d'un proprietaire non libre envers un seigneur. 
Oest k la derniere p^riode que nous sommes parvenus dans 
notre Cartulaire. Les populations s'y montrent en jouissance 
du droit de propri^te, et ne sont soumises, k raison des posses- 
sions, qu'k de simples charges f^odales." 

It may be observed upon this, that the colonus was a free 
man, whether he divided the produce with his lord, like the 
metayer of modem times, or paid a certain rent ; and, sec- 
ondly, that, in what he calls the third period, the tenant, if he 
was a villein or homme de poote, could not possibly be called 
" lui-mSme proprietaire ; " nor were his liabilities feudal, but 
either a money-rent or personal service in labor ; which can- 
not be denominated feudal without great impropriety. 

" II est vrai," he proceeds, " que ces charges sont encore 

VOL. I. 21 
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lourdes et souyent accablantes, et que les biens ne sent pas 
plus que les personnes entierement francs et libres ; ni suffi- 
samment k Tabri de Tarbitraire et de la violeDoe; mais la 
liberte, acquise de jour en jour k rhomme, se oonununiquait 
de plus en plus k la terre. Le paysan etant proprietaire, il 
ne lui restait qu'i degr^ver et afirainchir la propri^te. Cest 
k cet (Buvre qu*il travaillera d^sormais avec perseverance et 
de toutes ses forces, jusqu'k ce qu'il ait enfin obtenu de ne 
supporter d'autres charges que celles qui convienent k 
rhomme Ubre, et qui sont uniquement fondles sur Tutilite 
commune." 

In this passage the tenant is made much more to resemble 
the free socager of England than the villein or homo posta- 
tis of Pierre des Fontaines or Beaumanoir. This latter class, 
however, was certainly numerous in their age, and could 
hardly have been less so some centuries before. These were 
subject to so many onerous restrictions, independent of their 
compulsory residence on the land, and independently also of 
their want of ability to re:3ist undue exactions, that they were 
always eager to purchase their own enfranchisement. Their 
marriages were not valid without the lord's consent, till Adrian 
rV., in the twelfth century, declared them indissoluble. A 
freeman marrying a serf became one himself, as did their 
children. They were liable to occasional as well as regular 
demands, that is, to tallages, sometimes in a very arbitrary 
manner. It was probably the less frequency of such de- 
mands, among other reasons, that rendered the condition of 
ecclesiastical tenants more eligible than that of others. Man- 
umissions of serfs by the church were very conmion ; and, 
indeed, the greater part that have been preserved, as may be 
expected, come from ecclesiastical repositories. It is observed 
in my text that the English clergy are said to have been .slow 
in liberating their villeins. But a villein in England wns 
real property ; and I conceive that a monastery could not en- 
franchise him, at least without the consent of some superior 
authority, any more than it could alienate its lands. The 
church were not generally accounted harsh masters. 

Note XVI. Pages 213, 214. 

There would seem naturally h'ttle doubt that mc^arum can 
mean nothing but the higher classes of clergy and laity, ex- 
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elusive of pansh priests and ordinary freemen, were it not 
that a part of these very majores are aflerwards designated 
by the name minores. Who, it may be asked, could be the 
majores elerici^ except prelates and abbots ? And of these, 
how could one be so inferior in degree to another as to be 
reckoned among minores f Tt may perhaps be answered that 
there was nevertheless a difference of importance, though not 
of rank. Guizot translates majores ^* les grands," and mino^ 
res ^\e» moins considerables." But upon this construction, 
which certainly is what the words fairly bear, none but a 
class denominated majores^ relatively to the rest of the nation, 
were members of the national council. I think, nevertheless, 
that Guizot, on any hypothesis, has too much depreciated the 
aathority of these general meetings, wherein the capitularies 
of Charleipagne were enacted. Grant, against Mably, that 
they were not a democratic assembly ; still were they not a 
legislature ? ^ Lex consensu fit populi et constitutione regis." 
This is our own statute language ; but does it make parlia- 
ment of no avail? ^ En lui (Charlemagne) reside la volont^ 
et Pimpulsion ; c'est de lui que toute emane pour revenir k 
lui." (Essais sur THist. de France, p. 323.) This is only 
to say that he was a truly great man, and that his subjects 
were semi-barbarians, comparatively unfit to devise methods 
of ruling the empire. No one can doubt that he directed 
everything. But a weaker sovereign soon found these rude 
nobles an overmatch for him. It is, moreover, well pointed 
out by Sir F. Palgrave, that we" find instances of petitions 
presented by the lay or spiritual members of these assemblies 
to Charlemagne, upon which capitularies or edicts were after- 
wards founded. (English Commonwealth, ii. 411.) It is to 
be inferred, from several texts in the capitularies of Charle- 
magne and his family, that a general consent was required to 
their legislative constitutions, and that without this a capitu- 
lary did not become a law. It is not, however, quite so clear 
in what method this was testified ; or rather two methods ap- 
pear to be indicated. One was that above described by 
Hincmar, when the determination of the semores was referred 
to the minores for their confirmation: "interdum pariter 
tractandum, et non ex potestate sed ex proprio mentis intei- 
lectn vel sententia confirmandum." The point of divergence 
between two schools of constitutional antiquaries in France is 
on the words ex potestate, Mably, and others whom I have 
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followed, say *' not by compulsion," or words to that effect 
But Guizot renders the words differently : " quelquefois on 
d^lib^rait aussi, et les confirmaient, non par un consentement 
formel, mais par leur opinion, et Tadh^sion de leur intelli- 
gence." The Latin idiom will, I conceive, bear either con- 
struction. But the context, as well as the analogy of other 
authorities, inclines me to the more popular interpretation, 
which, though the more popular, does not necessarily cany 
us beyond the word mctfores, taking that as descriptive of a 
numerous aristocracy. 

If, indeed, we are so much bound by the majorum in this 
passage of Hincmar as to take for merely loose phrases the 
continual mention of the papulus in the capitularies, we could 
not establish any theory of popular consent in legislation 
from the genersJ placita held almost every May by Charle- 
magne. They would be conventions of an aristocracy; 
numerous indeed, and probably comprehending by right 
all the vassals of the crown, but excluding the freemen or 
petty alodialists, not only fi*om deliberating upon public laws, 
but from consenting to them. We find, however, several 
proofs of another method of obtaining the ratification of this 
class, that is of the Frank people. I do not allude to the 
important capitulary of Louis (though I cannot think that M. 
Guizot has given it sufficient weight), wherein the count is 
directed to bring twelve Scabini with him to the imperial 
placitum, because we are chiefly at present referring to the 
reign of Charlemagne ; and yet this provision looks like one 
of his devising. The scheme to which I refer is different 
and less satisfactory. The capitulary determined upon by a 
national placitum was sent round to the counts, who were to 
read it in their own maUus to the people, and obtsun their 
confirmation. Thus in 803, "^ Anno tertio clementissimi domi- 
ni nostri Karoli Augusti, sub ipso anno base facta capitula 
sunt, et consignata Stephano comiti, ut hsBC manifesta faceret 
in civitate Parisiis, mallo publico, et ilia legere faceret coram 
Scabiniis, quod ita et fecit. £t omnes in uno consenserunt, 
quod ipsi voluissent omni tempore observare usque in poste- 
rum. Etiam omnes Scabinii, Episoopi, Abbates, Comites 
manu propria subter signaverunt" (Rec des Hist. v. 663.) 
No text can be more perspicuous than this ; but several other 
proofs might be given, extending to the subsequent reigns. 

Sir F. Palgrave is, perhaps, the first who has drawn at- 
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tention to this scheme of local sanction bj the people ; though 
I must think that he has somewhat obscured the subject bj 
supposing the maUi, wherein the capitulary was confirmed, 
to have been those of separate nations constituting the Frank 
empire, instead of being determined by the territorial juris- 
diction of each count He gives a natural interpretation to 
the famous words, ^ Lex consensu populi fit, oonstitutione 
regis." The capitulary was a constitution of the king, 
though not without the advice of his great men ; the law was 
its confirmation by the nation collectively, in the great placi- 
tum of the Field of March, or by separate consent and sub- 
scription in each county. 

We are not, however, to be confident that this assent of 
the people in their county courts was virtually more than 
nominal. A little consideration will show that it could not 
easily have been otherwise, except in the strongest cases of 
unpopular legislation. No Scabini or Rachimburgii in one 
county knew much of what passed at a distance ; and 
dissatisfaction must have been universal before it could 
have found its organ in such assemblies. Before that 
time arrived rebellion was a more probable effect. One 
capitulary, of 823, does not even allude to consent : " In suis 
comltatibus coram omnibus relegant, ut cunctis nostra ordi- 
natio et voluntas nota fieri possit." But we cannot set this 
against the language of so many other capitularies, which 
imply a formal ratification. 

Note XVEL Page 242. 

The court of the palace possessed a considerable jurisdic- 
tion from the earliest times. We have its judgments under 
the Merovingian kings. Thus in a diploma of Clovis III., 
A.D. 693, dated at Valenciennes — "Cum ad universorum 
eausas audiendas vel recta judicia t^rminanda resideremus." 
(Bee. des Hist iv. 672.) Under the house of Charlemagne 
it is fully described by Hincmar in the famous passage above 
mentioned. It was not so much in form a court of appeal as 
one acting by the sovereign's authority, to redress the oppres- 
sion of the subject by inferior magistrates. Mr. Allen has 
well rejected the singular opinion of Meyer, that an errone- 
ous or corrupt judgment of the inferior court was not revers- 
ible hj this royal tribunal, though the judges might be 
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punidbed for giving it. (Inquiry into Royal FrerogatiTe, 
Appendix, p. 29.) Though, according to what is said by M. 
Beugnot, the appeal was not made in regular form, we cannot 
doubt that, where the case of injury by the inferior judge 
was made out, justice would be done by annulling his sen- 
tence. The emperor or king often presided hei*e ; or, in his 
absence, the count of the palace. Bishops, counts, household 
officer^i, and others constituted this court, which is not to be 
confounded with that of the seneschal, having only a local 
jurisdiction over the domains of the crown, and which did 
not continue under the house of Capet (Beugnot, Registies 
des Arrets, vol. i. p. 15, 18, in Documens InecQts, 1839.) 

This tribunal, the court of the palace, was not founded 
upon any feudal principle ; and when the right of territorial 
justice and the subordination of fiefs came to be thoroughly 
established, it ought, according to analogy, to have beea 
replaced by one wherein none but the great vassals of France 
should have sat. Such, however, was not the case. This is 
a remarkable anomaly, and a proof that the spirit of mon- 
archy was not wholly extinguished. For, weak as was the 
crown under the first Capets, their court, though composed 
of persons by no means the peers of all who were amenable 
to it, gave several judgments affecting some considerable 
feudataries, such as the count of Anjou under Robert. (Id* 
p. 22.) No court composed only of great vassals appears in 
the eleventh or twelfth centuries; no notion of judicial subor- 
dination prevailed ; the vassals of the crown sat with those 
of the duchy of France ; and latterly even clerks came in as 
assessors or advisers, though without suffrage (p. 31). But 
an important event brought forward, for the first time, the 
true feudal principle. This was the summons iji John, as 
duke oi Normandy, to justify himself as to the death of 
Arthur. It has been often said that twelve peers of France 
had appeared at the coronation of Philip Augustus, in 1179. 
This, however, a late writer has denied, and does not place 
them higher than the proceedings against John, in 1204. 
(Id. p. 44.) In civil causes, as has above been said, there 
had been several instances wherein the king's court had 
pronounced judgment against vassals of the crown. The idea 
had gained ground that the king, by virtue of his full pre- 
rogative, communicated to all who sat in that court a portioa 
of his own sovereignty. Such an opinion would be sanctioned 
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by the bishops, and by all who leaned towards the imperial 
theory of government, never quite eradicated in the church. 
But tiie high rank of John, and the important consequences 
likely to result ftom his condemnation, forbade any irregularity 
of which advantage might be taken. John is always said to 
have been sentenced, ^^judicio parium suorum;" whence we 
may conclude that inferior lords did not take a part. (Id. 
ibid.) And irom that time we find abundant proofs of the 
peerage of France, composed of six lay and six spiritual 
persons ; though upon this supposition Normandy was never 
a substantial member of that class, having only appeared for 
a moment, to vanish in the next by its reunion to the domain. 
The feudal principle seemed now to have recovered 
strength: a right which the vassals had never enjoyed, 
though in consistency their due, was formally conceded. But 
it was too late in the thirteenth century to render any new 
privilege available against the royal power. Though it was 
from that time an uncontested right of the peers to be tried 
by some of their order, tiiis was construed so as not to ex- 
clude others, in any number, and with equivalent suffirage. 
One or more peers being present, the court was, in a later 
phrase, " suffisamment gamie de pairs ; " and thus the lives 
and rights of the dukes of Guienne or Bui^undy were at the 
mercy of mere lawyers. 

Note XVIH. Page 249. 

Savigny, in his History of Roman Law in the Middle 
Ages, and Baynouard, in his Histoire du Droit Municipal 
(1828), have, since the first publication of this work in 1818, 
traced the continuance of municipal institutions, in several 
French cities, from the age of the Roman empire to the 
twelfth century, when the formal charters of communities 
fii^st appear. But it will render the subject clearer if we 
look at the constitution which Rome gave to the cities of 
Italy, and ultimately of the provinces. We are not concerned 
with the privileges of Roman citizenship, whether local or 
personal, but with those appertaining to each city. These 
were originally founded on the republican institutions of 
Rome herself; the supreme power, so far as it was conceded, 
and the choice of magistrates, rested with the assembly of 
the citizens. But ailer Tiberius took this away from the 
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Roman oomitia to vest it in the senate, it appears that, either 
through imitation or by some imperial edict, this example was 
followed in every provincial city. We find everywhere a 
class named " curiales," or " decuriones " (synonymous words), 
in whom, or in those elected by them, resided whatever au- 
thority was not reserved to the proconsul or other Roman 
magistrate. Though these words occur in early writers, it 
must be admitted that our chief knowledge of the internal 
constitution of provincial cities is derived from the rescripts 
of the later emperors, especially in the Theodosian code. 

The decurions are several times mentioned by Pliny. 
In Greek or Asiatic towns the word poCXn answered to curia, 
and ^avTijevrn^ to decurio. Pliny refers to a lex Pompeia, 
probably of the great Pompey, which appears to have regu- 
lated the internal constitution, at least of the Pontic and 
Bithynian cities. According to this, the members of the 
council, or /3m;Xi7, were named by certain censors, to whose 
list the emperor, in the time of Pliny, added a few by 
especial favor. (Plin. Epist. x. 113.) In later times the 
decurions are said to have chosen their own members, which 
can mean little more than that the form of election was 
required, for birth or property gave an inchoate title. They 
were a local aristocracy,^ requiring perhaps originally the 
qualification of wealth, which in the time of Pliny, at least 
in Asia, was of a hundred thousand sesterces, or about 800/L 
(Epist* i. 19.) But latterly it appears that every son of a 
decurion inherited the rights as well as the Uabilities of his 
father. We read, " qui origine sunt curiales," and " honor 
quem nascendo meruit" Property, however, gave a similar 
title; every one possessing twenty-five jugera of freehold 
ought to be inscribed in the order. This title, honorable to 
Roman ears, ordo decurionumy or simply ordo, is always 
applied to them. They were summoned on the Kalends of 
March to choose municipal officers, of whom the most re- 
markable were the duumvirs, answering to the consuls of 
the imperial city. These possessed a slight degree of civU 
and criminal jurisdiction, and were bound to maintain the 
peace. They belonged, however, only to cities enjoying the 
jus Italicum, a distinction into which we need not now in- 
quire ; and Savigny maintains that, in Gaul especially, which 

1 Though I nm this word, which ex- of law, the decurions were " niiUl pnsditi 
presses a genezal truth, yet, in strictnots dignitate.*' (Cod. Theod. 12, 1, 6.) 
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we chiefly regard, no local magistrate, in a proper sense, 
ever existed, the whole jurisdiction devolving on the impe- 
rial officers. This is far from the representation of Raynou- 
ard, who, though writing after Savigny, seems ignorant of 
his work, nor has it been adopted by later French inquirers. 

But another institution is highly remarkable, and does 
peculiar honor to the great empire which established it, that 
of Defensor Givitatis — a standing advocate for the city 
against the oppression of the provincial governor. His 
office is only known by the laws fi-om the middle of the 
fourth century, the earliest being of Valentinian and Yalens, 
in 365 ; but both Cicero (Epist. xii. 56) and Pliny (Epist 
z. 3) mention an Ecdicus with something like die same 
functions ; and Justinian always uses that word to express 
the Defensor Givitatis. He was chosen for five years, not 
by the curiales, but by the citizens at large. Nor could any 
decorion be defensor ; he was to be taken " ex aliis idoneis 
personis;" which Raynouard translates, ^ among the most 
distinguished inhabitants;" a sense neither necessary nor 
probable. (Cod. Theod. i. tit xi. ; Du Cange; Troja, iii. 
1066; Raynouard, i. 71.) 

The duties of the defensor will best appear by a passage 
in a rescript of a.d. 385, inserted in the Code of Justinian : — 
** Scilicet, ut in primis parentis vieem plebi exhibeas, descrip- 
tionibns rusticos urbanosque non patiaris affligi; officialium 
insolentise et judicum procacitati, salva reverentia pudoris, 
occurras ; ingrediendi cum voles ad judicem liberam habeas 
fkcultatem ; super exigendi damna, vel spolia plus petentium 
ab his quos liberorum loco tueri debes, excludas ; nee patiaris 
quidquam ultra delegationem solitam ab his exigi, quos certum 
est nisi tali remedio non posse reparari." (Cod. i. 55, 4.) 
But the Defensores were also magistrates and preservers of 
order : — " Per omnes regiones in quibus fera et periculi sui 
nescia latronam fervet insania, probatissimi quique et dis* 
trictissimi defensores adsint disciplinas, et quotidianis actibus 
praesint^ qui non sinant crimina impunita coalescere ; remove- 
axit patrocinia quae favorem reis, et auxilium scelerosis im- 
partiendo, maturari scelera fecerunt" (Id. i. 55, 6. See, 
too, Theod. tUn supra,) 

It may naturally be doubted whether the principles of 
freedom •and justice, which dictated these municipal institu- 
tions of the empire, were fully carried out in effect. Per- 
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liaps it might be otherwise even in the best times — those of 
Trajan and the Antonines. But in the decline of the empire 
we find a striking revolution in the condition of the decurions. 
Those evil days rendered necessary an immense pressure of 
taxation ; and the artificial scheme of imperial policy, intro- 
duced by Diocletian and perfected by Constantine, had for 
its main object to drain the resources of the provinces for the 
imperial treasury. The decurions were made liable to such 
heavy burdens, their responsibility for local as well as public 
charges was so extensive (in every case their private estates 
being required to make up the deficiency in the general tax), 
that the barren honors of the office afforded no compensation, 
and many endeavored to shun them. This responsibility, 
indeed, of the decurions, and their obligation to remain in 
the city of the domicile, as well as their frequent desire to 
escape from the burdens of their lot, is manifest even in the 
Digest, that is, in the beginning of the third century (when 
the opinions of the lawyers therein collected were given), 
while the empii'^ was yet unscathed ; but the evil became more 
flagrant in subsequent times. The laws of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, in the Theodosian code, perpetually compel 
the decurions, under severe penalties, to remain at home and 
undergo their onerous duties. These laws are 192 in num- 
ber, filling the first title of the twelfth book of that code. 
Guizot indeed, Savigny, and even Ra3rnouard (though his bias 
is always to magnify municipal institutions), have drawn 
from this source such a picture of the condition of the decurions 
in the last two centuries of the western empire, that we are 
almost at a loss to reconcile this absolute impoverishment of 
their order with other facts which apparently bear witness to 
a better state of society. For, greatly fallen as the decurions 
of the provincial cities must be deemed, in comparison with 
their earlier condition, there was still, at the beginning of 
the fifth century, especially in Gaul, a liberal class of good 
family, and not of ruined fortunes, dwelling mostly in cities, 
or sometimes in villas or country houses not remote from 
cities, from whom the church was replenished, and who kept 
up the politeness and luxury of the empire.* The senators 
or senatorial families are often mentioned ; and by the lattei 

1 The lefetera of Sidonliu Apollinaris hare been much better belbre. SalnaBf 

bear abundnnt testimony to this, oven too, in his declamation agidnst the vkef 

fbr his age, which was after tho middle of of the provincials, gives va to undecBtaad 

the century ; and the state of Gaul must that they were w Tices of wealth. 
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term we perceive that an hereditary nobility, whatever might 
be the case with some of the barbarian nations, subsisted in 
public estimation, if not in privilege, among their Roman 
subjects. The word senate appears to be sometimes used 
for the curia at large ; ^ but when we find tencUorius ordoy 
or sencUorium genusy we may refer it to the higher class, who 
had served municipal offices, or had become privileged by 
imperial favor, and to whom the title of " clarissimi " legally 
belonged. It seems probable that this appellative senator, 
rather than senior, has given rise to seigneur, sire, and the 
like in modem languages. The word sefuUoritu appears 
early to have acquired the meaning noble or gentlemanlike ; 
though I do not find this in the dictionaries. This is, I con- 
ceive, what Pliny means by the ^' quidam senatorius decor," 
which he ascribes to his young son-in-law Acilianus. (Epist. 
i. 14.) It is the air noUe, the indescribable look, rarely met 
with except in persons of good birth and liberal habits. In 
the age of Pliny this could only refer to the Roman senate.' 
A gre^ number of laws in this copious title of the Theo* 
dosian code, many of which are cited by Raynouard (vol. i. p. 
80), manifest a distinction between the curia and the senate, 
or, as it is sometimes called, ^ nobilissima curia ; " and 
though perhaps, in certain instances, they may be referred to 
the great senates of Rome or Constantinople, which were the 
fountains of all provincial dignity of this kind, there are oth- 
ers which can only be explamed on the supposition' that they 
relate to decurions, as it were emeriti, and pnmioted to a 
higher rank. Thus, one of Valentinian and Yalens, in 864, 
which is the earliest that seems explicit : — ^ Nemo ad ordi* 
nem senatorium ante functionem omnium munerum munici- 
palium senator accedat. Cum autem universis transactis, 
patriflB stipendia fuerit emensus, tum eum ita ordinis senatorii 
complexus excipiet, ut reposcentium dvium fiagitatio non 

1 This wu mfher by analoD' than In * I presame that Sldonliu Apolllaarli 

gtrictaess: thus, " Sine. «t «te oict oporfef, maans tomethiog compllmentaoT' where 

earUs seaatorem." (Lib. 12, tit. 1, lex he says — " Praodebamiu breTiter, copt- 

S5.) But perhape the language In differ- oee, senatorium ad mortm; quo inslfum 

ent parte of the empire, or in different institutumque multas epnlas pancia pi^ 

periods, mi^t not be the same. The law ropeidibue apponi." — Epist. ii. 9. 

Joat cited is of Aroadine. But MiOorl^Q ^^^ liereditary nobility of the senate. 

flays, in the next age and in the West, of implying purity of blood, was recognized 

the enriales. " Quorum coetum recte ap- Texy early in imperial Rome. By the 

pellaTit antaquitas minorem senatum." lex Julia, the deecendanta t/l senators to 

(GoUiofted, in leg. 86, supricitat.) Some the fourth generation were incapable of 

modem writers too much conlbnnd all marr3-ing Ubertina. — IMg. zxlii. 2, 44. 
who are denominated senators with the 
cuzialefl. 
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fatiget" (Lex. Ivii.) ' The Becond title of the sixth book of 
the Theodosian code, " De Senatoribus," is unfortunately lost ; 
but Grothofred has restored a Paratitlon from other parts of 
the same code, and especially from the title above mentioned, 
in the tweli^h book, by reference to which this part of the 
imperial constitution will be best understood. It appears dif- 
ficult to explain every passage. But on the whole we cannot 
hesitate to agree with Guizot and Savigny, that the name of 
senator was given to a privileged class in the provincial cit- 
ies, who, having served through all the public functions of 
the curia, were entitled to a legal exemption in future, and 
ascended to the dignity of " Clarissimi." Many others, inde- 
pendent of the decurions, obtained this rather by the empe- 
ror's favor, or by the performance of duties which regularly- 
led to it They were nominated by the emperor, and might 
be removed by him ; but otherwise their rank was hereditary. 
Those decurions, therefore, who could bear the burdens of 
municipal liabilities without impoverishment, rose so far 
above them that their families were secure in wealth as well 
as privilege. Thus the word senator must be taken, in rela- 
tion to them, as merely an aristocratic distinction, without 
regard to its original sense.^ It is sufficiently clear that sen- 
atorial families, by whatever means separated from the rest, 
constituted the nobility of Graul. Thus we read in Gregory of 
Tours (lib. ii. c 21, sttb ann, 475) — ** Sidonius vir secun- 
dum ss&culi dignitatem nobilissimus, et de primis Galliarum 
senatoribus, ita ut filiam sibi Aviti imperatoris in matrimonio 
sociarit." Another is called " vir valde nobilis et de primis 
senatoribus Galliarum." Other passages from the same his- 
torian might be adduced. But Uiis is not to our immediate 
purpose, which is to trace briefly the state of municipal insti- 
tutions in Gaul. The senatorial order, or Roman provincial 
nobility, of which we have just been speaking, is different 
Raynouard, the diligent elucidator of this great question, 
answers the very specious objection of Mably, drawn from the 
silence of the capitularies, which, though addressed to many 
classes of magistrates, never mention any peculiar to the cit- 
ies, by observing that these capitularies were not designed for 

1 For this (Uffttnctlon between euriales all of whieh throw some light upon, or 

and sentaores the reader may consult relate to, this rather obscare snl^t 

the title of the Theodosi&n code on De- Gulaot, SaTigny, and Bajnonard are the 

eurions, abore cited, Leg. 82, 90, 08, 108. modem goides. 
UO, Ul, 118, 122, 129, 130, 180, 182, 188; 
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those who lived by the Roman law. (Vol. ii. p. 160.) Sa- 
vignj had already made the same remark. There seems to 
be some force in this answer ; and at least it is impossible to 
argue with Mably, from a negative probability, against the 
indisputable evidence that the municipal magistrates of some 
cities were in being. It may be justly doubted, indeed, 
whether they possessed a considerable authority. Subject to 
the count, as lie great depositary of royal power, they would 
not perhaps be held worthy of receiving immediate commands 
from the sovereign in the national council. Troja speaks with 
contempt of these " curiae," whose chief business was to regis- 
ter testaments and witness deeds : ^ Son sempre 1 medisimi 
ed anche derisorj i ricordi delle curie, ridotte alle funzioni di 
registrar testamenti, donazioni e contratti, o ad elegger mag- 
istrati che non poteano difendere il Romano dalle violenze dei 
Franchi, senza Fintervenzione de* vescovi di sangue Romano, 
o di sangue barbarico ; ma in vano si cercherebbe la vita e la 
possanza della curia Romana in questi vani simulacri.'' 
(Vol. i. part v. p. 133.) They might be, nevertheless, quite 
as important as under the later emperors. 

It is not necessary to conclude that every city in which the 
curia or the defensor subsisted during the imperial govern- 
ment retained those institutions throughout the domination of 
the Franks. It appears that the functions of ** defensor dv- 
itatis," that is to say, the protection of the city against arbi- 
trary acts of the provincial governors, and the exercise of 
jurisdiction within its boundaries, frequently devolved upon 
the bishop. It is impossible not to recognize the efficacy of 
episcopal government in sustaining municipal rights during 
the first dynasty. The bishops were a link, or rather a 
shield, between the barbarians who respected them and the 
people whom they protected, and to whose race they for a 
long time commonly belonged. But the bishop was legally, 
and 'sometimes actually, elected, as the defensor had been, by 
the people at large. This, indeed, ceased to be the case be- 
fore the reign of Charlemagne ; and the crown, or (in the 
progress of the feudal system) its chief vassals, usurped the 
power of nomination, though the formality of election was 
not abolished. Certain it is that from this analogy to the de- 
fensor, and from the still closer analogy to the feudal vassal, 
after royal grants of jurisdiction and immunity became usual, 
not less than by the respect due to his station, the bishop 
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became as much the civil governor of his city as the ooant 
was of the rural district. 

This was a great revolution in the internal history of cit- 
ies and one which generally led to the discontinuance of their 
popular institutions ; so that afler the reign of Charlemagne^ 
if not earlier, we may perhaps consider a municipality choos- 
ing its own officers as an exception, though not a very unfre- 
queut one, to the general usage. But instances of this are 
more .commonly found to the south of the Loire, wh«« Bo- 
man laws prevailed and the feudal spirit was less vigorous 
than in the northern provinces. Thus Raynouard has de- 
duced the municipal government of ten cities from the fifth 
to the twelfth century. Seven of these are of the south — 
Perigueux, Bourges, Aries, Nismes, Marseilles, Toulouse, 
and Narbonne; three only of the north — Paris, Bheima. 
and Metz. (Vol. ii. p. 177.) It seems, however, more than 
probable that these were not the whole ; even in the north 
Meauz and Chalons might be added, and, what in earlj 
times was undoubtedly to be reckoned a Frank city, Cologne. 
The corporate character of many of these is displayed by 
their coins. " Civitas Massiliensis," or " Narbonensis," will be 
found on the reverse of pieces bearing the heads of the 
French kings of the three dynasties, especially under Louis 
the Debonair and Charles the Bald (p. 152). But it seems 
to me that the evidence of a popular assembly or curia, even 
in Rheims, which has always been wont to boast peculiarly 
of the antiquity of her privileges, is weak comparatively with 
what M. Raynouard has alleged for the cities of Provence. 
As to Paris, it is absolutely none at all. This assembly ap- 
pears to have hardly survived in the north of France, axid to 
have been replaced by scaUnu These were originally chos- 
en by the citizens, but gradually on the bishop's nomination. 
Those of Rheims appear in 847, exercising their functions 
under an officer of the archbishop. (Archives Administra- 
tifs de la Ville de Rheims, Preface, p. 7, in Documens Liedits, 
1839. The editor, however (M. Varin), inclines to adopt the 
theory of a Roman origin for the privileges of that city. The 
citizens called themselves in 991, addressing the archbicJiop, 
" cives tui ; " whence M. Varin infers that they took an oath 
of allegiance to that prelate, and that their claims to a pre- 
scriptive independence must be given up. (Vol. i. p. 156.) 
Such independence, (that is, of ail but die sovereign) can at 
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most onlj be admitted as to the great cities of Provence and 
Languedoc, which in the twelflh and thirteenth centuries en- 
tered into treaties with foreign powera, and conducted them- 
selves as independent republics, though perhaps under the 
nominal superiority of the counts. £mulous, as it appears, 
of Italian liberty, they adopted the goveniment by consuls 
elected by the community. And this honorable title was 
given to the chief magistrates in most cities south of the 
Loire, though a different system, as we shall see, prevailed 
on the other bank. 

The Benedictine historians of Languedoc are of opinion 
that the city of Nismes had municipal magistrates in the mid* 
die of the tenth century (t. ii. p. 111). The burgesses of 
Carcassonne appear by name in a charter of 1107 (p. 515). 
In one of 1131 the consuls of Beziers are mentioned ; they 
existed therefore previously (p. 409, and Appendix, p. 959). 
The magistrates of St. Antonin en Bouergue are named in 
1136; those of Montpellier in 1142; of Narbonne in 1148; 
and of St Gilles in 1149 (p. 515, 432, 442, 464). The 
capitouls of Toulouse pretend to an extravagant antiquity ; 
but were in fact established by Alfonso count of Toulouse, 
who died in 1148. In 1152 Raymond V. confirmed the reg- 
ulations made by the common council of Toulouse, which be- 
came the foundation of the customs of that city. (p. 472). 

If we may trust altogether to the Assises de Jerusalem in 
their present shape, the court of burgesses, having jurisdic- 
tion over persons of that rank, was instituted by Godfrey of 
Bouillon, who died in 1100. (Ass.de Jerus. c. 2.) This 
would be even earlier than the charter of London, granted 
by Henry I. Lord Lyttelton goes so far as to call it " cer- 
tain that in England many cities and towns were bodies cor- 
porate and communities long before the alteration introduced 
into France by the charters of Louis le Gros." (Hist, of 
Henry H. vol. iv. p. 29.) But this position, as I shall more 
particularly show in another place, is not borne out by 
any good authority, if it extends to any internal jurisdiction 
and management of their own police ; whereof, except in the 
instance of London, we have no proof before the reign of 
Henry II. 

The legal incorporation of communities was perhaps ear- 
lier in Spain than in any other country. Alfonso V. in 1020 
granted a charter to Leon, which is said to mention the com* 
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mon council of that city in terms that show it to be an estab- 
lished institution. During the latter part of the eleventh 
century, as well as in subsequent times, such charters are 
very frequent. (Marina, £nsayo Historioo-Critico sobre las 
sieta partidas.) In several instances we find concessions of 
smaller privileges to towns, without any political power. 
Thus Berenger, count of Barcelona, in 1025 confirms to the 
inhabitants of that city all the franchises which they already 
possess. These seem, however, to be confined to exemption 
from paying rent and from any jurisdiction below that of an 
officer deputed by the count. (De Marca, Marca EGispanica, 
p. 1038.) Another grant occurs in the same volume (p. 
909), from the bishop of Barcelona in favor of a town of his 
diocese. By some inattention Robertson hajs quoted these 
charters as granted to ^^ two villages in the county of Rousil- 
Ion." (Hist. Charles V. note 16.) The charters of Tortosa 
and Lerida in 1149 do not contain any grant of jurisdiction 
(p. 1303). 

The corporate towns in France and England always en- 
joyed fuller privileges than these Catalonian charters impart. 
The essential characteristics of a commune, according to M. 
Brdquigny, were an association confirmed by charter ; a code 
of fixed sanctioned customs ; and a set of privileges, always 
including municipal or elective government. (Ordonnances, 
p. 3.) A distinction ought, however, to be pointed out, 
which is rather liable to elude observation, between com- 
munes, or corporate towns, and boroughs (bourgeoisies). The 
main difierence was that in the latter there was no elective 
government, the magistrates being appointed by the king oi 
other superior. In the possession of fixed privileges and ex- 
emptions, in the personal liberty of their inhabitants, and in 
the certainty of their legal usages, there was no distinction 
between corporate towns and mere boroughs : and indeed it is 
agreed that every corporate town was a borough, though ev- 
ery borough was not a corporation.* The Frendi antiquary 
quoted above does not trace these inferior communities or 
boroughs higher than the charters of Louis VI. But we 
find the name and a good deal of the substance, in England 

1 The prefooe to the twelfth Tolame of It, however, h applicable to botii ipe- 

of Ordonnancofl dee Koiii eontalos a full eiee, or rather to the genos and the 

aeoouDt of bourgeoisies^ as that to the species. See, too. that to the fourteenth 

•leventh does of communes. A great part TOhime of Becneu dee fflstoiieDt, p. 74. 
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under William the Conqueror, as is manifest from Domes- 
daj-Book. 

It is evident that if extensive privileges of internal gov- 
ernment had been preserved in the north of France, there 
could have been no need for that great movement towards 
the close of the eleventh century, which ended in estab- 
lishing civic freedom ; much less could the contemporary histo- 
rians have spoken of this as a new era in the state of France. 
The bishops were now almost sovereign in their cities ; the 
episcopal, the municipal, the feudal titles, conspired to en- 
hance their power ; and from being the protectors of the peo- 
ple, from the glorious office of defensores civitcUis, they had, 
in many places at least, become odious by their own exac- 
tions. Hence the citizens of Cambray first revolted against 
their bishop in 957, and, afler several ineffectual risings, ulti- 
mately constituted themselves into a community in 1076. The 
citizens of Mans, about the latter time, had the courage to 
resist William Duke of Normandy ; but this generous at- 
tempt at freedom was premature. The cities of Noyon, 
Beauvais, and St. Quentin, about the beginning of the next 
century, were successful in obtaining charters of immunity 
and self-government from their bishops; and where these 
were violated, on one side or the other, the king, Louis VL, 
came in to redress the injured party or to compose the dis- 
sensions of both. Hence arose the royal charters of the 
Picard cities, which soon extended to other parts of France, 
and were used as examples by the vassals of the crown. 
This subject, and especially the struggles of the cities against 
the bishops before the legal establishment of communities by 
charter, is abundantly discussed by M. Thierry, in his Let- 
tres sur FHistoire de France. But even where charters are 
extant, they do not always create an incorporated community, 
but, as at Laon, recognize and regulate an internal society 
already established. (Guizot, Civilisation en France, Le9on 
47.) 

We must here distinguish the cities of Flanders and Hol- 
land, which obtained their independence much earlier; in 
fact, their self-government goes back beyond any assignable 
date. (Sismondi, iv. 432.) They appear to have sprung 
fit)m a distinct source, but still from the great reservoir of 
Roman institutions. The cities on the Rhine retained more 
of their ancient organization than we find in northern France. 

VOL. I. 22 
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The Roman language, says Thieny, had here perished; 
the institutions survived. At Cologne we find from age to 
age a corporation of citizens exactly resembling the curiOf 
and whose members set up hereditary pretensions to a Bo- 
man descent; we find there a particular tribunal for the 
" cessio bonorum/' a part of Roman law unknown to the old 
jurisprudence of Germany as much as to that of the feudal 
system. In the twelflh century the free constitution of 
Cologne passed for ancient. From Cologne and Treves mu- 
nicipal rights spread to the Rhenish cities of less remote 
origin, and reached the great communities of Flanders and 
Brabant. Thierry has quoted a remarkable passage from 
the life of the empress St. Adelaide, who died in 999, whence 
we may infer the continuance, at least in common estimation, 
of Roman privileges in the Rhenish cities. ^' Ante duoded- 
mum circiter annum obitus sui, in loco qui diciter Salsa 
(Seltz in Alsace), urbem decrevit fieri sub libertate BomcmAy 
quern afiectum postea ad perfectum perducit effectunL" 
(Recits des T. M. i. 274.) 

But the acuteness of this writer has discovered a wholly 
different origin for the communes in the north of France. 
He deduces them from the old Teutonic institution of guilds, 
or fraternities by voluntary compact, to relieve each other in 
poverty, or to protect each other from injury. Two essential 
characteristics belonged to them ; the oonunon banquet and 
the common purse. They had also in many instances a relig- 
ious, sometimes a secret, ceremonial to knit more firmly the 
lx)nd of fidelity. They became, as usual, suspicious to gov- 
ernments, as several capitularies of Charlemagne prove. 
But they spoke both to the heart and to the reason in a voice 
which no government could silence* They readily became 
connected with the exercise of trades, with the training (^ 
apprentices, with the traditional rules of art. We find them 
in all Teutonic and Scandinavian countries; they are fre- 
quently mentioned in our Anglo-Saxon documents, and are 
the basis of those corporations which the Norman kings rec- 
ognized or founded. The guild was, of course, in its prima- 
ry character a pei*sonal association ; it was in the state, bat 
not the state ; it belonged to the city without embracing all 
the citizens ; its purposes were the good of the fellows alone. 
But when their good was inseparable from that of their little 
country, their walls and churches, the principle of voluntary 
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association was readilj extended; and from the private 
guild, possessing already the vital spirit of faithfuLness and 
brotherly love, sprung the sworn community, the body of 
citizens, bound by a voluntary but perpetual obligation to 
guard each other's rights against the thefts of the weak or 
the tyranny of the powerful. 

The most remarkable proof of this progress from a mer- 
chant guild to a corporation is exhibited in the local history 
of Paris. No mention of a curia or Roman municipality in 
that city has been traced in any record : we are driven to 
Raynouard's argument — Gould Paris be destitute of insti* 
tutions which had become the right of all other cities in 
Gaul ? A couple of lines, however, from the poem of Guii- 
elmus Brito, under Philip Augustus, are his only proof (vol. 
ii. p. 219). But at Paris there was a great college or cor- 
poration of naui6B or marchands Heau ; that is, who supplied 
the town with commodities by the navigation of the Seine.^ 
These, indeed, do not seem to be traced very far back, but 
the necessary documents may be deficient. They appear 
abundantly in the twelfth century, with a provost and scahini 
of their own. And to this body the kings in that age con- 
ceded certain rights over the inhabitants. The arms borne 
by the city, a ship, are those of the college of nautis. The 
subsequent process by which this "Corporation slid into a mu- 
nicipality is not clearly developed by the writer to whom I 
must refer. 

Thus there were several sources of the municipal institu- 
tions in France ; first, the Roman system of decurions, handed 
down prescriptively in some cities, but chiefly in the south ; 
secondly, the German system of voluntary societies or guilds, 
spreading to the whole community for a common end ; thirdly, 
the forcible insurrection of the inhabitants against their lords 
or prelates; and lastly, the charters, regularly granted by 
the king or by thdir immediate superior. Few are like- 
ly now to maintain the old theory of Robertson, that the 
kings of France encouraged the communities, in order to 
make head with their help against the nobility, which a closer 
attention to history refutes. We must here, however, dis- 
tinguish the corporate towns or communities from the other 

1 If aD inseriptloii qaotod by the edl- iiutihition under Tlberins. But thia 
tofs of Da Cance, TOO. NauUd, be genuine, must primt facie be eueplcioiu In no 
tbeNautisPMBiAel existed M a corpomte trifling degree. 
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dass, called burgages, bourgeoisies. The ch&telains en- 
couraged the growth of Tillages around their castles, from 
whom they often derived assistance in war, and conceded to 
these burgesses some privileges, though not any municipal 
independence. 

Guizot observes, as a difference between the curial system 
of the empire and that of the French communes in the 
twelfth century, that the former was aristocratic in its spirit; 
the decurions filled up vacancies in their body, and uldmate- 
ly their privileges became hereditary. But the latter were 
grounded on popular election, though with certain modi- 
fications as to eligibility. Yet some of the aristocratic ele- 
ments continued among the communes of the south. (Le^on 
48.) 

It is to be confessed that while the kings, from the end of 
the thirteenth century, altered so much their former policy as 
to restrain, in great measure, and even in some instances to 
overthrow, the liberties of French cities, there was too much 
pretext for this in their lawless spirit and proneness to injus- 
tice. The better class, dreading the populace, gave aid to 
the royal authority, by admitting bailiffs and provosts of the 
crown to exercise jurisdiction within their walls* But by this 
the privileges of the city were gradually subverted. (Guizot, 
Le^on 49 ; Thierry, Lettre xiv.) The ancient registers of 
the parliament of Paris, called Olim, prove this continual 
interference of the crown to establish peace and order in 
towns, and to check their encroachment on the rights of others. 
^ Nulle part," says M. Beugnot, ^ on ne voit aussi bien que 
les communes ^taient un instrument puissant pour op^rer 
dans Tetat de grands et d'heureux changemens, mais non une 
institution qui eut en elle-m^me dcs conditions de dur^" 
(Registres des Arrets, vol i. p. 192, in Documens In^dits, 
1839.) 

A more favorable period for civic liberty commenced and 
possibly terminated with the most tyrannical of French 
kings, Louis XI. Though the spirit of rebellion, which 
actuated a large part of the nobles in his reign, was not 
strictly feudal, but sprung much more from the combination 
of a few princes, it equally put the crown in jeopardy, and 
required all his sagacity to withstand its encroachments. He 
encouraged, therefore, with a policy unusual in the house of 
Valois, the Tiers £tat, the middle orders, as a counterpoise. 
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What has erroneously been said of Louis YL is true of his 
subtle descendant "^ His ordinances/' it is remarked bj 
Sismondi (xiv. 314), ''are distinguished bj liberal views in 
government He not only gave the citizens, in several places, 
the choice of their magistrates, but established an urban 
militia, training the inhabitants to the use of arms, and plac- 
ing in their hands the appointment of officers." And thus, 
at the close of our mediaeval period, we leave the municipal 
authority of France in no slight vigor. It may only be added 
that, for miscellaneous information as to the French com- 
munes, the reader should have recourse to that great reposi- 
tory of curious knowledge, the '' Histoire des Fran9ais, par 
Monteil, Si^cle XV." 

The continuance of Italian municipalities has been more 
disputed of late than that of the French, which both Savigny 
and Raynouard have placed beyond question. The former 
of these writers maintains that not only under the Ostrogoths 
and Greeks (the latter indeed might naturaUy be expected) 
we have abundant testimony to the ardo decurionum and 
other Boman institutions in the Italian cities, but that, even 
under the Lombard dominion, the same privileges were un- 
impaired, or at least not subverted. This is naturally con- 
nected with the general question as to the condition of the 
natives in that period ; those who deny them any rights of 
citizenship, or even protection by the law, will not be inclined 
to favor the supposition of an internal jurisdiction. Troja 
accordingly, following older writers, rejects the notion of civic 
government in those cities which endured the Lombard yoke, 
and elaborately refutes the proofs alleged by Savigny. In 
this, however, he does not seem always successful ; but the 
early records of Italian communities are by no means so de- 
cisive as those that we have found in France. 

Liutprand, as Troja conceives, established communities of 
Liombards alone. But he suggests that even before the reign 
of Liutprand there may have been such a district government 
as we find mentioned by Tacitus among the Germans ; and 
this might possibly be denominated by the Lombards curia 
or ordJo, in imitation of the Boman names. If, therefore, we 
meet with these terms in the laws or records of Italy before 
Charlemagne, there is no reason why they should not relate 
to Lombards (p. 125). This is hardly, perhaps, a conjecture 
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that will be favored. Charlemagne, however, when he in- 
troduced the distinction of personal law, constituted in every 
city a new Lombard community, taking its name from the 
most numerous people, but in which each nation chose ita 
own icMni or judges (p. 295). 
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THE BISTORT OF ITALT, FBOM THE EXTINCTION OF THB 
CARLOVINGIAN EMFEBOBS TO THE INVASION OF NAPLES 
BY CHARLES Till. 



PART I. 



Btete of Italy after th« Death of Charles the Fat— Coronation of Otho the Oraat— 
State of Rome— Conrad II. — Union of the Kingdom of Italy with the Xmpin— 
Sstablishment of the Normans In Naples and Sicily — Roger Guincard — Rise of 
the Lombard Cities — They gradually become more independent of the Smpire — 
Their internal Wars — Frederic Bu-barossa — Destnictton of Milan — Lombard 
League — Battle of Legnano — Peace of Constance — Temporal Principality of the 
Popes — Guelf and Ohlbelin Factions — Otho IV. — Frederic II. — Arrangement 
of the Italian Republics— Second Lombard War — Extinction of the Ilouse of 
Swabia— Causes of the Success of Lombard Republics — Their Prosperity — and 
Forms of Government — Contentions between the NobUlty and People — CMl 
Wars— Story of Oionuini di Vioen».l 

At the death of Charles the Fat in 888, that part of 
Italy which acknowledged the supremacy of the gtate of 
Western empire was divided, like France and ^^J »*^» 
Germany, among a few powerful vassals, hei'edi- ninth 
tary governors of provinces. The principal of **o*"yi 

1 The authorities upon which this him to annex an Imaglnair fanportanoe 

chapter is founded, and which do not to the dates of diplomas and other incon- 

always afipear at the foot of the page, siderable matters His narrative presents 

are ehiefly the Ibllowlng. 1. Moratorl^s a mere skeleton devoid of juices ; and 

Annals of Italy (twelve volumes In 4to. besides Its intolerable aridity, It labors 

or ^hteen in 8vo.) comprehend a sum* under that confusion which a merely 

mary of Its history from the beginning of chronological arrangement of concurrent 

the ChristlAn era to the peace of Alz la and Independent events must always pro- 

Chapelle. The volumes relating to the duce. 2. The Dissertations on Italian 

middle ages. Into which he has digested Antiquities, by the same writer, may be 

the original writers contained In his considered either as one or two works, 

great collection, Scriptores Rerum Itali- In Latin they form six volumes In folio, 

eamm, are by much the best; and of enriched with a great number of original 

fheM, the part which extends from the documents. In Italian they are freely 

ieventh or eighth to the end of the translated by Muratori himself, abridged 

twelfth century Is the fullest and most no doubt, and without most of the orig- 

usefiil. Muratori^s accuracy Is In gen- Inal Instruments, but well frirnished with 

enl almost implicitly to be trusted, and quotations, and abundantly snfllcient for 

his plain Intq^ty speaks In all his writ- most purposes. They form three to1-> 

faigs ; but his mind was not philosophical nmes In quarto. I have in general 

enough to discriminate the wheat from quoted only the number of the dlsserta- 

the ehalf, and his habits of lift Induced tion, on account of the vaiiaooo between 
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these were the dukes of Spoleto and Tuscanj, the marquises of 
Ivrea, Susa, and Friuli. The great Lombai'd duchv of Bene- 
vento, which had stood against the arms of Charlemagne, and 
comprised more than half the present kingdom of Naples, 
had. now fallen into decay, and was straitened bj the Greeks 
in Apulia, and bj the principalities of Capua and Salerno, 
which had been severed from its own territory, on the oppo- 
%Ddinth« ®^*® coast* Though princes of the Carlovingian 
flnt part of line Continued to reign in France, their character 
was too little distinguished to challenge the obedi* 
ence of Italy, already separated by family partitions from the 
Transalpine nations; and the only contest was among her 

a manner as to diminish, in a great do- 
grse, that inoTitablo oonftisioa which 
arises from frequency of transition and 
want of general nnity. It is much lo be 

Xtted that, from too redundant de- 
of unneoeisaiy circamstanoes. and 
•ometlmeB, if I may take the tibertv of 
say ins so, from nu neces sa ry reflectibua, 
H. Sismondi has run into a prolixity 
which will probably inUmidate the lan- 
guid students of our age. It is the mote 
to be regretted, because the IlistoTy of 
Italian Republics is calculated to pro- 
duce a good f&r more important than 
storing the memory with historical fjctit, 
that of communicating to the reader's 
bosom some sparks of the dignifl*! phi- 
loeophy, the love for truth and Tirtoe, 
which liree along its eloquent pagvs. 
6. To Huratori^s collection of original 
writers, the Scriptores Herum Italica> 
rum, in twenty-four volumes in folio, I 
have paid considerable attention : perhaps 
there Is no volume of itwtiich I havr not 
more or lees consulted. But, alter the 
Annals of the same writer, and the woric 
of M. Sismondi, I have not thought my 
self bound to repeat a laborious search 
into all the authorities upon which those 
writers depend. The utility, for the 
most part, of perusing original and con- 
temporary authors, consists less in ascer- 
tainmg mere Ibets than in acquiring that 
insight into the spirit and temper of tbdt 
times which it is utterly impracticabls 
for any compiler to impart It would be 
impossible for me to distinguish what 
information I have derived from these 
higher sources ; in cases, th«refot«, when 
no particular authority is named, I would 
refer to the writings of Muratori and Sis> 
mondi, especially the latter, as the sub- 
stratum of the following chapter. 

1 Giannone, Istoria Civile di NapoU, 
1. vli. ; Sismondi, Hist, dee Ripubliqufli 
Italiennes, t. i. p. 244. 



the Latin and Italian works: in 
where the page Is referred to, I have in- 
dicated by the title which of the two I 
intend to vouch. 8. St. Marc, a learned 
and laborious Frenchman, has written a 
chronological abridgment of Italian his- 
tory, somewhat In the manner of H^ 
nault. but so strangely divided by several 
parallel columns in every psge, that I 
could hardly name a book more incon- 
venient to the reader. His knowledge, 
like Muratori's, lay a good deal in points 
of minute inquiry ; and he is chiefly to 
be valued in ecclesiastical history. The 
work descends only to the thirteenth 
oenturv. 4. Denina's Rivolurioni d'lta- 
lia, originally published in 1709. is a 
perspicuous and lively book, in which the 

frincipal circumstances are well selected, 
t is not perhaps free from errors in fkct, 
and still less from those of opinion : but, 
till lately, I do not know from what 
source a general acquaintance with the 
history of Italy could have been so easily 
derived. 6. The publication of H. Sis- 
mondl's Hlstoire des R^publiques Itali- 
ennes has thrown a blaze of light around 
the most interesting, at least in many 
respects, of European countries during 
the middle ages. I am happy to bear 
witness, so far as my own studies have 
enabldd me, to the learning and diligence 
of this writer; qualities which the world 
is sometimes apt not to suppose, where 
they perceive so much eloquence and 

J>hilOBophy. I cannot express my opin- 
on of M. Sismondi in this respect more 
strongly than by saying that his work 
has almost superseded the Annals of 
Muratori ; I mean from the twelfth cen- 
tury, before which period his labor hardly 
begins. Though doubtless not more ac- 
curate than Muratori, he has consulted 
u much more extensive list of authors ; 
and, considered as a register of facts 
alone, his history is incomparably more 
Qsefm. These are combined in so skilftad 
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native cliiefs. One of these, Berenger, origiDally marquis of 
Friuli, or the March of Treviso, reigned for thirty-six years, 
but with continually disputed pretensions ; and after his death 
the calamities of Italy were sometimes aggravated by tyran- 
ny, and sometimes by intestine war.^ The Hungarians deso- 
lated Lombardy; the southern coasts were infested by the 
Saracens, now masters of Sicily. Plunged in an abyss, from 
which she saw no other means of extricating herself, Italy 
lost sight of her favorite independence, and called in the as- 
sistance of Otho the First, king of Grermany. Little oppo- 
sition was made to this powerful monarch. Berenger II., the 
reigning sovereign of Italy, submitted to hold the kingdom of 
him as a fief But some years afterwards, new ^^y^^ ^^ 
disturbances arising, Otho descended from the Great. 
Alps a second time, deposed Berenger, and re- ^'^' ^^* 
ceived at the hands of Pope John XII. the imperial dignity, 
which had been suspended for nearly forty years. 

Every ancient prejudice, every recollection, whether of 
Augustus or of Charlemagne, had led the Italians to annex 
the notion of sovereignty to the name of Roman Emperor ; 
nor were Otho, or his two immediate descendants, by any 
means inclined to waive these supposed prerogatives, which 
they were well able to enforce. Most of the Lombard 
princes acquiesced without apparent repugnance in the new 
Grerman government, which was conducted by Otho the 
Great with much prudence and vigor, and occasionally with 
severity. The citizens of Lombardy were still better satis- 
fied with a change that ensured a more tranquil and regular 
administration than they had experienced under the preced- 
ing kings. But in one, and that the chief of Italian cities, 
very different sentiments were prevalent We find, indeed, 
a considerable obscurity spread over the internal history of 

1 Berenger. being grandflon, by a impeiio gttuduio a piii Taato geopo ed i 

daughter, or Louis the Bebooair, may pontifleS Romano sono dalla fora delle 

be reckoned of the Oarlovinglan Ikmily. ooaeehiamatiatenereilArenolntellettaalft 

He was a Frank fry toto, aocordiog to delta driti de' popoli di tutta Enropa." 

Trcja, who denies to him and his son, Trqja deduces the Italian communes 

Berenger II., the name of Italians. It '* dopo il miUe '' from a German rather 

was otho I. that put an end to the Frank than a Roman origin. ** L4 sono Tera* 

dominion. Storla d'ltalia, t. 857. mente 1 comuni dor* d la spada per 

" Or gii tutto all' apparlr degU Ottoni dilendergU ; ma nel regno Longobardico 

■i ean^ da capo In Italia, nel modo da lunga staglone la spada pia non pen- 

Btessoehe tutto erasl cangiato aUa Tenuta dera dal flanco del Romano " (p. Sw). 
de' Fmnchi. Le cittji Longobarde pren- * Muratori, a.d. 961: Denina, KiTolu. 

dono altra fiiccia, la poMansa de' TescoTl doni d'ltalia, 1. ix. c. o. 
a* aomenta, i patti fra il saoerdoado e V 
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intanifti Kome during the long period fipom the recovery 
§ut» of of Italy by Belisarius to the end of the eleventh 
*'*'"'*• century. The popes appear to have possessed 

some measure of temporal power, even while the city was 
professedly governed by the exarchs of Ravenna, in the 
name of the Eastern empire. This power became more ex- 
tensive afler her separation from Constantinople. It was, 
however, subordinate to the undeniable sovereignty of the 
new imperial family, who were supposed to enter upon all the 
rights of their predecessors. There was always an imperial 
officer, or prefect, in that city, to render criminal justice ; an 
oath of allegiance to the emperor was taken by the people ; 
and upon any irregular election of a pope, a circumstance bj 
no means unusual, the emperors held~ themselves entitled to 
interpose. But the spirit and even the institutions of the 
Romans were republican. Amidst the darkness of the tenth 
century, which no contemporary historian dissipates, inre 
faintly distinguish the awful names of senate, consuls, and 
tribunes, the domestic magistracy of Rome. These shadow? 
of past glory strike us at first with surprise ; yet there is no 
improbability in the supposition that a city so renowned and 
populous, and so happily sheltered from the usurpation of the 
Lombards, might have preserved, or might afterwards es- 
tablish, a kind of municipal government, which it would be 
natural to dignify with those august titles of antiquity.^ 
During that anarchy which ensued upon the fall of the Car- 
lovingian dynasty, the Romans acquired an independence 
which they did not deserve. The city became a prey to the 
most terrible disorders ; the papal chair was sought for at 
best by bribery or controlling influence, often by violence and 
assassination ; it was filled by such men as naturally rise by 
such means, whose sway was precarious, and genei*ally ended 
either in their murder or degradation. For many years the 
supreme pontiffs were forced upon the church by two women 
of high rank but infamous reputation, Theodora and her 
daughter Marozia. The kings of Italy, whose election in a 
diet of Lombard princes and bishops at Roncaglia was not 
conceived to convey any pretensions to the sovereignty of 
Rome, could never obtain any decided influence in papal 
elections, which were the object of struggling factions among 
the resident nobility. In this temper of the Romans, they 

1 Mnmtori, a.d. 967, 987, lOlfi, 1067 ; Bfamondi, t. L p. 156. 
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were ill disposed to resume habits of obedience to a foreign 
sovereign. The next year after Otho's corona- 
tion thej rebelled, the pope at their head; but^*'*' 
were of course subdued without difficulty. The same repub- 
lican spirit broke out whenever the emperors were absent in 
Grermany, especially during the minority of Otho III., and 
directed itself against the temporal superiority of the pope. 
But when that emperor attained manhood he besieged and 
took the city, crushing all resistance by measures of severity ; 
and especially by the execution of the consul Crescentius, a 
leader of the popular faction, to whose instigation the tumul- 
tuous license of Rome was principally ascribed.^ 

At the death of Otho III. without children, in 1002, the 
compact between Italy and the emperors of the Hemy n. 
house of Saxony was determined. Her engage- "^ ^«ioin. 
ment of fidelity was certainly not applicable to every sover- 
eign whom the princes of Grermany might raise to their 
throne. Accordingly Ardoin marquis of Ivrea was elected 
king of Italy. But a German party existed among the 
Lombard princes and bishops, to which his insolent demeanor 
soon gave a pretext for inviting Henry II., the new king of 
Grermany, collaterally related to their late sovereign. Ardoin 
was deserted by most of the Italians, but retained his former 
subjects in Piedmont, and disputed the crown for many years 
with Henry, who passed very little time in Italy. During 
this period there was hardly any recognized government; 
and the Lombards became more and more accustomed, 
through necessity, to protect themselves, and to provide for 
their own internal police. Meanwhile the Grerman nation had 
become odious to the Italians. The rude soldiery, insolent 
and addicted to intoxication, were engaged in frequent dis- 
putes with the citizens, wherein the latter, as is usual in 
similar cases, were exposed first to the summary vengeance 
of the troops, and afterwards to penal chastisement for sedi- 
tion.* In one of these tumults, at the entry of Henry II. in 
1004, the city of Pavia was burned to the ground, which in- 
spired its inhabitants with a constant animosity against that 
emperor. Upon his death in 1024, the Italians were dispon- 
ed to break once more their connection with Grermany, which 

1 Stemondii. t. i. p. 164, makes a patriot of hlstorr, without Totiehlng Ibr th« ao- 

hero of Cresoentiiui. But we know so euraoy of its lepreMntations. 

Uttle of the man or the times, that it * Maratori, A.]>. lOSiT, 1087. 
better to follow the common tenor 
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had elected as sovereign Conrad duke of Franoonia. Thej 
offered their crown to Robert king of France, and to William 
duke of Guienne ; but neither of them was imprudent enough 
to involve himself in the difficult and faithless politics of 
Italy. It may surprise us that no candidate appeBired frooi 
among her native princes. But it had been the dexterous 
policy of the Othos to weaken the great Italian fie^ which 
were still rather considered as hereditary governments than 
as absolute patrimonies, by separating districts from their 
jurisdiction, under inferior marquises and rural counts.^ The 
bishops were incapable of becoming competitors, and gen- 
erally attached to the German party. The cities already 
possessed material influence, but were disunited by mutual 
Biectionof jealousics. Since ancient prejudices, therefore, 
CoQnd II. precluded a federate league of independent princi- 
^'^' palities and repubhcs, for which perhaps the actual 

condition of Italy unfitted her, Eribert archbishop of Milan, 
accompanied by some other chief men of Lombardy, repaired 
to Constance, and tendered the crown to Conrad, which he was 
already disposed to claim as a sort of dependency upon Ger^ 
many. It does not appear that either Conrad or Lis succes- 
sors were ever regularly elected to reign over Italy ; • but 
whether this ceremony took place or not, we may certainly 
date from that time the subjection of Italy to the Grermanic 
body. It became an unquestionable maxim, that the votes 
of a few German princes conferred a right to the sovereignty 
of a country which bad never been conquered, and which had 
never formally recognized this superiority.' But it was an 
equally fundamental rule, that the elected king of Germany 
could not assume the title of Roman Emperor until his cor- 
onation by the pope. The middle appellation of King of the 
Romans was invented as a sort of approximation to the im- 

1 Benina, 1. ix. e. 11; Harmtori, Antlq. Roauinl gloria regnl 

Ital. Dissert. 8 ; Annali dUtalbtf a.d. 969. No« p«ni« «Bt ; qaemcanqae dbi GenB»- 

I MuratorL a.d. 1026. It is said after* nla regem 

Ward0, p. 86<, that he was a Romania ad Praflcit, huso diTM ■ubmiMO vertiea 

Imperatorem electlia. The people of Iloma [Rhenua 

Rome therefore prewired their nominal Aodpit, et Teno TIberIm regit ordiiM 

right of concurring in the election of an * Ouather. LIgarinuR ap. Straviiun 

emperor. Muratorf, in another place, Corpus Hist. German, p. 268. 

A.D. 1040, supposes that Henry III. was Tet it appears fhun Otho ci Frislngen, 

chosen king of Italy, though he ellows an nnquestionable authority, that eome 

that no proof of it exists ; and there Italian nobles ooncurTod, or at least fnan 

eeems no reason Ibr the supposition. present and assisting, in the election at 

* Ounther, the poet of Frederic Bar^ iTrederic himself: 1. U. e. I. 
barosta, egresses this not inel^antlj: 
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perial dignity. But it was not till the reign of Maximilian 
that the actual coronation at Rome was dispensed with, and 
the title of emperor taken immediately after the election. 

The period between Conrad of Franoonia and Frederic 
Barbarossa, or from about the middle of the eleventh to that 
of the twelfth century, is marked by three great events in 
Italian history ; the struggle between the empire and the 
papacy for ecclesiastical investitures, the establishment of the 
Norman kingdom in Naples, and the formation of distinct and 
nearly independent republics among the cities of Lombardy 
The first of these will find a more appropriate place in a 
subsequent chapter, where I shall trace the progress of eccle- 
siastical power. But it produced a long and almost incessant 
state of disturbance in Italy ; and should be mentioned at 
present as one of the main causes which excited in that 
country a systematic opposition to the imperial authority. 

The southern provinces of Italy, in the beginning of the 
eleventh century, were chiefly subject to the Greek empire, 
which had latterly recovered part of its losses, and exhibited 
some ambition and enterprise, though without any 
intrinsic vigor. They were governed by a lieu- pJSJincea 
tenant, styled Gatapan,^ who resided at Bari in of^uthern 
Apulia. On the Mediterranean coast three duchies, 
or rather republics of Naples, Gaeta, and Amalfi, had for 
several ages preserved their connection with the Greek em- 
pire, and acknowledged its nominal sovereignty. The Lom- 
bard principalities of Benevento, Salerno, and Capua had 
much declined from their ancient splendor. The Greeks 
were, however, not likely to attempt any further conquests : 
the court of Constantinople had relapsed into its usual indo- 
lence ; nor had they much right to boast of successes rather 
due to the Saracen auxiliaries whom they hired from Sicily. 
No momentous revolution apparently threatened the south of 
Italy, and least of all could it be anticipated from what quar- 
ter the storm was about to gather. 

The followers of BoUo, who rested from plunder and piracy 
in the quiet possession of Normandy, became de- 
vout professors of the Christian faith, and particu- of the°*° 
larly addicted to the custom of pilgrimage, which ^JSS^ ** 
gratified their curiosity and spirit of adventure. 

1 CaUpanoB, from card nov^ one «inplo7ed in general administxaUon of af 
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In small bodies, well armed on account of the lawless charac* 
ter of the countries through which thej passed, the Normaa 
pilgrims visited the shrines of Italy and even the Holj Landi 
Some of these, very early in the eleventh century, were en- 
gaged by a Lombard prince of Salerno against the Saracens, 
who had invaded his territory ; and through that superiority 
of valor, and perhaps of corporal strength, which this singubur 
people seem to have possessed above all other Europeans, 
they made surprising havoc among the enemy.^ This ex- 
ploit led to fresh engagements, and these engagements drew 
new adventurers from Normandy ; they founded the little 
city of Aversa, near Capua, and were employed by the 
Greeks against the Saracens of Sicily. But, though perform- 
ing splendid services in this war, they were ill repaid by 
their ungrateful employers ; and being by no means of a tem- 
per to bear with injury, they revenged themselves by a sud- 
A.D. 1042. ^^" invasion of Apulia. This province was speedi- 
Gonquestii ly subducd, and divided among twelve Norman 
Quiicard! couuts ; but soou afterwards Robert Guiscard, one 
of twelve brothers, many of whom were renowned 
in these Italian wars, acquired the sovereignty; 
and, adding Calabria to his conquests, put an end to the long 
dominion of the Eastern emperors in Italy.* He reduced 
the principalities of Salerno and Benevento, in the latter in- 
stance sharing the spoil with the pope, who took the city to 
himself, while Robert retained the territory. His conquests 
in Greece, which he invaded with the magnificent design of 
1061 overthrowing the Eastern empire, were at least 
equally splendid, though less durable. Roger, bis 
younger brother, undertook meanwhile the romantic enter- 
prise, as it appeared, of conquering the island of Sicily with 
a small body of Norman volunteers. But the Saracens were 
broken into petty states, and discouraged by the bad success 
of their brethren in Spain and Sardinia. After many years 
of war Roger became sole master of Sicily, and took the 
title of Count. The son of this prince, upon the extinction 
of Robert Guiscard's posterity, united the two Norman sover- 

i Olannone, t. il. p. 7 [edit. ITSSJ, I • The final blow wms rfren to the Gw* 

should obwrre that St. MarOf a more domination over Italy by the csptuzc« 

oritkal writer In examination of Acts Bar! in 1071. after a siege of four yean- 

ttianOiannone, treats this first adrenture It had for some time been eonflned V 

of the Normans as nnautheutlcated. — this single city. Moratoil, St. Mare* 
▲brifi Ohronologlqne, p. 990. 
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eignties, and, subjugating the free republics of .-g- 
Naples and Amalfi, and the principalitj of Capua, 
established a boundary which has hardly been changed since 
his time.^ 

The first successes of these Norman leaders were viewed 
nnfavorablj by the popes. Leo IX. marched in p^^ j ^^^ 
person against Robert Guiscard with an army of Tesutunt 
Grerman mercenaries, but was beaten and made ^ n***^*^ 
prisoner in this unwise enterprise, the scandal of which noth* 
ing but good fortune could have lightened. He fell, howeveri 
into the hands of a devout people, who implored his absolu- 
tion for the crime of defending themselves; and, whether 
through gratitude, or as the price of his liberation, invested 
them with their recent conquests in Apulia, as fiefs of the 
Holy See. This investiture was repeated and enlarged as 
the popes, especially in their contention with Henry IV. and 
Henry V., found the advantage of using the Normans as 
faithful auxiliaries. Finally, Innocent II., in 1139, conferred 
upon Roger the title of King of Sicily. It is difficult to 
understand by what pretence these counti-ies could be claimed 
by the see of Rome in sovereignty, unless by virtue of the pre- 
tended donation of Constant ine, or that of Louis the Debonair, 
which is hardly less suspicious ; ' and least of all how Inno- 
cent IL could surrender the liberties of the city of Naples, 
whether that was considered as an independent republic, or 
as a portion of the Greek empire. But the Normans, who 
had no title but then* swords, were naturally glad to give an 
appearance of legitimacy to their conquest ; and the kingdom 
of Naples, even in the hands of the most powerful princes in 
Europe, never ceased to pay a feudal acknowledgment to the 
chair of St. Peter. 

The revolutions which time brought forth on the opposite 
side of Italy were still more interesting. Under p^gp^gg ©f 
the Lombard and French princes every city with the Lom- 
its adjacent district was subject to the govern- ^^ "'***" 
ment and jurisdiction of a count, who was himself subor- 

> M. Sitmoodi has excelled hloiMlf in the Interpolated, if not spurioos, granti 
describing the oonqneet oi Amalfl and of Louia the Debonair, Otbo I., and 
Naples by K<^r Chiiscard (t. i. c. 4) : Henry II. to the see of Rome, were pro- 
wanning his imagination with Tlsions or mulgated about the time of the first con- 
ISberty and Tirtae in those obscure re- cessions to the Normans, in order to give 
publics, which no real history surrlres the popes a colorable pretext to dispos* 
to dispel. of the southern provinces of Italy. A.D. 

SMoiatori preaumea to suppose that 1059. 
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dinate to the duke or marquis of the province. From these 
counties it was the practice of the first Grerman emperors 
to dismember particular towns or tracts of country, grant- 
ing them upon a feudal tenure to rural lords, by many of 
whom also the same title was assumed. Thus by degrees 
the authority of the original officers was confined ahaost to 
the walls of their own cities ; and in many cases the bishops 
obtained a grant of the temporal government, and exercised 
the functions which had belonged to the count^ 

It is impossible to ascertain the time at which the cities €)£ 
Lombardy began to assume a republican form of govenmieiity 
or to trace with precision the gradations of their progress. 
The last historian of Italy asserts that Otho the First erected 
them into municipal communities, and permitted the election 
of their magistrates ; but of this he produces no evidence ; 
and Muratori, from whose authority it is rash to depart with- 
out strong reasons, is not only silent about any charters, bat 
discovers no express unequivocal testimonies of a popular 
government for the whole eleventh century.* The first ap- 
pearance of the citizens acting for themselves is in a tumult 
at Milan in 991, when the archbishop was expelled from the 
city.' But this was a transitory ebullition, and we must de- 
scend lower for more specific proofs. It is possible that the 
disputed succession of Ardoin and Henry, at the beginning 
of the eleventh age, and the kind of interregnum which tiien 
took place, gave the inhabitants an opportunity of choosing 
magistrates and of sharing in public deliberations. A similar 
relaxation indeed of government in France had exposed the 
people to greater servitude, and established a feudal aristoc- 
racy. But the feudal tenures seem not to have produced in 
Italy that systematic and regular subordination which existed 
in France during the same period; nor wei'^ the mutual 
duties of the relation between lord and vassal so well under- 
stood or observed. Hence we find not only disputes, but 
actual civil war, between the lesser gentry or vavassors, and 
the higher nobility, their immediate superiors. These differ- 
ences were adjusted by Conrad the Salic, who published a 
remarkable edict in 1037, by which the feudal law of Italy 
was reduced to more certainty.^ From this disunion among 

1 Muratori. Antlquit. Italiss, DUsert. 8 ; * Sismondl, t. L p. 97, 884 ; Momlorl 
AnnaU dUtalia, a.d. 989; Antlchita Bs- Bimert. 49. 
tnuA. p. 28. " Hamtori, Annali d'ltalia. 

« Moxatoii, AnnaU d'ltalla. 8t Uaiv. 
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the members of the feudal confederacy, it waa more easy for 
the citizens to render themselves secure against its dominion* 
The cities too of Lombardy were far more populous and 
better defended than those of France; they had learned to 
stand sieges in the Hungarian invasions of the tenth century, 
and had acquired the right of protecting themselves by strong 
fortifications. Those which had been placed under the tem- 
poral government of their bishops had peculiar advantages in 
struggling for emancipation.^ This circumstance in the state 
of Lombardy I consider as highly important towards explain- 
ing the subsequent revolution. Notwithstanding several ex* 
ceptions, a churchman was less Hkely to be bold and active 
in command than a soldier; and the sort of election which 
was always necessary, and sometimes more than nominal, on 
a vacancy of the see, kept up among the citizens a notion 
tliat the authority of their bishop and chief magistrate ema- 
nated in some degree from themselves. In many instances, 
especially in the church of Milan, the earliest perhaps, and 
certainly the most famous of Lombard republics, there occurred 
a dispute<l election ; two, or even three, competitors claimed 
the archiepiscopal functions, and were compelled, in the ab- 
sence of the emperors, to obtain the exercise of them by means 
of their own faction amon^ the citizens.^ 

1 The biJ«hop« Mem to hATe become others, the Pledmontese dtSee aie hardly 

couDtn, or temporal gOTemors, of their to be reckoaed among the repubUcf of 

i<«e9, about the end of the tenth, or be- Lombardy. — Denina, Istoxia dell' Italia 

lore the middle of the elerenth centurv. Occidentale, 1. 1. p. 191. 

Muratori, Diss. 8; Denina, 1. ix. c. 11; s Muratori, a.d. 1846. Sometimes the 

8t. Marc, a.d. 1041, 1047, 1070. In Ar- inhabitants of a city refused to acknowl- 

nulf 8 History of Milan, written before edge a bishop named by the emperor, as 

tlie close of the latter age, we hare a con- happened at Pavia and Astl about 1057. 

temporary evidence. And fix>m the pern- Arnulf, p. 22. This was. In other words, 

sal of that work I should inter that the setting up themselves as republics. But 

archbishop was, in the middle of the the most remarkable instance of this 

eieventii century, the chief magLstrate of kind occurred in 1070, when the Milanese 

the city. But, at the same time, it ap- absolutely rejected Oodfiey, appointed 

pears highly probable that an assembly by Henry IV., and, after a resistance of 

of the citlsens, or at least a part of the several years, obliged the emperor to fix 

citizens, partook in the administration upon another person. The city had been 

of pnbUo aflSsdrs. Muratori, Scriptores previously involved in long and violent 

Bernm Itallcarum, t. iv. p. 16, 22, 23, tumults, which, though rather belonging 

and particularly the last. In most cities to ecclesiastloal than civil histoxy, as they 

to the eastward of theTeslno, the bishops arose out of the endeavors made to re- 

loet their temporal authority in the form the conduct and enforce the celibacy 

twelfth century, though the archbishop of the clergy, had a considerable tendency 

of Milan had no small prerogatives while 'to diminiim the archbishop's authority, 

that city was governed as a republic, and to give a republican character to the 

But in Piedmont t^ey continued longer inhabitants. These proceedings are told 

in the ecjoyment of power. Vercelli, at great length by St. .Marc, t. iU. a.d. 

and even Turin, were almost subject to 1056-1077. Aniulf and liandulf are the 

their respective proiates till the thlr- original ^ourcef . 
toenth century. For tiiis reaAon, among 

VOL. I. 23 
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These were the general causes which, operating at various 
times during tlie eleventh century, seem gradually to have 
produced a republican form of government in the Italian cit- 
ies. But this part of history is very obscure. The archives 
of all cities before the reign of Frederic Babarossa have per- 
ished. For many years there is a great deficiency of con- 
temporary Lombard historians ; and those of a later age, who 
endeavored to search into the antiquities of their country 
have found only some ban*en and insulated events to reooid. 
We perceive, however, throughout the eleventh century, that 
the cities were continually in warfare with each other. This, 
indeed, was according to the manners of that age, and no 
inference can absolutely be drawn from it as to their internal 
freedom. But it is observable that their chronicles speak, in 
recording these transactions, of the people, and not of their 
leaders, which is the true republican tone of history. Thus, 
in the Annals of Pisa, we read, under the years 1002 and 1004, 
of victories gained by the Pisans over the people of Lucca ; 
in 1006, that the Pisans and Genoese conquered Sardinia.* 
These annals, indeed, are not by a contemporary writer, nor 
perhaps of much authority. But we have an original account 
of a war that broke out in 1057, between Pa via and l^Iilan, 
in which the citizens are said to have raised armies, made al- 
liances, hired foreign troops, and in every respect acted like 
independent states.* There was, in fact, no power left in the 
empire to control them. The two Henrys IV. and V. were 
so much embarrassed during the quarrel concerning investi- 
tures, and the continual troubles of Germany, that they were 
less likely to interfere with the rising freedom of the Italian 
cities, than to purchase their assistance by large concessions. 
Henry IV. granted a charter to Pisa in 1081, full of the most 
important privileges, promising even not to name any mar- 
quis of Tuscany without the people's consent ; • and it is possi 
ble that, although the instruments have perished, other places 
might obtain similar advantages. However this may be, it is 
certain that before the death of Henry V., in 1125, almost all 

iHnrat. IHm. 46. Amnlfos, tha hlfl- That of Landalphoa corrobontei thii 

toiiftn of Milan, makw no mention of supposition, wbloh indeed ie eapeble of 

anj temporal counts, vhioh seems to be proof as to Ifilan and several other cities 

a proof that there were none in any In which the temporal govemmeni had 

authority. He speaks always of Hedlola- been legally rested in the bishops, 

nenses, Paplenses, Rarenates. &c. This * M ur )t.'Dis8. 46; Arnulf. Hist. Msdkh 

history was written about 1086, but re- Ian. p. 22. 

latee to the earlier part of that century. *Murat. Dissert. 46. 
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the cities of Lombardj, and many among those of Tuscany, 
were accustomed to elect their own magistrates, and to act as 
independent communities in waging war and in domestic gov- 
ernment.^ 

The territory subjected originally to the count or bishop 
of these cities, had been reduced, as I mentioned ,^^^ ^ 
above, by numerous concessions to the rural nobility. quisitionB of 
But the new republics, deeming themselves entitled ^'^' 
to all which their former governors had once possessed, began 
to attack their nearest neighbors, and to recover the sov- 
ereignty of all their ancient territory. They besieged the 
castles of the rural counts, and successively reduced them into 
subjection. They suppressed some minor communities, which 
had been formed in imitation of themselves by little towns 
belonging to their district Sometimes they purchased feudal 
superiorities or territorial jurisdictions, and, according to a 
policy not unusual with the stronger party, converted the 
rights of property into those of government^ Hence, at the 
middle of the twelfth century, we are assured by a contempo- 
rary writer that hardly any nobleman could be found, except 
the marquis of Montferrat, who had not submitted to some 
city." We may except, also, I should presume, the families 
of Este and Malaspina, as well as that of Savoy. Muratori 
produces many charters of mutual compact between the 
nobles and the neighboring cities ; whereof one invariable ar- 
ticle is, that the former should reside within the walls a cer- 
tain number of months in the year.* The rural nobility, thus 
deprived of the independence which had endeared their cas- 
tles, imbibed a new ambition of directing the municipal gov- 
ernment of the cities, which consequently, during tliis period 
of the republics, fell chiefly into the hands of the superior 
families. It was the sagacious policy of the Lombards to 
invite settlers by throwing open to them the privileges of citi- 
zenship, and sometimes they even bestowed them by compul- 
sion. Sometimes a city, imitating the wisdom of ancient 
Home, granted these privileges to all the inhabitants of 

1 Mant. Annali d^Ital. a.d. 1107. done, e V altro d* un' altr» penlna, 1. 

s II domlnio utile delle citt^ e de' tU- zil. o. 8. This produced a TUt intricaoy 

laggi era taWolta dlviao fra due o pii3i pa- of titles, which was of course advanta- 

drool, ossia che s' assegnaiwero a ciancuno geous to those who wanted a pretext fof 

dlTerai quartieri, o si dlyideasoro i pro- robbing their neighbors, 

reoti della gabelle, orvero che Puno 8lg- ' Otho Frlningens. 1. ii o. 18. 

note codes86 d'una sp«K<» deila giurisdi- * Murat. Diss. 49 
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another.^ Thus, the principal cities, and especxallj Milan, 
reached, before the middle of the twelfth century, a degree of 
population very far beyond tiiat of the capitals of the great 
kingdoms. Within their strong walls and deep trenches, and 
in the midst of their well-peopled streets, the industrious 
dwelt secure from the license of armed pillagers and the op- 
pression of feudal tyrants. Artisans, whom the military 
landholders contemned, acquired and deserved the right of 
bearing arms for their own and the public defence.* Their 
occupations became liberal, because they were the foundation 
of their political franchises ; the citizens were classed in com- 
panies according to their respective crafts, each of which had 
its tribune or standardbearer (gonfalonier), at whose com- 
mand, when any tumult arose or enemy threatened, they 
rushed in arms to muster in the market-place. 

But, unhappily, we cannot extend the sympathy which in- 
^^, stitutions so full of liberty create to the national 

mutual conduct of these little republics. Their love of 
■'**™*^'**'' freedom was alloyed by that restless spirit, from 
which a democracy is seldom exempt, of tyrannizing over 
weaker neighbors. They played over again the tragedy of 
ancient Greece, with all its circumstances of inveterate hatred, 
unjust ambition, and atrocious retaliation, though with less 
consummate actors upon the scene. Among all the Lombard 
cities, Milan was the most conspicuous, as well for power and 
population as for the abuse of those resources by arbitrary 
and ambitious conduct Thus, in 1111, they razed the town 
of Lodi to the ground, distributing the inhabitants among six 
villages, and subjecting them to an unrelenting despotism.* 
Thus, in 1118, they commenced a war of ten years' duration 
with the little city of Como ; but the surprising perseverance 
of its inhabitants procured for them better terms of capitula- 

1 Munt. IHm. 49. Lodi wm of TWy old ataudlng. It oilgl- 

* Otho FrisinsenBis ap. Mnrat. Ser. Rer. nated, aeoordiog to Anulf, in Uie nmtaU 

Ital. t. Ti. p. 70S. Ut etiam ad eompri- anoe made by the iahabitants of tb« latter 

mendos vicinos materU non eanant, in* dtj to an attmnpt made bj archUahop 

Ibrioiis ordinLB Jurenes, Tel quoelibet Srlbert to foree a bishop of his owa 

oontemptibilium etiam meehaniearum nomioation upon them. The bloodshed] 

artinm oplfloee^ quos cntem genteg ab plunder, and conflagrmtlons which had 

honeetloribufl et uberioribus studiis tan- eniued, would, he says^ fill a Tolnme. if 

quam pe8t«m propellunt, ad miUtls cin- they were related at length. Scrlptoraa 

gulnm, Tel dignltatum gradus usumere Rerum Ftalie. t. iT. p. 16. And thin It 

non dedignantur. Kx quo fkctum est, the testimony of a writer who did not 

ut cnteris orbis dTitattbus, divltiis et liTe beyond 1086. SeTentT yean mora 

potentU pneemineant. either of hostility or serritude elapsed 

*The animosi^ between Milan and before Lodi was permitted to respire. 
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tion, though thej lost their original independence. The Ore* 
monese tniated so harshly the town of Grema that it revolted 
firom them, and put itself under the protection of Milan* 
Cities of more equal forces carried on interminable hostilities 
by wasting each other*8 territory, destroying the haryests, and 
burning the villages. 

The sovereignty of the emperors, meanwhile, though not 
very effective, was in theory always admitted, goy^peimtr 
Their name was used in public acts, and appeared of the 
upon the coin. When they came into Italy they *™p*'**"* 
had certain customary supplies of provisions, called fodrum 
regale, at the expense of the city where they resided ; during 
their presence all inferior magistracies were suspended, and 
the right of jurisdiction devolved upon them alone. But such 
was the jealousy of the Lombards, that they built the royal 
palaces outside their gates ; a precaution to which the empe* 
rors were compelled to submit This was at a very early 
time a subject of contention between the inhabitants of Pavia 
and Conrad IL, whose palace, seated in the heart of the city, 
they had demolished in a sedition, and were unwilling to re- 
build in that situation.^ 

Such was the condition of Italy when Frederic Barbarossa, 
duke of Suabia, and nephew of the last emperor, Fnderio 
Conrad III., ascended the throne of Grermany. »"»»«*»• 
His accession forms the commencement of a new period, the 
duration of which is about one hundred years, and which is 
terminated by the death of Conrad IV., the last emperor of 
the house of Suabia. It is characterized, like the former, by 
three distinguishing features in Italian history ; the victorious 
struggle of the Lombard and other cities for independence, the 
final establishment of a temporal sovereignty over the middle 
provinces by the popes, and the union of the kingdom of Na- 
ples to the dominions of the house of Suabia. 

In Frederic Barbarossa the Italians found a very different 
sovereign from the two last emperors, Lothaire and Conrad 
m., who had seldom appeared in Italy, and with forces quite 
inadequate to control such insubordinate subjects. The dis- 
tinguished valor and ability of this prince rendered a severe 
and arbitrary temper and a haughty conceit of his imperial 
rights more formidable. He believed, or professed to believe, 

lOfho FrisiDseoB. p. 710; Muratori, a.d. 1027. 
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the magnificent absurdity, that, as successor of Augustas, he 
inherited the kingdoms of the world. In the same right, he 
more powerfully, if not more rationally, laid claim to the 
entire prerogatives of the Roman emperors over their own 
subjects; and in this the professors of the civil law, which 
was now diligently studied, lent him their aid with the utmost 
servility. To such a disposition the self-government of the 
Lombard cities appeared mere rebellion. Milan especially, 
the most renowned of them all, drew down upon herself his 
inveterate resentment He found, unfortunately, too good a 
pretence in her behavior towards Lodi. Two natives of that 
ruined city threw themselves at the emperor's feet, imploring 
him, as the ultimate source of justice, to redress the wrongs 
of their country. It is a striking proof of the terror in- 
spired by Milan that the consuls of Lodi disavowed the com- 
plaints of their countrymen, and the inhabitants trembled at 
the danger of provoking a' summary vengeance, ac:ain$t 
which the imperial arms seemed no protection.^ The Milan- 
ese, however, abstained from attacking the people of Lodi, 
though they treated with contempt the emperoi^s order to 
leave them at liberty. Frederic meanwhile came into Italy, 
and held a diet at Boncaglia, where complaints poured in 
from many quarters against the Milanese. Pavia and Cre- 
mona, their ancient enemies, were impatient to renew hostili- 
ties under the imperial auspices. Brescia, Tortona, and 
Crema were allies, or rather dependents, of Milan. Frederic 
soon took occasion to attack the latter confederacy. Tortona 
was compelled to surrender and levelled to the ground. But 
a feudal army was soon dissolved ; the emperor had much to 
demand his attention at Rome, where he was on iU terms 
with Adrian lY. ; and when the imperial troops were with- 
drawn from Lombardy, the Milanese rebuilt Tortona, and 
expelled the citizens of Lodi from their dwellings. Frederic 
assembled a fresh army, to which almost every city of Lom- 
bardy, willingly or by force, contributed its militia. It is said 
to have exceeded a hundred thousand men. The Milanese 
shut themselves up within their walls; and perhaps might 
have defied the imperial forces, if their immense population, 
which gave them confidence in arms, had not exposed them 

1 See an intereattng aooonut of these reproaches Morena for partiality towmrdU 

ciremnetaQcee la the uarratiTe of Otho Frederic ia the Milanese war, ahoold 

Morena, a oitiaen of Lodi. Script. Ber. liave remembered the proTocatlons of 

Ital. t. Ti. p. 906. M. Slsmondi, who Lodi. Hist, dee lUpub. ItaL t. U. p. 108. 
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to a different enemy. Milan was obliged by hunger to capitu- 
late, upon conditions not very severe, it* a yanquished people 
could ever safely rely upon the convention that testifies their 
submission. 

Frederic, afler the surrender of Milan, held a diet at 
Roncaglia, where the effect of his victories was j^^ ^^ 
fatally perceived. The bishops, the higher nobility, Roneaffiu. 
the lawyers, vied with one another in exalting his ^''^' ' 
prerogatives. He defined the regalian rights, as they were 
called, in such a manner as to exclude the cities and private 
proprietors from coining money, and from tolls or territorial 
dues, which they had for many years possessed. These, 
however, he permitted them to retain for a pecuniary stipula- 
tion. A more important innovation was the appointment of 
magistrates, with the title of podestk, to administer justice 
concurrently with the consuls ; but he soon proceeded to 
abolish the latter ofiice in many cities, and to throw the whole 
government into the hands of his own magistrates. He pro- 
hibited the cities from levying war against each other. It 
may be presumed that he showed no favor to Milan. The 
capitulation was set at naught in its most express provisions ; 
a podestji was sent to supersede the consuls, and part of the 
territory taken away. Whatever might be the risk of resist- 
ance, and the Milanese had experience enough not to under- 
value it, they were determined rather to see their liberties at 
once overthrown than gradually destroyed by a faithless 
tyrant. They availed themselves of the absence of his army 
to renew the war. Its issue was more calamitous than that 
of the last Almost all Lombardy lay patient under subjec- 
tion. The small town of Crema, always the faithful ally of 
Milan, stood a memorable siege against the imperial army ; 
but the inhabitants were ultimately compelled to capitulate 
for their lives, and the vindictive Cremonese razed their 
dwellings to the ground.^ But all smaller calami- capture and 
ties were forgotten when the great city of Milan, destmetion 
worn out by famine rather than subdued by force, ^ 
was reduced to surrender at discretion. Lombardy stood 
in anxious suspense to know the determination of Frederic 

1 Th« liage of Orama It told at gmi oount of th« methods used In the attack 

|«Dgth by otto MoTona ; it is interesting, and defence of fortified places before th« 

not only as a display of extraordinary, Introduction of artillery. Scrip. Bar. 

though unsuccessful, pemeTerance and Ital. t. vl. p. 1032-1062. 
Intnpidity, but as the most detailed ao« 
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respecting this ancient metropolis, the seat of the early Chris- 
tian emperors, and second only to Borne in the hierarchy of 
the Latin church. A delay of three weeks excited fallacious 
hopes ; but at the end of that time an order was given to the 
Milanese to evacuate their habitations. The deserted streets 
were instantly occupied by the imperial army ; the people of 
Pavia and Cremona, of Lodi and Como, were commissioned 
to revenge themselves on the respective quarters of the city 
assigned to them ; and in a few days the pillaged churches 
stood alone amidst the ruins of what had been Milan. 

There was now little left of that freedom to which Lom- 
hardy had aspired : it was gone like a pleasant 
dream, and she awoke to the fears and miseries of 
servitude. Frederic obeyed the dictates of his vindictive 
temper, and of the policy usual among statesmen. He abro- 
gated the consular regimen in some even of the cities which 
had supix)rted him, and established his podestii in their place. 
This magistrate was always a stranger, frequently not even 
an Italian ; and he came to his office with all those prejudices 
against the people he was to govern which cut off every hope 
of justice and humanity. The citizens of Lombardy, espe- 
cially the Milanese, who had been dispersed in the villages 
adjoining their ruined capital, were unable to meet the per- 
petual demands of tribute. In some parts, it is said, two 
thirds of the produce of their lands, the only wealth that re- 
mained, were extorted from them by the imperial officers. 
It was in vain that they prostrated themselves at the feet of 
Frederic He gave at the best only vague promises of re- 
dress ; they were in his eyes rebels ; his delegates had acted 
as faithful officers, whom, even if they had gone a little be- 
yond his intentions, he could not be expected to punish. 

But there still remained at the heart of Lombardy the 
Leagrneof Strong principle of national liberty, imperishable 
i^wt^^ among the perishing armies of her patriots, incon- 
Frederic. sumablc in the conflagration of her cities.* Those 
A.D. ub7. whom private animosities had led to assist the 
Grerman conqueror blushed at the degradation of their coun- 
try, and at the share they had taken in it A league was 
secretly formed, in which Cremona, one of the chief cities on 
the imperial side, took a prominent part. Those beyond 

1 QusB Deque Dardaniis eampia potnere peiire, 
Neo cum oapta cap!, nee cum comboata cremari. — Sitmm^ 
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the Adige, hitherto not much engaged in the disputes of 
central Lombard^, had abeady formed a separate confederacy 
to secure themselves fi'om encroachments, which appeared 
the more unjust, as they had never borne arms against the 
emperor. Their first successes correi«ponded to «g^ 
the justice of their cause ; Frederic was repulsed 
from the territory of Verona, a fortunate augury for the rest 
of Lombardy. These two clusters of cities on the east and 
west of the Adige now united themselves into the famous 
Lombard league, the terms of which were settled in a general 
diet. Their alliance was to last twenty years, during which 
they pledged themselves to mutual assistance against any one 
who should exact more from them than they had been used 
to pei-form from the time of Henry to the first coming of 
Frederic into Italy ; implying in this the recovery of their 
elective magistracies, their rights of war and peace, and those 
lucrative privileges which, under the name of regalian, had 
been wrested from them in the diet of Roncaglia.^ 

This union of the Lombard cities was formed at a very 
favorable juncture. Frederic had almost ever since his 
accession been engaged in open hostility with the see of 
Rome, and was pursuing the fruitless policy of Henry IV., 
who had endeavored to substitute an antipope of his own 
faction for the legitimate pontiff. In the prosecution of this 
scheme he had besieged Rome with a great army, which, the 
citizens resisting longer than he expected, fell a prey to the 
autumnal pestilence which visits the neighborhood of that 
capital. The flower of German nobility was cut off by this 
calamity, and the emperor recrossed the Alps, entirely unable 
for the present to withstand the Lombard confederacy. Their 
first overt act of insurrection was the rebuilding of Milan ; 
the confederate troops all joined in this undertaking ; and the 
Milanese, still numerous, though dispersed and persecuted, 
revived as a powerful republic Lodi was compelled to 
enter into the league ; Pavia alone continued on the izr pe« 

1 For the nature and conditions of the any numerical designation, to interpret 

Lombard league, besides the usual au- it of the last bearing that name; as we 

thorities, see Muratori's 48th dimertation. say King WUlhim, for Wililam the Third. 

The words, a temporeHenrlcl Regis usque And certainly the liberties of Lombardy 

ad introitum imperatoris Frederici, leare were more perfect under Henry V. than 

It ambiguous which of the Henries was his fkther; besides which, the one reign 

Intended. Muratori thinks it was Henry might still be remembered, and the other 

IV., because the cities then began to be rested in tradition. The question, how 

independent. It seems, howerer, natu- erer, is of little moment. 
T«J<. when a king is mentioned without 
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rial side. As a check to Pavia, and to the marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, the most potent of the independent nohilitj, the 
Lombards planned the erection of a new city between the 
confines of these two enemies, in a rich plain to the south of 
the Po, and bestowed upon it, in compliment to the Pope, 
Alexander III., the name of Alessandria. Though, from its 
hasty construction, Alessandria was even in that age deem- 
ed rude in appearance, it rapidly became a thriving and 
populous city.^ The intrinsic energy and resources of Lom- 
bardy were now made manifest Frederic, who had tri- 
umphed by their disunion, was unequal to contend against 
their league. Afler several years of indecisive war the 
emperor invaded the Milanese territory ; but the confederates 
gave him battle, and gained a complete victory at LegnanOb 
Battle of Frederic escaped alone and disguised from the 
Legnano. field, with little hope of raising a fresh army, 
A.©. ll<6. though still reluctant from shame to acquiesce in 
the freedom of Lombardy. He was at length persuaded, 
through the mediation of the republic of Venice, to consent 
to a truce of six years, the provisional terms of which were 
all favorable to the league. It was weakened, however, by 
the defection of some of its own members ; Cremona, which 
had never cordially united with her ancient enemies, made 
separate conditions with Frederic, and suffered herself to be 
named among the cities on the imperial side in the armistice. 
Tortona and even Alessandria followed the same course 
during the six years of its duration; a fatal testimony of 
unsubdued animosities, and omen of the calamities of Italy. 
At the expiration of the truce Frederic's anxiety to secure 
Peace of *^® crown for his son overcame his pride, and the 
CoMtanoe. famous pcacc of Constance established the Lom- 
^'^' bard republics in real independence. 

By the treaty of Constance the cities were maintained in 
the enjoyment of all the regalian rights, whether within their 
walls or in their district, which they could claim by usage. 
Those of levying war, of erecting fortifications, and of admin- 
istering civil and criminal justice, were specially mentioned. 
The nomination of their consuls, or other magistrates, was 
left absolutely to the citizens ; but they were to receive the 

1 Aletwandrla was snrnamed, in derl- CssMirea, aa it if actually called fo Uw 

iloQ, della pagUa, from the thatch with peace of Constance, being at that tima 

which the honiee were coTeied. Fraderio on the imperial side. But it soon neat- 

waa Tety dealiona to change its name to ered ita formm appellation. 
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investiture of their office from an imperial legate. The cus-i 
ternary tributes of provision during the emperor's residence 
in Italy were preserved ; and he was authorized to appoint in 
every city a judge of appeal in civil causes. The Lombard 
league was confirmed, and the cities were permitted to renew 
it at their own discretion ; but they were to take every ten 
years an oath of fidelity to the emperor. This just compact 
preserved, along with every security for the liberties and 
welfare of the cities, as much of the imperial prerogatives as 
could be exercised by a foreign sovereign consistently with 
the people's happiness.^ 

The successful insuiTection of Lombardy is a memorable 
refutation of that system of policy to which its advocates give 
the appellation of vigorous, and which they perpetually hold 
forth as the only means through which a disaffected people 
are to be restrained. By a certain class of statesmen, and 
by all men of harsh and violent disposition, measures of con- 
ciliation, adherence to the spirit of treaties, regard to ancient 
privileges, or to those rules of moral justice which are para- 
mount to all positive right, are always treated with derision. 
Terror is their only specific; and the physical inability to 
rebel their only security for allegiance. But if the razing of 
cities, the abrogation of privileges, the impoverishment and 
oppression of a nation could assure its constant submission, 
Frederic Barbarossa would never have seen the militia of 
Lombardy arrayed against him at Legnano. Whatever may 
be the pressure upon a conquered people, there will come a 
moment of their recoil. Nor is it material to allege, in 
answer to the present instance, that the accidental destruction 
of Frederic's army by disease enabled the cities of Lombardy 
to succeed in their resistance. The fact may well be dis- 
puted, since Lombardy, when united, appears to have been 
more than equal to a contest with any German force that 
could have been brought against her ; but even if we admit 
the effect of this circumstance, it only exhibits the preca- 
riousness of a policy which collateral events are always liable 
to disturb. Providence reserves to itself various means by 
which the bonds of the oppressor may be broken ; and it is 
not for human sagacity to anticipate whether the army of a 
conqueror shall moulder in the unwholesome marshes of 
Rome or stiffen with frost in a Russian winter. 

1 Muxatori, AotiqaitatQS Italin, Diss 60. 
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The' peace of C!onstance presented a noble opportunity to 
tho Lombards of establishing a permanent federal union of 
small republics ; a form of government congenial from the 
earliest ages to Italy, and that, perhaps, under which she is 
again destined one day to flourish. They were entitled by 
the provisions of that treaty to preserve their league, the 
basis of a more perfect confederacy, which the course of 
events would have emancipated from every kind of subjec- 
tion to Germany.^ But dark, long-cherished hatreds, and 
that implacable vindictiveness which, at least in former ages, 
distinguished the private manners of Italy, deformed her 
national character, which can only be the i^gregate of in- 
dividual passions. For revenge she threw away the peari 
of great price, and sacrificed even the recollection of that 
liberty which had stalked Like a majestic spirit among the 
ruins of Milan.' It passed away, that high disdain of abso- 
lute power, that steadiness and self-devotion, which nused the 
half-civilized Lombards of the twelfth centuiy to the level cf 
those ancient republics from whose history our first notions 
of freedom and virtue are derived. The victim by turns of 
selfish and sanguinary factions, of petty tyrants, and of 
foreign invaders, Italy has fallen like a star from its place in 
heaven; she has seen her harvests trodden down by the 
horses of the stranger, and the blood of her children wasted 
in quarrels not their own : Chnquering or conqtcered, in the 
indignant language of her poet, stiU aUke a dave^ a long 
retribution for the tyranny of Rome. 

Frederic did not attempt to molest the cities of Lombardy 
ijkin rf in the enjoyment of those privileges conceded by 
B*^J^' the treaty of Constance. His ambition was di- 

verted to a new scheme for aggrandizing the house of Suabia 
by the marriage of his eldest son Henry with Constance, the 
aunt and heiress of William H., king of Sicily. That king- 
dom, which the first monarch Roger had elevated to a high 

1 Though there wu no permanent diet in a federal constitution. — Uuratori, An- 

of the Lombard league, the consuls and tlchlti Italiane, t. Ul. p. 126; Dissert. CO; 

Mdestis 3f the respective cities compos- Sismondi, t. ii. p. 189. 

ing It o(!basionally met in congress to de- * Ansi glrar la libertA mirai, 

liberate upon measures of general safety. B bamr lieta ogni ruins, e dirS} 

Thus assembled, they were called Recto- Ruine si, ma serrita non mai* 

res Societatia Lombardias. It is erident Gaetana Passerini (ossla pintosts 

that, if Lombardy had continued in any OioTan Battista Pastorioi.} la 

degree to preserre the spirit of union, Mathias, Componimenti liwi 

tills oongress might readily hare become Tol. iii. p. 881. 

a permanent body, like the Helvetic diet, ^ Per serrir sempre, o ^ndferioe o vinlii 

vtth as extensive powers aa are necessary — Vilici^. 
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pitch of renown and power, fell into decay through the 
misoonduct of his son William, sumamed the Bad, and did 
not recover much of its lustre under the second William, 
though styled the Good. His death without issue was 
apparently no remote event; and Constance was the sole 
legitimate survivor of the royal family. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance that no hereditary kingdom appears absolutely to 
have excluded females from its throne, except that which 
from its magnitude was of all the most secure from falling 
into the condition of a province. The Sicilians felt too 
late the defect of their constitution, which permitted an 
independent people to be transferred, as the dowry of a 
woman, to a foreign prince, by whose ministers they might 
justly expect to be insulted and oppressed. Henry, whose 
marriage with Constance took place in 1186, and who suc- 
ceeded in her right to the throne of Sicily three years after- 
wards, was exasperated by a courageous but unsuccessful 
effort of the Norman barons to preserve the crown for an 
illegitimate branch of the royal family; and his reign is 
disgraced by a series of atrocious cruelties. The power of 
the house of Suabia was now at its zenith on each side of the 
Alps ; Henry received the Imperial crown the year after his 
father's death in the third crusade, and even prevailed upon 
the princes of Germany to elect his infant son Frederic as 
his successor. But his own premature decease clouded the 
prospects of his family : Constance survived him but a year ; 
and a child of four years old was left with the inheritance of 
a kingdom which his father's severity had i*endered disaf- 
fected, and which the leaders of Grerman mercenaries in his 
service desolated and disputed. 

During the minority of Frederic II., from 1198 to 1216, 
the papal chair was filled by Innocent III., a name innocent 
second only, and hardly second, to that of Gregory i^* 
VII. Young, noble, and intrepid, he united with the accus- 
tomed spirit of ecclesiastical usurpation, which no one had 
ever carried to so high a point, the more worldly ambition of 
consolidating a separate principality for the Holy See in the 
centre of Italy. The real or spurious donations of Constan- 
tine, Pepin, Charlemagne, and Louis, had given rise to a 
perpetual claim, on the part of the popes, to very extensive 
dominions; but little of this bnd been effectuated, and in 
Bome itself they were thwarted by the prefect, an officer 
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who swore fidelity to the emperor, and by the insubordinate 
spirit of the people. In the very neighborhood the small 
cities owned no subjection to the capital, and were probably 
as much self-governed as those of Lombardy. One is trans- 
ported back to the earliest times of the republic in reading of 
the desperate wars between Rome and Tibur or Tusculum ; 
neither of which was subjugated till the latter part of the 
twelfth century. At a further distance were the duchy of 
Spoleto, the march of Ancona, and what had been the ex- 
archate of Ravenna, to all of which the popes had more or 
less grounded pretensions. Early in the last-mentioned age 
the famous countess Matilda, to whose zealous protecticHi 
Gregory VII. had been eminently indebted during bis long 
dispute with the emperor, granted the reversion of all her 
possessions to the Holy See, first in the lifetime of Gregory, 
and again under the pontificate of Paschal III. These were 
very extensive, and held by different titles. Of her vast 
Bequest of i^iperial ficfs, Mantua, Modena, and Tuscany, she 
the counteM certainly could not dispose. The duchy of Spoleto 
^**'*^^' and march of Ancona were supposed to rest upon 
a different footing. I confess myself not distinctly to com- 
prehend the nature of this part of her succession. These 
had been formerly among the great fiefs of the kingdom of 
Italy. But if I understand it rightly, they had tacitly ceased 
to be subject to the emperors some years before tliey were 
seized by Grodfrey of Lorraine, father-in-law and step-father 
of Matilda. To his son, her husband, she succeeded in the 
possession of those countries. They are commonly consid* 
ered as her alodial or patrimonial property ; yet it is not easy 
to see how, being herself a subject of the empire, she could 
transfer even her alodial estates from its sovereignty. Nor 
on the other hand can it apparently be maintained that she 
was lawful sovereign of countries which had not long since 
been imperial fiefs, and the suzerainty over which had never 
been renounced. The original title of the Holy See, there- 
fore, does not seem incontestable even as to this part of Ma- 
tilda's donation. But I state with hesitation a difficulty to 
which the authors I have consulted do not advert.^ It is 

1 It Is almodt hopelen to look Ibr ex- the whole, the fitlrest of them aU, moves 

plicit iDformation upon the rights aad cauUousljr over this ground ; except vben 

pretensions of the Roman see In Italian the claims of Rome happen to clash with 

writers even of the eighteenth century, those of the house of Este. But I bat« 

Muratori, the most learned, and upon not been able to satiafy myielf by tfa* 
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certain, however, that the emperors kept possession of the 
whole during the twelfth century, and treated hoth Spoleto 
and Ancona as parts of the empire, notwithstanding continual 
remonstrances from the Roman pontiffs. Frederic Barba- 
rossa, at the negotiations of Venice in 1177, promised to 
restore the patrimony of Matilda in fifteen years ; but at the 
close of tliat period Henry YL was not disposed to execute 
this arrangement, and granted the county in fief to some of 
his Grerman followers. Upon his death the circumstances 
were favorable to Innocent III. The infant king of Sicily 
had been intrusted by Constance to his guardianship. A 
double election of Philip, brother of Henry VI., and of 
Otho duke of Brunswick, engaged the princes of Germany, 
who had entirely overlooked the claims of young Frederic, 
in a doubtful civil war. Neither party was in a condition to 
enter Italy ; and the imperial dignity was vacant for several 
years, till, the death of Philip removing one competitor, Otho 
IV., whom the pope had constantly favored, was crowned 
emperor. During this interval the Italians had no superior ; 
and Innocent availed himself of it to maintain the pretensions 
of the see. These he backed by the production of rather a 
questionable document, the will of Henry VI., said to have 
been found among the baggage of Marquard, one of the 
Grerman soldiers who had been invested with fiefs by the 
late emperor. The cities of what we now call the Eceiesiuti- 
ecclesiastical state had in the twelfth century their ^ "J^ '^ 
own municipal government like those of Lombardy ; lonocent 
but they were far less able to assert a complete in- '^ 
dependence. They gladly, therefore, put themselves under 
the protection of the Holy See, which held out some projjpect 
of securing them from Marquard and other rapacious parti- 
sans, without disturbing their internal regulations. Thus the 
duchy of Spoleto and march of Ancona submitted to Innocent 
III. ; but he was not strong enough to keep constant posses- 
sion of such extensive territories, and some years afterwards 
adopted the prudent course of granting Ancona in fief to the 
marquLs of £ste. He did not, as may be supposed, neglect 
bis authority at home ; the prefect of Rome was now com- 
pelled to swear allegiance to the pope, which put an end to 

penual of mnae dry and tedious dlraerte- iMrnini; icaroely inferior to that of Ma- 
tions in St. Marc (AbrAg6 Chronolog^que ratorl, posMsaed more opportunity and 
Ab PHist. de ritalie, t. Ir.), who, with Inclination to speak out. 
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the regular imperial supremacy over that city, and the privi- 
leges of the citizens were abridged. This is the proper era 
of that temporal sovereignty which the bishope of Rome 
possess over their own city, though still prevented by various 
causes, for nearly three centuries, from becoming unques- 
tioned and unlimited. 

The policy of Rome was now more clearly defined than 
ever. In order to preserve what she had thus suddenly 
gained rather by opportunity than strength, it was her interest 
to enfeeble the imperial power, and consequently to maintain 
League of the freedom of the Italian republics. Tuscany 
TiMcany. ^^^^ hitherto been ruled by a marquis of the em- 
peror's appointment, though her cities were flourishing, azKl, 
within themselves, independent. In imitation of the Lom- 
bard confederacy, and impelled by Innocent IIL, they now 
(with the exception of Pisa, which was always strongly 
attached to the empire) formed a similar league for the 
preservation of their rights. In this league the influence 
of the pope was far more strongly manifested than in that 
of Lombardy. Although the latter had been in alliance 
with Alexander III., and was formed during the height of 
his dispute with Frederic, this ecclesiastical quarrel mingled 
so little in their struggle for liberty that no allusion to it ii^ 
found in the act of their confederacy. But the Tuscan union 
was expressly established " for the honor and aggrandizement 
of the apostolic see.** The members bound themselves to 
defend the possessions and rights of the church, and not to 
acknowledge any king or emperor without the approbation 
of the supreme pontiff.^ The Tuscans accordingly were 
more thoroughly attached to the church party than the Lom- 
bards, whose principle was animosity towards the house of 
Suabia. Hence, when Innocent III., some time afler, sap- 
ported Frederic II. against the emperor Otho IV., the Iffi- 
lanese and their allies were arranged on the imperial side; 
but the Tuscans continued to adhere to the pope. 

In the wars of Frederic Barbarossa against Milan and 
FactioMof ^^ allies, we have seen the cities of Lombardy 
GueiA and divided, and a considerable number of them firmly 
Ghibeiios. attached to the imperial interest. It does not ap- 

1 Qaod poflsenlonM et Jura saeitManetn perent, nisi quern Romanas pontifex ap* 
eoolesice bona fide defenderent ; et quod probaret. Muratorl, Dbwert. 4S. (lAtia, 
nullum In regem aufc imperatorem red- t. It. p. 830; Italian, t. Ui. p. llS.) 
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pear, I believe, from history, though it is by no means im- 
probable, that the citizens were at so early a time divided 
among themselves, as to their line of public policy, and that 
the adherence of a particular city to the emperor, or to the 
Lombard league, was only, as proved aHerwards the case, 
that one faction or another acquired an ascendancy in its 
pouncils. But jealousies long existing between the different 
classes, and only suspended by the national struggle which 
terminated at Constance, gave rise to new modifications of in- 
terests, and new relations towards the empire. About the 
year 1200, or perhaps a little later, the two leading parties 
which divided the cities of Lombardy, and whose mutual ani- 
mosity, having no general subject of contention, required the 
association of a name to direct as well as invigorate its preju- 
dices, became distinguished by the celebrated appellations of 
Guelfs and Ghibelins ; the former adhering to the papal side, 
the latter to that of the emperor. These names were derived 
from Germany, and had been the rallying word of faction for 
more than half a century in that country before they were 
transported to a still more favorable soil. The Guelfs took 
their name from a very illustrious family, several of whom 
had successively been dukes of Bavaria in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. The heiress of the last of these inter- 
married with a younger son of the house of Este, ft noble 
family settled near Padua, and possessed of great estates on 
each bank of the lower Po. They gave birth to a second 
line of Guelfs, from whom the royal house of Brunswick is 
descended. The name of Ghibelin is derived from a village 
in Franconia, whence Conrad the Salic came, the progenitor, 
through females, of the Suabian emperors. At the election 
of Lothaire in 1125, the Suabian family were disappointed 
of what they considered almost an hereditary possession ; and 
at this time an hostility appears to have commenced between 
them and the house of Guelf, who were nearly related to Lo- 
thaire. Henry the Proud, and his son Henry the Lion, rep- 
resentatives of the latter family, were frequently persecuted 
by the Suabian emperors ; but their fortunes belong to the 
history of Germany.* Meanwhile the elder branch, though 
not reserved for such glorious destinies as the Guelfs, contin- 

1 The German origin of these eele- {nation transferred to Italy. StruTliie, 
brated liietions is clearly prored by a Corpus Hist. German, p. 878, and Mma 
passage in Otho of Frisingen, who lired tori, jl.d. 1162. 
half a oentnry before we find the denom- 
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ued to flourish in Italy ; the marquises of E«te were by far 
the most powerful nobles in eastern Lombardy, and about the 
end of the twelfth century began to be considered as the 
heads of the church party in their neighborhood. They were 
frequently chosen to the office of podestk, or chief magistrate, 
by the cities of Bomagna ; and in 1208 the people of Fer- 
rara set the fatal example of sacrificing their freedom for 
tranquillity, by electing Azzo VII., marquis of Este, as their 
lord or sovereign.^ 

Otho IV. was son of Henry the Lion, and consequently 
TV ^^^ ^^ ^^® Guelfs. On his obtaining the imperial 
crown, the prejudices of Italian factions were di- 
verted out of their usual channel. He was soon engaged in 
a quarrel with the pope, whose hostility to the empire was 
certain, into whatever hands it might fall. In Milan, how- 
ever, and generally in the cities which had belonged to the 
Lombard league against Frederic I., hatred of the house of 
Suabia prevailed more than jealousy of the imperial prerog- 
atives ; they adhered to names rather than to principles, and 
supported a Guelf emperor even against the pope. Terms 
of this description, having no definite relation to principles 
which it might be troul)lesome to learn and defend, are al- 
ways acceptable to mankind, and have the peculiar advantage 
of precluding altogether that spirit of compromise and ac- 
commodation, by which it is sometimes endeavored to ob- 
struct their tendency to hate and injure each other. From 
this time, every city, and almost every citizen, gloried in one 
of these barbarous denominations. In several cities the im- 
perial party predominated through hatred of their neighbors, 
who espoused that of the church. Thus the inveterate feuds 
between Pisa and Florence, Modena and Bologna, Cremona 
and Milan, threw them into opposite factions. But there 
was in every one of these a strong party against that which 
prevailed, and consequently a Guelf city frequently became 
Ghibelin, or conversely, according to the fluctuations of the 
time.* 

1 Slsmondl, t. If. p. 829 nulla 8l operft aotto nome o pretwto ddia 

^ a For the uuelf and Ghibelin ihcttons, fluioni suddette. Solamenie ritenmRTO 

besides the historians, the Slst disserta- esse piede in alcnme prlrate &miflle. 

tlon of Muratori should be read. There AntlchiU Italiane, t. ill. p. 148. Bat 

is some degree of inaccuracy In his Ian- certainly the names of Qnelf and Ohibe- 

guage, where he speaks of them distrao- lin, as party distinctions, may be tzaced 

tions expiring at the beginning of the all through the fifteenth century. Th« 

fifteenth century. Quel ^ccolo. e vpro, former faction showed itself distinctly in 

abbond6 anch' esao dL molte guerre, ma the insurrection of the citiM sal^t to 
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The change to whicQ we have adverted in the politics of 
the Guelf party lasted only during the reign of p^^ „ 
Otho IV. When the heir of the house of Suabia 
grew up to manhood, Innocent, who, though his guardian, 
had taken little care of his interests, as long as he flattered 
himself with the hope of finding a Guelf emperor obedient, 
placed the young Frederic at the head of an opposition, com- 
posed of cities always attached to his family, and of such as 
implicitly followed the see of Rome. He met with consider- 
able success both in Italy and Germany, and after the death 
of Otho, received the imperial crown. But he had no longer 
to expect any assistance from the pope who conferred it. In- 
nocent was dead, and Honorius IIL, his successor, could not 
behold without apprehension the vast power of Frederic, sup- 
ported in Lombardy by a faction which balanced that of the 
church, and menacing the ecclesiastical territories on the oth- 
er side, by the possession of Naples and Sicily. This king- 
dom, feudatory to Rome, and long her fiimest ally, was now, 
by a fatal connection which she had not been able to prevent, 
thrown into the scale of her most dangerous enemy. Hence 
the temporal dominion which Innocent IH. had taken so 
much pains to establish, became a very precarious possession, 
exposed on each side to the attacks of a power that had legit- 
imate pretensions to almost every province composing it. 
The life of Frederic 11. was wasted in an unceasing conten- 
tion with the church, and with his Italian subjects, whom she 
excited to rebellions against him. Without inveighing, like 
the popish writers, against this prince, cei*tainly an encour- 
ager of letters, and endowed with many eminent qualities, 
we may lay to his charge a good deal of dissimulation ; I will 
not add ambition, because I am not aware of any period in 
the reign of Frederic, when he was not obliged to act on his 
defence against the aggression of others. But if he had been 
a model of virtues, such men as Honorius HI., Gregory IX., 
and Innocent IV., the popes with whom he had successively 

Milan, upon the d««th of QUn OalMsio Stefkno Inftasun, in 1487, speaks fiunil. 

Ttoconti in 14(M. It Appeared again in iarly of tliem. Script. Rer. Ital. t. iii. 

the attempt of the MilaneM to re<i8tab- p. 1221. And even in the conquest of 

Ibh their xopublie in 1447. SLnnoDdi, MiUn by Louis XII. in IGOO, the Oaelft 

t. ix. p. 8S4. So in 1477, Ludorico Sfona of that city are represented as attached 

made use of Ghibelin prejudices to ex- to the French party, while the Ghibelina 

dude the regent Bonne of Saroy as a abetted Ludorico Sfom and Haxiullian. 

3nelf. Sismondi, t. zi. p. 79. In the Ouicciardini, p. 899. Other ptissages in 

eoclesiastical state the same distinctions the same historian show these fiictions to 

appear to haTe been preeerred still later. baTe been allTe in Tariou« parts of Italy 
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to contend, would not have given hiift respite, while he re- 
mained master of Naples, as well as the empire.^ 

It was the custom of every pope to urge princes into a 
crusade, which the condition of Palestine rendered indispen- 
8a];>le, or, more properly, desperate. But this great piece of 
supererogatory devotion had pever yet been raised into an 
absolute duty of their station, nor had even private persons 
been ever required to take up the cross by compulsion. Hono- 
rius III., however, exacted a vow from Frederic, before he con- 
ferred upon him the imperial crown, that he would undertake 
a crusade for the deliverance of Jerusalem. Frederic sub- 
mitted to this engagement, which perhaps he never designed 
to keep, and certainly endeavored afterwards to evade. 
Though he became by marriage nominal king of Jerusalem,' 
his excellent understanding was not captivated witli so barren 
a prospect, and at length his delays in the performance of his 
vow provoked Gregory IX. to issue against him a sentence 
of excommunication. Such a thunderbolt was not to be 
lightly regarded ; and Frederic sailed, the next year, for Pal- 
estine. But having disdained to solicit absolution for what 
he considered as no crime, the court of Rome was excited to 
still fiercer indignation against this profanation of a crusade 
by an excommunicated sovereign. Upon his arrival in Pal- 
estine, he received intelligence that the papal troops had 
broken into the kingdom of Naples. No one could ration- 

iThe nneor of bigoted Catholics terandbelrenoflmbella, vifeof Conndf 

against Frederic has hu^ly subsided at marquis of Montferrat. This Isabella 

the present day. A very moderate com- was the youngest daughter of Almarie 

mendation of him in Tiraboechi, toI. It. or Amaury, klog of Jerusalem, aod by 

t. 7, was not suffered to pass uneontra» the deaths of her brother Baldwin IT., 

dieted by the Roman editor. And though of her eldest sister Sibilla, wife of Ony ds 

Muratori shows quite enough prejudice Luslsnaii, and that sister^s child Bald- 

against that emperor^s character, a fierce win v., succeeded to a claim upon Jern- 

Roman bigot, whose animadyersions are salem, which, since the Tirtories of 

printed in the ITthrolume of his Annals Saladin, was not yery profitable. It ii 

(8to. edition), flies into paroxysms of fliry said that the kings of Naples deduce 

at erery syllable that looks like modera- their title to that sounding inheritance 

tlon. It is well known that, although ftom this marriage of Frederic (Gian- 

the public poUcy of Rome lias long dis- none, I. zri. c. 2): but the eztinction of 

played the pacific temper of weakness, Frederic's poetertty must have, strictly 

the thermometer of ecclesiastical send- speaking, put an end to any right derived 

ment in that city stands very nearly as from him ; and Oiannone himself iodi- 

high as in the thirteenth century [1810]. cates a better title by the cenion of 

Giannone, who euOered fbr his boldness, Maria, a prinoeis of Antioeh, and legiti- 

has drawn Frederic II. very Ikyorably. mate heiress of Jerusalem, to Charles cf 

perhaps too fiiTorably, in the 16th and Ai^ou in 1272. How Ihr, indeed, this 

17th books of the Istorla Ciyile di Napoli. may have been regularly transmitted to 

s The second wife of Frederic was the present king of Naples, I do not 

[olante, or Violante. daughter of John, know, iwd am sure that it is not worth 

count of Brienne, by BCaria, eldest daugh- *'hile to inquire. 
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ally have blamed Frederic, if he had quitted the Holy Land 
&s he found it; but he made a treaty with the Saracens, 
which, though by no means so disadvantageous as under all 
the circumstances might have been expected, served as a pre- 
text for new calumnies against him in Europe. The charge 
of irreligion, eagerly and successfully propagated, he repelled 
by persecuting edicts against heresy, that do no great honor 
to his memory, and availed him little at the time. Over his 
Neapolitan dominions he exercised a rigorous government, 
rendered perhaps necessary by the levity and insubordination 
characteristic of the inhabitants, but which tended, through 
the artful representations of Honorius and Gregory, to alarm 
and alienate the Italian republics. 

A new generation had risen up in Lombardy since the 
peace of Constance, and the prerogatives reserved ^^ ^^^^ 
by that treaty to the empire were so seldom called with the 
into action, that few cities were disposed to recol- ^"'**'^^ 
lect their existence. They denominated themselves Guelfs or 
Ghibelins, according to habit, and out of their mutual oppo- 
sition, but without much reference to the empire. Those how- 
ever of the former party, and especially Milan, retained their 
antipathy to the house of Suabia. Though Frederic 11. was 
entitled, as far as established usage can create a right, to the 
sovereignty of Italy, the Milanese would never acknowledge 
him, nor permit his coronation at Monza, according to ancient 
ceremony, with the iron crown of the Lombard kings. The 
pope fomented, to the utmost of his power, this disaffected 
spirit, and encouraged the Lombard cities to renew their for- 
mer league. This, although conformable to a provision in 
the treaty of Constance, was manifestly hostile to Frederic, 
and may be considered as the commencement of a second 
contCvSt between the republican cities of Lombardy and the 
empire. But there was a striking difference between this and 
the former confederacy against Frederic Barbarossa. In the 
league of 1167, almost every city, forgetting all smaller ani- 
mosities in the great cause of defending the national privi- 
legesy contributed its share of exertion to sustain that perilous 
conflict; and this transient unanimity in a people so distracted 
by internal faction as the Lombards is the surest witness to 
the justice of their undertaking. Sixty years afterwards, 
Iheir war against the second Frederic had less of provocation 
and less of public spirit It was in fact a party struggle of 
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Guelf and Ghibelin cities, to which the names of the charcli 
and the empire gave more of dignity and consistence. 

The republics of Italy in the tlurteenth century were so 

numerous and independent, and their revolutions so 
iiient°^ frequent, that it is a difficult matter to avoid con- 
Lombud fusion in following their history. It will give 

more arrangement to our ideas, and at the same 
time illustrate the changes that took place in these little 
states, if we consider them as divided into four clusters or 
constellations, not indeed unconnected one with another, yet 
each having its own centre of motion and its own boundaries. 
The first of these we may suppose formed of the cities in 
central Lombardy, between the Sessia and the Adige, the 
Alps and the Ligurian mountains; it comprehends Milan, 
Cremona, Pa via, Brescia, Bergamo, Parma, Piacenza, IVIan- 
tua, Lodi, Alessandria, and several others less distinguished. 
These were the original seats of Italian liberty, the great 
movers in the wars of the elder Frederic. Mikm was at the 
head of this cluster of cities, and her influence gave an ascen- 
dency to the Guelf party ; she had, since the treaty of Con- 
stance, rendered Lodi and Pavia almost her subjects, and was 
in strict union with Brescia and Piacenza. Parma, however, 
and Cremona, were unshaken defenders of the empire. In 
the second class we may place the cities of the march of Ve- 
rona, between the Adige and the frontiers of Germany. Of 
these there were but four worth mentioning : Verona, Vicenza, 
Padua and Treviso. The citizens of all the four were in- 
clined to the Guelf interests ; but a powerful body of rural 
nobility, who had never been compelled, like those upon the 
Upper Po, to quit their fortresses in the hilly country, or 
reside within the walls, attached themselves to the opposite 
denomination.^ Some of them obtained very great authority 
in the civil feuds of these four republics ; and especially two 
brothers, Eccelin and Alberic da Romano, of a rich and dis- 
tinguished family, known for its devotion to the empire. By 
extraordinary vigor and decision of character, by dissimula- 
tion and breach of oaths, by the intimidating effects of almost 
unparalleled cruelty, Eccelin da Romano became after some 
years the absolute master of three cities, Padua, Verona, 
and Vicenza; and the Guelf party, in consequence, was 

1 Siamondi, t. IL p. 222. 
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entirelj subverted beyond the Adige, during the continuance 
of his tyranny.* Another cluster was composed of the cities 
in Romagna ; Bologna, Imola, Faenza, Ferrara, and several 
others. Of these, Bologna was far the most powerful, and, 
as no city was more steadily for the interests of the church, 
the Guelfs usually predominated in this class ; to which also 
the influence of the house of £$te not a little contributed. 
Modena, though not geographically within the limits of this 
division, may be classed along with it from her constant wars 
with Bologna. A fourth class will comprehend the whole 
of Tuscany, separated almost entirely from the politics of 
Liombardy and Romagna. Florence headed the Guelf cities 
in this province, Pisa the Ghibelin. The Tuscan union was 
formed, as has been said above, by Innocent III., and was 
strongly inclined to the popes ; but gradually the Ghibelin 
party acquired its share of influence ; and the cities of Siena, 
Arezzo, and Lucca shifted their policy, according to external 
circumstances or the fluctuations of their internal factions. 
The petty cities in the region of Spoleto and Ancona hardly 
perhaps deserve the name of republics ; and Genoa does not 
readily fall into any of our four classes, unless her wars with 
Pisa may be thought to connect her with Tuscany.* 

After several years of transient hostility and precarious 
truce, the Guelf cities of Lombardy engaged in a regular 
and protracted war with Frederic II., or more properly with 
their Ghibelin adversaries. Few events of this contest de- 
serve particular notice. Neither party ever obtained such 
decisive advantages as had alternately belonged to Frederic 

1 The crnelilefl of Eoeelin excited anl- eoantry leenu to be less elucidated by 

Tem^ horror in an age when inhumanity ancient or modern writers than that of 

towards enemies was as common as fear other parts of Italy. It was at thisi time 

and reTenge coald make it. It was an diyided between the counts of Sar^ 

usual trick of bennrsi all oyer Italy, to and marquises of Montferrat. But Asti, 

pretend that they had been deprived of Ohlerl, and Turin, especially the two 

their eyes or limbs by the Veronese former, appear to hJaTe had a republican 

tyrant. There is hardly an instance in Ibrm of goremment. They were, how- 

Earopean history of so sanguinary a ever, not absolutely independent. The 

fCOTemment subsisting Ibr more than only Piedmontese city that can properly 

twenty years. The crimes of Eccelin are be considered as a separate state, in the 

mnaxlLably well anthenticated by the thirteenth century, was Vercelli; and 

testimony of several contemporary writ- even there the bishop seems to hav« 

erv, who enter into great details. Most possessed a sort of temporal sovereignty, 

of these are found in the seventh volume Denina,author of the Rivoluxioni d'ltalia, 

of Scrlptores Rerum Itallcarum. Sis- first printed in 1769, lived to publish in 

mondi, t. ill. p. 88, 111, 206, is more full his old age a history of western Italy, or 

than any of the modems. Piedmont, from which I have gleaned a 

s I have taken no notice of Piedmont fewHu't*. — Istoriadeiritalia Occidental: 

In this division. The history of that Torino. 1809, 6 vols. 8vo 
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Barbarossa and the Lombard confederacy, during the war of 
the preceding century. A defeat of the Milanese by the 
emperor, at Corte Nuova, in 1237, was balanced by hia 
unsuccessful siege at Brescia the next year. The Pisans 
assisted Frederic to gain a great naval victory over the 
Grenoese fleet, in 1241; but he was obliged to rise from the 
blockade of Parma, which had lefl the standard of Ghibelin- 
ism, in 1248. Ultimately, however, the strength of the 
house of Suabia was exhausted by so tedious a struggle ; the 
Ghibelins of Italy had their vicissitudes of success ; but their 
country, and even themselves, lost more and more of the 
ancient connection with Grermany. 

In this resistance to Frederic 11. the Lombards were much 
indebted to the constant support of Gregory IX. and hia 
successor Innocent IV. ; and the Guelf, or the church party, 
were used as synonymous terms. These pontiffs bore an 
unquenchable hatred to the house of Suabia. No concessions 
mitigated their animosity; no reconciliation was sincere. 
Whatever faults may be imputed to Frederic, it is impossible 
for any one, not blindly devoted to the court of Rome, to 
deny that he was iniquitously proscribed by her unprincipled 
ambition. His real crime was the inheritance of his ances- 
tors, and the name of the house of Suabia. In 1239 he 
was excommunicated by Gregory IX. To this he was tol- 
erably accustomed by former experience ; but the sentence 
was attended by an absolution of his subjects from their 
allegiance, and a formal deposition. These sentences were 
not very effective upon men of vigorous minds, or upon those 
whose passions were engaged in their cause ; but they influ- 
enced both those who feared the threatenings of the clergy 
and those who wavered already as to their line of political 
conduct In the fluctuating state of Lombardy the excom- 
munication of Frederic undermined his Interests even in 
cities like Parma, that had been friendly, and seemed to 
identify the cause of his enemies with that of religion — a 
prejudice artfully fomented by means of calumnies propagated 
against himself, and which the conduct of such leading 
Ghibelins as Eccelin, who lived in an open defiance of God 
and man, did not contribute to lessen. In 1240, Gregory 
proceeded to publish a crusade against Frederic, as if he had 
been an open enemy to religion ; which he revenged by 
putting to death all the prisoners he made who wore the 
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cross. There was one thing wanting to make the expulsion 
of the emperor from the Christian commonwealth more oom^* 
plete. Gregory IX. accordingly projected, and Innocent IV 
carried into effect, the convocation of a general council. 
This was held at Lyons, an imperial city, but over ooundi of 
which Frederic could no longer retain his suprem- Lyons. 
acy. In this assembly, where one hundred and ^*®* 
forty prelates appeared, the question whether Frederic ought 
to be deposed was solemnly discussed ; he submitted to de- 
fend himself by his advocates : and the pope in th6 presence, 
though without formally collecting the suffrages of the council, 
pronounced a sentence, by which Frederic's excommunica- 
tion was renewed, the empire and all his kingdoms taken 
away, and his subjects absolved from their fidelity. This is 
the most pompous act of usurpation in all the records of the 
church of Rome; and the tacit approbration of a general 
council seemed to incorporate the pretended right of deposing 
kings, which might have passed as a mad vaunt of Gregory 
YIl. and his successors, with the established faith of Chris- 
tendom. 

Upon the death of Frederic 11. in 1250, he left to his son 
Conrad a contest to maintain for every part of his inheritance, 
as well as for the imperial crown. But the vigor -^^ ^ 
of the house of Suabia was gone ; Conrad was re- 
duced to fight for the kingdom of Naples, the only succession 
which he could hope to secure against the troops of Innocent 
lY., who still pursued his family with implacable hatred, and 
claimed that kingdom as forfeited to its feudal superior, the 
Holy See. After Conrad's premature death, which happen- 
ed in 1254, the throne was filled by his illegitimate brother 
Manfred, who retained it by his bravery and address, in de- 
spite of the popes, tiU they were compelled to call in the 
assistance of a more powerful arm. 

The death of Coniad brings to a termination that period 
in Italian history which we have described as nearly coex- 
tensive with the greatness of the house of Suabia. It is 
perhaps upon the whole the most honorable to Italy ; that in 
which she displayed the most of national energy and patriot- 
ism. A Florentine or Venetian may dwell with pleasure 
apon later times, but a Lombard will cast back his eye across 
the desert of centuries, till it reposes on the field of Legnano. 
Great changes followed in the foreign and internal policy, in 
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th'j moral and military character of Italj. But before we de- 
scend to the next period, it will be necessary to remark some 
material circumstances in that which has just passed under 
our review. 

The successful resistance of the Lombard cities to such 
Canmsofthe princes as both the Frederics must astonish a 
Buccess of reader who brings to the story of these middle 

™'*"^* ages notions derived from modem times. But 
when we consider not only the ineffectual control which 
could be exerted over a feudal army, bound only to a short 
term of service, and reluctantly kept in the field at its own 
cost, but the peculiar distrust and disaffection with whic^ 
many German princes regarded the house of Suabia, less 
reason will appear for surprise. Nor did the kingdom of 
Naples, almost always in agitation, yield any material aid to 
the second Frederic. The main cause, however, of t6at 
triumph which attended Lombardy was the intrinsic energy 
of a free government. From the eleventh century, when the 
cities became viilually republican, they put out those vigor- 
ous shoots which are the growth of freedom alone. Their 
domestic feuds, their mutual wars, the fierce assaults of their 
national enemies, checked not their strength, their wealth, or 
their population; but rather as the limbs are nerved by 
labor and hardship, the republics of Italy grew in vigor and 
courage through the conflicts they sustained. If we but re- 
member what savage license prevailed during the ages that 
preceded their rise, the rapine of public robbers, or of feudal 
nobles little differing from robbers, the contempt of industri- 
ous arts, the inadequacy of penal laws and the impossibility 
of carrying them into effect, we shall form some notion of 
the change which was wrought in the condition of Italy by 
til 3 growth of its cities. In comparison with the blessings 
of industry protected, injustice controlled, emulation awak 
ened, the disorders which ruffled their surface appear slight 
and momentary- I speak only of this first stage of their in- 
dependence, and chiefly of the twelfth century, before those 
civil dissensions had reached their height, by which the glory 
and prosperity of Lombardy were soon to be subverted. 

We have few authentic testimonies as to the domestic im- 
provement of the free Italian cities, while they still deserve 
the name. But we may perceive by history that their power 
and population, according to their extent of territory, were 
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almost incredible. In Gralvaneus Flamma, a Milanese 
writer, we find a curious statistical account of that city in 
1288, which, though of a date about thirty years afler ita 
liberties had been overthrown by usurpation, must be con- 
sidered as implying a high degree of previous advancement, 
even if we make allowance, as probably we should, for some 
exaggeration. The inhabitants are reckoned at 200,000 ; the 
private houses 13,000 ; the nobility alone dwelt in sixty 
streets ; 8,000 gentlemen or heavy cavalry (milites) might 
be mustered from the city and its district, and 240,000 men 
capable of arms : a force sufficient, the writer observes, to 
crush aU the Saracens. There were in Milan six hundred 
notaries, two hundred physicians, eighty schoolmasters, and 
fifty transcribers of manuscripts. In the district were one 
hundred and fifly castles with adjoining villages. Such was 
the state of Milan, Flamma concludes, in 1288 ; it is not for 
me to say whether it has gained or lost ground since that 
time.* At this period the territory of Milan was not per- 
haps more extensive than the county of Surrey; it was 
bounded at a httle distance, on almost every side, by Lodi, 
or Pavia, or Bergamo, or Como. It is possible, however, 
that Flamma may have meant to include some of these as 
dependencies of Milan, though not strictly united with it. 
How fiourishing must the state of cultivation have been in 
such a country, which not only drew no supplies from any 
foreign land, but exported part of her own produce ! It was 
in the best age of their liberties, immediately after the battle 
of Legnano, that the Milanese commenced the great canal 
which conducts the waters of the Tesino to their capital, a 
work very extraordinary for that time. During the same 
period the cities gave proofs of internal prosperity that in 
many instances have descended to our own observation in 
the solidity and magnificence of their architecture. Eccle- 
siastical structures were perhaps more splendid in France 
and England ; but neither country could pretend to match 

1 Mnntorl, Script. Reram Italic, t. zl. ^rork to the pnieies of Azzo, aseerta 
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the palaces and public buildings, the streets flagged with 
f tone, the bridges of the same material, or the conmiodious 
private houses of Italy.^ 

The courage of these cities was wrought sometimes to a 
tone of insolent defiance through the security inspired bj 
their means of defence. From the time of the Romans to 
that when the use of gunpowder came to prevail, little 
change was made, or perhaps could be made, in that part of 
military science which relates to the attack and defence of 
fortified places. We find precisely the same engines of 
offence ; the cumbrous towers, from which arrows were shot 
at the besieged, the machines from which stones were dis- 
charged, the battering-rams which assailed the walls, and 
the basket-work covering (the vinea or testudo of the an- 
cients, and the gattus or chat-chateil of the middle ages) 
under which those who pushed the battering engines were 
protected from the enemy. On the other hand, a city was 
fortified with a strong wall of brick or marble, with towers 
raised upon it at intervals, and a deep moat in front Some- 
times the antemural or barbacan was added ; a rampart of 
less height, which impeded the approach of the hostile en- 
gines. The gates were guarded yrith a portcullis ; an inven- 
tion which, as well as the barbacan, was borrowed from the 
Saracens.^ With such advantages for defence, a numerous 
and intrepid body of burghers might not unreasonably stand 
at bay against a powerful army ; and as the consequences of 
capture were most terrible, while resistance was seldom 
hopeless, we cannot wonder at the desparate bravery of so 
many besieged towns. Indeed it seldom happened that one 
of considerable size was taken, except by famine or treach- 
ery. Tortona did not submit to Frederic Barbarossa till the 
besiegers had corrupted with sulphur the only fountain that 
supplied the citizens ; nor Crema till her wsdls were ovei^ 
topped by the battering engines. Ancona held out a noble 
example of sustaining the pressure of extreme famine. 
Brescia tried all the resources of a skilful engineer against 
fhe second Frederic ; and swerved not from her steadiness, 
when that prince, imitating an atrocious precedent of his 
grandfather at the siege of Crema, exposed his prisoners 

1 Btemondi, t. It. p. 176 ; Tirabosehi, indeed, applicable to a period rattaar later 

i. iy. p. 4!^. See also tbe obseiratioiu than that of her firee repabUca. 
of Denina on the populatioa and agri- * Hucatori, Antiqnit. Ital. Diaseri. 96 
cvltora of Italy, 1. jdT. c. 9, 10, chiefly, 
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npon his battering engines to the stones that were hurled bj 
their fellow-citizens upon the walls.^ 

Of the government which existed in the republics of Italj 
daring the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, no ^^j, 
definite sketch can be tracked. The chroniclers of internal 
those times are few and jejune ; and, as is usual 8®^*'^°™*''*' 
with contemporaries, rather intimate than describe the civil 
polity of their respective countries. It would indeed be a 
wearj task, if it were even possible, to delineate the consti- 
tutions of thirty or forty little states which were in perpetual 
fluctuation. The magistrates elected in almost all of them, 
when they first began to shake off the jurisdiction of their 
count or bishop, were styled consuls ; a word very expressive 
to an Italian ear, since, in the darkest ages, tradition must 
have preserved some acquaintance with the republican gov- 
ernment of Rome.' The consuls were always annual ; and 
their office comprehended the command of the national mili- 
tia in war, as well as the administration of justice and pre- 
servation of public order ; but their number was various ; 
two, four, six, or even twelve. In their legislative and de- 
liberative councils the Lombards still copied the Roman con- 
stitution, or perhaps fell naturally into the form most calcu- 
lated to unite sound discretion with the exercise of popular 
sovereignty. A council of trust and secrecy (della credenza) 
was composed of a small number of persons, who took the 
management of public afiairs, and may be called the minis- 
ters of the state. But the decision upon matters of general 
importance, treaties of alliance or declarations of war, the 
choice of consuls, or ambassadors, belonged to the general 
council. This appears not to have been uniformly constitut- 
ed in every city ; and according to its composition the gov- 
ernment was more or less democratical. An ultimate sover- 
eignty, however, was reserved to the mass of the people ; 
and a parliament or general assembly was held to deliberate 
on any change in the form of constitution.* 

About the end of the twelfth century a new and singular 
species of magistracy was introduced into the Lombard cities. 

1 8«e these ilcgee In the seoond and himself pnbllconim ofllclomm particeps 

Oiirtl Tolmnee <^ Sismondi. That of etecmnuMmepifltoIarum dictator. Script. 

Ancona. t. il. p. 14&-206, is told with n- Rer. Ital. t. t. p. 486. Thla 1«, I belieTe, 

markabie elegaDoe, and several iaterest* the earliest mention of thoee mafiKtrates. 

log clreumstanoes. Moratori, Annall d' Italia, a.d. 1107. 

i lAndulf, the younger, whose hlntory ^ Muratori, Dissert. 46 and 62. &]•• 

of Milan extends from 1094 to 1188, ealls mondl, t. i. p. 886. 
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During the tyranny of Frederic I. he had appointed officers 
of his own, called podestks, instead of the elective consuls. 
It is remarkable that this memorial of despotic power should 
not have excited insuperable alarm and disgust in the free 
republics. But, on the contrary, they almost universally, 
after the peace of Constance, revived an office which had 
been abrogated when they first rose in rebellion against 
Frederic From experience, as we must presume, of the par- 
tiality which their domestic factions carried into the adminis- 
tration of justice, it became a general practice to elect, by 
the name of podest^, a citizen of some neighboring state as 
their general, their criminal judge, and preserver of the 
peace. The last duty was frequently arduous, and requir- 
ed a vigorous as well as an upright magistrate. Offences 
against the laws and security of the commonwealth were 
during the middle ages as often, perhaps more often, com- 
mitted by the rich and powerful than by the inferior class 
of society. Rude and licentious manners, family feuds and 
private revenge, or the mere insolence of strength, rendered 
the execution of criminal justice practically and in every 
day's experience, what is now little required, a necessary 
protection to the poor against oppression. The sentence of 
a magistrate against a powerful offender was not pronounced 
without danger of tumult ; it was seldom executed without 
force. A convicted criminal was not, as at present, the 
stricken deer of society, whose disgrace his kindred shrink 
from participating, and whose memory they strive to foi^t 
Imputing his sentence to iniquity, or glorying in an act which 
the laws of his fellow-citizens, but not their sentiments, con- 
demned, he stood upon his defence amidst a circle of friends. 
The law was to be enforced not against an individual, but a 
family — not against a family, but a faction — not perhaps 
against a local faction, but the whole Guelf or Ghibelin 
name, which might become interested in the quarrel. The 
podestk was to arm the republic against her refractory citi- 
zen ; his house was to be besieged and razed to the ground, his 
defenders to be quelled by violence : and thus the people, 
become familiar with outrage and homicide under the com- 
mand of their magistrates, were more disposed to repeat 
such scenes at the instigation of their passions.^ 

1 SUmondl, t. iii. p. 268; from whom tratcd by VUlftni^ histocy of FlomM, 
the subfltance of these obwrrationii is and SteU&'B anoAlB of Q«iiOft. 
borrowed. They may bo copiooBly lllus- 
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The podestd. was sometimes chosen in a general assemblj, 
sometimes by a select number of citizens. His office was 
annual, though prolonged in peculiar emergencies. He was 
invariably a man of noble family, even in those cities which 
excluded their own nobility from any share in the govern- 
ment He received a fixed salary, and was compelled to 
remain in the city afler the expiration of his office for the 
purpose of answering such charges as might be adduced 
against his conduct He could neither marry a native of 
the city, nor have any relation resident within the district, 
nor even, so great was their jealousy, eat or drink in the 
house of any citizen. The authority of these foreign magis- 
trates was not by any means alike in all cities. In some he 
seems to have superseded the consuls, and commanded the 
armies in war. In others, as Milan and Florence, his au- 
thority was merely judicial. We find in some of the old 
annals the years headed by the names of the podest^, as by 
those of the consuls in the history of Rome.* 

The effects of the evil spirit of discord that had so fatally 
breathed upon the republics of Lombardy were by and dbBmi- 
no means confined to national interests, or to the ■***"• 
j^^md distinction of Guelf and Ghibelin. Dissensions glow- 
ed in the heart of every city, and as the danger of foreign 
war became distant, these grew more fierce and unappeasa- 
ble. The feudal system had been established upon the prin- 
ciple of territorial aristocracy ; it maintained the authority, 
it encouraged the pride of rank. Hence, when the rural 
nobility were compelled to take up their residence in cities, 
they preserved the ascendency of birth and riches. From 
the natural respect which is shown to these advantages, all 
ofidces of trust and command were shared amongst them ; it 
is not material whether this were by positive right or con- 
tinual usage. A limited aristocracy of this description, 
where the inferior citizens possess the right of selecting 
their magistrates by free suffrage from a numerous body of 
nobles is not among the worst forms of government, and 
affords no contemptible security against oppression and an- 
archy. This regimen appears to have prevailed in most of 
the Lombard cities during the eleventh and tweHlh centuries ; 
though, in so great a deficiency of authentic materials, it 

1 Mnratoii, DInert. 46. 
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would be too peremptory to assert this as an nnequiyocal 
truth. There is one very early instance, in the year 1041, 
of a civil war at Milan between the capitanei, or vassals of 
the empire, and the plebeian burgesses, which was appeased 
by the mediation of Henry III. This is ascribed to the ill 
treatment which the latter experienced — as was usual in- 
deed in all parts of Europe, but which was endured with 
inevitable submission everywhere else. In this civil war, 
which lasted three years, tfie nobility were obliged to leave 
Milan, and carry on the contest in the adjacent plains ; and 
one of their class, by name Lanzon, whether moved by am- 
bition, or by virtuous indignation against tyranny, put Imn- 
self at the head of the people.* 

From this time we scarcely find any mention of dissen- 
sions among the two orders till after the peace of Constance — 
a proof, however defective the contemporary annals may be, 
that such disturbances had neither been frequent nor serious. 
A schism between the nobles and people is noticed to have 
occurred at Faenza in 1185. A serious civil war of some 
duration broke out between them at Brescia in 1200. From 
this time mutual jealousies interrupted the domestic tranquil- 
lity of other cities, but it is about 1220 that they appear to 
have taken a decided aspect of civil war ; within a few years 
of that epoch the question of aristocratical or popular com- 
mand was tried by arms in Milan, Piacenza, Modena, Cremo- 
na, and Bologna.* 

It would be in vain to enter upon the merits of these feuds, 
which the meagre historians of the time are seldom much 
disposed to elucidate, and which they saw with their own 
prejudices. A writer of the present age would show little 
philosophy if he were to heat his passions by the reflection, 
as it were, of those forgotten animosities, and aggravate, like 
a partial contemporary, the failings of one or another faction. 
We have no need of positive testimony to acquaint us with 
the general tenor of their history. We know that a nobility 
is always insolent, that a populace is always intemperate ; and 
may safely presume that the former began, as the latter end- 
ed, by injustice and abuse of power. At one time the aris- 
tocracy, not content with seeing the annual magistrates selected 

1 Laadnlfua, Hist. Hedlolan. in Script. > Sismondi, t U. p. 444 : Hvxatori, 
Rerum Ital. t. It. p. 86; Muratori, Dis- Ann&U d' Italia, a.x>. 1185, &«. 
iert. 62; Annali d' Italia, a.d. 1041; . t. 
Mare, t. iii. p. 94. 
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from their body, would endeavor bj usurpation to exclude 
the bulk of the citizens from suffrage. At another, the mer- 
chants, grown proud by riches, and confident of their strength, 
would aim at obtaining the honors of the state, which had 
been reserved to the nobility. This is the inevitable conse- 
quence of commercial wealth, and indeed of freedom and 
social order, which are the parents of wealth. There is in 
the progress of civilization a term at which exclusive privi- 
leges must be relaxed, or the possessors must perish along 
with them. In one or two cities a temporary compromise 
was made through the intervention of the pope, whereby of- 
fices of public trust, from the highest to the lowest, were di- 
vided, in equal proportions, or otherwise, between the nobles 
and the people. This also is no bad expedient, and proved 
singularly efficacious in appeasing the dissensions of ancient 
Kome. 

There is, however, a natural preponderance in the popular 
scale, which, in a fair trial, invariably gains on that of the 
less numerous class. The artisans, who composed the bulk 
of the population, were arranged in companies according to 
their occupations. Sometimes, as at Milan, they formed sep- 
arate associations, with rules for their internal government^ 
The clubs, called at Milan la Motta and la Credenza, obtained 
a degree of weight not at all surprising to those who consider 
the spirit of mutual attachment which belongs to such frater- 
nities ; and we shall see a more striking instance of this here- 
after in the republic of Florence. To so formidable and 
organized a democracy the nobles opposed their numerous 
families, the generous spirit that belongs to high birth, the in- 
fluence of wealth •and established name. The members of 
each distinguished family appear to have lived in the same 
street ; their houses were fortified with square massive towers 
of commanding height, and wore the semblance of castles 
within the walls of a city. Brancaleon, the famous senator 
of Rome, destroyed one hundred and forty of these domestic 
entrenchments, which were constantly serving the purpose of 
civil broils and outrage. Expelled, as frequently happened, 
from the city, it was in the power of the nobles to avail them- 
selves of their superiority in the use of cavalry, and to lay 
waste the district, till weariness of an unprofitable contention 

1 Hnntori, Binert. 62; Slsmondl, t. Ui. p. 282. 
VOL. X. 26 
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reduced the citizens to terms of compromise. Bat when aU 
these resources were ineffectual, thej were tempted or forced 
to sacrifice the public liberty to their own welfare, and lent 
their aid to a foreign master or a domestic usurper. 

In all these scenes of turbulence, whether the contest was 
between the nobles and people or the Guelf or Ghibelin fac- 
tions, no mercj was shown hj the conquerors. The van* 
quished lost their homes and fortunes, and, retiring to other 
cities of their own party, waited for the opportunity of revenge. 
In a popular tumult the houses of the beaten side were fre- 
quentiy levelled to the ground — not perhaps from a sort of 
senseless fury, which Muratori inveighs against, but on ac- 
count of the injury which these fortified houses inflicted upon 
the lower citizens. The most deadly hatred is that which 
men exasperated by proscription and forfeiture bear to their 
country ; nor have we need to ask any other cause for the 
calamities of Italy than the bitterness with which an unsuc- 
cessful fisustion was thus pursued into banishment. When 
the Ghibelins were returning to Florence, after a defeat given 
to the prevailing party in 1260, it was proposed among them 
to demolish the city itself which had cast tiiem out ; and, but 
for the persuasion of one man, Farinata degl' Uberti, their 
revenge would have thus extinguished all patriotism.^ It is 
to this that we must ascribe their proneness to call in aaast- 
ance from every side, and to invite any servitude for the sake 
of retaliating upon their adversaries. The simple love of 
public Hberty is in general, I fear, too abstract a passion to 
glow warmly in the human breast; and though often in- 
vigorated as well as determined by personal animosities 
and predilections, is as frequentiy extinguished by the same 
cause. 

Independentiy of the two leading differences which embattied 
the citizens of an Itahan state, their form of govenmient and 
their relation to the empire, there were others more contemp- 
tible though not less mischievous. In every city the quarrels 
of private families became the foundation of general schism, 
sedition, and proscription. Sometimes these blended them- 
selves with the grand distinctions of Guelf and Ghibelin; 

1 G. VUlAQl. 1. t1. 0. 82. Sismondi. oon-renatlon of fhe poet with flufoate. 

I cannot fbvifirB Dante for placing this oant. 10, is reirj fine, and fllnttnttw of 

Strlot trii V anlme piCi nere, in one of Florentine history. 
B wont r^ons of his Inferno. The 
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sometimes thej were more nakedly conspicuous. This may 
be illustrated by one or two prominent examples. Imilda de' 
Lambertazzi, a noble young lady at Bologna, was surprised 
by her brothers in a secret interview with Boni&ce Gieremei, 
whose family had long been separated by the most inveterate 
enmity from her own. She had just time to escape, while 
the Lambertazzi despatched her lover with their poisoned 
daggers. On her return she found his body still warm, and 
a faint hope suggested the remedy of sucking the venom 
from his wounds. But it only communicated itself to her 
own veins, and they were found by her attendants stretched 
lifeless by each other's side. So cruel an outrage wrought 
the Gieremei to madness ; they formed alliances with some 
neighboring republics ; the Lambertazzi took the same meas- 
ures ; and after a fight in the streets of Bologna, of forty 
days' duration, the latter were driven out of the city, with all 
the Ghibelins, their political associates. Twelve thousand 
citizens were condemned to banishment, their houses razed, and 
their estates confiscated.^ Florence was at rest till, in 1215, 
the assassination of an individual produced a mortal feud 
between the families Buondelmonti and Uberti, in which all 
the dty took a part. An outrage committed at Pistoja in 
1300 split the inhabitants into the parties of Bianchi and 
Neri ; and these, spreading to Florence, created one of the 
most virulent divisions which annoyed that republic In one 
of the changes which attended this little ranufication of Mo- 
tion, Florence expelled a young citizen who had borne of- 
fices of magistracy, and espoused the cause of the Bian- 
chi. Dante Alighieri retired to the courts of some Ghibelin 
princes, where his sublime and inventive mind, in the 
gloom of exile, completed that original combination of vast 
and extravagant conceptions with keen political satire, which 
has given immortality to his name, and even lustre to the 
petty contests of his time.' 

In the earlier stages of the Lombard republics their difier- 
ences, as well mutual as domestic, had been frequently ap- 
peased by the mediation of the emperors ; and tibe loss of 
this salutary influence may be considered as no slight evil 

1 Sbmondl, t. iU. p. 442. This stoiy * Dlno Compagnl, In Ser. Bat. Ital. t. 

may suggest that of Borneo and Juliet, Ix. ; Vlllani, Ist. Florent. I. ilii. ; Dante, 

Itself fbunded upon an Italian norel, and paraim. 
ttot an nnnatnrel ptctnre of manners. 
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attached to that absolute emancipation which Italy attained 
in the thirteenth centurj. The popes sometimes endeavored 
to interpose an authority which, though not quite so direct, 
was held in greater veneration ; and if their own tempers 
had been always pure from the selfish and vindictive pas- 
sions of those whom they influenced, might have produced 
more general and pennanent good. But Qiey considered the 
Ghibelins as their own peculiar enemies, and the triumph of 
the opposite faction as the church's best security. Gregory 
X. and Nicholas IIL, whether from benevolent motives, or 
because their jealousy of Charles of Anjou, while at the 
head of the Guelfs, suggested the revived of a Ghibelin 
party as a counterpoise to his power, distinguished their pon- 
tificate by enforcing measures of reconciliation in all Italian 
cities ; but their successors returned to the ancient policy and 
prejudices of Rome. 

The singular history of an individual hr less elevated in 
OioTanni di Station than popes or emperors, Fra Giovanni di 
vioaua. Vicenza, belongs to these times and to this subject 
This Dominican fiiar began his career at Bologna in 1238, 
preaching the cessation of war and forgiveness of injuries. 
He repaired from thence to Padua, to Verona, and the neigh- 
boring cities. At his command men laid down their in- 
struments of war, and embraced their enemies. With that 
susceptibility of transient impulse natural to popular govern- 
ments, several republics implored him to reform their laws 
and to settle their differences. A general meeting was sum- 
moned in the plain of Paquara, upon the banks of the Adige. 
The Lombards poured themselves forth from Romagna and 
the cities of the March ; Guelfs and Ghibelins, nobles and 
burghers, free citizens and tenantry of feudal lords, mar- 
shalled around their carroccios, caught from the lips of the 
preacher the allusive promise of universal peace. They 
submitted to agreements dictated by Fra Giovanni, which 
contain little else than a mutual anmesty ; whether it were 
that their quarrels had been really without object, or that he 
had dexterously avoided to determine the real points of con- 
tention. But power and reputation, suddenly acquired are 
transitory. Not satisfied widi being the legislator and arbi- 
ter of Italian cities, he aimed at becoming their master, and 
abused the enthusiasm of Yicenza and Verona to obtain a 
grant of absolute sovereignty. Changed from an apostle to 
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an usurper, the fate of Fra Giovanni might be predicted; 
and he speedily gave place to those who, though thej made 
a worse use of their power, had, in the eyes of mankind, 
more natural pretensions to possess it^ 

1 TtntMMchl, Storia della Lettemtim, i, !▼. p. 214 (a Tuy well-written eooount) 
Biamoiidt, t. U. p. 484. 
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PART n. 

8teU of Ifeilj after tba Bztinetion of the House of Snablft— Oonqneet of Faplee 
by Oherlei of A^Joa — The Lombard Republics beeome seTecally saqjeet to Prinoes 
or Uempen — nie Ylaooiitl of Milan — Their AggTaodimnent — DeeUoe of the 
Impeiiaf Authority OTor Italy — Internal State of Rome — Rlenxi — Fiorenee — 
her f onna of Ooremment historically traced to the End of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury — Conquest of Pisa — Pisa — its Commeioe. Naval Wars with Genoa, and 
Decay — Oenoa — her Contentions with Yenioe — War of Chioggio — Qov«mmentof 
Genoa — ^Venice — her Origin and Prosperity — Venetian <}OTemment — ita Tioes — 
Tmitorial Conquests of Yenioe — Military System of Italy — Companies of AdTeD> 
ture — 1, foreign; Ouamieri, Hawkwood — and 2, natiTe; Braodo, Sforoi — Im- 
proTements in IQlitary Serrioe — Arms, offensiTe and deftnslTe — Inrention of 
Gunpowder — Naples — First Line of A^}ou — Joanna I. — Ladislaus — Joanna IL 
— Francis Sfom becomes Duke of Milan — Alfonio King of Naples — State of Ifea^ 
durinir ^s Fifteenth Centuxj — Florence — Rise of the Medid, and Ruin of their 
Ad?ersacies— Pretensions of Charles Vin. to Naples. 

From the dea th of Frederic IL in 1250, to the invasion 
of Charles \lll. in 1494, a long and undistinguished period 
occurs, which it is impossible to break into any natural divi- 
sions. It is an age in many respects highly brilliant : the 
age of poetry and letters, of art, and of continual improve- 
ment Italy displayed an intellectual superiority in this 
period over the Transalpine nations which certainly had not 
appeared since the destruction of the Roman empire. But 
her political history presents a labyrinth of petty facts so 
obscure and of so little influence as not to arrest the atten- 
tion, so intricate and incapable of classification as to leave 
only confusion in the memory. The general events that are 
worthy of notice, and give a character to this long period, 
are the establishment of small ^rrannies upon the ruins of 
republican government in most of the cities, the gradual rise 
of three considerable states, Milan, Florence, and Venice, 
the naval and commercial rivalry between the last city and 
Genoa, the final acquisition by the popes of their present 
territorial sovereignty, and the revolutions in the kin^^aiu >f 
Naples under the lines of Anjou and Aragon. 

After the death of Frederic IL the distinctions of Guelf 
and Ghibelin became destitute of all rational meaning. The 
most odious crimes were constantly perpetrated, and the ut- 
most miseries endured, for an echo and a shade that mocked 
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the deluded enthusiasts of faction. None of the 6uel& de- 
nied the nominal hut indefinite sovereignty of the empire 
and heyond a name the Ghihelins themselves would have 
been little disposed to carry it. But the virulent hatreds at- 
tached to these words grew continually more implacable, till 
ages of ignominy and tyrannical government had extin- 
guished every energetic passion in the bosoms of a degraded 
people. 

Iq the &n of the house of Suabia, Rome appeared to have 
consummated her triumph ; and although the Ghibelin partj 
was for a little time able to maintain itself, and even to gain 
ground, in the north of Italy, yet two events that occurred 
not long afterwards restored the ascendency of their advei^ 
saries. The first of these was the fall of Eccelin da Bomano, 
whose rapid successes in Lombardy appeared to ^ ^^ ^^ 
threaten the establishment of a tremendous despot- 
ism, and induced a temporary union of Guelf and Ghibelin 
states, by which he was overthrown. The next and far more 
important was the change of dynasty in Naples. AfBdn of 
This kingdom had been occupied, after the death Naiaea. 
of Conrad, by his illegitimate brother, Manfred, in the be- 
half, as he at first pretended, of young G)nradin ^^ 
the heir, but in fact as his own acquisition. He ^'^' 
was a prince of an active and firm mind, well fitted for his 
difficult post, to whom the Ghihelins looked up as their head, 
and as the representative of his father. It was a natural ob- 
ject with the popes, independently of their ill-wiD towards 
a son of Frederic II., to see a sovereign on whom they could 
better rely placed upon so neighboring a throne. ohBT\m of 
Charles count of Anjou, brother of St Louis, was ^^^ 
tempted by them to lead a crusade (for as such all wars for 
the interest of Rome were now considered) against the 
Neapolitan usurper. The chance of a battle de- ^^ 
cided the &,te of Naples, and had a striking in- 
fluence upon the history of Europe for several centuries. 
Manfred was killed in the field: but there remained the 
legitimate heir of the Frederics, a boy of seventeen years 
old, Conradin, son of Conrad, who rashly, as we say at least 
after the event, attempted to regain his inheritance. He fell 
into the hands of Charles ; and the voice of those rude ages, 
as well as of a more enlightened posterity, has united in brand- 
ing with everlasting infamy the name of that prince, who 
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A.D. 1268. ^^^ ^^* hesitate to purchase the security of his 
own title by the public execution of an honorable 
competitor, or rather a rightful claimant of the throne he 
had usurped. With Conradin the house of Suabia was ex.- 
tinguished; but Constance the daughter of Manfred had 
transported hU right to Sicily and Naples into the house of 
Aragon, by her marriage with Peter IIL 

This success of a monarch selected by the Roman pontiffs 
DeoUneof ^ ^^^ particular champion, turned the tide of 
the Qhibdin faction ovcr aU Italy. He expelled the Ghibellns 

^* f5pom Florence, of which they had a few years 

before obtained a complete command by means of their 
memorable victory upon the river Arbia. Afler the fall of 
Conradin that party was everywhere discouraged. Germanj- 
held out small hopes of support, even when the imperial 
throne, which had long been vacant, should be filled by one 
of her princes. The populace were in almost every city 
attached to the church and to the name of Guelf ; the kings 
of Naples employed their arms, and the popes their excom- 
munications ; so that for the renuunder of the thirteenth cen- 
tury the name of Ghibelin was a term of proscription in the 
majority of Lombard and Tuscan republics. Charles was 
constituted by the pope vicar-general in Tuscany. This was 
a new pretension of the Roman pontiffs, to name the lieuten- 
ants of the empire during its vacancy, which indeed could 
not be completely filled up without their consent. It soon, 
however, became evident that he aimed at the sovereignty of 
Italy. Some of the popes themselves, Gregory X. and Nich- 
olas lY., grew jealous of their own creature. At the congress 
of Cremona, in 1269, it was proposed to confer upon Charles 
the seigniory of all the Guelf cities; but the greater part 
were prudent enough to choose him rather as a fnend than a 
master.^ 

The Lorn- The cities of Lombardy, however, of either de- 

baooi^*lub- DO™ii°ation, Were no longer influenced by that 
jeot to lordfl. generous disdain of one man's will which is to re- 

1 Stomondi, t. W. p. 417. SeTeral, how- empire, and either to ftoqnire that tltto 

ever, including Hilan, took an oath of himself, or at least to stand in the matf 

fldelity to Charles the same year. Ihid. relation as the emperon bad done to tiie 

In 12(8 he was lord of Alessandria and Italian states ; which, aeeordlnf to the 

Piaoeosa, and reoeired trfbate ttom Mi- nsage of the twdfth and thirteenth eni- 

Ian, Bologna, and most Lombard cities, turies, left them in possession of cverx- 

M nratori. It was evidently his intention thing that we eldl independence, witk 

to ftTail himself of the vacancy of the the xeserratiMi of a nominal alifgfauaoa. 
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publican governments what chastity is to women — a conser- 
vative pi inciple, never to be reasoned upon, or subjected to 
calculations of utility. By force, or stratagem, or free con- 
sent, abnost all the Lombard republics had already fallen un- 
der the yoke of some leading citizen, who became the lord 
(signore) or, in the Grerman sense, tyrant of his country. 
The first instance of a voluntary delegation of sovereignty 
was that above mentioned of Ferrara, which placed itself 
under the lord of Este. Eccelin made himself truly the 
tyrant of the cities bey6nd the Adige ; and such experience 
ought naturally to have inspired the Italians with more 
universal abhorrence of despotism. But every danger ap- 
peared trivial in the eyes of exasperated Actions when 
compared with the ascendency of their adversaries. Weary 
of unceasing and useless contests, in which ruin fell with an 
alternate but equal hand upon either party, liberty withdrew 
from a people who disgraced her name ; and the tumultuous, 
the brave, the intractable Lombards became eager to submit 
themselves to a master, and patient under the heaviest 
oppression. Or, if tyranny sometimes overstepped the limits 
of forbearance, and a seditious rising expelled the reigning 
prince, it was only to produce a change of hands, and transfer 
the impotent people to a different, and perhaps a worse, des- 
potism.^ In many cities not a conspiracy was planned, not a 
sigh was breathed, in favor of republican government, afler 
once they had passed under the sway of a single person. 
The progress indeed was gradual, though sure, from limited 
to absolute, from temporary to hereditary power, from a just 
and conciliating rule to extortion and cruelty. But before 
the middle of the fourteenth century, at the latest, all those 
cities which had spumed at the faintest mark of submission 
to the emperors lost even the recollection of self-government, 
and were bequeathed, like an undoubted patrimony, among 
the children of their new lords. Such is the progress of 
usurpation; and such the vengeance that Heaven reserves 

1 Se« an histenee (tf the mftnner In th« spot, put hia son to death in cold 

which one tjrant was ezchanoed for an- blood, e poi si fibce eignore della terra. 

other, in the fcte of Paeaerlno Bonacoorel, Villani, 1. z. e. 99, obierres, like a good 

lord of Mantua, In 1828. Lnigi di Gon- republican, that Qod had ftilfiUed in this 

laga surprised him, rode the city (corse the words of his Goepel (query, what 

1» citti) with a troop of horse, crying, Gospel?), I will slay my enemy by my 

Viva il popolo, e muo^ Messer Passerino enemy — abbattendo I'nno tixanno per 

m le sue gabelle' killed Feaserino upon I'altro. 
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for those who waste in license and faction its first of sooal 
blcrn^iings, liberty.^ 

The citj most distinguished in both wars against the house 
ThA of Suabia, for an unconquerable attachment to 

]^^^ republican institutions, was the first to Bacriiice 
eo&ti ftt them in a few years after the death of Frederic 
^"''^ II. Milan had for a considerable time been agi- 

tated by civil dissensions between the nobility and inferior 
citizens. These parties were pretty equally balanced, and 
their success was consequently alternate. Each had its own 
podest^ as a party-leader, distinct from the legitimate magis- 
trate of the city. At the head of the nobility was tlieir arch- 
bishop, Fra Leon Perego; the people chose Martin della 
Torre, one of a noble family which had ambidoa^ly sided 
with the democratic faction. In consequence of the crime of 
a nobleman, who had murdered one of his creditors, the two 
parties took up arms in 1257. A civil war, of various suc- 
cess, and interrupted by several pacifications, which in that 
unhappy temper could not be durable, was terminated in 
about two years by the entire discomfiture of the aristocracy, 
and by the election of Martin della Torre as chief and lord 
(capitano e signore) of the people. Though the Milanese 
did not probably intend to renounce the sovereignty resident 
in their general assemblies, yet they soon lost the republican 
spirit ; five in succession of the family della Torre might be 
said to reign in Milan ; each, indeed, by a formal electiont 
but with an implied recognition of a sort of hereditary title. 
Twenty years afterwards the Visconti, a family of opposite 
interests, supplanted the Torriani at Milan ; and the rivalry 
between these great houses was not at an end till the final 
establishment of Matteo ^sconti in 1313; but the people 
were not otherwise considered than as aiding by force the one 
or other party, and at most deciding between the pretensions 
of their masters. 

The vigor and concert infused into the Guelf party by the 

1 See the obeerrattons of SiBinondi, t. people mui eonsalted upon eefvnl oeo- 

iT. p. 212, on the oondact of the Lorn- dons. At HUan there was a con nfil o f 

bard aiffnori (I know not of any Sngliah 900 noblee, not pennanent or repieaeot* 

word Uiat oharaotexiies them, except attre, but selected and eooTened at the 

tyrant in Its pximitlTe senee) during the discretion of thecoTemment, throughout 

ilrst period of their dominion. They the rdgns of the Visconti. Corio, p. 619, 

were generaUy chosen in an assembly of 688. Thos. as Slsmondi remarks, they 

the people, sometimes for a short term, respected tne sovereign^ of the peq>Ie> 

prolODged In tha same manner. The while they destroyed Its liberty. 
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successes of Charles of Anjou, was not very dura- PeTitti of 
ble. That prince was soon involyed in a protracted ^ oub^ 
and unfortunate quarrel with the kings of Aragon, ^^^' 
to whose protection his revolted subjects in Italy had recurred. 
On the other hand, several men of energetic character retrieved 
the Ghibelin interests in Lombardy, and even in the Tuscan 
cities. The Yisconti were acknowledged heads of that fection. 
A family early established as lords of Verona, the della ScaJa, 
maintained the credit of the same denomination between the 
Adige and the Adriatic Castruccio Castrucani, an adven- 
turer of remarkable ability, rendered himself prince of Lucca, 
and drew over a formidable accession to the imperial side 
from the heart of the church-party in Tuscany, though his 
death restored the ancient onler of things. The inferior 
tyrants were partly Guelf, partly Ghibelin, according to local 
revolutions ; but upon the whole the latter acquired a gradual 
ascendency. Those indeed who cared for the independence 
of Italy, or for their own power, had far less to fear from the 
phantom of imperial prerogatives, long intermitted and inca- 
pable of being enforced, than from the new race of foreign 
princes whom the church had substituted for the 
house of Suabia. The Angevin kings of Naples ^SL^ 
were sovereigns of Provence, and from thence ^2™*»* 
easily encroadied upon Piedmont, and threatened 
the Milanese. Robert, the third of this line, almost openly 
aspired, like his grandfather Charles I., to a real sovereignty 
over Italy. His offers of assistance to Guelf cities in war 
were always coupled with a demand of the sovereignty. 
Many yielded to his ambition; and even Florence twice 
bestowed upon him a temporary dictatorship. In 1314 he 
was acknowledged lord of Lucca, Florence, Pavia, Alessan- 
dria, Bergamo, and the cities of Bomagna. In 1318 the 
Guelfs of Grenoa found no other resource against the Ghibe- 
lin emigrants who wore under their waUs than to resign their 
liberties to the king of Naples for the term of ten years, 
which he procured to be renewed for six more. The Avignon 
popes, especially John XXII., out of blind hatred to the em- 
peror Louis of Bavaria and the Yisconti family, abetted all 
these measures of ambition. But they were rendered abor- 
tive by Robert's death and the subsequent disturbances of his 
kingdom. 

At the latter end of the thirteenth century there were 
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almost as manj princes in the north of Italy as there had 
been free cides in the preceding age. Their equality, and 
the frequent domestic revolutions which made their seat un- 
steady, kept them for a while from encroaching on each other. 
Gradually, however, they became less numerous : a quantity 
of obscure tyrants were swept away from the smaller cities ; 
and the people, careless or hopeless of liberty, were glad to 
state of exchange the rule of despicable petty usurpers for 
Lombardj that of morc distinguished and powerful families, 
to thendddto ^Yyout the year 1350 the central parts of Lombar- 
j iburtcenth dy had fallen under the dominion of the ViscontL 

I MO ury. Four Other houses occupied the second rank ; that 

of Este at Ferrara and Modena ; of ScaJa at Verona, which 
under Cane and Mastino della ScaJa had seemed likely to 
contest with the lords of Milan the supremacy over Lonibar- 
dy; of Carrara at Padua, which later than any Lombard 
city had resigned her liberty ; and of Gronzaga at Mantua, 
which, without ever obtaining any material extension of terri- 
tory, continued, probably for that reason, to reign undis- 
Powerofth* turbcd till the eighteenth century. But these 
ViBoonti. united were hardly a match, as diey sometimes 
experienced, for the Visconti. That family, the object of 
every league formed in Italy for more than fifty years, in con- 
stant hostility to the church, and well inured to interdicts and 
excommunications, producing no one man of military talents, 
but fertile of tyrants detested for their perfidiousness and 
cruelty, was nevertheless enabled, with almost unintemipted 
success, to add city after city to the dominion of Milan till it 
absorbed all the north of Italy. Under Gian Galeazzo, whose 
reign began in 1385, the viper (their armorial bearing) as- 
sumed indeed a menacing attitude : ^ he overturned the great 
family of Scala, and annexed their extensive possessions to his 
own ; no power intervened from Vercelli in Piedmont to Fel- 
tre and Belluno ; while the free cities of Tuscany, Pisa, Siena, 
Perugia, and even Bologna, as if by a kind of witchcraft, 
voluntarily called in a dissembling tyrant as their master. 

Powerful as the Visconti were in Italy, they were long in 
washing out the tinge of recent usurpation, which humbled 
them before the legitimate dynasties of £urope. At the siege 

I AUubIoiis to heraldiy are Tenr com- bituAllj hm the Tlper, Q bindom, ti « 
mon to the Italian writers. All the his- synoujm for the poirer of MUtti. 
toiiaDfl of the fourteenth century ha- 
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of Grenoa in 1318 Robert king of Naples rejected with con* 
tempt the challenge of Marco Yisconti to decide their quar- 
rel in single combaU^ But the pride of sovereigns, like that 
of private men, is easily set aside for their interest Gale- 
azzo Visconti purchased with 100,000 florins a daughter of 
France for his son, which the French historians mention as a 
deplorable humiliation for their crown. A few years after- 
wards, Lionel duke of Clarence, second son of Edward III., 
certainly not an inferior match, espoused Graleazzo's daughter. 
Both these connections were short-lived; but the union of 
Valentine, daughter of Gian Galeazzo, with the duke of Or- 
leans, in 1389, produced far more important consequences, 
and served to transmit a claim to her descendants, Louis XII. 
and Francis I., from which the long calamities of Italy at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century were chiefly derived. Not 
long after this marriage the Visconti were tacitly admitted 
among the reigning princes, by the erection of 
Milan into a duchy under letters-patent of the ^'^' ^^^* 
emperor Wenceslaus." 

The imperial authority over Italy was almost entirely sus- 
pended ailer the death of Frederic II. A long interregnum 
followed in Germany ; and when the vacancy was supplied 
by Bodolph of Hapaburg, he was too prudent to K^j^aoiiB of 
dissipate his moderate resources where the great ih« empire 
house of Suabia had failed. About forty years ^^™^" 
afterwards the emperor Heniy of Luxemburg, a*"'^ 
prince, like Bodolph, of small hereditary posses- ^***'J^^ 
sions, but active and discreet, availed himself of * ' 
the ancient respect borne to the imperial name, and the 
mutual jealousies of the Italians, to recover for a very short 
time a remarkable influence. But, though professing neu- 
trality and desire of union between the Guelfs and Ghibelins, 
he could not succeed in removing the distrust of the former ; 
his exigencies impelled him to lij*ge demands of money ; and 
the Italians, when they counted his scanty German cavalry, 
perceived that obedience was altogether a matter of their 
own choice. Henry died, however, in time to save himself 
from any decisive reverse. His successors, Louis of Bavaria 
and Charles IV., descended from the Alps with similar mo- 

1 Belbk qual ooea il Hi molto sdegno nobleman of Plaa, though a sort of prinoe 

ne preie. Villanl, I. ix. c. 98. It wna In Sardinia, to marry one of the Visconti. 

TBCkoned a misalliance, as Dante tells Purgntorio, cant. Till, 
us. In the widow of Nino di Gallara, a < Corio, p. 688. 
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tives, but afler some temporarj good fortune were obliged to 
return, not without discredit Yet the Italians never broke 
that abnost invisible thread which connected them with Grer- 
manj; the fallacious name of Roman emperor still chair 
lenged their allegiance, though conferred by seven Teutonic 
electors without their concurrence. Even Florence, the most 
independent and high-spirited of republics, was induced to 
make a treaty with Charles IV. in 1355, which, while it con- 
firmed all her actual liberties, not a litde, hj that verj oon- 
firmation, affected her sovereignty.^ This deference to the 
supposed prerogatives of the empire, even while they ivere 
least formidable, was partly owing to jealousy of French or 
Neapolitan interference, partly by the national hatred of the 
popes who had seceded to Avignon, and in some degree to a 
misplaced respect for antiquity, to which the revival of let- 
ters had given birth. The great civilians, and the much 
greater poets, of the fourteenth century, taught Italy to con- 
sider her emperor as a dormant sovereign, to whom her 
various principalities and republics were subordinate, and 
during whose absence alone they had legitimate authority. 
In one part, however, of that country, the empire had, 
Oeadon of ^^° <^^ ^^^ Commencement of this period, spon- 
Romagnato taneously renounced its sovereignty. From the 
e popes. ^^^ ^^ Pepin's donation, confirmed and extended 
by many subsequent charters, the Holy See had tolerably 
just pretensions to the province entitled Bomagna, or the 
exarchate of Ravenna. But the popes, whose menaces were 
dreaded at the extremities of Europe, were still very weak 
as temporal princes. Even Innocent m. had never been 



1 The republio of Florenoe mui at In fhlif It mnit be owned, lie i 

ttiia time in ooneideFable peril fi:t>in a decided tone of aoreraignty. The gon- 

coalitlon of the Tiucan oitiee against her, Jklonier and priozs are dedared to be bis 

which rendered the protection of the Tlcan. The deputies of the dtf dM 

emperor convenient. But it was very homage and swore obedience. Oirenm 

reluctantly that she acquiesced in vreu. a stances Induced the prlndpal dtiaens to 

nominal submission to his authority. The make this submisBion, wtMi tiMy knew 

Florentine euToys* In their flret address, to be merely nominal. But the ti^jbr- 

would only use the words, Santa Corona, spirited people, not so indiflhreBt about 

or Serenisshno Principe ; senaa ricordarlo names, came Into it y«ry unwillioglj. 

imperadore, o dimoetrargU alcuna reve- The treaty was seren tfanee proposed, 

renia di suggeslone, domandando che and as often rejected, in the cons^llo du. 

U commune di Fironae Tolea essendogli popolo, befbre their fteling* were sab- 

ubbidlente, le cotali e le cotall fmi- dued. Its publication was received with 

chigie per mantenere U suo popolo nell' no marks of Joy. The public buildiagii 

usata Ubertade. Mat. Viliani, p. 274. alone were illuminated: out a sad silenoo 

(Script. Ber. Ital. t. xiv.) This style indicated the wounded pride of every 

made Charles angry ; and the city soon private eitlien. — M. VUlanl, p. 388, SBO 

atoned for it by accepting his privilege. Siamondi, t. vi. p. 288. 
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able to obtain possession of this part of St. Peter's patri- 
mony. The circumstances of Rodolph's adbession inspired 
Nicholas III. with more confidence. That emperor granted 
a confirmation of everything included in the donations of 
Louis I., Otho, and his other predecessors ; but was still re- 
luctant or ashamed to renounce his imperial rights. Accord- 
ingly his charter is expressed to be granted without diminu- 
tion of the empire (sine demembratione imperii) ; and his 
chancellor received an oath of fidelity from the cities of Bo- 
magna. But the pope insisting firmly on his own claim, 
Rodolph discreetly avoided involving himself in a fatal quar- 
rel, and, in 1278, absolutely released the imperial supremacy 
over all the dominions already granted to the Holy See.^ 

This is a leading' epoch in the temporal monarchy of Rome. 
But she stood only in the place of the emperor; and her 
ultimate sovereignty was compatible with the practicable in- 
dependence of the firee cities, or of the usurpers who had 
risen up among them. Bologna, Faenza, Rimini, and Ra- 
venna, with many others less considerable, took an oath in- 
deed to the pope, but continued to regulate both their inter- 
nal concerns and foreign relations at their own discretion. 
The first of these cities was fiu* preeminent above the rest 
for population and renown, and, though not without several 
intermissions, preserved a republican character till the end 
of the fourteenth century. The rest were soon enslaved by 
petty tyrants, more obscure than those of Lombardy. It was 
not easy for the pontiffs of Avignon to reinstate themselves 
in a dominion which they seemed to have abandoned ; but 
they made several attempts to recover it, sometimes with 
spiritual arms, sometimes with the more efiicacious aid of 
mercenary troops. The annals of this part of Italy are 
peculiarly uninteresting. 

Rome itself was, throughout the middle ages, very little 
disported to acquiesce in the government of her jni^n^ 
bishop. His rights were indefinite, and unoon- state of 
firmed by positive law; the emperor was long^™*" 
sovereign, the people always meant to be free. Besides the 
common causes of insubordination and anarchy among the 
Italians, which applied equally to the capital city, other sen- 
timents more peculiar to Rome preserved a continual, though 

I Huntoil, ad aim. 1274, 1275, 1278 ; Sismondi, t. Ui. p. 481. 
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not uniform, influence for many centuries. There still re« 
mained enough in the wreck of ' that vast inheritance to 
swell the bosoms of her citizens with a consciousness of their 
own dignity. They bore the venerable name, they contemr 
plated the monuments of art and empire, and forgot, in the 
illusions of national pride, that the tutelar gods of the build- 
ing were departed forever. About the middle of the twelfth 
century these recollections were heightened by the eloquence 
of Arnold of Brescia, a political heretic who preached against 
the temporal jurisdiction of the hierarchy. In a temporary 
intoxication of fancy, they were led to make a ridiculous 
show of self-importance towards Frederic Barbarossa, when 
he came to receive- the imperial crown; but the Grerman 
sternly chided their ostentation, and chastised their resistance.^ 
With the popes they could deal more securely. Several of 
them were expelled from Rome during that age by the sedi- 
tious citizens. Lucius II. died of hurts received in a tumult. 
The government was vested in fifty-six senators, annually 
chosen by the people, through the intervention of an electoral 
body, ten delegates from each of the thirteen districts of the 
city." This constitution lasted not quite Gftj years. In II 92 
Rome imitated the prevailing fashion by the appointment of 
an annual foreign magistrate.' Except in name, the senator 
of Rome appears to have perfectly resembled the podestk of 
other cities. This magistrate superseded the representative 
senate, who had proved by no means adequate to control the 
most lawless aristocracy of Italy. I shall not repeat the story 
of Brancaleon's rigorous and inflexible justice, which a great 
historian has already drawn &om obscurity. It illustrates 
not the annals of Rome alone, but the general state of Italian 
society, the nature of a podestk's duty, and the difficulties of 
its execution. The office of senator survives ailer more than 
six hundred years ; but he no longer wields the " iron flail ** * 
of Brancaleon ; and his nomination proceeds, of course, from 
the supreme pontifl*, not from the people. In the twelfth and 

1 The Impertlneiit address of a Roman s^ses to the last chapters of Gibbon^ 

orator to Frederio, and his answer, are Inline and Fall, 

preserred in Otho of Frisingen, i. ii. * Sismondi, t. ii. p. 808. 

c. 22 ; but so much at length, that m * The readers of Spenser win reooHact 

may suspect some exaggeration. Otho the iron flail of Talus, the attendant 

Is rather rhetorical. They may be read of Arthegal. emblematic of the sFTVva 

In Qibbon, c. 69. Justice of the lord deputy ot IrslAad, 

> Sismondl, t. ii. p. 88. Besides 81s- Sir Arthur Grey, shadowed under thsit 

mondl and Muratorf, I would refer for allsgory. 
the history of Rome during the middla 
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thirteenth centuries the senate, and the senator who succeeded 
them, exercised one distinguishing attribute of soyereigntj, 
that of coining gold and silver monej. Some of their coins 
still exist, with legends in a very republican tone.^ Doubt- 
less the temporal authority of the popes varied according to 
their personal character. Innocent III. had much more Qian 
his predecessors for almost a century, or than some of his 
successors. He made the senator take an oath of fealty to 
him, which, though not very comprehensive, must have passed 
in those times as a recognition of his superiority.' 

Though there was much less obedience to any legitimate 
power at Rome than anjwhere else in Italy, even during the 
thirteenth century, yet, after the secession of the popes to 
Avignon, their own city was left in a far worse condition than 
before. Disorders of every kind, tumult and robbery, pre- 
vailed in the streets. The Roman nobihty were engaged in 
perpetual war with each other. Not content with their own 
fortified palaces, they turned the sacred monuments of antiq- 
uity into strongholds, and consunmiated the destruction of 
time and conquest. At no period has the city endured such 
irreparable injuries; nor was the downfall of the western 
empire so fatal to its capital as the contemptible feuds of the 
Orsini and Colonna families. Whatever there was of gov- 
ernment, whether administered by a legate from Avignon or 
by the municipal authorities, had lost all hold on these power- 
ful barons. In the midst of this degradation and wretched- 
ness, an obscure man, Nicola di Rienzi, conceived ^^ tribune 
the project of restoring Rome, not only to good BkiuL 
order, but even to her ancient greatness. He had ^'^' 
received an education beyond his birth, and nourished his 
mind with the study of the best writers. After many ha- 
rangues to the people, which the nobility, blinded by their 
self-confidence, did not attempt to repress, Rienzi suddenly 
excited an insurrection, and obtained complete success. He 
was placed at the head of a new government, with the title 
of Tribune, and with almost unlimited power. The first 
effects of this revolution were wonderful. All the nobles 
submitted, though with great reluctance; the roads were 
cleared of robbers ; tranquillity was restored at home ; some 
severe examples of justice intimidated offenders; and the 

1 Qibbon,Tol. zH. p. 289 ; Muniori, Antiqiitt. Ital. DiMert 27. 
I Siamondl, p. 809. 
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tribune was regarded bj all the people as the destined re- 
storer of Rome and Italy. Though the court of Avignon 
could not approve of such an usurpation, it temporized 
enough not directly to oppose it. Most of the Italian repub- 
lics, and some of the princes, sent ambassadors, and seemed 
to recognize pretensions which were tolerably ostentations 
The king of Hungary and queen of Naples submitted theii 
quarrel to the arbitration of Rienzi, who did not, however 
undertake to decide upon it But this sudden exaltation in 
toxicated his understanding, and exhibited failings entirely 
incompatible with his elevated condition. If Rienzi had lived 
in our own age, his talents, which were really great, would have 
found their proper orbit. For his character was one not 
unusual among literary politicians — a combination of knowl- 
edge, eloquence, and enthusiasm for ideal excellence, with 
vanity, inexperience of mankind, unsteadiness, and physical 
timidity. As these latter qualities became conspicuous, thej 
eclipsed his virtues and caused his benefits to be forgotten; 
he was compelled to abdicate his government, and retire into 
exile. After several years, some of which he passed in the 
prisons of Avignon, Rienzi was brought back to Rome, with 
the title of Senator, and under the command of the legate. 
It was supposed that the Romans, who had returned to Uieir 
habits of insubordination, would gladly submit to their favoi^ 
ite tribune. And this proved the case for a few months ; but 
after that time they ceased altogether to respect a man who so 
little respected himself in accepting a station where he could 
no longer be free ; and Rienzi was killed in a sedition.^ 

Once more, not long afler the death of Rienzi, the firee- 
Sabfequent ^®°^ ^^ Rome seems to have revived in republican 
■fikinof institutions, though with names less calculated to 

"^^' inspire peculiar recollections. Magistrates called 

1 Slsmondi, t. t. o. 87; t. Ti. p. 201 ; the rarolutloD prodaeed ^ Ricnii. Ok>- 

Glbbon, 0. 70 ; De Sade, Vie de P^tmroue, T»nni VtUAni. UTing at Floreiiee, and s 

t. ii. pauiin : Tirabosehlf t. ri. p. 889. itanch repubiioaii, fonned a rtrj differ* 

It is difflcult to resist the admiration eot estimate, whioli welghB mors than 

which all theromantio circumstances of the enthoabutiB pancaynoa of Petrarch. 

Rienzl's history tend to excite, uid to La detta impresa deitribano era mi' 

which Petrarch so blindly gare way. opera Ikntastioa, e di poco dnnov. Lztt. 

That great man's oliaracteriBtic excel- c. 00. An illxutriooa female writer has 

lenee was not good common sense. He drawn with a single attoke the eharaeter 

had imbibed two notions, of which it la of Rienxi, Cresoentina, and Arnold of 
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bannerets, chosen from the thirteen districts of the city, with 
a militia of three thousand citizens at their command, were 
placed at the head of this commonwealth. The great object 
of this new organization was to intimidate the Roman nobil- 
ity, whose outrages, in the total absence of government, had 
grown intolerable. Several of them were hanged the first 
jear by order of the bannerets. The citizens, however, had 
no serious intention of throwing off their allegiance to the 
popes. They provided for their own security, on account of 
the lamentable secession and neglect of those who claimed 
allegiance while they denied protection. But they were ready 
to acknowledge and welcome back their bishop as their sov- 
ereign. Even without this they surrendered tiieir republican 
constitution in 1862, it does not appear for what reason, and 
permitted the legate of Innocent Vl. to assume the govern- 
ment.^ We find, however, the institution of bannerets re- 
vived and in full authority some years afterwards. But the 
internal history of Rome appears to be obscure, and I have 
not had opportunities of examining it minutely. Some de- 
gree of political freedpm the city probably enjoyed during 
the schism of the church ; but it is not easy to discriminate 
the assertion of legitimate privileges from the licentious 
tomnits of the barons or populace. In 1435 the Romans 
formally took away the government from Eugenius lY., and 
elected seven signiors or chief magistrates, like the priors 
of Florence.^ But this revolution was not of long continuance. 
On the death of Eugenius the citizens deliberated upon pro- 
posing a constitutional charter to the future pope. Stephen 
Porcaro, a man of good family and infiamed by a strong 
spirit of liberty, was one of their principal instigators. But 
the people did not sufficiently partake of that spirit No 
measures were taken upon this occasion ; and Porcaro, whose 
ardent imagination disguised the hopelessness of his enter- 
prise, tampering in a fresh conspiracy, was put to death under 
the pontificate of Nicholas V.* 

The province of Tuscany continued longer citjeg of 
than Lombardy under the government of an im- TiueaDy. 
penal lieutenant. It was not till about the mid- 
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die of the twelfth century that the cities of Florence, Lucca, 
Pisa, Siena, Arezzo, Pistoja, and several less considerable 
which might, perhaps, have already their own elected magis- 
trates, became independent republics. Their history is, with 
the exception of Pisa, very scanty till the death of Frederic 
n. The earliest fact of any importance recorded of Flor- 
ence occurs in 1184, when it is said that Frederic Barbarossa 
took from her the dominion over the district or county, and 
restored it to the rural nobility, on account of her attach- 
ment to the church.^ This I chiefly mention to iUustratfi 
the system pursued by the cities, of bringing the territorial 
proprietors in their neighborhood under subjection. During 
the reign of Frederic 11. Florence became, as far as she was 
able, an ally of the popes. There was, indeed, a strong 
Ghibelln party, comprehending many of the greatest fami 
lies, which occasionally predominated through the assistance 
of the emperor. It seems, however, to have existed chiefly 
among the nobility ; the spirit of the people wajs thoroughly 
Guelf. After several revolution^ accompanied by alter- 
nate proscription and demolition of houses, the Guelf party, 
through the assistance of Charles of Anjou, obtained a final 
ascendency in 1266; and aft;er one or two unavailing schemes 
of accommodation it was established as a ftmdamental law in 
the Florentine constitution that no person of Ghibelin ances- 
try could be admitted to offices of public trust, which, in such 
a government, was in effect an exclusion ft*om the privileges 
of citizenship. 

The changes of internal government and vicissitudes of 
Ooyenunent succcss amoug factious wcre so frequent at Flor- 
cf noreaoe. ^^qq f^^ many years after this time that she is 
compared by her great banished poet to one in sickness, 
who, unable to rest, gives herself momentary ease by con- 
tinual change of posture in her bed.' They did not become 
much less numerous after the age of Dante. Yet the revo- 
lutions of Florence should, perhaps, be considered as no more 
than a necessary price of her liberty. It was her boast and 
her happiness to have escaped, except for one short period, 
that odious rule of vile usurpers, under which so many other 
free cities had been crushed. A sketch of the constitution 
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of so famous a republic ought not to be omitted in this place. 
Nothing else in the history of Italy after Frederic 11. is so 
worthy of our attention.^ 

The basis of the Florentine polity was a division of the 
citizens exercising commerce into their several companies or 
(trts. These were at first twelve ; seven called the greater 
arts, and five lesser ; but the latter were gradually increased 
to fourteen. The seven greater arts were those of lawyers 
and notaries, of dealers in foreign cloth, called sometimes 
Calimala, of bankers or money-changers, of woollen-drapers, 
of physicians and druggists, of dealers in silk, and of fur- 
riers. The inferior arts were those of retailers of cloth, 
butchers, smiths, shoemakers, and builders. This division, 
ao far at least as regarded the greater arts, was as old as the 
beginning of the thirteenth century.^ But it was folly 
established and rendered essential to the constitution in 1266. 
By the provisions made in that year each of the seven greater 
arts had a council of its own, a chief magistrate or consul, 
who administered justice 'i& civil causes to all members of 
his company, and a banneret (gonfaloniere) or military offi- 
cer, to whose standard they repaired when any attempt was 
made to disturb the peace of the city. 

The administration of criminal justice belonged at Flor- 
ence, as at other cities, to a foreign podesti, or rather to two 
foreign magistrates, the podestk and the capitano del popolo, 
whose jurisdiction, so far as I can trace it, appears to have 
been concurrent.' In the first part of the thirteenth century 
the authority of the podestk may have been more extensive 
than afterwards. These offices were preserved till the in*- 
novations of the Medici. The domestic magistracies under- 
went more changes. Instead of consuls, which had been the 
first denomination of the chief magistrates of Florence, a 
college of twelve or fourteen persons called Anziani or Buo- 
nuomini, but varying in name as well as number, according 
to revolutions of party, was established about the middle of 
the thirteenth century, to direct pubHc afiairs.^ This order 
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was cntiielj changed in 1282, and gave place to a new form 
of supreme magistracy, which lasted till the extinction of the 
republic. Six priors, elected eyery two months, one from 
each of the six quarters of the city, and from each of the 
greater arts, except that of lawyers, constituted an executiTe 
magistracy. They lived during their continuance in office 
in a palace belonging to the city, and were maintained at the 
public cost The actual priors, jointly with the chiefs and 
councils (usually called la capitudine) of the seven greater 
arts, and with certain adjuncts (arroti) named by themselves^ 
elected by ballot their successors. Such was the practice 
for about forty years after this government was established. 
But an innovation, begun in 1324, and perfected four years 
afterwards, gave a peculiar character to the constitution of 
Florence. A lively and ambitious people, not merely jeal- 
ous of their public sovereignty, but deeming its exercise a 
matter of personal enjoyment, aware at the same time that 
the will of the whole body could neither be inmiediately ex- 
pressed on all occasions, nor even through chosen representa- 
tives, without the risk of violence and partiality, fell upon 
the singular idea of admitting all citizens not unworthy by 
their station or conduct to offices of magistracy by rotation. 
Lists were separately made out by the priors, Uie twelve 
buonuomini, the chiefs and ooundlB of arts, the bannerets 
and other respectable persons, of all citizens, 6uel& by 
origin, turned of thirty years of age, and, in their judgment, 
worthy of public trust The lists thus formed were then 
united, and ihose who had composed them, meeting together, in 
number ninety-seven, proceeded to ballot upon every name. 
Whoever obtained sixty-eight Hack balls was placed upon 
the reformed list ; and all the names it contained, being put 
on separate tickets into a bag or purse (imborsati), were 
drawn successively as the magistracies were renewed. As 
there were above fifty of these, none of which could be held 
for more than four months, several hundred citizens were 
called in rotation to bear their share in the government with- 
in two years. But at the expiration of every two years the 
scrutiny was renewed, and fresh names were minted with 
those which still continued undrawn ; so that accident might 
deprive a man for life of his portion of magistracy.^ 
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Four councils had been established by the constitution of 
1266 for the decision of all propositions laid before them by 
the executive magistrates, whedier of a legislative nature or 
relating to public policy. These were now abrogated ; and 
in their places were substituted one of 300 members, all ple- 
beians, called consiglio di popolo, and one of 250, called con- 
siglio di commune, into wluch the nobles might enter. These 
were changed by the same rotation as the magistracies, every 
four months.^ A parliament, or general assembly of the 
Florentine people, was rarely convoked; but the leading 
piinciple of a democratical republic, the ultimate sovereignty 
of the multitude, was not forgotten. This constitution of 
1324 was fixed by the citizens at large in a parliament ; and 
the same sanction was given to those temporary delegations 
of the signiory to a prince, which occasionally took place. 
What is technically called by their hiatOTians /arsi popolo was 
tiie assembly of a parliament, or a resolution of all deriv- 
ative powers into ihe immediate operation of the popular 
will. 

The ancient government of this republic appears to have 
>een chiefiy in the hands of its nobility. These were very 
numerous, and possessed large estates in the district. But by 
the constitution of 1266, which was nearly coincident with 
the triumph of the Guelf faction, the essential powers of 
magistracy as well as of legislation were thrown into the 
scale of the commons. The colleges of arts, whose functions 
became so eminent, were altogether commercial. Many, in- 
deed, of the nobles enrolled themselves in these companies, 
and were among the most conspicuous merchants of Flor- 
ence. These were not excluded firom the executive college 
of the priors at its first institution in 1282. It was neces- 
sary, however, to belong to one or other of the greater arts in 
order to reach that magistracy. The majority, therefore, of 
the ancient families saw themselves pushed aside from the 
helm, which was intrusted to a class whom they had habitu- 
ally held in contempt. 

It does not appear that the nobility made any overt oppo- 
sition to these democratical institutions. Confident in a force 
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beyond the law, they cared less for what the law might pro- 
vide against them. They stOl retained the proud spirit of 
personal independence which had belonged to their ancestors 
in the fastnesses of the Apennines. Though the laws of 
Florence and a change in Italian customs had transplant- 
ed their residence to the city, it was in strong and lofty houses 
that they dwelt, among their kindred, and among the fellows 
of their rank. Notwitlistanduig the tenor of the oonstitution, 
Florence was for some years after the establishment of priors 
incapable of resisting the violence of her nobility. Her his- 
torians all attest the outrages and assassinations committed by 
them on the inferior people. It was in vain that justice was 
offered by the podestji and the ci^itano del popolo. Wit- 
ne:^ses dared not to appear against a noble offender ; or if, <hi 
a complaint, the officer of justice arrested the aocased, his 
family made common cause to rescue their kinsman, and the 
populace rose in defence of the laws, till the city was a scene 
of tumult and bloodshed. I have already alluded to this in- 
subordination of the higher classes as general in the ItaHan 
republics ; but the Florentine writers, being fuller than the 
rest, are our best specific testimonies.^ 

The dissensions between the patrician and plebeian orders 

Aj> 1296 ''^^ ^^^ ^^g^ when Giano della Bella, a man of 
ancient lineage, but attached, without ambitious 
views, 80 far as appears, though not without passion, to the 
popular side, introduced a series of enactments exceedingly 
disadvantageous to the ancient aristocracy. The first d 
these was the appointment of an executive officer, the gon& 
lonier of justice, whose duty it was to enforce the sentences 
of the podesta and capitano del popolo in cases where the or- 
dinary officers were insufficient. A thousand citizens, after- 
wards increased to four times that number, were bound to 
obey his commands. They were distributed into companies, 
the gonfaloniers or captains of which became a sort of cor- 
poration or college, and a constituent part of the government 

A.x>. 1296. "^^^ ^^^ militia seems to have superseded that 
of the companies of arts, which I have not ob- 
served to be mentioned at any later period. The gonfidonier 
of justice was part of the signiory along with the priors, of 
whom he was reckoned the president, and changed, Uke them, 
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every t\vo months. He was, in fact, the first magistrate of 
Florence.^ If Giano della Bella had trusted to the efficacy 
of this new security for justice, his feme would have been 
beyond reproach. But he followed it up by harsher pro- 
visions. The nobility were now made absolutely ineligible 
to the office of prior. For an offence committed by one of a 
noble family, his relations were declared responsible in a 
penalty of 8000 pounds. And, to obviate the difficulty aris- 
kg &om the fr^aent intimidation of witnesses, it w^ pn>- 
vided that common fame, attested by two credible persons, 
should be sufficient for the condenmation of a nobleman.' 

These are the famous ordinances of justice which passed 
at Florence for the great charter of her democracy. They 
have been reprobated in later times as scandalously unjust ; 
and I have little inclination to defend them. The last, espe- 
dally, was a violation of those eternal principles which for- 
bid us, for any calculations of advantage, to risk the sacrifice 
of innocent blood. But it is impossible not to perceive that 
the same unjust severity has sometimes, under a like pretext 
of necessity, been applied to the weaker classes of the peo- 
ple, which they were in this instance able to exercise towards 
their natural superiors. 

The nobility were soon aware of the position in which 
they stood. For half a century their great object was to 
procure the relaxation of the ordinances of justice. But 
they had no success with an elated enemy. Li three years' 
time, indeed, Giano della Bella, the author of these institu- 
tions, was driven into exile ; a conspicuous, though by no 
means singular, proof of Florentine ingratitude.' The wealth 
and physical strength of the nobles were, however, untouched ; 
md their influence must always have been considerable. In 
the great feuds of the Bianchi and Neri the ancient families 
were most distinguished. No man plays a greater part in the 
annab of Florence at the beginning of the fourteenth century 
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tlian Corso Donati, chief of the latter faction, who might pass 
as representative of the turbulent, intrepid, ambitious citizen- 
noble of an Italian republic.^ But the laws gradually be- 
came more sure of obedience ; the sort of proscription which 
attended the ancient nobles lowered their spirit ; while a new 
aristocracy began to raise its head, the aristocracy of £unilies 
who, after filling the highest magistracies for two or three 
generations, obtained an hereditary importance, which an- 
swered the purpose of more unequivocal nobility ; just as in 
ancient Rome plebeian families, by admission to curule of- 
fices, acquired the character and appellation of nobility, and 
were only distinguishable by their genealogy from the origi- 
nal patricians.^ Florence had her plebeian nobles (popolani 
grandi), as well as Rome ; the Peruzzi, the Bicci, the Albizi, 
the Medici, correspond to the Catos, the Pompeys, the Bru- 
tuses, and the Antonies. But at Rome the two orders, after an 
equal partition of the highest offices, were content to respect 
their mutual privileges ; at Florence the commoner preserved a 
rigorous monopoly, and the distinction of high birth was, that 
it debarred men from political franchises and civil justice.* 

This second aristocracy did not obtain much more of the 
popular affection than that which it superseded. Public out- 
rage and violation of law became less frequent ; but the new 
leaders of Florence are accused of continual misgovemment 
at home and abroad, and sometimes of peculation. There 
was of course a strong antipathy between the leading com- 
moners and the ancient nobles; both were disliked by the 
people. In order to keep the nobles under more control the 
governing party more than once introduced a new foreign 
magistrate, with the title of captain of defence (della guar- 
dia), whom they invested with an almost unbounded criminal 
A.D. 1886. jurisdiction. One Grabrielli of Agobbio was twice 
A.D. 1840. fetched for this purpose ; and in each case he be- 
haved in so tyrannical a manner as to occasion a tumult.^ 
His office, however, was of short duration, and the title at 
least did not import a sovereign command. But very soon 
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afterwards Florence had to experience one tajste of a cup 
which her neighbors had drunk off to the dregs, and to ani- 
mate her magnanimous love of freedom by a knowledge of 
the calamities of tyranny. 

A war with Pisa, unsuccessfully, if not unskilfully, con- 
ducted, gave rise to such dissatisfaction in the city, that the 
leading conmioners had recourse to an appointment some- 
thing like that of Grabrielli, and from similar motives. 
Walter de Brienne, duke of Athens, was descended from one 
of the French crusaders who had <^membered the Grecian 
empire in the preceding century; but his &ther, defeated 
in battle, had lost the principaHty along with his life, and the 
titular duke was an adventurer in the court of France. He 
had been, however, slightly known at Florence on a former 
occasion. There was an uniform maxim among the Italian 
republics that extraordinary powers should be conferred 
upon none but strangers. The duke of Athens was accord- 
ingly pitched upon for the military command, which was 
united with domestic jurisdiction. This appears to have 
been promoted by the governing party in order to curb the 
nobility; but they were soon undeceived in their expectar 
tions. The first act of the duke of Athens was to bring four 
of the most eminent commoners to capital punishment for 
military offences. These sentences, whether just or other- 
wise, gave much pleasure to the nobles, who had so frequently 
been exposed to similar severity, and to the populace, who 
are naturally pleased with the humiliation of their superiors. 
Both of these were caressed by the duke, and both conspired, 
with blind passion, to second his ambitious views. It was 
proposed and carried in a frill parliament, or assembly of the 
people, to bestow upon him the signiory for life. The real 
friends of their country, as well as the oligarchy, 
shuddered at this measure. Throughout all the 
vicissitudes of party Florence had never yet lost sight of 
republican institutions. Not that she had never accommo- 
dated herself to temporary circumstances by naming a 
signior. Charles of ^jou had been invested with that dig- 
nity for the term of ten years ; Robert king of Naples for 
five; and his son, the duke of CSaJabria, was at his death 
signior of Florence. These princes named the podest^ if 
not the priors ; and were certainly pretty absolute in their 
executive powers, though bound by oath not to alter the 
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statutes of the city.^ But their office had always been tem- 
porary. Like the dictatorship of Borne, it was a confessed, 
unavoidable evil; a suspension, but not extinguishment, of 
rights. Like that, too, it was a dangerous precedent, 
through which cra% ambition and popular rashness might 
ultimately subvert the republic J£ Walter de Brienne had 
possessed the subtle prudence of a Matteo Visoonti or a Cane 
della Scala, there appears no reason to suppose that Florence 
would have escaped the fate of other cities ; and her history 
might have become as useless a record of perfidy and assas- 
sination as that of Mantua or Verona.* 

But, happily for Florence, the reign of tyranny was very 
short The duke of Athens had neither judgment nor 
activity for so difficult a station. He launched out at once 
into excesses which it would be desirable that arbitrary power 
should always commit at the outset The taxes were consid- 
erably increased ; their produce was dissipated. The honor 
of the state was sacrificed by an iuglorious treaty with Pisa; 
her territory was diminished by some towns throwing off 
their dependence. Severe and multiplied punishments spread 
terror through the city. The noble families, who had on the 
duke's election destroyed the ordinances of justice, now 
found themselves exppsed to the more partial caprice of a 
despot He filled the magistracies with low creatures from 
the inferior artificers ; a dass which he continued to flatter.' 
Ten months passed in this manner, when three separate con- 
spiracies, embracing most of the nobility and of the great 
commoners, were planned for the recovery of freedom. The 
duke was protected by a strong body of hired cavalry. 
Bevolutions in an Italian city were generally efiected by 
surprise. The streets were so narrow and so easily secured 
by barricades, that, if a people had time to stand on its 
defence, no cavalry was of any avail. On the other hand, a 
body of lancers in plate-armor might dissipate any number 
of a disorderly populace. Accordmgly, if a prince or usurper 
would get possession by surprise, he, as it was called, rode the 
dty ; that is, galloped with his cavalry along the streets, so 
as to prevent the people from collecting to erect barricades. 
This expression is very usual with historians of the four* 
teenth century.^ The conspirators at Florence were too 
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quick for the duke of Athens. The city was barricaded in 
every direction; and after a contest of some duration he 
consented to abdicate his signiory. 

Thus Florence recovered her liberty. Her constitutional 
laws now seemed to revive of themselves. But the nobility, 
who had taken a very active part in the recent liberation of 
their country, thought it hard to be still placed under the 
rigorous ordinances of justice. Many of the richer com- 
moners acquiesced in an equitable partition of magistracies, 
which was established through the influence of the bishop. 
But the populace of Florence, with its characteristic forget- 
ftilness of benefits, was tenacious of those proscriptive ordi- 
nances. The nobles too, elated by their success, began again 
to strike and injure the inferior citizens. A new dvil war 
in the city-etreets decided their quarrel; after a desperate 
resistance many of the principal houses were pillaged and 
burned; and itie perpetual exclusion of the nobility was 
confirmed by firesh laws. But the people, now sure of their 
triumph, relaxed a little upon this occasion the ordinances of 
justice ; and to make some distinction in fistvor of merit or 
innocence, effaced certain families fix)m the list of nobility. 
Five hundred and thirty persons were thus elevated, as we 
may call it, to the rank of commoners.^ As it was lieyond 
the competence of the republic of Florence to change a man's 
ancestors, this nominal alteration left all the real advantages 
of birth as they were, and was undoubtedly an enhancement 
of dignity, though, in appearance, a very singular one. 
Conversely, several unpopular commoners were ennobled, in 
order to disfranchise them. Nothing was more usual in sub- 
sequent times than such an arbitrary change of rank, as a 
penalty or a benefit' Those nobles who were rendered 
plebeian by &vor, were obliged to change their name and 
arms.' The constitution now underwent some change. 
From six the priors were increased to eight; and instead 

eone U oittti di Pin doe Tolto. Sli- fuehinUMordliuuioeeof JiutleejatleMt 

mondi, t. T. p. 105. I do not know what other definition 

iVUJanif 1. xii. o. 18-28. Slamondl there «m. 

flays, bj a momentaiy orenight, cinq * Meeaer Antonio dl Baldinaocio iegU 

cent tnmte /funiUes^ t. t. n- 877. There Adlmaii, tatto cbe Ibese de piik grmndle 
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of being chosen from each of the greater arts, thej were 
taken from the four quarters of Uie city, the lesser artisans, 
as I conceive, being admissible. The gonfaloniers of compa- 
nies were reduced to sixteen. And these, along with the 
signiorj, and the twelve buonuomini, formed the college, 
where every proposition was discussed before it could be 
offered to the councils for their legislative sanction. But it 
oould only originate, strictly speaking, in the signiory, that is, 
the gon&lonier of justice, and eight priors, the rest of the 
college having merely the function of advice and assist- 
ance? 

Several years elapsed before any material disturbance arose 
at Florence. Her contemporary historian complains, indeed, 
that mean and ignorant persons obtained the office of prior, 
and ascribes some errors in her external policy to this cause.' 
Besides the natural effects of the established rotation, a par- 
ticular law, called the divieto, tended to throw the better 
families out of public office. By this law two of the same 
name could not be drawn for any magistracy : which, as the 
ancient families wero extremely numerous, rendered it diffi- 
cult for their members to succeed ; especially as a ticket once 
drawn was not replaced in the purse, so that an individual 
liable to the divieto was excluded until the next biennial rev- 
olution.* This created dissatisfaction among the leading 
fisunilies. They were likewise divided by a new faction, 
entirely founded, as far as appears, on personal animosity 
between two prominent houses, the Albizi and the Ricci. 
The city was, however, tranquil, when in 1357 a spring was 
set in motion which gave quite a different character to the 
domestic history of Florence. 

At the time when the Guel^ with the assistance of 
Charles of Anjou, acquired an exclusive domination in the 
republic, the estates of the Ghibelins were confiscated. 
One third of these confiscations was allotted to the state; 
another went to repair the losses of Guelf citizens ; but the 
remainder became the property of a new corporate society, 
denominated the Guelf party (parte Guelfa), with a regular 
internal organization. The Guelf party had two councils, 
one of fourteen and one of sixty members ; three, or afier^ 

1 NudI, Storia dl FlienM, p. 7, edit « Mattoo Vntaal in Serfpt. B«r. ItaHi 
1684. VUbai, loo. dt. t. zIt. p. 96, Mi. 

s Sismon^, t. tL p. 888. 
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wards four, captains, elected by scrutiny every two months, a 
treasury, and common seal ; a little republic within the repub* 
lie of Florence. Their primary duty was to watch over the 
Guelf interest ; and for this purpose they had a particular 
officer for the accusation of suspected Ghibelins.^ We hear 
not much, however, of the Guelf society for near a century 
after their establishment The Ghibelins hardly ventured 
to show themselves after the fall of the White Guelfs in 
1804, with whom they had been connected, and confiscation 
had almost annihilated that unfortunate faction. But as the 
oligarchy of Guelf families lost part of its influence through 
the divieto and system of lottery, some persons of Ghibelin 
descent crept into public offices ; and this was exaggerated 
by the zealots of an opposite party, as if the fimdamental 
policy of the dty was put into danger. 

The Guelf society had begun, as early as 1346, to mani- 
fest some disquietude at the foreign artisans, who, settling at 
Florence and becoming members of some of the trading cor- 
porations, pretended to superior offices. They procured ac- 
cordingly a law excluding from public trust and magistracy 
all persons not being natives of the dty or its territory. 
Next year they advanced a step £5Ulher ; and, with a view to 
prevent disorder, which seemed to threaten the city, a law 
was passed declaring every one whose ancestors at any time 
since 1300 had been known Ghibelins, or who had not the 
reputation of sound Guelf principles, incapable of being 
drawn or elected to offices.^ It is manifest fix>m the language 
of the historian who relates these circumstances, and whose 
testimony is more remarkable from his having died several 
years before the politics of the Guelf corporation more 
decidedly showed ^emselves, that the real cause of their 
jealousy was not the increase of Ghibelinism, a merely 
plausible pretext, but the democratical character which the 
government had assumed since the revolution of 1343 ; which 
raised the fourteen inferior arts to the level of those which 
the great merchants of Florence exercised. In the Guelf 
society the ancient nobles retained a considerable influence. 
The laws of exclusion had never been applied to that corpo- 
ration. Two of the captains were always noble, two were 
oonmioners. The people, in debarring the nobility from ordi- 

1 a. VUlanl, L tU. 0. 16. < Q. VUhml, 1. zii. o. 72 uid 78. 
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nary priyfleges, were little aware of the more dangerous cBan- 
nel which had been left open to their ambition. With the no- 
bility some of the great conmioners acted in concert, and espe- 
cially the family and &ction of the Albizi. The introduction 
of obscure persons into office still continued, and some meas- 
ures more vigorous than the law of 1347 seemed necessary 
to restore the influence of their aristocracy. They proposed, 
and, notwithstanding the reluctance of the priors, carried by 
violence, both in the preliminary deliberations of the signiory 
and in the two councils, a law by which every person ac- 
cepting an office who should be convicted of Ghibelinism or 
of Ghibelin descent, upon testimony of public fiune, became 
liable to punishment, capital or pecuniary, at the discretion 
of the priors. To this law they gave a retrospective effect, 
and indeed it appears to have been little more than a revival 
of the provisions made in 1347, which had probably been 
disregarded. Many citizens who had been magistrates with- 
in a few years were cast in heavy fines on this indefinite 
charge. But the more usual practice was to warn (am- 
monire) men beforehand against undertaking public trust 
If they neglected this hint, they were sure to bie treated as 
convicted Ghibelins. Thus a very numerous class, caUed 
Ammoniti, was formed of proscribed and discontented per- 
sons, eager to throw off the intolerable yoke of the Gkielf 
society. For the imputation of Ghibelm connections was 
generally an unfounded pretext for crushing the enemies of 
the governing faction.^ Men of approved Guelf principles 
and origin were every day warned from their natural privi- 
leges of sharing in magistracy. This spread an universal 
alarm through the city ; but the great advantage of union and 
secret confederacy rendered the Guelf society, who had also 
the law on their side, irresistible by their opponents. Mean- 
while the public honor was well supported abroad ; Florence 
had never before been so distinguished as during the preva- 
lence of this oligarchy.* 

illMldBg Am fOetot of Mdent pn- Villaiilmysof PMn>liio,lordorifu>tiM, 
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The Guelf society had goyemed with more or less abso- 
luteness for near twenty years, when the republic became in- 
volved, through the perfidious conduct of the papal legate, in 
a war with the Holy See. Though the Florentines were by 
no means superstitious, this hostility to the church appeared 
almost an absurdity to determined Guelfs, and shocked those 
prejudices about names which make up the politics of vulgar 
minds. The Guelf society, though it could not openly resist 
the popular indignation against Gregory XI., was not heartily 
inclined to this war. Its management fell therefore into the 
hands of eight commissioners, some of them not well affected 
to the society ; whose administration was so successful and 
popular as to excite the utmost jealousy in the Guelfs. They 
began to renew their wamiogs, and in eight months excluded 
fourscore citizens.^ 

The tyranny of a court may endure for ages ; but that of 
a &ction is seldom permanenL In June, 1378, the gonfa- 
lonier of justice was Salvestro de' Medici, a man of approved 
patriotism, whose family had been so notoriously of Guelf 
principles, that it was impossible to warn him from office. 
He proposed to mitigate the severity of the existing law. 
His proposition did not succeed ; but its rejection provoked 
an insurrection, the forerunner of still more alarming tumults. 
The populace of Florence, like that of other cities, was ter- 
rible in the moment of sedition ; and a party so long dreaded 
shrunk before the physical strength of the multitude. Many 
leaders of the Guelf society had their houses destroyed, and 
some fled from the city. But instead of annulling their acts, 
a middle course was adopted by the committee of magistrates 
who had been empowered to reform the state ; the Ammonid 
were suspended three years longer from office, and the Guelf 
society preserved with some limitations. This temporizing 
course did not satisfy either the Ammoniti or the populace. 
The greater arts were generaUy attached to the Guelf society. 
Between them and the lesser arts, composed of retail and 
mechanical traders, there was a strong jealousy. The latter 
were adverse to the prevailing oligarchy and to the Guelf 
society, by whose influence it was maintained. They were 
eager to make Florence a democracy in fact as weU as in 
name, by participating in the executive government 

1 Ammirato, p. 700. 
VOL. I. 27 
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But every political institation appears to rest on too con* 
fined a basis to those whose point of yiew is from beneath it. 
While the lesser arts were murmuring at the exclusive 
privileges of the commercial aristocracy, there was jet an in- 
ferior class of citizens who thought their own claims to equal 
privil^es irrefragable. The arrangement of twenty-one 
trading companies had stQl left several kinds of artisans un- 
incorporated, and consequently unprivileged. These had been 
attached to the art with which their craft had most connec- 
tion in a sort of dependent relation. Thus to the company 
of drapers, the most wealthy of all, the various occupa^ons 
instrumental in the manufacture, as woolcombers, dyers, and 
weavers, were appendant.^ Besides the sense of political 
exclusion, these artisans alleged that they were oppressed 
by their employers of the art, and that, when they com- 
plained to the consul, their judge in civil matters, no redress 
could be procured. A still lower order of the community 
was the mere populace, who did not practise any regular 
trade, or who only worked for daily hire. These were <^ed 
Ciompi, a corruption, it is said, of the French compere. 

" Let no one," says Machiavcl in this place, ^^ who begins 
an innovation in a state expect that he shall stop it at his 
pleasure, or regulate it according to his intention." After 
about a month from the first sedition another broke out, in 
which the ciompi, or lowest populace, were alone concerned. 
Through the surprise, or cowanlice, or disaffection of the su- 
perior citizens, this was suffered to get ahead, and for three 
days the city was in the hand of a tumultuous rabble. It 
was vain to withstand their propositions, had they even been 
more unreasonable than they were. But they only demanded 
the establishment of two new arts for the trades hitherto de- 
pendent, and one for the lower people ; and that three of the 
priors should be chosen from the greater arts, three from the 
fourteen lesser, and two from those just created. Some de- 
lay, however, occurring to prevent the sanction of these in- 
novations by the councils, a new fury took possession of the 
populace ; the gates of the palace belonging to the signiory 
were forced open, the priors compelled to fiy, and no appear- 
ance of a constitutional magistracy remained to throw the 
veil of law over the excesses of anarchy. The republic 

1 Before the year 1840, according to VUlani'i cfcloulatiop, tiie wookn tmdi 
oeonpled 80,000 pereoiu. 1. zL o. 98. 
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seemed to rock from its foundations ; and the circmnstance to 
which historians ascribe its salvation is not the least singular 
in this critical epoch. One Michel di Lando, a woolcomber 
half dressed and withoat shoes, happened to hold the standard 
of justice wrested from the proper officer when the populace 
burst into the palace. Whether he was previously conspicu- 
ous in the tumult is not recorded ; but the wild, capricious 
mob, who had destroyed what the j had no conception how to 
rebuild, suddenly cried out that Jjando should be gonfalonier 
or signior, and reform the city at his pleasure. 

A choice, arising probably from wanton folly, could not 
have been better made by wisdom. Lando was a man of 
courage, moderation, and integrity. He gave immediate 
proofs of these qualities by causing his office to be respected* 
The eight commissioners of the war, who, though not insti- 
gators of the sedition, were well pleased to see the Guelf 
party so entirely prostrated, now fancied themselves masters, 
and began to nominate priors. But Lando sent a message to 
them, that he was elec^ by the people, and that he could 
dispense with their assistance. He then proceeded to the 
choice of priors. Three were taken from the greater arts ; 
three from the lesser ; and three from the two new arts and 
the lower people. This eccentric college lost no time in re- 
storing tranquillity, and compelled the populace, by threat of 
punishment, to return to their occupations. But the ciompi 
were not disposed to give up the pleasures of anarchy so 
readily. They were dissatisfied at ihe small share allotted 
to them in the new distribution of offices, and murmm'ed at 
their gonfalonier as a traitor to the popular cause. Lando 
was aware that an insurrection was projected ; hef took meas- 
ures with the most respectable citizens ; the insurgents, when 
they showed themselves, were quelled by force, and the gon- 
falonier retired from office with an approbation which all his- 
torians of Florence have agreed to perpetuate. Part of this 
has undoubtedly been founded on a consideration of the mis- 
chief which it was in his power to infiict. The ciompi, once 
checked, were soon defeated. The next gonfalonier was, 
like Lando, a woolcomber ; but, wanting the intrinsic merit of 
Lando, his mean station excited universal contempt None 
of the arts could endure their low coadjutors ; a short struggle 
was made by the populace, but they were entirely overpow- 
ered with considerable slaughter, and the government was 
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di^ded between the seven greater and sixteen lesser arts, in 
nearly equal proportions. 

The party of the lesser arts, or inferior tradesmen, which 
had begun this confusion, were left winners when it ceased. 
Three men of distinguished families who had instigated the 
revolution became the leaders of Florence ; Benedetto Alber- 
ti, Tomaso Strozzi, and Gleorgio Scali. Their government 
had at first to contend with the ciompi, smartii^ under loss 
and disappointment But a populace which is beneath the 
inferior mechanics may with ordinary prudence be kept in 
subjection by a government that has a well-organized nulitia 
at its command. The Guelf aristocracy was £ar more to be 
dreaded. Some of them had been banished, some fined, 
some ennobled : the usual consequences of revolution which 
they had too often practised to complain. A more iniquitous 
proceeding disgraces the new administration. Under pre- 
tence of conspiracy, the chief of the house of Albizi, and 
several of his most eminent associates, were thrown into 
prison. So little evidence of the charge appeared that the 
podestk refused to condemn them ; but the people were clam- 
orous for blood, and half with, half without the forms of jus- 
tice, these noble citizens were led to execution. The part he 
took in this murder sullies the fame of Benedetto Alberti, 
who in his general conduct had been more uniformly influ- 
enced by honest principles than most of his contemporaries. 
Those who shared with him the ascendency in the existing 
government, Strozzi and Scali, abused their power by oppres- 
sion towards their enemies, and insolence towards alL Their 
popularity was, of course, soon at an end. Alberti, a sin- 
cere lover of freedom, separated himself from men who 
seemed to emulate the arbitrary government they had over- 
thrown. An outrage of ScaU, in rescuing a criminal from 
justice, brought the discontent to a crisis ; he was arrested, 
and lost his head on the scaffold ; whUe Strozzi, his colleague, 
fled from the city. But this event was instantly followed by 
a reaction, which Alberti, perhaps, did not anticipate. Arm^ 
men filled the streets ; the cry of ^ Live the Guelfs ! " was 
heard. After a three years' depression the aristocratical party 
regained its ascendency. They did not revive the severity 
practised towards the Ammoniti ; but the two new arts, cre- 
ated for the small trades, were abolished, and the lesser arts 
reduced to a third part, instead of something more than one 
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half, of public offices. Several persons who had favored the 
plebeians were sent into exile ; and among these Michel di 
Lando, whose great services in subduing anarchy ought to 
have secured ^e protection of every government Bene- 
detto Alberti, the enemy by turns of every faction — because 
every faction was in its turn oppressive — experienced some 
years afterwards the same fate. For half a centiuy afler 
this time no revolution took place at Florence. The Guelf 
aristocracy, strong in opulence and antiquity, and rendered 
prudent by experience, under the guidance of the Albizi 
family, maintained a preponderating influence without much 
departing, the times considered, fix»m moderation and respect 
for the lawB.^ 

It is sufficiently manifest, from this sketch of the domestic 
history of Florence, how far that famous republic was irom 
affording a perfect security for civil rights or general tranquil- 
lity. They who hate the name of free constitutions may ex- 
ult in her internal dissensions, as in those of Athens or Rome. 
But the calm philosopher will not take his standard of com- 
parison from ideal excellence, nor even from that practical 
good which has been reached in our own unequalled consti- 
tution, and in some of the republics of modem Europe. The 
men and the institutions of the fourteenth century are to be 
measured by their contemporaries. Who would not rather 
have been a citizen of Florence than a subject of the Yis- 
oonti ? In a superficial review of history we are sometimes 
apt to exaggerate the vices of free states, and to lose sight of 
those inherent in tyrannical power. The bold censoriousness 
of republican historians, and the cautious servility of writers 
under an absolute monarchy, conspire to mislead us as to the 
relative prosperity of nations. Acts of outrage and tumultu- 
ous excesses in a free state are blazoned in minute detail, and 
descend to posterity ; the deeds of tyranny are studiously and 
perpetually suppressed. £ven those historians who have no 
particular motives for concealment turn away from the monoto- 
nous and disgusting crimes of t3rrants. ^ Deeds of cruelty," it 
is well observed by Matteo Villani, after relating an action of 

1 For this part of Florentine hlstorTf pleaaing, but It breaks off rather too 

besides Ammlrato, MachiaTel, and Sis- soon, at the instant of Lando's assuming 

mon^, I have read mh interesting narra- the offloe of banneret. Another con- 

tivB of the sedition of the eiompi, bj temporary writer, Meloliione de Stelkni, 
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Bemabo Visconti, " are little worthy of remembrance ; jet let 
me be excused for having recounted one out of manj, jhs an 
example of the peril to which men are exposed under the 
yoke of an unbounded tyranny." * The reign of Bemabo af- 
forded abundant instances of a like kind. Second only to 
Eccelin among the tyrants of Italy, he rested the security of 
his dominion upon tortures and death, and his laws themselves 
enact the protraction of capital punishment through forty 
days of suffering.^ His nephew, Giovanni Maria, is said, 
with a madness like that of Nero or Commodus, to have 
coursed the streets of Milan by night with blood-hounds, 
ready to chase and tear any unlucky passenger.* Nor were 
other Italian principalities fi:ee from similar tyrants, though 
none, perhaps, upon the whole, so odious as the Visconti. Xhe 
private history of many families, such, for instance, as the 
Scala and ^e Gronzaga, is but a series of assassinations. The 
ordinary vices of mankind assumed a tint of portentous guilt 
in the palaces of Italian princes. Their revenge was firatii- 
cide, and their lust was incest. 

Though fertile and populous, the proper district of Flor- 

AequiBifeioii ®^^ ^^ ^7 ^^ means extensive. An indepen- 
of territory dcut uobility oocupicd the Tuscan Appennines with 
y orence. ^j^^^ castlcs. Of thcsc the most conspicuous were 
the counts of Guidi, a numerous and powerful &mily, who 
possessed a material influence in the aflairs of Florence and 
of all Tuscany till the middle of the fourteenth century, and 
some of whom preserved their independence much longer.^ 
To the south, the republics of Arezzo, Perugia, and Siena ; 
to the west, those of Yolterra, Pisa, and Lucca ; Prato and 
Pistoja to the north, limited the Florentine territory. It was 
late before these boundaries were removed. During the 
usurpations of Uguccione at Pisa, and of Castruccio at Lucca, 
the republic of Florence was always unsuccessM in the field. 
After the death of Castruccio she began to act more vigor 
ously, and engaged in several confederacies with the powers 
of Lombardy, especially in a league with Venice against 
Mastino della Scala. But the republic made no acquisition 
of territory till 1351, when she annexed the small city of 

1 p. 484. The last of the counts Quidl, baTing nn- 

s Sismondi, t. tL p. 816; Oorio, Ist. di wisely embarked in a oonftderaoy asainst 
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s Gorlo, p. 596. dent patrimony in 1440. 
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Prato, not ten miles from her walls.^ Fistoja, though sti]] 
nominally independent, received a Florentine garrison about 
the same time. Several additions were made to the district 
bj fair purchase finom the nobility of the Appennines, and a 
few by main force. The territory was still very little pro- 
portioned to the fame and power of Florence. The latter 
was founded upon her vast commercial opulence. Every 
Italian state employed mercenary troops, and the richest was, 
of course, the most powerful. In the war against Mestino 
della Scala in 1386 Uie revenues of Florence are reckoned 
by Yillani at three hundred thousand florins, which, as he 
observes, is more than the king of Naples or of Aragon pos- 
sesses.^ The expenditure went at that time very much be- 
yond the receipt, and was defrayed by loans from the princi- 
pal mercantile firms, which were secured by public funds, 
the earliest instance, I believe, of that financial resource.* 
Her population was computed at ninety ' thousand souls. 
Yillani reckons the district at eighty thousand men, I sup- 
pose those only of military age ; but this calculation must 
have been too large, even though he included, as we may 
^resume, the city in his estimate.^ Tuscany, though well 



1 H. Vniasi, p. 72. This was isther 
a metuure ot usarpation ; bat therepnb- 
Uo had fome reoMm to apprehend that 
Prato might fldl into the hands of the 
ViMontl. Their conduct towards Plstqja 
wzB Inflnenoad hj the same moUTe ; but 
It was still further remoTod firom abso- 
lute Justice, p. 91. 

s G. Villani, I. iz. c 90<08. These 
eliapten contain a Texy fbU and interest- 
ing statement of the revenues, expeoses, 
population, and internal condition of 
Florence at ttiat time. Part of them is 
extracted by M. Slsmondi, t. r. p. 866. 
The gold florin was worth about ten 
shillings of our money. The district of 
Florence was not then much larger than 
Middlesex. 

9 Q. Villani, 1. xi. 0. 48. 

* C. 98. TroTiamo diligentemente, ohe 
in qnesti tempi area in Firense droa a 
25 mila uomini da portare arme da 15 
in 70 anni — Stimarasi aTereln Firense 
da 90 mila boeche tra uomini e ftmine e 
fiuicinlli, per 1' aTriso del pane blsognaTa 
al continue alia citt4. These proportions 
of 26,000 men between fifteen and sev- 
enty, and of 90,000 souls, are as nearly 
as possible consonant to modem calcula- 
tion, of which Villani knew nothing, 
which oonflims his accuracy ; though H. 
Bismoudi asserts, p. 809, that the d^ 



contained 160,000 inhabitants, on no bet- 
ter authority, as fltr as appears, than 
that of Boccacdo, who says that 100,000 
perished in the great plague of 1848, 
which was generally suppocnd to destroy 
two out of three. But surely two vague 
suppositions are not to be combined, in 
order to overthrow such a testimony as 
that of Villani, who seems to have con- 
sulted all registers and other authentlo 
documents in his reach. 

What Villani says of the population 
of the district may lead us to reckon it, 
perhaps, at about 180,000 souls, allowing 
the baptisms to be one in thirty of the 
population. Ragionavasi in quest! tempi 
avere nel contado e dlstrotto di Firenie 
de 80 mila uomini. Troviamo del pio- 
vano, che batteisava i flkndulU, impe- 
roohe per ogni masohlo, che battenava 
in San Giovanni, per avere 11 novero, 
metea una fitva nera, e per ogni femina 
una bianoa, trov6, ch' erano 1' anno in 
qnesti tempi dalle 6800 in sd mila, avan- 
lando le piii volte 11 sesso masculino da 
800 in 600 per anno. Baptisms could 
only be performed in one public font, at 
Florence. Pisa, and some other cities. 
The building that contained this font 
was called the Baptistery. The baptis* 
teries of Florence and Pisa still reniain, 
and iue well known. Du Gauge, v. Bap- 
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cultivated and flourishing, does not contain bj any means so 
great a number of inhabitants in that space at present. 

The first eminent conquest made bj Florence was that of 
p,^ Pisa, earlj in the fifteenth century. Pisa had 

been distinguished as a commercial city ever since 
the age of the Othos. From her ports, and those of Genoa, 
the earliest naval armaments of the western nations were 
fitted out against the Saracen corsairs who infested the Medi- 
terranean coasts. In the eleventh century she undertook, 
and, ailer a pretty long stru^le, completed, the important, 
or at least the splendid, conquest of Sardinia, an island long 
subject to a Moorish chieftain. Several noble families of 
Pisa, who had defrayed the chief cost of this expedition, 
shared the island in districts, which they held in fic^ of the 
republic^ At a later period the Balearic isles were sub- 
jected, but nbt long retained, by Pisa. Her naval prowess 
was supported by her commerce. A writer of the twelfth 
century reproaches her with the Jews, the Arabians, and 
other " monsters of the sea," who thronged in her streets.* 
The crusades poured fresh wealth into the lap of the mari- 
time Italian cities. In some of those expeditions a great 
portion of the armament was conveyed by sea to Palestine, 
and freighted the vessels of Pisa, Grenoa, and Venice. When 
the Christians had bought with their blood the sea-coast of 
Syria, these republics procured the most extensive pririleges 
in the new states that were formed out of their slender con- 
quests, and became the conduits through which the produce 
of the East flowed in upon the ruder nations of Europe. 
Pisa maintained a large share of this commerce, as well as 
of maritime greatness, till near the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In 1282, we are told by Villani, she was in great 
power, possessing Sardinia, Corsica, and Elba, from whence 

tisterlam. Bnt there were flfty-aeyenpar^ triot of Floienee in 1S48 is ettimatod by 

ishes and one hundred and ten ohurehee Villani to contain as great a nnmbcr, 

within the oitT. Villani, ibid. Mr. Roe- hefbie Piaa, Volterra, or eren Prato tod 
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dently written after the taking of Pisa in eoe's Life of Lorenao. Appendix, No. 16. 
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after that erent, containing a propod- * Qui perglt Plsas, Tidet Olio monstn 
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the republic, as well as private persons, derived large rev- 
enues, and almost ruled the sea with their ships and mer* 
chandises, and beyond sea were very powerful in the city of 
Acre, and much connected with its principal citizens.^ The 
prosperous era of Pisa is marked by her public edifices. 
She was the first Italian city that took a pride in architect- 
ural magnificence. Her cathedral is of the eleventh cen- 
tury ; the baptistery, the famous inclined tower, or belfry, the 
arcades that surround the Campo Santo, or cemetery of 
Pisa, are of the twelfth, or, at latest, of the thirteenth.^ 

It would have been no slight anomaly in the annals of 
Italy, or, we might say, of mankind, if two neighboring cities, 
competitors in every mercantile occupation and every naval 
enterprise, had not been perpetual enemies to each other. One 
IS more surprised, if the fact be true, that no war broke out 
between Pisa and Genoa till 1119.* From this time at least 
they continually recurred. An equality of forces and of 
courage kept the conflict uncertain for the greater part of 
two centuries. Their battles were numerous, and sometimes, 
taken separately, decisive ; but the public spirit and resources 
of each city were called out by defeat, and we generally find 
a new armament replace the losses of an unsuccessful com- 
bat. In this respect the naval contest between Pisa and 
Grenoa, though much longer protracted, resembles that of 
* Bome and Carthage in the first Punic war. But Pisa was 
reserved for her JSgades. In one fatal battle, off the little 
isle of Meloria, in 1284, her whole navy was destroyed. 
Several unfortunate and expensive armaments had almost ex- 
hausted the state, and this was the last effort, by private sac- 
rifices, to equip one more fieet After this defeat it was in 
vain to contend for empire. Eleven thousand Pisans lan- 
guished for many years in prison ; it was a current saying 
that whoever would see Pisa should seek her at Genoa. A 
treacherous chief, that count Ugolino whose guilt was so 
terribly avenged, is said to have purposely lost the battle, 
and prevented the ransom of the captives, to secure his 
power: accusations that obtain easy credit with an unsuc- 
cessful people. 

From the epoch of the battle of Meloria, Pisa ceased to 

1 ViUaiii, 1. Tl. 0. 88. 
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be a maritime power. Forty years afterwards she was strip- 
ped of her ancient colony, the island of Sardinia. The four 
Pisan families who had been invested with that conquest had 
been apt to consider it as their absolute property ; their appel- 
lation of judge seemed to indicate deputed power, but they 
sometimes assumed that of king, and several attempts had been 
made to establish an immediate dependence on the empire, 
or even on the pope. A new potentate had now come for- 
ward on the stage. The malecontent feudataries of Sardinia 
made overtures to the king of Aragon, who had no scruples 
about attacking the indisputable possession of a declining 
republic Pisa made a few unavailing efforts to defend Sar- 
dinia ; but the nominal superiority was hardly worth a con- 
test; and she surrendered her rights to the crown of Aragon. 
Her commerce now dwindled with her greatness. During 
the fourteenth century Pisa almost renounced the ocean and 
directed her main attention to the politics of Tuscany. Ghib- 
elin by invariable predilection, she was in constant opposition 
to the Guelf cities which looked up to Florence. But in the 
fourteenth century the names of freeman and Ghibelin were 
not easily united ; and a city in that interest stood insulated 
between the republics of an opposite faction and the tyrants 
of her own. Pisa fell several times under the yoke ci 
usurpers ; she was included in the wide-spreading acquisitiona 
of Gian Galeazzo Yisconti. At his death one of his fiunUy 
seized the dominion, and finally the Florentines purchased 
for 400,000 florins a rival and once equal city. The Pisans 
made a resistance more according to what they had been 
than what they were. 

The early history of Genoa, in all her foreign relations, is 
Genoa. involved in that of Pisa. As allies against the 

Her wut Saraccus of Africa, Spain, and the Mediterranean 
islands, as oorrivals in commerce with these very Saracens 
or with the Christians of the East, as cooperators in the 
great expeditions under the banner of the cross, or as engaged 
in deadly warfare with each other, the two republics stand in 
continual parallel. From the beginning of the thirteenth 
century Grenoa was, I think, the more prominent and flour- 
ishing of the two. She had conquered the island of Corsica 
^.. ». at the same time that Pisa reduced Sardinia ; and 
her acquisition, though less considerable, was longer 
preserved. Her territory at home, the ancient Liguria, was 
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much more extensive, and, what was most important, con- 
tained a greater range of sea-ooast than that of Pisa. But 
the commercial and maritime prosperity of Grenoa may be 
dated from the recovery of Constantinople by the Greeks in 
1261. Jealous of the Venetians, by whose arms the Latin 
emperors had been placed, and were still maintained, on their 
throne, the Genoese assisted Palasologus in overturning that 
usurpation. They obtained in consequence the suburb of 
Pera or Gralata, over against Constantinople, as an exclusive 
settlement, where their colony was ruled by a magistrate sent 
from home, and frequently defied the Greek capital with its 
armed galleys and intrepid seamen. From this convenient 
station Genoa extended her commerce into the Black Sea, 
and established her principal factory at Caffa, in the Crimean 
peninsula. This commercial monopoly, for such she endeav- 
ored to render it, aggravated the animosity of 
Venice. As Pisa retired from the field of waters, * *** 
a new enemy appeared upon the horizon to dispute the mari- 
time dominion of Grenoa. Her first war with Venice was in 
1258. The second was not till after the victory of Meloria 
had crushed her more ancient enemy. It broke out in 1293, 
and was prosecuted with determined friry and a great display 
of naval strength on both sides. One Genoese armament, 
as we are assured by an historian, consisted of one hundred 
and fifly-five galleys, each manned with frt>m two hundred 
and twenty to three hundred sailors ; ^ a force astonishing to 
those who know the more slender resources of Italy in mod- 
em times, but which is rendered credible by several analogous 
&cts of good authority. It was, however, beyond any other 
exertion. The usual fleets of Glenoa and Venice were of 
seventy to ninety galleys. 

Perhaps the naval exploits of these two republics may 
afford a more interesting spectacle to some minds than any 
other part of Italian history. Compared with military trans- 
actions of the same age, they are more sanguinary, more 
brilliant, and exhibit full as much skill and intrepidity. But 
maritime warfare is scanty in circumstances, and the indefi- 
niteness of its locality prevents it from resting in the memory. 
And though the wars of Grenoa and Venice were not always 
00 unconnected with territorial politics as those of the former 

1 Muztttorl, A.D. 198( 
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city with Pisa, jet, fix>m the alternation of success and eqnal- 
hy of forces, they did not often produce any decisive effect 
One memorable encounter in the Sea of Marmora, where 
the Grenoese fought and conquered single-handed against the 
Venetians, the Catalans^ and the Greeks, hardly l^longs to 
Italian history.^ 

But the most remarkable war, and that productive of the 
i.D. 1852. greatest consequences, was one that commenced in 
War of 1378, after several acts of hostility in the Levant, 

chioggia. i^^herein the Venetians appear to have been the 
principal aggressors. Genoa did not stand alone in this war. 
A formidable confederacy was raised against Venice, who 
had given provocation to many enemies. Of this Francis 
Carrara, signor of Padua, and the king of Hungary were the 
leaders. But the principal struggle was, as usual, upon die 
waves. During the winter of 1378 a Genoese fleet kept the 
sea, and ravaged the shores of Dalmatia. The Venetian 
armament had been weakened by an epidemic disease, and 
when Vittor Pisani, their admiral, gave battle to the enemj, 
he was compelled to fight with a hasty conscription of land^ 
men against the best sailors in the world. Entirely defeated, 
and taking refuge at Venice with only seven galleys, Pisani 
was cast into prison, as if his ill fortune had been his crime. 
Meanwhile the Genoese fleet, augmented by a strong rein- 
forcement, rode before the long natural ramparts that separate 
the lagunes of Venice from £e Adriatic Six passages in- 
tersect the islands which constitute this barrier, besides the 
broader outlets of Brondolo and Fossone, through which the 
waters of the Brenta and the Adige are discharged* The 
lagune itself, as is well known, consists of extremely shallow 
water, unnavigable for any vessel except along the course 
of artificial and intricate passages. Notwithstanding the ap- 
parent difficulties of such an enterprise, Pietro Doria, the 
Genoese admiral, determined to reduce the dty. His first 
successes gave him reason to hope. He forced the passage, 
and stormed tiie little town of Chioggia,^ built upon the inside 
of the isle bearing that name, about twenty-five miles south 
of Venice. Nearly four thousand prisoners fell here into 
his hands: an augury, as it seemed, of a more splendid 

1 Gibbon, 0. 68. of ihe Venotba dlftleet) whieh obaagM 
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triumpli. In the consternation this misfortune inspired at 
Venice the first impulse was to ask for peace. The ambas- 
sadors carried with them seven Grenoese prisoners, as a sort 
of peace-offering to the admiral, and were empowered to 
make large and humiliating concessions, reserving nothing 
but the liberty of Venice. Francis Carrara strongly urged 
his allies to treat for peace. But the Grenoese were stimu 
lated by long hatred, and intoxicated by this unexpected 
opportunity of revenge. Doria, calling the ambassadors 
into counol, thus addbressed them: "Ye shall obtain no 
peace from us, I swear to you, nor from the lord of Padua, 
till first we have put a curb in the mouths of those wild 
horses that stand upon the place of St Mark. When they 
are bridled you shcdl have enough of peace. Take back 
with you your Grenoese captives, for I am coming within a 
few days to release both them and their companions from 
your prisons." When this answer was reported to the 
senate, they prepared to defend themselves with the charac- 
teristic firmness of their government. Every eye was turned 
towards a great man unjustly punished, their admiral Vittor 
Pisani. He was called out of prison to defend his country 
amidst general acclamations ; but, equal in magnanimity and 
simple republican patriotism to the noblest characters of 
antiquity, Pisani repressed the favoring voices of the multi- 
tude, and bade them reserve their enthusiasm for St. Mark, 
the symbol and war-cry of Venice. Under the vigorous 
command of Pisani the canals were fortified or occupied by 
large vessels armed with artiUery ; thirty-four galleys were 
equipped ; every citizen contributed according to his power ; 
in the entire want of commercial resources (for Venice had 
not a merchant^ship during this war) private plate was 
melted ; and the senate held out the promise of ennobling 
thirty families who should be most forward in this strife of 
patriotism. 

The new fieet was so ill provided with seamen that for 
some months the admiral employed them only in manoeuv- 
ring along the canals. From some unaccountable supine- 
ness, or more probably fr<Hn the insuperable difi&culties of the 
undertaking, the Grenoese made no assault upon the city. 
They had, indeed, fair grounds to hope its reduction by 
fiEunine or despair. Every access to the continent was cut 
off by the troops of Padua ; and the king of Hungary had 
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mastered almost all the Venetian towns in Istria and along 
the Dahnatiaa coast. The doge Contarini, taking the chief 
command, appeared at length with his fleet near Chioggia, 
before the Genoese were aware. Thej were still less aware 
of his secret design. He pushed one of tlie lai^e romid 
vessels, then called cocche, into the narrow passage of Chiog- 
gia which connects the lagune with the sea, and, mooring her 
athwart the channel, interrapted that oommanication. At- 
tacked with fiuy bj the enemy, this vessel went down on the 
spot, and the doge improved his advantage bj sinking loads 
of stones mitil the passage became absolutelj tmnavigable. 
It was still possible for the Genoese fleet to follow the prin- 
cipal canal of the lagane towards Venice and the northern 
passages, or to sail out of it bj the harbor of Brondolo ; bat, 
whether from conj^ion or from miscalculating the dangers 
of their position, they suffered the Venetians to close the 
canal upon them by the same means they had used at Chiog- 
gia, and even to place their fleet in the entrance of Brondolo 
80 near to the lagune that the Genoese could not form their 
ships in line of battle. The circumstances of the two com- 
batants were thus entirely changed. But the Genoese fleet, 
though besieged in Chioggia, was impregnable, and their 
conmiand of the land secured them from famine. Venice, 
notwithstanding her unexpected success, was still very far 
frt)m secure ; it was difficult for the doge to keep his position 
through the winter ; and if the enemy could appear in open 
sea, the risks of combat were extremely hazardous. It is 
said that the senate deliberated upon transporting the seat of 
their liberty to Candia, and that die doge had announced his 
intention to raise the siege of Chioggia, if expected succors 
did not arrive by the 1st of January, 1380. On that very 
day Carlo Zeno, an admiral who, ignorant of the dangers of 
his country, had been supporting the honor of her flag in the 
Levant and on the coast of Liguria, appeared with a rein- 
forcement of eighteen galleys and a store of provisions. 
From that moment the confidence of Venice revived. The 
fleet, now superior in strength to the enemy, began to attack 
them with vivacity. After several months of obstinate re- 
sistance the Genoese, whom their republic had ineffectually 
attempted to relieve by a fresh armament, blocked up in the 
town of Chioggia, and pressed by hunger, were obliged to 
surrender. Nineteen galleys only out of forty-eight were in 
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good condition; and the crews were equally diminished in 
the ten months of their occupation of Chioggia. The pride 
of Grenoa was deemed to be justlj humbled ; and even her 
own historian confesses that God would not suffer so noble a 
city as Venice to become the spoil of a conqueror.^ 

Each of the two republics had sufficient reason to lament 
their inutual prejudices, and the selfish cupidity of their mer- 
chants, which usurps in all maritime countries the name of 
patriotism. Though the capture of Chioggia did not termi- 
nate the war, both parties were exhausted, and willing, next 
year, to accept the mediation of the duke of Savoy. By the 
peace of Turin, Venice surrendered most of her territorial 
possessions to the king of Hungary. That prince and 
Francis Carrara were the only gainers. Grenoa obtained the 
isle of Tenedos, one of the original subjects of dispute ; a 
poor indenmity for her losses. Though, upon a hasty view, 
the result of this war appears more unfavorable to Venice, 
yet in &ct it is the epoch of the decline of Grenoa. From 
this time she never commanded the ocean with such navies 
as before; her commerce gradually went into decay; and 
the fifteenth century, the most splendid in the annals of 
Venice, is, till recent times, the most ignominious in those of 
Grenoa. But this was partly owing to internal dissensions, 
by which her liberty, as well as glory, was for a while sus- 
pended. 

At Genoa, as in other cities of Lombardy, the principal 
magistrates of the republic were originally styled oorsmment 
Consuls. A chronicle drawn up under the inspec- ^ Q«n<*- 
tion of the senate perpetuates the names of these early 
magistrates. It appears that their number varied from four 
to six, annually elected by the people in their full parlia- 
ment. These consuls presided over the republic and com- 
manded the forces by land and sea ; while another class of 
magistrates, bearing the same title, were annually elected by 
the several companies into which the people were divided, 
for the administration of civil justice.' This was the regi- 
men of the twelfth century ; but in the next Grenoa fell into 
the fashion of intrusting the executive power to a foreign 
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podestk. The podestk waa assisted by a council of eight, 
chosen bj the eight companies of nobilitj. This institatiQii, 
if indeed it were anythlag more than a custom or usurpadon, 
originated probably not much later than the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. It gave not only an aristocratic but 
almost an oligarchical character to the constitation, since 
many of the nobility were not members of these eight sode- 
ties. Of the senate or councils we hardly know more than 
their existence ; they are yery little mentioned by hifitoiiaDS. 
Everything of a general nature, everything that required the 
expression of public will, was reserved for the entire and un- 
represented sovereignty of the people. In no city was the 
parliament so often convened; for war, for peace, for al- 
liance, for change of government^ These veiy dissonant 
elements were not likely to harmonize. The people, suf- 
ficiently accustomed to the forms of democracy to imbibe its 
spirit, repined at the practical influence which was thrown 
into tJie scale of the nobles. Nor did some of the latter class 
scruple to enter that path of ambition which leads to power 
by flattery of the populace. Two or three times within the 
thirteenth century a high-bom demagogue had nearly over- 
turned the general liberty, like the Torriani at Milan, through 
the pretence of defending that of individuals.^ Among ^e 
nobility themselves four houses were distinguished beyond 
all the rest — the Grimaldi, the Fieschi, the Doria, the Spi- 
nola ; the two former of Guelf politics, the latter adherents 
of the empire.* Perhaps their equality of forces, and a jeal- 
ousy which even the families of the same &ction entertuned 
of each other, prevented any one from usurping the signioiy 
at Grenoa. Neither the Guelf nor Ghibelin party obtaining a 
decided preponderance, continual revolutions occurred in the 
city, llie most celebrated was the expulsion of the Ghibe- 
lins under the Doria and Spinola in 181d. They had re- 
course to the Yisoonti of Milan, and their own resources 
were not unequal to cope with their country. The Gkielfs 
thought it necessary to call in Robert king of Nicies, always 
ready to give assistance as the price of dominion, and con- 
ferred upon him the temporary sovereignly of Genoa. A 
siege of several years' duration, if we believe an historian of 
that age, produced as many remarkable exploits as that of 

1 Simumdi, p. 824. * Id. t. ill p. 81». lU. t.llLp.<l8. 
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Troy. Thej have not proved so interesting to posterity. 
The Ghibelins continued for a length of time excluded from 
the city, but in possession of the seaport of Savona, whence 
they traded and equipped fleets, as a rival republic, and even 
entered into a separate war with Venice.^ Experience of 
the uselessness of hostility, and the loss to which they ex- 
posed their common country', produced a reconciliation, or 
rather a compromise, in 1331, when the Ghibelins returned 
to Grenoa. But the people felt that many years of misfor- 
tune had been owing to the private enmities of four ovei^ 
bearing families. An opportunity soon offered of reducing 
their influence within very narrow bounds. 

The Ghibelin faction was at the head of affairs in 1339, 
a Doria and a Spinola being its leaders, when the ^j^^^ ^ 
discontent of a large fleet in want of pay broke the flist 
out in open insurrection. Savona and the neigh- ^^°^' 
boring towns took arms avowedly against the aristocratical 
tyranny ; and the capital was itself on the point of joimng 
the insurgents. There was, by the Genoese constitution, a 
magistrate named the Abbot of the people, acting as a kind 
of tribune for their protection against the oppression of the 
nobility. Hia fimctions are not, however, in any book I have 
seen, very clearly defined. This office had been abolished by 
the present government, and it was the first demand of the 
malecontents that it should be restored. This was acceded 
to, and twenty delegates were appointed to make the choice. 
While they delayed, and the populace was grown weary with 
waiting, a nameless artisan called out from an elevated station 
that he could direct them to a fit person. When the people, 
in jest, bade him speak on, he uttered the name of Simon 
Boccanegra. This was a man of noble birth, and well es- 
teemed, who was then present among the crowd. The word 
was suddenly taken up ; a cry was heard that Boccanegra 
should be abbot ; he was instantly brought forward, and the 
sword of justice forced into his hand. As soon as silence 
oould be obtained he modestly thanked them for their favor, 
but declined an office which his nobility disqualified him from 
exercising. At this a single voice out of the crowd exclaimed, 
** Signiwrr^ and this title was reverberated from every side. 
Fearful of worse consequences, the actual magistrates urged 

1 ViUaol, 1. ix. pudm. 
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him to oomplj with the people and accept the office of abbot 
Bat Boccanegra, addressing the assembly^ declared his readi- 
ness to become their abbot, signior, or whateyer they would. 
The cry of " Signior ! ** was now loader than before ; while 
others cried out, <' Let him be duke ! " The latter title was 
received with greater approbation ; and Boccan^ra was coa- 
ducted to the palace, the first dake, or doge, of Genoa.^ 

Caprice alone, or an idea of more pomp and dignity, led 
SnbBeqvent the populace, WO may conjecture, to prefer this 
MToiutionB. f^iiQ tQ that of aignior ; but it prodaced important 
and highly beneficial consequences. In all neighboring cities 
an arbitrary government had been already established under 
their respective signiors ; the name was associated with indef- 
inite power, while that of doge had only been taken by the 
elective and very limited chief magistrate of another mari- 
time republic. Neither Boccanegra nor his sacoessors ctct 
rendered their authority unlimited or hereditary. The con- 
stitution of Grenoa, from an oppressive aristocracy, became 
a mixture of the two other forms, with an exclusion of the 
nobles fix>m power. Those four great families who had dom- 
ineered alternately for almost a century lost their influence 
at home after the revolution of 1889. Yet, what is remarka- 
ble enough, they were still selected in preference for the 
highest of trusts ; their names are still identified with the 
glory of Genoa ; her fleets hardly sailed but under a Dona, 
a Spinola, or a Grimaldi ; such confidence could the republic 
bestow upon their patriotism, or that of those whom they 
commanded. Meanwhile two or three new families, a ple- 
beian oligarchy, filled their place in domestic honors; the 
Adomi, the Fregosi, the Montalti, contended for the ascend- 
ant. From their competition ensued revolutions too numer- 
ous almost for a separate history ; in four years, from 1390 
to 1894, the doge was ten times changed ; swept away or 
brought back in the fluctuations of popular tumult Antoni- 
otto Adomo, four times dc^ of Genoa, had sought the friend* 
ship of Gian Galeazzo Yisoonti; but that crafly tyrant 
meditated the subjugation of the republic, and played her 
Actions against one another to render her fidl secure. Adomo 
perceived that there was no hope for ultimate independence 
but by making a temporary sacrifice of it His own power 

^ 0. Stalla. AjuuO. G«nix«iMi, In Sox^t, B«r. ItiL t xvtt. p. 1073. 
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ambitious as he had been, he yolontarilj resigned, and placed 
the republic under the protection or signiory of the king of 
France. Terms were stipulated very fovorable to her liber- 
ties ; but, with a French garrison once received into the citj, 
thej were not always sure of observance.^ 

While Genoa lost even her political independence, Venice 
became more conspicuous and powerful than be- YmiM 
fore. That &mous republic deduces its origi- 
nal, and even its liberty, from an era beyond the com- 
mencement of the middle ages. The Venetians boast of a 
perpetual emancipation from the yoke of barbarians. From 
that ignominious servitude some natives, or, as their histori- 
ans will have it, nobles, of Aquileja and neighboring towns,^ 
fled to the small cluster of islands that rise amidst the shoals 
at the mouth of the Brenta. Here they built the town of 
Rivoalto, the modem Venice, in 421 ; but their chief settle- 
ment was, till the beginning of the ninth century, at Mala- 
moceo. A living writer has, in a passage of remarkable elo- 
quence, described the sovereign repubUc, immoveable upon 
the bosom of the waters from which her palaces emerge, 
contemplating the successive tides of continental invasion, Uie 
rise and fall of empires, the change of djmasties, the whole 
moving scene of human revolution, till, in her own turn, the 
last surviving witness of antiquity, the common link between 
two periods of civilization, has submitted to the destroying 
hand of time.* Some part of this renown must, on a cold- 
blooded scrutiny, be detracted from Venice. Her independ- 
ence was, at the best, the fruit of her obscurity. 
Neglected upon their islands, a people of fisher^ enoe on^' 
men might without molestation elect their own ®*^ 
magistrates ; a very equivocal proof of sovereignty *™ 
in cities much more considerable than Venice. But both the 
western and the eastern empire alternately pretended to ex- 
ercise dominion over her ; she was conquered by Pepin, soti 
of Charlemagne, and restored by him, as the clm>nides say, 
to the Greek emperor Nicephorus. There is every appear- 
ance that the Venetians had always considered themselves 
as subject, in a large sense not exclusive of their municipal 
Belf-govemment, to the eastern empire.^ And this conneo- 

1 Sismondl, t. tU. p. 287, 867. * Slnnondi, t. i. p. 809. 

• Xbbe prindpio, §bjb Sanato bangh- * NIoephonu stlpalfttM with Oharls 

iily, DOD da putori. come ebbe Roma, magna ror his flilthftd dty of Venloai 

sia da potenU, e noUU. Quia In dtfotfona ImpaiU QUbatit ita* 
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tion was not broken, in the earlj part, at least, of the tenth 
century. But^ for every essential purpose, Venice might 
long before be deemed an independent state. Her doge was 
not confirmed at Constantinople ; she paid no tribute, and 
lent no assistance in war. Her own navies, in the ninth cen* 
tury, encountered the Normans, the Saracens, and the Sda- 
vonians in the Adriatic Sea. Upon the coast of Dalmatia 
were several Greek cities, which the empire had ceased to 
protect, and which, like Venice itself, became republics for 
want of a master. Ragusa was one of these, and, more for- 
tunate than the rest, survived as an independent city till our 
Conquest of own age. In return for the assistance of Venice, 
^**^™*'**' these little seaports put themselves under her gov- 
A.D. 897. ernment ; the Sclavonian pirates were repre^ed ; 
and after acquiring, partly by consent, partly by arms, a 
large tract of maritime territory, the doge took the title of duke 
of Dahnatia, which is said by Dandolo to have been confirmed 
at Constantinople. Three or four centuries, however, eli^aed 
before the republic became secure of these conquests, which 
were frequency vrrested fix)m her by rebellions of the inhab- 
itants, or by her powerful neighbor, the king of Hungary. 

A more important source of Venetian greatness was com- 
Bbt aoqoi- nierce. In the darkest and most barbarous period, 
•itioasUi before Gr^ioa or even Pisa had entered into mer- 
* cantile pursuits, Venice carried on an extensive 
traffic both with the Greek and Saracen regions of the Le- 
vant The crusades enriched and aggrandized Venice more, 
perhaps, than any other city. Her splendor may, however, 
be dated from the taking of Constantinople by the Latins in 
1204. In this famous enterprise, which diverted a great ar- 
mament destined for the recovery of Jerusalem, the French 
and Venetian nations were alone engaged ; but the former 
only as private adventurers, the latter with the whole strength 

tonmt. DmndnliOhronleon, inMxinttorif OUtuDone'B Uitoiy. t. U. p. 288, edit. 

Beript. Bar. Ital. t. xii. p. 166. In the Hala. 1768. Muntoil inlbrmi nil that 

tenth centnry Oonstantine Porphyio- bo Ute u 1084 the doge obtained the title 

EnituSf in his book De Adminlstrattone of Imperialif ProtoaeTutoe from the 

iperil, claims the Venetians aa his sub- eonrt of Constantinople ; a title iriileli 

Jeets, thongh he admits that they had. he oontinoed ^ways to use. (Annatt 

for peace siUce, paid tribute to Pepin and d' Italia, ad ann.) But I shonld lay no 
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of their republic under its doge Henry Dandolo. Thr^ 
eight lis of the city of Constantinople, and an equal propor- 
tion of the provinces, were allotted to them in tiie partition 
of the spoil, and the doge took the singular but accurate title, 
Duke of three eigths of the Roman empire. Their share 
was increased by purchases from less opulent crusaders, es- 
pecially one of much importance, the island of Candia, which 
they retained till the middle of the seventeenth century. These 
foreign acquisitions were generally granted out in fief to pri- 
vate Venetian nobles under the supremacy of the republic.^ 
It was thus that the Ionian islands, to adopt the vocabulary 
of our day, came under the dominion of Venice, and guar- 
anteed that sovereignty which she now began to affect over 
the Adriatic Those of the Archipelago were lost in the 
sixteenth century. This political greatness was sustained 
by an increasing commerce. No Christian state preserved 
80 considerable an intercourse with the Mohammedans. 
While Genoa kept the keys of the Black Sea by her colo- 
nies of Pera and Caffa, Venice directed her vessels to Acre 
and Alexandria. These connections, as is the natural effect 
of trade, deadened the sense of religious antipathy ; and the 
Venetians were sometimes charged with obstructing all efforts 
towards a new crusade, or even any partial attacks upon the 
Mohammedan nations. 

The earlievSt form of government at Venice, as we collect 
from an epistle of Cassiodorus in the sixth century, Venetian 
was by twelve annual tribunes. Perhaps the «o^«™n«»*- 
onion of the different islanders was merely federative. 
However, in 697, they resolved to elect a chief magistrate 
by name of duke, or, in their dialect, doge of Venice. 
No councils appear to have limited his power, or represented 
the national will. The doge was general and judge ; he was 
sometimes permitted to associate his son with him, and thus 
to prepare the road for hereditary power ; his government 
had all the prerogatives, and, as far as in such a state of 
manners was possible, the pomp, of a monarchy. But he 
acted in important matters with the concurrence of a general 
assembly, though, from the want of positive restraints, his 
executive government might be considered as nearly abso- 
lute. Time, however, demonstrated to the Venetians the 

1 atomondl. t U. p. id 
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imperfections of such a constitution. Xdmitadons were ao- 
cordinglj imposed on the doge in 1032 ; he was prohibited 
from associating a son in the government, and obliged to act 
with the consent of two elected counsellors, and, on impor- 
tant occasions, to call in some of the principal citizens. No 
other change appears to have taken place till 1172, long 
after cYerj other Italian dtj had provided for its liberty by 
constitutional laws, more or less successful, but always mani* 
festing a good deal of contrivance and complication. Yenioe 
was, however, dissatL'^fied with her existing institutions. 
General assemblies were found, in practice, inconvenient 
and unsatisfactory. Yet Bome adequate safeguard against 
a magistrate of indefinite powers was required bj freemen. 
A representative council, as in other republics, justly appear- 
ed the best innovation that could be introduced.^ 

The great council of Venice, as established in 1172, was 
to consist of four hundred and eighty citizens, equally taken 
fr>om the six districts of the city, and annually renewed. But 
the election was not made inmiediatelj by the people. Two 
electors, called tribunes, from each of the six districts, ap- 
pointed tiie members of the council by separate nomination. 
These tribunes at first were themselves chosen by the people, 
80 that the intervention of this electoral body did not appar- 
entiy trespass upon the democratical character of the consti- 
tution. But the great council, principally composed of men 
of high birth, and invested by tiie law with the appointment 
of the doge, and of all the councils of magistracy, seem, 
early in the thirteenth century, to have assumed the right of 
naming their own constituents. Besides appointing the trib- 
unes, they took upon themselves another privilege, that of 
confirming or rejecting their successors before they resigned 
their functions. These usurpations rendered the annual 
election almost nugatory; the same members were usually 
renewed ; and though the dignity of councillor was not yet 
hereditary, it remained, upon the whole, in the same famiHes. 
In this transitional state the Venetian government continued 
during the thirteenth century ; the people actually debarred 

1 Bifmondi, I. Ui. p. 287. As I hftTs rkn. To ATOld frequent reftorenoe, the 
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of power, but an hereditary aristocracy not completely or 
legally confirmed. The right of electing, or rather of re- 
electing, the great council was transferred, in 1297, firom the 
tribunes, whose office was abolished, to the council of forty ; 
they balloted upon the names of .the members who already sat; 
and whoever obtained twelve favoring balls out of forty re- 
tained his place. The vacancies occasioned by rejection or 
death were filled up by a supplemental list formed by three 
electors nominated in the great council. But they were ex- 
pressly prohibited, by laws of 1298 and 1300, from inserting 
the name of any one whose paternal ancestors had not en- 
joyed the same honor. Thus an exclusive hereditary aris- 
tocracy was finally established. And the personal rights of 
noble descent were rendered complete in 1319 by the aboli- 
tion of all elective forms. By the constitution of Venice as 
it was then settled, every descendant of a member of the 
great council, on attaining twenty-five years of age, entered 
as of right into that body, which, of course, became un- 
limited in its numbers.^ 

But an assembly so numerous as the great coundl, even 
'lefore it was thus thrown open to all the nobility, could 
never have conducted the public affairs with that secrecy 
and steadiness which were characteristic of Venice; and 
without an intermediary power between the doge and the 
patrician multitude the constitution would have gained 
nothing in stability to compensate for the loss of popular 
freedom. The great council had proceeded very soon afler 
its institution to limit the ducal prerogatives. That of exer* 
cising criminal justice, a trust of vast importance, was trans- 
ferred in 1179 to a council of forty members annually 
chosen. The executive government itself was thought too 
considerable for the doge without some material limitations. 
Instead of naming his own assistants or pregadi, he was 
only to preside in a council of sixty members, to whom the 
care of the state in all domestic and foreign relations, and 

1 These gndnal ohangM between 1297 noble had a right to take his aeat in the 

and 1319 were lint made known by Sandl. gnat oonndl. But the names of those 
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the previous deliberation upon proposals submitted to the 
great council, was confided. This council of pregadi, gen- 
erallj called in later times the senate, was enlarged in 
the fourteenth centurj bj sixty additional members; and 
as a great part of the magistrates had also seats in it, the 
whole number amounted to between two and three hundred. 
Though the legislative power, properly speaking, remained 
with the great council, the senate used to impose taxes, and 
had the exclusive right of making peace and war. It was 
annually renewed, like almost all odier councils at Venice, 
by the great council. But since even this body was too nu- 
merous for the preliminary discussion of business, six coun- 
cillors, forming, along with the doge, the signiory, or visible 
representative of the republic, were empowered to dispatch 
orders, to correspond with ambassadors, to treat with foreign 
states, to convoke and preside in the councils, and perform 
other duties of an administration. In part of these thej 
were obliged to act with the concurrence of what was term- 
ed the ooUege, comprising, besides themselves, certain select 
councillors, firom d^erent constituted authorities.^ 

It might be imagined that a dignity so shorn of its lustre 
as that of doge would not excite an overweening ambition. 
But the Venetians were still jealous of extinguished power; 
and while their constitution was yet immature, the great 
council planned new methods of restricting their chief mag- 
istrate. An oath was taken by the doge on his election, so 
comprehensive as to embrace every possible check upon un- 
due influence. He was bound not to correspond with foreign 
states, or to open their letters, except in the presence of the 
signiory; to acquire no property beyond the Venetian do- 
minions, and to resign what he might already possess ; to in- 
terpose, directly or indirectly, in no judicial process ; and not 
to permit any citizen to use tokens of subjection in saluting 
him. As a further security, they devised a remarkably com- 
plicated mode of supplying the vacancy of his office. Elec- 
tion by open sufirage is always liable to tumult or corruption ; 
nor does the method of secret ballot, while it prevents the 

1 The ooUege of Say) oonilflted of six- bate. The slgnioiy had the noie pHfi- 
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one, afford in practice any adequate security against the 
other. Election by lot incurs the risk of placing incapable 
persons in situations of arduous trust The Venetian sdieme 
was intended to combine the two modes without their evils^ 
by leaving the absolute choice of their doge to electors taken 
by lot. It was presumed that, among a competent number 
of persons, though taken promiscuously, good sense and right 
principles would gain such an ascendency as to prevent any 
flagrantly improper nomination, if undue influence could be 
excluded. For this purpose the ballot was rendered exceed- 
ingly complicated, that no possible ingenuity or stratagem 
might ascertain the electoral body before the last moment. 
A single lottery, if fairly conducted, is certainly sufficient for 
this end. At Venice as many balls as there were members 
of the great council present were placed in an urn. Thirty 
of these were gilt The holders of gilt baUs were reduced 
by a second ballot to nine. The nine elected forty, whom 
lot reduced to twelve. The twelve chose twenty-five by 
separate nomination.^ The twenty-five were reduced by lot 
to nine ; and each of the nine chose five. These forty-five 
were reduced to eleven as before ; the eleven elected forty- 
one, who were the ultimate voters for a doge. This intri- 
cacy appears useless, and consequently absurd ; but the original 
principle of a Venetian election (for something of the same 
kind was applied to all their councils and magistrates) may 
not always be unworthy of imitation. In one of our best 
modem statutes, that for regulating the trials of contested 
elections, we have seen this mixture of chance and selection 
very happily introduced.* 

An hereditary prince could never have remained quiet in 
such trammels as were imposed upon the doge of Venice. 
But early prejudice accustoms men to consider restraint, even 
upon themselves, as advantageous ; and the limitations of du- 
cal power appeared to every Venetian as fundamental as the 
great laws of the English constitution do to ourselves. Many 
doges of Venice, especially in the middle ages, were consid- 
erable men ; but they were content with the Actions assigned 

1 Amelofc de la Hoxusaye anerts this : rMflon to doubt whether gitMieriiiitenoes 
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to them, which, if thej oould avoid the tantalizing oomparisom 
of sovereign princes, were enough for the ambition of repab- 
licans. For Hfe the chief magistrates of their coantry, her 
noble citizens for ever, thej might thank her in their own 
name for what she gave, and in that of their posterity for 
what she withheld. Once only a doge of Venice was tempted 

^»^ to betraj the freedom of the republic Marin 
Falieri, a man far advanced in Hfe, engaged, from 
some pettj resentment, in a wild intrigue to overturn the 
government The conspiracy was soon discovered, and the 
doge avowed his guilt An aristocracy so firm and so 
severe did not hesitate to order his execution in the ducal 
palace. 

For some years af^er what was called the closing of the 
great council by the law of 1296, which excluded all but the 
families actually in possession, a good deal of discontent 
showed itself among the commonalty. Several commotions 
took place about the beginning of the fourteenth century, with 
the object of restoring a more popular regimen. Upon the 
suppression of the last, in 1810, the aristocracy sacrificed their 
own individual freedom, along with that of the people, to the 
preservation of an imaginary privilege. They established 
the £unou8 council of ten, that most remarkable part of the 
Venetian constitution. This council, it should be observed, 
consisted in fact of seventeen, comprising the signioiy, or the 
doge and his six councillors, as well as the ten properly so 
called. The council of ten had by usage, if not by right, a 
controlling and dictatorial power over the senate and other 
magistrates, rescinding their decisions, and treating separately 
with foreign princes. Their vast infiuence strengthened the 
executive government, of which they formed a part, and 
gave a vigor to its movements which the jealousy of the 
councils would possibly have impeded. But they are cbiefiy 
known as an arbitrary and inquisitorial tribunal, the standing 
tjrranny of Venice. Excluding the old council of forty, a 
regular court of criminal judicature, not only from the inves- 
tigation of treasonable charges but of several other crime.<% 
of magnitude, they inquired, they judged, they punished, ac- 
cording to what they called reason of state. The pubhc eye 
never penetrated the mystery of their proceedings ; the ac- 
cused was sometimes not heard, never confronted with wit- 
nesses; the condenmation was secret as the inquiry, the 
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punishment undivulged like both.^ The terrible and odious ma- 
chinery of a police, the insidious spy, the stipendiary informer, 
unknown to ^e carelessness of feucbl governments, found their 
natural soil in the repubhc of Venice. Tumultuous assem- 
blies were scarcely possible in so peculiar a dty ; and private 
conspiracies never &iled to be detected by the vigilance of 
the council of ten. Compared with the Tuscan republics the 
tranquillity of Venice is truly striking. The names of Guelf 
and Ghibelin hardly raised any emotion in her streets, though 
the government was considered in the first part of the four- 
teenth century as rather inclined towards the latter party.' 
But the wOdest excesses of faction are less dishonoring than 
the stillness and moral degradation of servitude.* 

It was a very common theme with political writers till 
about the beginning of the last century, when Venice fell 
almost into oblivion, to descant upon the wisdom of this gov- 
ernment. And, indeed, if the preservation of ancient insti- 
tutions be, as some appear to consider it, not a means but an 
end, and an end for which the rights of man and laws of 
Grod may at any time be set aside, we must acknowledge that 
it was a wisely constructed system. Formed to compress the 
two opposite forces from which resistance might be expected, 
it kept both the doge and the people in perfect subordination. 
Even the coalition of an executive magistrate with the multi- 
tude, so fatal to most aristocracies, never endangered that of 
Venice. It is most remarkable that a part of the constitution 
which destroyed every man's security, and incurred general 
hatred, was still maintained by a sense of its necessity. The 
council of ten, annually renewed, might annually have been 
annihilated. The great council had only to withhold their 
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sufirages from the new candidates, and the tyranny expired 
cf itself. This was several tunes attempted (I speak now of 
more modem ages); but the nobles, Uiough detesting the 
council of ten, never steadily persevered in refusing to re- 
elect it It was, in &ct, become essential to Venice. So great 
were the vices of her constitution that she could not endure 
their remedies. If the council of ten had been abolished at 
any time since the fifteenth century, if the removal of that 
jealous despotism had given scope to the corruption of a poor 
and debased aristocracy, to the license of a people onworthy 
of freedom, the republic would have soon lost her territorial 
possessions, if not her own independence. If, indeed, it be 
true, as reported, that during the last hundred years this for- 
midable tribunal had sensibly relaxed its vigilance, if the Ve- 
netian government had become less tyrannical through sloth 
or decline of national spirit, our conjecture will have acquired 
the confirmation of experience. Experience has recently 
shown that a worse calamity than domestic tyranny mi^t 
befall the queen of the Adriatic. In the Place of St Maii:, 
among the monuments of extinguished greatness, a traveller 
may regret to think that an insolent Grerman soldiery has re- 
placed even the senators of Venice. Her ancient liberty, her 
bright and romantic career of glory in countries so dear to the 
imagination, her magnanimous defence in the war of Chiog- 
gia, a few thinly scattered names of illustrious men, will rise 
upon his mind, and mingle with his indignation at the treach- 
ery which robbed her of her independence. Bat if he has 
learned the true attributes of wisdom in civil policy, he will 
not easily prostitute that word to a constitution formed without 
reference to property or to population, that vested sovereign 
power partly in a body of impoverished nobles, partly in an 
overruling despotism ; or to a practical system of government 
that made vice the ally of tyranny, and sought impunity for 
its own assassinations by encouraging dissoluteness of private 
life. Perhaps, too, the wisdom so often imputed to the sen- 
ate in its foreign policy has been greatly exaggerated. The 
balance of power established in Europe, and above all in Italy, 
maintained for the two last centuries states of smaU intrinsic 
resources, without any effi)rts of their own. In the ultimate 
crisis, at least, of Venetian liberty, that solemn mockery of 
statesmanship was exhibited to contempt ; too blind to avert 
danger, too cowardly to withstand it, the most ancient gov* 
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emment of Europe made not an instant's resistance; the 
peasants of Underwald died upon their mountains ; the nobles 
of Venice clung only to their lives.^ 

Until almost the middle of the fourteenth centurj Venice 
had been content without anj territorial possessions in Italy ; 
imless we reckon a very narrow strip of sea-coast, bordering 
on her lagunes, called the Dogato. Neutral in Territorial 
the great contests between the church and the acqaMtiozu 
empire, between the free cities and their sover- ° * **' 
eigns, she was respected by both parties, while neither ven- 
tured to claim her as an ally. But the rapid progress- of 
Mastino della Scala, lord of Verona, with some particular 
injuries, led the senate to form a league with Florence 
against him. Villani mentions it as a singular honor for his 
country to have become the confederate of the Venetians, 
** who, for their great excellence and power, had never allied 
themselves with any state or prince, except at their ancient 
conquest of Constantinople and Romania.'' ^ The result of 
this combination was to annex the district of Treviso to the 
Venetian dominions. But they made no further conquests 
in that age. On the contrary, they lost Treviso in the 
unfortunate war of Ghioggia, and did not regain it till 1389. 
Nor did they seriously attempt to withstand the progress of 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti, who, after overthrowing the family 
of Scala, stretched almost to the Adriatic, and altogether 
subverted for a time the balance of power in Lombardy. 

But upon the death of this prince, in 1404, a remarkable 
crisis took place in that country. He left two state of 
sons, Giovanni Maria and Filippo Maria, bothJJ^S^^y 
young, and under the care of a mother who was beginning 
little fitted for her situation. Through her mis- fifteenth 
conduct and the selfish ambition of some military wntnry. 

1 The dronmfltanees to which Venice doge himself liee in that of the Jesuits. 
mm reduced in her h»t agony by the The words Blanlnl Cineres may be read 
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and still better by Botta, induce me to p. 879, an account of a book which is, 

modify the sereriey of this remark. In perhaps, little known, though interest- 

fbrmer editions I liaye by mistake said lag to the history of our own age : a col- 

tfaat the lest doge of Venice, Manini, is lection of documents illustrating the fall 

buried In the church of the SoaM. with of the republic of Venice. The article is 

the inscription on the stone, Manini well written, and, I presume, contains a 

Olneres. This church was indeed built lUthfhl account of the work ; the author 

by the contributions of seTeral noble of which. Signer Banonl, is respected as 

ftmlliee, among them the Manini, most a patriotic writ«r in Italy, 

of whom are interred Uiere ; but the last * L. zi. o. 49. 
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leaders, who bad oommanded Gian Qaleazsso's meroenaries, 
that extensive dominion was soon broken into firagments. 
Bergamo, Como, Lodi, Cremona, and other cities Tevolted^ 
submitting themselyes in general to the fieunilies of their 
former princes, the earlier race of usurpers, who had for 
nearly a century been crushed by the YisoontL A Guelf 
faction revived after the name had long been proscribed in 
Lombardy. Francesco da Carrara, lord of Padua, availed 
himself of this revolution to get possession of Verona, and 
seemed likely to unite all the cities beyond the Adige. No 
family was so odious to the Venetians as that of CarranL 
Though they had seemed indifferent to the more real danger 
in Gian Galeazzo's lifetime, they took up arms against this 
inferior enemy. Both Padua and Verona were reduced, 
and, the duke of Milan ceding Vicenza, the republic of 
Venice came suddenly into the possession of an extensive 
territory. Francesco da Carrara, who had surrendered id 
his capital, was put to death in prison at Venice. 

Notwithstanding the deranged condition of the Blilanese, 
no Airther attempts were made by the senate of Venice for 
twenty years. They had not yet acquired that decided love 
of war and conquest which soon began to influence them 
against all the rules of their ancient policy. There were still 
lefl some wary statesmen of the old school to check ambitious 
designs. Sanuto has preserved an interesting account of 
the wealth and commerce of Venice in those days. This is 
thrown into the mouth of the Doge Mocenigo, whom he 
represents as dissuading his country, with his dying words, 
from undertaking a war against Milan. ^Through peace 
our city has every year," he said, " ten millions of ducats 
employed as mercantile capital in different parts of the 
world; the annual profit of our traders upon this sum 
amounts to four millions. Our housing is valued at 7,000,000 
ducats ; its annual rental at 500,000. Three thousand mer- 
chant-ships carry on our trade ; forty-three galleys and three 
hundred smaller vessels, manned by 19,000 sailors, secure 
our naval power. Our mint has coined 1,000,000 ducats 
within the year. From the Milanese dominions alone we 
draw 1,654,000 ducats in coin, and the value of 900,000 
more in cloths ; our profit upon this traffic may be reckoned 
at 600,000 ducats. Proceeding as you have done to acquire 
this wealth, you will become masters of all the gold in Chris- 
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tendom ; bat war, and especially unjost war, will lead infal- 
libly to rain. Already you have spent 900,000 ducats in the 
acquisition of Verona and Padua ; yet the expense of pro- 
tecting these places absorbs all the revenue which they yield. 
Ton have many among you, men of probity and experience ; 
choose one of these to succeed me ; but beware of Francesco 
Foscari. If he is doge, you will soon have war, and war 
will bring poverty and loss of honor/' ^ Mocenigo died, and 
Foscari became doge: the prophecies of the former were 
neglected ; and it cannot whoUy be affirmed that they were 
fulfilled. Yet Venice is described by a writer thirty years 
later as somewhat impaired in opulence by her long warfare 
with the dukes of Milan. 

The latter had recovered a great part of their dominions 
as rapidly as they had lost them. Giovanni Maria, ^^„ ^ 
the elder brother, a monster of guilt even among Mttui «nd 
the Visoonti, having been assassinated, Filippo ^*°*^' 
Maria assumed the government of Alilan and Favia, almost 
his only possessions. But though weak and unwarlike him- 
self, he had the good fortune to employ Oarmagnola, one of 
the greatest genenUs of that military age. Most of the 
revolted cities were tired of their new masters, and, their 
inclinations conspiring with Carmagnola's eminent talents 
and activity, the house of Visconti reassnmed its former as- 
cendency from the Sessia to the Adige. Its fortunes might 
have been still more prosperous if Filippo Maria had not 
rashly as well as ungratefully offended Carmagnola. That 
great captain retired to Venice, and inflamed a disposition 
towards war which the Florentines and the duke of Savoy 
had already excited. The Venetians had previously gained 
some important advantages in another quarter, by reducing 
the country of Friuli, wi& part of Istria, which had for many 
centuries depended on the temporal authority of a neighbor- 
ing prelate, the patriarch of Aquileia. They entered into 

1 SMiQtOf l^t* dl Bnelil dl Veneila, In standlnc h«r aoqiilMtlon, In the mtftn- 

Script. Rer. Ital. t. xzii. p. 966. Mooeni- time, of Bresoia. Bexcuno, RaTenn*, and 

go^s hamngufi la very long in Sannto. I Crema Id. U. 482. They inoxvaeed eon* 

bare endearored to pxeserfe the mb- riderably in the next twenty Tears. The 

■tanoe. But the ealcolatlons are io tazee, howeTer, were light In the Venetian 

atrange and manitetly Inezaot that th^ dominiona ; and Dam oonoetTes the rer^- 

dMeire little legud. Bam has ^ren nuee of the repnhUo, redooed to a oom 

them mote at length, EOet. de Veniie, jnioe, to have not ezeeeded the value 

vol. ii. p. 206. The rereniiefl of Venice, of 11.000,000 francs at the present day. 

which had amounted to 986,290 dacate in p.6i2 
1^8, were bat 946,760 in 1409, notwith 
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this new alliance. No undertaking of the republic had been 

14M niore successftd. Carmagnola led on their armies, 

and in about two jears Venice acquired Brescia 

and Bergamo, and extended her boundary to the river Adda, 

which she was destined never to pass. 

Such conquests could onlj be made by a dty so peculiar-i 
ctaanffe In ^^ maritime as Venice through the help of mer- 
tbemiutery ccnarj troops. But, in employing ^em, she 
system. merely conformed to a &shion which states to 
whom it was less indispensable had long since established. 
A great revolution had taken place in the system of military 
service through most parts of Europe, but especially in Italy. 
During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, whether the 
Italian cities were engaged in their contest with the em- 
perors or in less arduous and general hostilities among each 
other, they seem to have poured out almost their whole 
population as an armed and loosely organized militia. A 
single city, with its adjacent district, sometimes brought 
twenty or thirty thousand men into the field. Every man^ 
according to the trade he practised, or quarter of the city 
wherein he dwelt, knew his own banner and the obtain he 
was to obey.^ In battle the carrocdo formed one com- 
mon rallying-point, the pivot of every movement. This 
was a chariot, or rather wagon, painted with vermilion, and 
bearing the city standard elevated upon it. That of MHan 
required four pair of oxen to drag it forward.* To defend 
this sacred emblem of his country, which Muratori compares 
to the ark of the covenant among the Jews, was the constant 
object, that, giving a sort of concentration and uniformity to 
the army, supplied in some degree the want of more regular 
tactics. This militia was of course principally composed 
of infantry. At the famous battle of the Arbia, in 1260, 
the Guelf Florentines had thirty thousand foot and three 
thousand horse ; * and the usual proportion was five, six, or 
ten to one. Gentlemen, however, were always mounted ; and 
the superiority of a heavy cavalry must have been prodig- 
iously great over an undisciplined and ill-armed populace. 

I Mmatori, Antlq. Ital. DIm. 26: Deni- to Rome. Paima and Cremona lostthdr 

Aft, RiToIudonl d' Italia, 1. zU. e. 4. eaxrocdoc to each other, and ezchai^pBd 

sTheoanoeclowaBinTentedbyErlbert. th«m some years afterwiarda with gnat 

4. celebrated archbishop of Milan, about exultation. In the fi>iirteenth century 

1089. Annali di Murat.; Antiq. Ital. this ouBtom had gone into disuM.— Id. 

Dias. 26. The carroccio of Blilan was ibid. Denina, 1. ni. o. 4. 
taken by Frederic II. in 1287, and Bent * Villani, I. Ti. o. 79. 
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In the thirteenth and following centuries annies seem to 
have been considered as formidable nearly in proportion to 
the number of men-at-arms or lancers. A charge of cav- 
alry was irresistible ; battles were continually won by inferior 
numbers, and vast slaughter was made among the Aigitives.^ 

As the comparative inefficiency of foot-soldiers became 
evident, a greater proportion of cavalry was employed, and 
armies, though better equipped and disciplined, were less 
numerous. This we find in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. The main point for a state at war was ^mpioynj^j 
tf) obtain a sufficient force of men-at-arms. As few of foreign 
Italian cities could muster a large body of cavalry ****!*•• 
from their own population, the obvious resource was to hire 
mercenary troops. This had been practised in some instances 
much earlier. The city of Grenoa took the count of Savoy 
into pay with two hundred horse in 1225.* Florence re- 
tained five hundred French lances in 1282.* But it became 
much more general in the fourteenth century, chiefly after 
the expedition of the emperor Henry VII. in 1310. Many 
German soldiers of fortune, remaining in Italy upon this oc- 
casion, engaged in the service of Milan, Florence, or some 
other state. The subsequent expeditions of Louis of Ba- 
varia in 1826, and of John king of Bohemia in 1331, 
brought a fresh accession of adventurers from the same- 
country. Others again came from France, and some from 
Hungary. All preferred to continue in the richest country 
and finest climate of £urope, where their services were 
anxiously solicited and abundantly repaid. An unfortunate 
prejudice in favor of strangers prevailed among the Italians 
of that age. They ceded to them, one knows not why, cer- 
tainly without having been vanquished, the palm of military 
skill and valor. The word Transalpine (Oltramontani) is 
frequently applied to hired cavalry by the two ViUani as an 
epithet of excellence. 

The experience of every fresh campaign now told more 

t 8limoiidl« t. Ui. p. 968, fro., has mhim tha IfiOO lancet wbo oompoaed the otM- 

JoiUeioiu obMrratioDa on tUa autt)aot. nal oompaiiifla of ordonnanoe raJaed by 

s MuTatori, IMwiert. 26. Chules VI. amounted to nine thousand 

• Animirato, 1st. Fiorentjj). 159. The caralry. Bat in Italy the number waa 

same was done la 1297. p. 200. A laneny smaller. We read frequently of barbutl, 

la the technical language of those ages, which are defined lanae de due oaTalU. 

included the lighter caralry attached to Corio, p. 487. Lances of three hones 

the man-at^rms as well as himself. In were introduced about the middle of the 

France the full complement of a lance fourteenth oentniy. — Id. p. 466. 
(lance Ibumie) was flye or six horses ; thus 

VOL. T. 29 
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and more against the ordinary militia. It has been usual for 
modem writers to lament the degeneracy of martial spirit 
among the Italians of that age. But the contest was too un- 
equal between an absolutely invulnerable body of cuirassiers 
and an infantry of peasants or citizens. The bravest men 
have little appetite for receiving wounds and death without, 
the hope of inflicting any in return. The parochial militia of 
France had proved equally unserviceable; though, as the 
life of a French peasant was of much less account in the 
eyes of his government than that of an Italian citizen, they 
were still led forward like sheep to the slaughter against the 
disciplined forces of Edward III. The cavaby had about 
this time laid aside the hauberk, or coat of mail, dieir ancient 
distinction from the unprotected populace ; which, though in- 
capable of being cut through by the sabre, afforded no de- 
fence against the pointed sword introduced in the thirteenth 
century,^ nor repelled the impulse of a lance or the crushing 
blow of a battle-axe. Plate-armor was substituted in its 
place ; and the man-at-arms, cased in entire steel, the several 
pieces firmly riveted, and proof i^inst every stroke, his 
charger protected on the face, chest, and shoulders, or, as it 
was called, barded, with plates of steel, fought with a securi- 
ty of success against enemies inferior perhaps only in these 
adventitious sources of courage to himself.' 

Nor was the new system of conducting hostilities less 
Citin - inconvenient to the citizens than the tactics of a 
cased from battle. Instead of rapid and predatory invasions, 
■*^^***" terminated instantly by a single action, and not 
extending more than a few days' march from the soldier's 
home, the more skilful combinations usual in the fourteenth 
century frequently protracted an indecisive contest for a 
whole summer.* As wealth and civilization made evident 
the advantages of agriculture and mercantile industry, this 
loss of productive labor could no longer be endured. Azzo 
Visconti, who died in 1339, dispensed with the personal ser- 

1 Mnratorl, %A ann. 1226. Thb is represented In a sttttoe of Charies 

s The earliest plate-armor, engrared In I. king of Naples, who died in 1286. Pos- 

Montfliueon'sMonumensdelaMonarchie siblv the statue may not be quite so 

I^n^se, t. il., is of the reign of Philip ancient. Montjkacon, paarim. — Daniel, 

the Long, about 1816; but it does not Hist, de la Milice FTan9alse, p. 886. 

appear generally till that of Philip of Va- > This tedious warftre d la Fabimt Is 

lois, or even later. Befbre the complete called by Villani gnerra gneveggialik L 

harness of steel was adopted, plated caps riii. o. 4d ; at least I ean annex no othw 

were sometimes worn on the knees and meaning to the eipreaiioii. 
elbows, and eyen greaTes on the l^i. 
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vice of his Milanese subjects. " Another of his laws," saya 
Gralvaneo Fiamma, '' was, that the people should not go to 
war, but remain at home for their own business. For they 
had hitherto been kept with much danger and expense every 
year, and especially in time of harvest and vintage, when 
princes are wont to go to war, in besieging cities, and incur- 
red numberless losses, and chiefly on account of the long 
time that they were so detained.^ This law of Azzo Yis- 
conti, taken separately, might be ascribed to the usual policy 
of an absolute government But we find a similar innovation 
not long afterwards at Florence. In the war carried on by 
that republic against Giovanni Yisconti in 1351, the younger 
Yillani informs us that " the useless and mischievous personal 
service of the inhabitants of the district was commuted into a 
money payment." * This change indeed was necessarily ac- 
companied by a vast increase of taxation. The Italian states, 
republics as well as principalitieai levied very heavy contri- 
butions. Mastino della Scala had a revenue of 700,000 
florins, more, says John Yillani, than the king of any Euro- 
pean country, except France, possesses.* Yet this arose 
fix)m only nine cities of Lombardy. Considered with refer- 
ence to economy, almost any taxes must be a cheap commuta- 
tion for personal service. But economy may be regarded 
too exclusively, and can never counterbalance that degrada- 
tion of a national character which proceeds from intrusting 
the public defence to foreigners. 

It could hardly be expected that stipendiary troops, chiefly 
composed of Grermans, would conduct themselves oompaniM 
without insolence and contempt of the effeminacy J'**'^'*" 
which courted their services. Indifferent to the 
cause they supported, the highest pay and the richest plun- 
der were their constant motives. As Italy was generally the 
theatre of war in some of her numerous states, a soldier of 
fortune, with his lance and charger for an inheritance, passed 
from one service to another without regret and without dis- 
credit. But if peace happened to be pretty universal, he 
might be thrown out of his only occupation, and reduced to 
a very inferior condition, in a country of which he was not 

1 Mnntorl, Antlqtdt. Ital. IMsiert. 26. tnre to augment the tezes impoted while 

s llatt. Villani, p. 186. they had heen free. Oomplainta of heayy 

s L. xL e. 45. I cannot hnagine why taxation are certainly often made against 

Blsmondi aaeertB, t. It. p. 482. that the the Vljconti and other tyrants In the 

lords of cities in Lombardy dia not yen- Iborteenth oentuy. 
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a native. It naturally occurred to men of their feelings, 
that, if money and honor could only be bad while tbej re- 
tained their arms, it was their own fault if they ever 
relinquished them. Upon this principle they first acted in 
1343, when the republic of Pijsa disbanded a large body of 
Grerman cavalry which had been employed in a war with 
Florence.^ A partisan, whom the Italians call the duke 
Guamieri, engaged these dissatisfied mercenaries to remain 
united under his command. His plan was to levy contribu- 
tions on all countries which he entered with his company, 
without aiming at any conquests. No Italian army, he well 
knew, could be raised to oppose him; and he trusted that 
other mercenaries would not be ready to fight against men 
who had devised a scheme so advantageous to the profession. 
This was the first of the companies of adventure which con- 
tinued for many years to be the scourge and disgrace of 
Italy. Guamieri, after some time, withdrew his troops, sati- 
ated with plunder, into Germany ; but he served in the inva- 
sion of Naples by Louis king of Hungary in 1348, and, 
forming a new company, ravaged the ecclesiastical state. A 
still more formidable band of disciplined robbers appeared 
in 1353, under the command of Fra Moriale, and after- 
wards of Conrad Landa This was denominated the Great 
Company, and consisted of several thousand regular troops, 
besides a multitude of half-armed ruffians, who assisted as 
spies, pioneers, and plunderers. The rich cities of Tuscany 
and Romagna paid large sums, that the great company, which 
was perpetually in motion, might not march through their 
territory. Florence alone magnanimously resolved not to 
ofier this ignominious tribute. Upon two occasions, onoe in 
1858, and still more conspicuously the next year, she refused 
either to give a passage to the company, or to redeem herself 
by money ; and in each instance ih» German robbers were 
compelled to retire. At this time they consisted of five 
thousand cuirassiers, and their whole body was not less than 
twenty thousand men ; a terrible proof of the evils which 
an erroneous system had entailed upon Italy. Nor were 

^Blimondlft.T. p.880. The dangerous some desperate batties tiie meroenaries 

Sict wUoh ttiese Gennan meroenaries were deiEsated and Lodrlsio taken, t. y. 
ht asBome had appeared fonr years p. 278. In this instance, however, Ihsgr 
)re, when Lodrislo, one of the Vlscontl, acted for another ; Guamieri was the fini 
oaring quarrelled with the lord of Milan, who taariit them to preserve the impar- 
led a large body of troops who had Just tiality <n geneial robbers, 
been disbanded igalnst the citj. After 
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they repulsed on this occasion bj the actual exertions of 
Florence. The courage of that republic was in her ooundls, 
not in her arms ; the resistance made to Lando's demand was 
a burst of national feeling, and rather gainst the advice of 
the leading Florentines ; ^ but the army employed was en- 
• tirely composed of mercenary troops, and probably for the 
greater part of foreigners. 

None of the foreign partizans who entered into the service 
of Italian states acquired such renown in that ca- air John 
reer as an Englishnian whom contemporary writers ^awkwood. 
call Aucud or Aguturi, but to whom we may restore his na- 
tional appellation of Sir John Hawkwood. This very eminent 
man had served in the war of Edward TIL, and obtained his 
knighthood from that sovereign, though originally, if we may 
trust common fame, bred to the trade of a tailor. After the 
peace of Bretigni, France was ravaged by the disbanded 
troops, whose devastations Edward was accused, perhaps un- 
justly, of secretly instigating. A large body of these, under 
the name of the White Ck)mpany, passed into the service of 
the Marquis of Montferrat They were some time afterwards 
employed by the Pi sans against Florence ; and during this 
latter war Hawkwood appears as their commander. For 
thirty years he was continually engaged in the service of the 
Visconti, of the pope, or of the Florentines, to whom he de- 
voted himself for the latter part of his life with more fidelity 
and steadiness than he had shown in his first campaigns. 
The republic testified her gratitude by a public iuneral, and 
by a monument in the Duomo, which still perpetuates his 
memory. 

The name of Sir John Hawkwood is worthy to be remem- 
bered as that of the first distinguished commander ^^^t of 
who had appeared in Europe since the destruction S"**^ 
of the Roman empire. It would be absurd to sup- before his 
pose that any of the constituent elements of mil- **™®* 
itary genius which nature furnishes to energetic characters 
were wanting to the leaders of a barbarian or feudal army : 
untroubled perspicacity in confusion, firm decision, rapid exe- 
cution, providence against attack, fertility of resource and 
stratagem — these are in quality as much required from the 
chief of an Indian tribe as from the accomplished commander. 

1 Matt. ^Uani, p. 687. 
( 
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But we do not find them in any instance so consummated by 
habitual skill as to challenge the name of generalship. No 
one at least occurs to me, preyiously to the middle of the 
fourteenth century, to whom history has unequivocally as- 
signed that character. It is very rarely that we find even 
the order of battle specially noticed. The monks, indeed, our • 
only chroniclers, were poor judges of martial excellence ; yet, 
as war is the main topic of all annals, we could hardly re- 
main ignorant of any distinguished skill in its operations. 
This neglect of military science ceiiainly did not proceed from 
any predilection for the arts of peace. It arose out of the gen- 
eral manners of society, and out of the nature and composition 
of armies in the middle ages. The insubordinate spirit of feu- 
dal tenants, and the emulous equality of cliivalry, were alike 
hostile to that gradation of rank, that punctual observance of 
irksome duties, that prompt obedience to a supreme command, 
through which a single soul is infused into the active mass, 
and the rays of individual merit converge to the head of the 
general. 

In the fourteenth century we begin to perceive something 
of a more scientific character in military proceedings, and 
historians for the first time discover that success does not en- 
tirely depend upon intrepidity and physical prowess. The 
victory of Muhldorf over the Austrian princes in 1322, that 
decided a civil war in the empire, is ascribed to the ability of 
the Bavarian commander.^ Many distinguished officers were 
formed in the school of Edward HI. Yet their excellences 
were perhaps rather those of active partisans than of expe 
rienced generals. Their successes are still due rather to 
daring enthusiasm than to wary and calculating combination. 
Like inexpert chess-players, they surprise us by happy sallies 
against rule, or display their talents in rescuing Uiemselves 
from the consequence of their own mistakes. Thus the ad- 
mirable arrangements of the Black Prince at Poitiers hardly 
redeem the temerity which placed him in a situation where 
the egregious folly of his adversary alone could have per- 
mitted him to triumph. Hawkwood therefore appears to me 
the first real general of modem times ; the earliest niaster, 
however imperfect, in the science of Turenne and Welling- 
ton. Every contemporary Italian historian speaks with 

1 StruTiiu, Corpus BQst. Gennan. p. sal, Is called by a oontemparaiy mltar 
685. Sohweppennan, the Bavariaa gene- clanu militaii soientUl Tir. 
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admiration of his skilful tactics in batUe, his stratagems, his 
well-conducted retreats. Praise of this description, as I have 
observed, is hardly bestowed, certainly not so continually, on 
any former captain. 

Hawkwood was not only the greatest but the last of the 
foreign condottieri, or captains of mercenary bands, g^^^^j ^ 
While he was yet living, a new military school Italian 
bad been formed in Italy, which not only super- «'°*'*^- 
seded, but eclipsed, all the strangers. This important reform 
was ascribed to Alberic di Barbiano, lord of some petty ter- 
ritories near Bologna. He formed a company altogether of 
Italians about the year 1379. It*is not to be supposed that 
natives of Italy had before been absolutely excluded from 
service. We find several Italians, such as the Malatesta 
family, lords of Rimini, and the Rossi of Parma, command- 
ing the armies of Florence much earlier. But diis was the 
first trading company, if I may borrow the analogy, the first 
regular body of Italian mercenaries, attached only to their 
commander without any consideration of party, like the Ger- 
mans and English of Lando and Hawkwood. Alberic di 
Barbiano, though himself no doubt a man of military talents, 
is principally distinguished by the school of great generals 
which the company of St George under his command pro- 
duced, and which may be deduced, by regular succession, to 
the sixteenth century. The first in order of time, and imme- 
diate contemporaries of Barbiano, were Jacopo del Yerme, 
Facino Cane, and Ottobon Terzo. Among an intelligent and 
educated people, little inclined to servile imitation, die mili- 
tary art niade great progress. The most eminent condottieri 
being divided, in general, between belligerents, each of them 
had his genius excited and kept in tension by that of a rival 
in glory. Every resource of science as well as experience, 
every improvement in tactical arrangements, and the use of 
arms, were required to obtain an advantage over such equal 
enemies. In the first year of the fifteenth century the 
Italians brought their newly acquired superiority to a test 
The emperor Robert, in alliance with Florence, invaded Gian 
Galeazzo's dominions with a considerable army. From old 
reputation, which so frequently survives the intrinsic qualities 
upon which it was founded, an impression appears to have 
been excited in Italy that the native troops were still unequal 
to meet the charge of German cuirassiers. The duke of 
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Milan gave orders to his general, Jacopo del Yerme, to avoid 
a combat But that able leader was aware of a great relative 
change in the two armies. The Germans had neglected to 
improve their discipline ; their arms were less easily wielded, 
their horses less obedient to the biU A single skirmish was 
enough to open their ejes ; thej found themselves decidedly * 
inferior; and having engaged in the war with the expectation 
of easy success, were readily disheartened.^ This victory, 
or rather this decisive proof that victory might be achieved^ 
set Italy at rest for almost a century from any apprehensions 
on the side of her ancient masters. 

Whatever evils might be derived, and they were not trifling, 
from the employment of foreign or native mercenaries, it was 
impossible to discontinue the system without general consent ; 
and too many states found their own advantage in it for such 
an agreement. The condottieri were indeed all notorious for 
contempt of engagements. Their rapacity was equal to their 
bad faith. Besides an enormous pay, for every private cui- 
rassier received much more in value than a subaltern officer 
at present, they exacted gratifications for every success.* But 
everything was endured by ambitious governments who wanted 
their aid. Florence and Venice were the two states which 
owed most to the companies of adventure. The one loved 
war without its perils ; the other could never have obtiuned 
an inch of territory with a population of sailors. But they 
were both almost inexhaustibly rich by conunercial industry ; 
and, as the surest paymasters, were best served by those they 
employed. The Yisconti might perhaps have extended their 
conquest over Lombardy with the militia of Milan ; but with- 
out a Jacopo del Yerme or a Carmagnola, the banner of 
St. Mark would never have floated at Yerona and Ber- 
gamo. 

The Italian armies of the fifteenth century have been re- 
jj^^^jj^^ marked for one striking peculiarity. War has 
arau of never been conducted at so little personal hazard 
*^* •*•• to the soldier. Combats frequently occur, in the 

1 Sismondl, t. yii. p. 489. Matt. VUkul, p. 63; Slanondl, t. ▼. p. 

*Paga doppia, e m«m oompiuto, of 412. 

which we fhaquentiy read, somctimea Oian Galeano Viioontf promiMsd cod- 

granted improTidently, and more often stant half-pay to the condottieri whom 

demiinded anreasonabiy. The first spealu he dlBbanded in 1896. Thin, perfaape, it 

jbrltnelf; thetiecond wait the reckoning the first instance of bftif-pay. — fibmondi* 

a month's service as completed when it t. yii. p. 879. 
vai begun, in calculating their pay. — 
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annals of that age, wherein success, though warmly contested, 
costs very few lives even to the vanquished.* This innocence 
of blood, which some historians turn into ridicule, was no 
doubt owing in a great degree to the rapacity of the compa- 
jiies of adventure, who, in expectation of enriching them- 
selves by the ransom of prisoners, were anxious to save 
their livea. Much of the humanity of modem warfare was 
originally due to this motive. But it was rendered more 
practicable by the nature of their arms. For once, and for 
once only in the history of mankind, the art of defence had 
outstripped that of destruction. In a charge of lancers many 
fell, unhorsed by the shock, and might be suffocated or bruised 
to death by the pressure of their own armor ; but the lance's 
point could not penetrate the breastplate, the sword fell 
harmless upon the helmet, the conqueror, in the first impulse 
of passion, could not assail any vital part of a prostrate but 
not exposed enemy. Still less was to be dreaded from the 
archers or cross-bowmen, who composed a large part of the 
iniantry. The bow indeed, as drawn by an English foot- 
soldier, was the most formidable of arms before the invention 
of gunpowder. That ancient weapon, though not perhaps 
common among the Northern nations, nor for several centu- 
ries after their settlement, was occasionally in use before the 
crusades. William employed archers in the battle of Hast- 
ings.' Intercourse with the East, its natural soil, during the 
twelfth and thirteenth ages, rendered the bow better known. 
But the Eur()peans improved on the eastern method of con- 

1 Tnstanoet of thia are rerj freqaent. but It 1b not leeorded tbat any one was 

Ttans at the action of Za^nara, la 1423, wounded. Rcwooe's Lorenao de' Medici, 

bat three persons, according to Machlfr- toI. 11. p. 87. Onlcclardlni's general tea- 

vel, lost their llTee, and these by suffoca- dmony to the chaxacter of these combats 

tion In the mud. Tst. Fiorent. 1. It. At Is nneqalTOcal. He speaks of the battle 

that of MoUnella, In 1467, he says that of Fomova, between the conftderates of 

no one was killed. I. yil. Ammtrato re- Lombardy and the anny of Charles VIII. 

proTcs him for this, as all the authors of returning firom Naples In 1496, as rery 

the time represent it to haye been sangui- remarkable on aocoant of the slaughter, 

nary (t. li. p. 102), and insinuates that which amounted on the Italiui side to 

MachiaTel ridicules the inoffensiveness of 8,000 men : perchA fb la prima, ohe da 

thofte armies mora than they deserve, lunghlssimo tempo in qoA si oombattesse 

schemendo, come egll suol ar, quella con uccisione e eon sangue in Italia, 

milizlA. Certainly some ftw battles of perchd innanzi i qnesta morivano pochis- 

the fifteenth oentuiy wera not only ob- siml uomini In un Iktto d'arme. 1. li. p. 

stinately contested, but attended with 176. 

considerable loes. Sismondi, t. x. p. 126, * Peditee in fh>nte locaylt, saglttis ar- 

187. But, in general, the slaughter must matos et balistis, item podltes in ordlno 

appear Tery tvlfUng. Ammirato himself secundo flrmioree et loricatos, ultimo tur - 

says that in an acdon between the Noa- mas equltnm. Qui. Pictaviensis (in Da 

polltan and papal troops in 1486, which Ohesne), p. 201. ScTeral archers are np- 

Usted all day, not only no one was killed, resented In the tapestry of Bayenx. 
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fining its use to cavalry. By employing infantry as archers, 
they gained increased size, more steady position, and surer 
aim for the bow. Much, however, depended on the strength 
and skill of the archer. It was a peculiarly English weapon, 
and none of the other principal nations adopted it so gener- 
ally or so successfully. The cross-bow, which brought the 
strong and weak to a level, was more in favor upon the con- 
tinent This instrument is said by some writers to have been 
introduced after the first crusade in the reign of Louis the 
Fat.^ But, if we may trust William of Poitou, it was em- 
ployed, as well as the long-bow, at the battle of Hastings. 
Several of the popes prohibited it as a treacherous weapon ; 
and the restriction was so far regarded, that, in the time of 
Philip Augustus, its use is said to have been unknown in 
France.^ By degrees it became more general; and cross- 
bowmen were considered as a very necessary part of a well- 
organized army. But both the arrow and the quarrel glanced 
away from plate-armor, such as it became in the fifteenth 
century, impervious in every point, except when the vizor 
was raised from the face, or some part of the body acciden- 
tally exposed. The horse indeed was less completely pro- 
tected. 

Many disadvantages attended the security against wounds 
for which this armor had been devised. Tlie enormous 
weight exhausted the force and crippled the limbs. It ren- 
dered the heat of a southern climate insupportable. In some 
circumstances it increased the danger of death, as in the 
passage of a river or morass. It was impossible to compel 
an enemy to fight, because the least entrenchment or natiuial 
obstacle could stop such unwieldy assailants. The troops 
might be kept in constant alarm at night, and either com- 
pelled to sleep under arms, or run the risk of being surprised 
before they could rivet their plates of steel.' Neither the 
Italians, however, nor the Transalpines, would surrender a 
mode of defence which they ought to have deemed inglorious. 
But in order to obviate some of its military inconveniences, 
as well as to give a concentration in attack, which lancers 
impetuously charging in a single line, according to the prac- 
tice at least of France in the middle ages, did not preserve, 

1 Le Orand, Vic priT^e des Francis, 1. 1, p. 849. 

> Du Gauge, r. Balista : Muratori Diu. 26, t. i. p. 462 (ItaL). 

• Siflmondj, t. ix. p. 158. 
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it became usual for the cavalry to dismount, and, ouftom of 
leaving their horses at some distance, to combat caTaizy di^ 
on foot with the lance. This practice, which must °"'*°™*' 
have been singularly embarrassing with the plate-armor of 
the fifteenth century, was introduced before it became so pon- 
derous. It is mentioned by historians of the twelfth century, 
both as a Grerman and an English custom.^ We find it in 
the wars of Edward ILL Hawkwood, the disciple of that 
school, introduced it into Italy.' And it was practised by the 
English in their second wars with France, especially at the 
battles of Crevant and Verneuil." 

Meanwhile a discovery accidentally made, perhaps in some 
remote age and distant region, and whose impor- inyentioa of 
tance was but slowly perceived by Europe, had s^^v^^f^^- 
prepared the way not only for a change in her military system, 
but for poUtical effects still more extensive. If we consider 
gunpowder as an instrument of human destruction, incalcula- 
bly more powerful than any that skill had devised or accident 
presented before, acquiring, as experience shows us, a more 
sanguinary dominion in every succeeding age, and borrowing 
all the progressive resources of science and civilizatian foi 
the extermination of mankind, we shall be appalled at the fu~ 
ture prospects of the species, and feel perhaps in no other 
instance so much difGiculty in reconciling the mysterious dis- 
pensation with the benevolent order of Providence. As the 
great security for established governments, the surest preser- 
vation against popular tumult, it assiunes a more equivocal 
character, depending upon the solution of a doubtful problem, 
whether the sum of general happiness has lost more in the 
last three centuries through arbitrary power, than it has 
gained through regular police and suppression of disorder. 

There seems little reason to doubt that gunpowder was in- 
troduced through the means of the Saracens into Europe. 
Its use in engines of war, though they may seem to have 
been rather like our fireworks than artillery, is mentioned by 

1 Tho emperor Conrad's camXry in the Standard^ in 1188. Twysden, Decern 

■eeond oniMMle are said by Wllilam of Script, p. 8^. 

l^fie to haTe dbimoanted on one oocasloni * SiBmondl, t. yi. p. 429 ; Asuriofl, in 
and fought on foot, de eqnis dewendentee, Script. Ber Ital. t. xvi. : Matt. Villanl. 
et Ihcti peditee ; neut mos est Tevtonicis * Monstrelet, t. ii. fol. 7, 14, 76 ; Villa- 
in snmmiB neoessitatiboB belllca tractare ret, t. xt!!. p. 89. It waa a Burgnndlan 
negotia. 1. xvii. e. 4. And the lamo as well as English fiisluon. Entre lei 
was done by the English in their engage- Boarguignons, says Comines, lore ea- 
ment with the Scotch near North-AUur- toient les pluB honorei cenx que ded' 
ton, <M)mmonly called the battle of the oendoient arec les archers. I. L o. 8. 
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an Arabic writer in the Escorial collection about the jear 
J 249.^ It was known not long afterwards to our philosopher 
Bog^r Bacon, though he concealed, in some degree, the secret 
of its composition. In the first part of the fi>urteentfa century 
cannon, or rather mortars, were invented^ and the i^plicabii- 
ity of gunpowder to purposes of war was understood. £8- 
wnrd III. employed some pieces of artilleiy with considerable 
eifect at Crecj.^ But its use was still not very frequent ; — 
a circumstance which will surprise us less when we consider 
the unscientific construction of artillery ; the slowness with 
which it could be loaded ; its stone balls, of uncertain aim 
and imperfect force, being commonly fired at a considerable 
elevation ; and especially the difficulty of removing it from 
place to place during an action. In si^es, and in naval en- 
gagements, as, for example, in the war of Chioggia, it was 
more frequently employed.' Gradually, however, the new 
artifice of evil gained ground. The French made the princi- 
pal improvements. They cast their cannon smaller, placed 
them on lighter carriages, and used balls of iron.^ They in- 
vented portable arms for a single soldier, which, though duoisy 
in comparison with their present state, gave an augury of a 
prodigious revolution in the military art. John Duke of Bur- 

1 Oaairl, Bibl. Arab. EDspui. t. B. p. 7, 4fi6f wlMre h* ipeaks of tbe art, naper 

fhiu renders the original description of xmra, nunc ooBunniils. 

oertain miflsiles used oy the Moon. 8er- * Q. Vlllanl, 1. zU. o. S7. Gibbon has 

pnnt, susurrantqae seorpiones dronmU- thrown ont a sort of otjieetion to thv c(v> 

gati ao polrere nitrato inoensi, unde tainty of this &ct, on aoooant of Froi^ 

explosi falgurant ae Incendunt. Jam sart's silence. Bnt the positlTe testimonj 

Tidere emt manfftnum ezcussom rtinti of Vlllani, who died within two jsan 

nnbem per aera extendi ao tonitrns instar aftenrards, and had manlfisatlj obfeainKd 

borrendum edere fragorem. ignemque much Information as to the great vnn^ 

nndeqniqne yomens, omnia' dimmpere, passing in Vranee, cannot be rtgected. 

incendere, in cineres redigero. The Art^ He ascribes a material eflbct to the cannon 

bic passage is at the bottom of the page ; of Bdward, oolpi delle bombarde, whieh I 

and one would be glad to Icnow whether suspect, from his strong ezpressloaii. bad 

rhfu nitratus is a fldr translation. But not been employed beram, except against 

think there can on the whole be no stonewalls. It seemed, he says, as if Ood 

doubt that gunpowder is meant. An- thundered con grande noddone lU gn&ti, 

other Arabian writer seems to describe e afondamento di oantlli. 

the use of cannon in the years 1812 and * Oattaro, 1st. Padorana, in Script. Rcr. 

1828. Id. ibid. And the chronicle of Ital. t. xrii. p. 880. SeTSFalprooftof the 

Alphonso XI., king of Castile, distinctly employment of artillery In Fnmeh rieges 

mentions them at the siege of Algeciras during the reign of Oliaries V. oeenr in 

In 1342. But before this they were suf- VlUaret. See the word AitOlarie in tiie 

ficiently known in France. Gunpowder Index. 



and cannon are both mentioned in regis- Gian Galeaao had. aeeocdiag to Oorio. 

ters of accounts under 1888 (Du Gauge, t. ttihrty-four pieces of oannon, small and 

Bombarda), and In another document of great, in the Mlhuwwe anny, about 1887. 

1845. Hist, du Languedoo, t. It. p. 204. * GuicoiardinI, 1. 1, p. 76, has a ! 



But the strongest eridenee is a passage of able passage on the superiority of tha 
Petrarch, written before 1844, and quoted French oyer the Italian artiUeiy in 
In Mnratorl, Antloh. Ital. Dissert. 26, p. sequence of thete Impioveinanti. 
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gundy, in 1411, had 4000 hand-cannons, as they were called, 
in his army.^ They are found, under different names and mod- 
ifications of form — for which I refer the reader to professed 
writers on tactics — in most of the wars that historians of the 
fifteenth century record, but less in Italy than beyond the Alps. 
TJie Milanese, in 1449, are said to have armed their militia 
with 20,000 muskets, which struck terror into the old generals.^ 
But these muskets, supported on a rest, and charged with great 
delay, did less execution than our sanguinary science would 
require ; and, uncombined with the admirable invention c^ the 
bayonet, could not in any degree resist a charge of cavalry 
The pike had a greater tendency to subvert the military sys- 
tem of the middle ages, and to demonstrate the efficiency of dis- 
dplined infaatry.^TVo tree naUons had ah^y diaimfited, 
by the help of such infantry, those arrogant knights on whom 
the fate of battles had depended -'— the Bohemians, instructed 
in the art of war by their great master, John Zisca ; and the 
Swiss, who, after winning their independence inch by inch 
from the house of Austria, had lately established their 
renown by a splendid victory over Charles of Burgundy. 
Louis XI. took a body of mercenaries from the United Can- 
tons into pay. Maximilian had recourse to the same assist- 
ance.' And though the importance of infantry was not 
perhaps decidedly established till the Milanese wars of Louis 
Xn. and Francis I., in the sixteenth century, jet the last 
years of the middle ages, according to our division, indicated 
the commencement of that military revolution in the general 
employment of pikemen and musketeers. 

Soon after the beginning of the fifteenth century, to return 
firom this digression, two illustrious captains, edu- myajx^ of 
cated under Alberic di Barbiano, turned upon a^an* 
themselves the eyes of Italy. These were Braccio 
di Montone, a noble Perugian, and Sforza Attendolo, origi- 
nally a peasant in the village of Cotignuola. Nearly equal 
in reputation, unless perhaps Braccio may be reckoned the 
more consummate general, they were divided by a long 

1 ViUaret, t. xUi. p. 176, 810. * See GaieeUrdinl'i chATaeter of the 

< Sinnondi, t. ix. p. Ml. He says that Swln troops, p. 192. The French, he 

It reqnlred a quarter of an hour to charge says, had no natire infkntry ; U regno di 

and fire a musket. I must confess that I Franclaera debolissimo di i&nteria pro- 

Tery much doubt the ftot of so many piia, the nobility monopolising all trar* 

muskets having been collected. In 14£Q like occupations. Ibid, 
that arm wm seen for the first time in 
Tuwany. Muiatori, Dissert. 26, p. 467. 
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rivalry, which descended to the next generation, and involved 
all the distinguished leaders of Italj. The distractions of 
Naples, and the anarchj of the ecclesiastical state, ^▼e scope 
not only to their military but political ambition. Sforza vras 
invested with extensive fiefs in the kingdom of Naples, and 
with the office of Great Constable. Braccio aimed at inde- 
pendent acquisitions, and formed a sort of principality around 
Perugia. This, however, was entirely dissipated at his 
death. When Sforza and Braccio were no more, their re- 
FranoeMo spectivc parties were headed by the son of the 
B*>»- former, Francesco Sforza, and by Nicholas Pioci- 

nino, who for more than twenty years fought, with few ex- 
ceptions, under opposite banners. Picdnino was constantly 
in the service of Milan. Sforza, whose political talents fully 
equalled his military skill, never lost sight of the splendid 
prospects that opened to his ambition. From Eugenius IV. 
he obtained the March of Ancona, as a fief of the Roman 
see. Thus rendered more independent than the ordinary 
condottieri, he mingled as a sovereign prince in the poUtics 
of Italy. He was generally in alliance with Venice and 
Florence, throwing his weight into their scale to preserve the 
balance of power against Milan and Naples. But his ulti- 
mate designs rested upon Milan. Filippo Maria, duke of 
that city, the last of his family, had only a natural daughter, 
whose hand he sometimes offered and sometimes withheld 
from Sforza. Even after he had consented to their union, 
He aoquiiM ^^ suspicious temper was incapable of admitting 
the daohy such a 8on-in-law into confidence, and he joined in 
**"*°' a confederacy with the pope and king of Naples to 
strip Sforza of the March. At the death of Filippo Maria 
in 1 447, that general had nothing left but his glory, and a 
very disputable claim to the Milanese succession. This, how- 
ever, was set aside by the citizens, who revived their republi- 
can government A republic in that part of Lombardy 
might, with the help of Venice and Florence, have withstood 
any domestic or foreign usurpation. But Venice was hostile, 
and Florence indifferent Sforza became the general of this 
new state, aware that such would be the probable means of 
becoming its master. No politician of that age scrupled any 
breach of faith for his interest. Nothing, says Machiavel, 
was thought shameful, but to fail. Sforza, with his army, 
deserted to the Venetians ; and the republic of Milan, being 
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both incapable of defending itself and distracted bj civil dis- 
sensions, soon fell a prej to his ambition. In 1450 he was 
proclaimed duke, rather by right of election, or of conquest, 
than in virtue of his marriage with Bianca, whose sex, as 
well as illegitimacy, seemed to preclude her from inheriting. 

I have not alluded for some time to the domestic history 
8f a kingdom which bore a considerable part, dur- Aibin tt 
ing the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, in the Napiea. 
general combinations of Italian policy, not wishing to inter- 
rupt the reader's attention by too frequent transitions. We 
must return again to a more remote age in order to take up 
the history of Naples. Charles of Aiijou, after ^^ 
the deaths of Manfred and Conradin had left him ^'^' 
without a competitor, might be ranked in the first class of 
European sovereigns. Master of Provence and Naples, and 
at the head of the Guelf faction in Italy, he had already 
prepared a formidable attack on the Greek empire, when a 
memorable revolution in Sicily brought humiliation on his 
latter years. John of Procida, a Neapolitan, whose patri- 
mony had been confiscated for his adherence to Rebellion 
the party of Manfred, retained, during long years ^^^*^ 
of exile, an implacable resentment against the Charies - 
house of Anjou. From the dominions of Peter **' "^^**- 
III., king of Aragon, who had bestowed estates upon him in 
Valencia, he kept his eye continually fixed on Naples and 
Sicily. The former held out no favorable prospects ; the 
Ghibelin party had been entirely subdued, and the principal 
barons were of French extraction or inclinations. But the 
island was in a very different state. Unused to any strong 
government, it was now treated as a conquered country. A 
large body of French soldiers garrisoned the fortified towns, 
and the systematic oppression was aggravated by those in- 
sults upon the honor of families which are most intolerable 
to an Italian temperament John of Procida, travelling in 
disguise through the island, animated the barons with a 
hope of deliverance. In like disguise he repaired to the 
pope, Nicolas III., who was jealous of the new Neapolitan 
dynasty, and obtained his sanction to the projected iiisun*ec- 
tion ; to the court of Constantinople, from which he readily 
obtained money ; and to the king of Aragon, who employed 
that money in fitting out an armament, that hovered upon 
the coast of Africa, under pretext of attacking the Moors. 
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It is, however, difficult at this time to dLHtinguish the effects 
of preconcerted conspiracy from those of casual resentment. 
Before the intrigues so skilfullj conducted had taken effect, 
yet afler thej were ripe for development, an outrage commit- 
ted upon a ladj at Palermo, during a procession on the vigil 
of Easter, provoked the people to that terrible massacre of 
sioiUftii aU the French in their island which has obtained 
veapew. the name of Sicilian Vespers. Unpremeditated 
as such an ebullition of popular fiiry must appear, it fell in, 
A D 1288 ^^ ^^ happiest coincidence, with the previous con- 
spiracy. The king of Aragon's fleet was at hand ; 
the Sicilians soon called in his assistance ; he sailed to Paler- 
mo, and accepted the crown. John of Procida is a remarka- 
ble witness to a truth which the pride of governments will 
seldom permit them to acknowledge : that an individual, ob- 
scure and apparently insignificant, may sometimes, by perse- 
verance and energy, shake the foundations of established 
states ; while the perfect concealment of his intrigues proves 
alsO) against a popular maxim, that a political secret may be 
preserved by a number of persons during a considerable 
length of time.^ 

The long war that ensued upon this revolution involved or 
War in interested the greater part of civilized Europe. 
bSSSr^"* Philip m. of France adhered to his unde, and the 
France and king of Aragon was compelled to fight for Sicily 
^"^^ within his native dominions. This indeed was the 
more vulnerable point of attack. Upon the sea he was lord 
of the ascendant. His Catalans, the most intrepid of Med- 
iterranean sailors, were led to victory by a CSalabrian refu- 
gee, Roger di Loria, the most illustrious and successful 
admiral whom Europe produced till the age of Blake and de 
Ruyter. In one of Loria's battles the eldest son of the king 
of Naples was made prisoner, and the first years of his own 

1 CUaonone, though he has well de- Palenno. The thoni^t of eallfaig In 

aeribed the ichemea ct John of Prodda, Peter, he auertB, did not occnr to the 

yet, as is too often his custom, or rather SieUlans till Charles had actually com- 

that of Oostanso, whom he Implicitly Ibl- meoced the siege of Mesalua Bat this 

lows, drops or slides over leading fiusts ; Is equally removed from the truth, 

and thus, omitting entirely, or misrepre- Gibbon has made more errors than an 

senting, the cirenmstancee of the SieiUaa usual with so aeonxale an historian fak 

Voepers, treats the whole Insurrection as his account of this rerolution, sueh as 

the result of a deliberate conspiracy. oaUlog Constance, the queen of Petor, 



On the other hand, Nicolas SpedaUs, a siiter instead of daughter of Manfred, 

contemporary writer, In the seventh vol- A good narrakiTe of the SIdllan Vespen 

ume of Muratori's collection, repI^eMnt8 may be Ibund in VeUy*a SDstocy of 

the Sldllaa Vespers as proceeding entirety France, t. vi. 
from the casual outrage in the streets of 
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reign were spent in confinement But notwithstanding these 
advantages, it was found impracticable for Aragon to contend 
against the arms of France, and latterly of Castile, sustained 
by the rolling thunders of the Vatican. Peter III. had be- 
queathed Sicily to his second son James ; Alfonso, the eldest, 
king of Aragon, could not fairly be expected to ruin his in- 
heritance for his brother's cause ; nor were the barons of that 
ii*ee country disposed to carry on a war without national ob- 
jects. He made peace, accordingly, in 1295, and engaged 
to withdraw all his subjects from the Sicilian service. Upon 
his own death, which followed very soon, James succeeded to 
the kingdom of Aragon, and ratified the renunciation of Sic- 
ily. But the natives of that island had received too deeply 
the spirit of independence to be thus assigned over by the 
letter of a treaty. After solemnly abjuring, by their ambas- 
sadors, their allegiance to the king of Aragon, Uiey placed the 
crown upon the head of his brother Frederic Tliey main- 
tained the war against Charles 11. of Naples, against James 
of Aragon, their former king, who had bound himself to en- 
force their submission, and even against the great Roger di 
Loria, who, upon some discontent with Frederic, deserted 
their banner, and entered into the Neapolitan service. Peace 
was at length made in 1300, upon condition that Frederic 
should retain during his life the kingdom, which was after- 
wards to revert to the crown of Naples : a condition not 
likely to be fulfilled. 

Upon the death of Charles II. king of Naples, in 1305, a 
question arose as (o the succession. His eldest son, Charles 
Martel, had been called by maternal inheritance to the throne 
of Hungary, and had left at his decease a son, Carobert, the 
reigning sovereign of that country. According to the laws 
of representative succession, which were at this time tolerably 
settled in private inheritance, the crown of Naples ought to 
have regularly devolved upon that prince. But it Robert Ung 
was contested by his uncle Robert, the eldest living ^ ^aphs. 
sen of Charles II., and the cause was pleaded by civilians at 
A ngnon before Pope Clement V., the feudal superior of the 
Neapolitan kingdom. Reasons of public utility, rather than 
of legal analogy, seem to have prevailed in the decision 
whi'^h was made in favor of Robert.^ The course of his 

1 01ann<me, 1. zzii. ; Sammonte, t. li. p. 870. Some of the dTlUaiis of that aff*. 
howeTer, approred the deoiakm. 
VOL. I. 80 
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reign eviaced the wisdom of tliis determinaticHi. Robert, a 
wise and active, though not personally a martial prince, main- 
tained the ascendency of the Guelf faction, and the papal 
influence connected with it, against the formidable combina- 
tion of Ghibelin usurpers in Lombardy, and the two empe- 
rors Henry VH. and Louis of Bavaria. No male issn^ 
survived Robert, whose crown descended to his granddaughter 
Joanna. She had been espoused, while a 6tuld^ to her cousin 
Andrew, son of Carobert king of Hungary, who was educated 
with her in the court of Naples. Auspiciously contrived as 
this union might seem to silence a subsisting chum upon the 
kingdom, it proved eventually the source of civil war and 
calamity for a hundred and fifty years. Andrew's manners 
were barbarous, more worthy of his native country than of 
that polished court wherein he had been bred. He gave 
himself up to the society of Hungarians, who taught him to 
beheve that a matrimonial crown and derivative royalty were 
derogatory to a prince who claimed by a paramount hered- 
_, itary right In fact, he was pressing the court of 

Avignon to permit his own coronation, which would 
have placed in a very hazardous condition the rights of the 
queen, with whom he was living on ill terms, when one night 
he was seized, strangled, and thrown out of a window. Public 
Joanna rumor, in the absence of notorious proof, imputed 
Moxttor of the guilt of this mysterious assassination to Joanna. 
^^H^^ Whether historians are authorized to assume her 

participation in it so confidently as they have gen- 
erally done, may perhaps be doubted ; thopgh I cannot ven- 
ture positively to rescind their sentence. The circumstances 
of Andrew's death were undoubtedly pregnant with strong 
suspicions.^ Louis king of Hungary, his brother, a just and 

1 The Chronicle of DominSo dl Oia- nnlikely thai Joanna ahoold be ao too; 

rtna (Scrript. Rer. Ital. t. xfl.) leems to becaoM she was on mj bad termB with 

be oar beet testimony for the droum- him, and indeed the ehkf proofr againfk 

•tanoea connected with Andrew's death ; her are founded on the InTceilgaiioa 

and after reading his narrative more which Doxano himself pro foee ed lo in* 

than once. I find myself nndedded as to stitute. Conftesions obtained throngli 

this perplexed and mysterious story, torture are as litUe credible in history as 

GraTina's opinion, it should be observed, they ouffht to be in Judieatax« ; even If 

is extremely hostile to the queen, we could bo poelttTely sure, which is not 

Nevertheless there are not wanUng pre- the case In this instaneef that such eon 

sumptions that Charles, first duke of fessions were ever made. Howem, I do 

Durasio, who had married the sister of not pretend to acquit Joanna, but merely 

Andrew, was concerned in his murder, to notice the uncertainty that rests orer 

fbr which In flwt he was afterwards put her story, on account of the positiTeoesi 

to death by the king of Hungary. But, with whkh all hisUnians, exe^t those 

If the duke of IhuasH> was guilty, it is of Naples and the Abb6 de Sade, wham 
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Btem prince, inYaded Naples, partly as an avenger, pardj as 
a conqueror. The queen and her second husband, Louis of 
Tarento, fled to Provence, where her acquittal, after a solenm, 
if not an impartial, investigation, was pronounced bj Clement 
TI. Louis, meanwhile, found it more difficult to retain than 
tp acquire the kingdom of Naples ; his own dominion required 
his presence ; and Joanna soon recovered her crown. She 
reigned for thirty years more without the attack of any 
enemy, but not intermeddling, like her progenitors, in the 
general concerns of Italy. Childless by four husbands, the 
succession of Joanna began to excite ambitious speculations. 
Of all the male descendants of Charles I. none remained but 
the king of Hungary, and Charles duke of Durazzo, who 
had married the queen's niece, and was regarded by her as 
the presumptive heir to the crown. But, offended by her 
marriage with Otho of Brunswick, he procured the assistance 
of an Hungarian army to invade the kingdom, and, getting 
the queen into his power, took possession of the throne. In 
this enterprise he was seconded by Urban YI., against whom 
Joanna had unfortunately declared in the great schism of the 
church. She was smothered with a pillow, in prison, by the 
order of Charles. The name of Joan of Naples 
has suffered by the lax repetition of calumnies. 
Whatever share she may have had in her husband's death, 
and certainly under circumstances of extenuation, her sub- 
sequent life was not open to any flagrant reproach. The 
charge of dissolute manners, so frequently made, is not 
warranted by any specific proof or contemporary testi- 
mony. 

In the extremity of Joanna's distress she had sought assist- 
ance from a quarter too remote to afford it in time for her 
relief. She adopted Louis duke of Anjou, eldest houm of 
rmcle of the young king of France, Charles VL, as '^^«- 
her heir in the kingdom of Naples and county of Provence. 
This bequest took effect without difficulty in the latter coun- 
try. Naples was entirely in the possession of Charles of 
Durazzo. Louis, however, entered Italy with a very large 
army, consisting at least of 30,000 cavalry, and, according to 
some writers, more than double that number.^ He was 

Tlndloation (Vie de Fitmrqne, 1. 11. notee) iMen her own Mt, as If she had ordered 
does her more harm than good, hare his ezeontlon in open day. 
aasuned the murder of Andrew to hare i Moxatori ; Sninmonte ; Coeteoio. 
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joined bj many Neapolitan barons attached to the late 
queen. But, bj a fate not unusual in so imperfect a state 
of militarj science, this armament produced no adequate 
effect, and mouldered away through disease and want of 
provisions. Louis himself dying not long afterwards, the 
government of Charles III. appeared secure, and he wis 
tempted to accept an offer of the cro^^n of Hungary. This 
enterprise, equally unjust and injudicious, terminated in his 
assassination. Ladislaus, his son, a child ten years old, suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Naples, under the guardianship of 
his mother Margaret, whose exactions of money producing 
discontent, the party which had supported the late duke of 
Anjou became powerful enough to odl in his son. Louis XL, 
as he was called, reigned at Naples, and possessed most part 
of the kingdom, for several years ; the young king Ladislau:;, 
who retained some of the northern provinces, fixing his resi- 
dence at Graeta. If Louis had prosecuted the war with 
activity, it seems probable that he would have subdued his 
adversary. But his character was not veiy energetic; and 
Ladislaus, as he advanced to manhood, displaying much 
superior qualities, gained ground by degrees, tiU the Ange- 
vin barons, perceiving the turn of the tide, came over to his 
banner, and he recovered his whole dominions. 

The kingdom of Naples, at the close of the fourteenth 
J^^^. century, was still altogether a feudal govemmait 

This had been introduced by the first Nonnan 
kings, and the system had rather been strengthened th'Ui 
impaired under the Angevin line. The princes of the blood, 
who were at one time numerous, obtained extensive domaini 
by way of appanage. The principality of Tarento was a 
laige portion of the kingdom.^ The rest was occupied bj 
some great fiunilies, whose strength, as well as pride, was 
shown in the number of men-at-curms whom they could mus- 
ter under their banner. At the coronation of Louis 11^ in 
1390, the Sanseverini appeared with 1800 cavalry completely 
equipped.' This illustrious house, which had filled all the 
high offices of state, and changed kings at its pleasure, was 
crushed by Ladislaus, whose bold and unrelenting spirit well 

1 It oomprehraded the proTlnoM now 1468, had 4000 troops fai umw, and the 

called Ttorad'Otranto and Terra diBari; valne of 1,000,000 floxini in motaUtf. 

beeldea part of those adjoining. Sum- Sismondi, t. x. p. 161. 

monte, Istorla di Napoli, t. lil. p. 637. > Sommonte, t. Ui. p. 617; Gianoooe 

Onini, pilnee of Taxento, who died in 1. zzIt. c. 4. 
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fitted him to bruise the heads of the aristocratic hydra. 
After thoroughly establishing his goyemment at home, this 
ambitious monarch directed his powerful resources towards 
foreign conquests. The ecclesiastical territories had never 
been secure from rebellion or usurpation; but legitimate 
sovereigns had hitherto respected the patrimony of the head 
of the church. It was reserved for Ladislaus, a feudal vas- 
sal of the Holy See, to seize upon Rome itself as his spoil. 
For several years, while the disordered state of the church, 
in consequence of the schism and the means taken to extin- 
guish it, gave him an opportunity, the king of Naples occu- 
pied great part of the papal territories. He was disposed to 
have carried his arms farther north, and attacked the republic 
of Florence, if not the states of Lombardy, when his death 
relieved Italy from the danger of this new tyranny. 

An elder sister, Joana II., reigned at Naples after Ladis- 
laus. Under this queen, destitute of courage and j^^ „ 
understanding, and the slave of appetites which 
her age rendered doubly disgraceful, the kingdom relapsed 
into that state of anarchy from which its late sovereign had 
rescued it. I shall only refer the reader to more enlarged 
histories for the first years of Joanna's reign. In 1421 the 
two most powerful individuals were Sforza Attendolo, great 
constable, and Ser Gianni Caraccioli, the queen's minion, who 
governed the palace with unlimited sway. Sforza, aware that 
the favorite was contriving his ruin, and remembering the 
prison in which he had lain more than once since the accession 
of Joanna, determined to anticipate his enemies by calling in 
a pretender to the crown, another Louis of Anjou, third in 
descent of that unsuccessful dynasty. The Angevin party, 
though proscribed and oppressed, was not extinct; and the 
populace of Naples in particular had always been on that 
side. Caraccioli's influence and the queen's dishonorable 
weakness rendered the nobility disaffected. Louis III., there- 
fore, had no remote prospect of success. But Caraccioli was 
more prudent than favorites, selected from such motives, have 
usually proved. Joanna was old and childless ; the reversion 
to her dominions was a valuable object to any Adoption of 
prince in Europe. None was so competent to as- ^?^®' 
sist her, or so likely to be influenced by the hope A^Sre of 
of succession, as Alfonso king of Aragon and Sic- ^^^' 
ily. That island, after the reign of its dehverer, Frederic L 
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had unfortunately deTolved upon weak or in&nt prinoe& 
One great family, the Chiaramonti, had possessed itself of 
half Sicily ; not by a feudal title as in other kingdoms, bat as 
a kind of counter^soyereignty^ in opposition to the crown, 
though affecting rather to bear arms against the advisers ^f 
their kings than against themselves. The marriage of Maria, 
queen of Sicily, with Martin, son of the king of Aragon, pot 
an end to the national independence of her country. Dying 
without issue, she left the crown to her husband. This was 
consonant, perhaps, to the received law of some European 
kingdoms. But, upon the death of Martin, in 1409, his 
father, also named Martiivking of Aragon, took possession as 
heir to his son, without any election by the Sicilian parlia- 
ment The Ghiaramonti had been destroyed by the younger 
Martin, and no party remained to make opposition. Thus 
was Sicily united to the crown of Aragon. Alfonso, who 
now enjoyed those two crowns, gladly embraced the proposals 
of the queen of Naples. They were founded, indeed, on the 
most substantial basis, mutual interest. She adopted Alfonso 
as her son and successor, while he bound himself to emploj 
his forces in delivering a kingdom that was to become his 
own. Louis of Anjou, though acknowledged in several prov- 
inces, was chiefly to depend upon the army of Sforza ; and an 
army of Italian mercenaries could only be kept by means 
which he was not able to apply. The long of Aragon, there- 
fore, had far the better prospects in the war, when one of the 
many revolutions of this reign defeated his immediate expec- 
tations. Whether it were that Alfonso's noble and a£&b]e 
nature afforded a contrast which Joanna was afiraud of exhib- 
iting to the people, or that he had really formed a plan to an- 
ticipate his succession to the throne, she became more and 
more distrustful of her adopted son, till, an open rupture hav- 
Its T«Tooa> iiig taken place, she entered into a treaty with her 
fcyorof hereditary competitor, Louis of Anjou, and, revok- 
Louis of ing the adoption of Alfonso, substituted the French 
^^^ prince in his room. The Idng of Aragon was dis- 

appointed by this unforeseen stroke, which, uniting the Ange- 
vin faction with that of the reigning family, made it imprac- 
ticable for him to maintain his ground for any length of time 
in the kingdom. Joanna reigned for more than ten years 
without experiendng any inquietude from the pacific spirit of 
Louisy who, content with his reversionary hopes, lived as a 
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sort of exile in Calabria.^ Upon his death, the queen, who 
did not long survive him, settled the kingdom on his brother 
Itegnier. The Neapolitans were generally disposed to exe- 
cute this bequest But Regnier was unluckilj at that time a 
prisoner to die duke of Burgundy; and though his wife main- 
tained the cause with great spirit, it was difficult for her, or 
even for himself, to contend against the king of Aragon, who 
immediately laid claim to the kingdom. After a contest of 
several jears, Regnier, having experienced the treacherous 
and selfish abandonment of his friends, yielded the game to 
his adversary; and Alfonso founded the Aragonese line 
of sovereigns at Naples, deriving pretensions more splendid 
than just from Manfred, from the house of Suabia, and from 
Roger Guiscard.^ 

Li the first year of Alfonso's Neapolitan war he was defeated 
and taken prisoner by a fleet of the Genoese, who, .^ 
as constant enemies of the Catalans in all the Ung of 
naval warfare of the Mediterranean, had willingly n*p^* 
lent their aid to the Angevin party. Grenoa was at this time 
subject to Filippo Maria duke of Milan, and her royal cap- 
tive was transmitted to his court But here the brilliant 
graces of Alfonso's character won over his conqueror, who 
had no reason to consider the war as his own concern. The 
king persuaded him, on the contrary, that a strict alliance with 
an Aragonese dynasty in Naples against the pretensions of 
any French claimant would be the true policy and best secu- 



1 Joanna's great fliTorltef OanceioU, respectable that I thought it worth no- 
feU a Tlctfm some time before his mis- tloe, howeyer uninteresting these remote 
tress's death to an intrigue of the palace; intrigues may appear to most readers, 
the duchess of Sessia, a new ikrorite, Joanna soon changed her mind again, 
hftTlng preTailed on the feeble old queen and took no orert steps in favor of Al- 
to pezinit him to be assassinated. About fonso. 

this time Alfonso had every reason to * According to a treaty between Fred- 
hope for the renewal of the settlement eric m., king of Sicily, and Joanna I. 
In his Ikyor. Caraccioli had himself of Naples, in 1368, the former monarch 
opened a negotiation with the king of was to assume the title of king of Trin- 
Aragon ; and after his death the duchess acria, leaving the original style to the 
of Sessla embarked in the same cause. Neapolitan line- But neither he nor his 
Joan even revoked secretly the adoption successors in the Island ever complied 
of the dukeof Anjou. This circumstance with this condition, or entitled them- 
mlght appear doubtfnl : but the his- selves otherwise than kings of Sicily ul- 
torian to whom I refer has published tra Pharam, in contradistinction to the 
the act of revocation itself, wtuch bears other kingdom, which they denominated 
date AprU 11th, 1488. Zurlta (Annales Sicily citra Pharum. Alfonso (tf Aragon, 
de Aragon, t. iv. p. 217) admits that no when he united both these, was the first 
other inlter, either contemporuy or sub- who took the title. King of the Two 
sequent, has mentioned any part of the Sicilies, which his successors have re- 
transaction, which must have been kept talned ever since. Qiannone, t. ill. » 
mj secret; but his authority is so 284. 
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rity of Milan. That city, which he had entered as a prisoner, 
he lefl as a fiiend and ally. From this time Filippo Ma- 
ria Yisoonti and Alfonso were finnlj united in their Italian 
politics, and formed one weight of the balance which the re- 
gy eon- publics of Venice and Florence kept in equipoise, 
nection Af^cr the succession of Sforza to the duchj of' 
with ifiian. jj^i^j^ f^^ same alliance was generally preserved. 

Sforza had still more powerful reasons than his predecessor 
for excluding the French from Italy, his own title being con- 
tested by the duke of Orleans, who derived a claim from his 
mother Valentine, a daughter of Gian Graleazzo VisoontL 
But the two republics were no longer disposed towards war. 
Florence had spent a great deal without any advantage in her 
contest with Filippo Maria ; ^ and the new duke of Milan had 
been the constant personal friend of Cosmo de' Medici, who 
altogether influenced that republic At Venice, indeed, he 
had been regarded with very dififerent sentiments ; the senate 
had prolonged their war against Milan with redoubled ani- 
mosity after lus elevation, deeming him a not less ambitious 
and more formidable neighbor than the ViscontL But they 
were deceived in the character of Sforza. Conscious that 
he had reached an eminence beyond his early hopes, he had 
no care but to secure for his family the possession of Milan, 
without disturbing the balance of Lombardy. No one bet- 
ter knew than Sforza the faithless temper and destructive 
politics of the condottieri, whose interest was placed in the 
oscillations of interminable war, and whose defection might 
shake the stability of any government. Without peace it 
was impossible to break that ruinous system, and accustom 
states to rely upon their natural resources. Venice had 
little reason to expect further conquests in Lombardy ; and 
if her ambition had inspired the hope of them, she was sum- 
moned by a stronger call, that of self-preservation, to defend 
her numerous and dispersed possessions in the Levant against 
the arms of Mahomet IL All Italy, indeed, felt the peril 
Quadrapie ^^^^ impended from that side ; and these various 
i«^u«of motions occasioned a quadruple league in 1455, 
between the king of Naples, the duke of Milan, 
and the two republics, for the preservation of peace in Italy. 
One object of this alliance, and the prevailing object with 

1 The war ending with the peace of repabUc of Florence 8,600,000 florim. 
Ftenza, in 1428, is said to hare cost the Ammizato, p. 1018. 
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A]fonso, was the implied gaarantee of his succession in the 
kingdom of Naples to his illegitimate son Ferdinand. He 
had no lawfnl issue ; and there seemed no reason whj an ac- 
quisition of his own valor should pass against his wiU to col- 
lateral heirs. The pope, as feudal superior of the kingdom, 
*and the Neapolitan parliament, the sole competent tribunal, 
confirmed the inheritance of Ferdinand.* Whatever may be 
thought of the claims subsisting in the house of Anjou, there 
can be no question that the reigning family of Aragon were 
legitimately excluded &om the throne of Naples, though 
force and treachery enabled them ultimately to obtain it 

Alfonso, sumamed the Magnanimous, was by far the most 
accomplished sovereign whom the fifteenth century chanuster 
produced. The virtues of chivalry were combined **' Aift>n«>' 
in him with the patronage of letters, and with more than their 
patronage, a real enthusiasm for learning, seldom found in a 
king, and especially in one so active and ambitious.^ This 
devotion to literature was, among the Italians of that age, 
almost as sure a passport to general admiration as his more 
chivalrous perfection. Magnificence in architecture and the 
pageantry of a splendid court gave fresh lustre to his reign. 
The Neapolitans perceived with grateful pride that he lived 
almost entirely among them, in preference to his patrimonial 
kingdom, and forgave the heavy taxes which faults nearly 
allied to his virtues, profuseness and ambition, compelled him 
to impose.* But they remarked a very different character in 
his son. Ferdinand was as dai-k and vindictive as - ^ . 
his father was afiable and generous. The barons, 
who had many opportunities of ascertaining his disposition, 
began, inmiediately upon Alfonso's death, to cabal against his 
succession, turning their eyes first to the legitimate branch 
of the family, and, on finding that prospect not &vorable, to 
John, titular duke of Calabria, son of Regnier of ^ ^^ 
Anjou, who survived to protest against the revolu- 
tion that had dethroned him. John was easily prevailed upon 
to undertake an invasion of Naples. Notwithstanding the 
treaty concluded in 1455, Florence assisted him with money, 
and Venice at least with her wishes ; but Sforza remained 
unshaken in that alliance with Ferdinand which his clear-> 

1 Olannooe, I. xxri. o. 2. king of an illnesB. See other prooft of 

t A story is told, true or (klse, that his his lore of letters In Tinboachi, t Ti. 

delight in hearing Qaintns Curtius read, p- 40. 

withont any other medicine, cared the * Giannone, 1. zx?l. 
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Bighted policy discerned to be the beet safeguard for his own 
dynasty. A large propoition of the Neapolitan nobility, 
including Orsini prince of Tarento, the most powerful vas^ 
of the crown, raised the banner of Anjou, which was sus- 
tained also by the youngest Piccinino, the last of the greal 
eondottieri, under whose command the veterans of former 
warfare rejoiced to serve. But John underwent the fiite that 
had always attended his femily in their long competition for 
that throne. After some brilliant successes, his want of r^ 
sources, aggravated by the defection of Genoa, on whose 
ancient enmity to the house of Aragon he had relied, was 
perceived by the barons of his party, who, accord- 
ing to the practice of their ancestors, returned one 
by one to the allegiance of Ferdinand. 

The peace of Italy was little disturbed, except by a few 
Stete of domestic revolutions, for several years after this 
Italy In ttie Neapolitan war.^ Even the most short-nghted 
of mm**^ politicians were sometimes withdrawn from selfish 
flftoentfa objects by the appalling progress of the Turks, 
^^ "^' though there was not energy enough in their ooun- 

1 The following dlstribntioD of a tax the doke of SaT^jr 8000 : th« duke cf 
of 468.000 florins, Impowd, or rather pro- Milan 10.000. The republic of Veniee 
poeed, in 1464, to defiray Uie ezpenee of oan pay from her rerenttes 10.000 : that 
a general war against the Turks, will of Florence 4000 : the pope 6000. The 
give a notion of the xelatiTe wealth and emperor and empire oan raise 60,000; 
resources of the Italian powers; but it is the Ung of Hungary 80,000 (not men- 
probable that the pope rated himself at-arms. certainly ). 
abore Ills lUr contingent. He was to The king of Franee, in 1414, had 
pav 100,000 florins ; the Venetians 100,- 2,000,000 ducats of revenue ; but now 
000; Ferdinand of Naples 80,000; the only half. The king of England liad 
duke of Milan 70,000; Florence 60,000; then as much; now only 700.000. The 
tho duke of Modena 20,000 ; Siena 16,- king of Spain's reTenue also is reduced 
000; the marquis of Mautua 10.000; by the wars from 8,000,000 to 800,000. 
Lucca 8,000; the marquis of Mont^rrat The duke of Burgundy had 8,000.000; 
6,000. Simondi, t. x. p. 229. A similar now 900,000. The duke of Milan had 
BMessment occurs (p. 807) where the pro- sunk fh>m 1.000,000 to 600,000 : Veafps 
portions are not quite the same. fhxn 1.100,000, which she poaseseed in 

Perhaps it may be worth while to ex- 1428, to 800,000 : Florence fhmi 400,000 

tract an estimate of the Ibroe of all to 200,000. 

Ohristlan powers, written about 1464. These statistical calculations, which 

firom Sanuto's Lltes of the Doges of are not quite accurate as to Veniee, and 

Venice, p. 968. Some parts, howeTer, probably much less so^as to some other 

appear very questionable. The king of states, are chiefly remarkable as they 

France, It is said, can raise 80,000 men- manifest that eomprehenslTB spirit of 

at-arms; but for anv^ foreign enterprise treating aU the powers of Europe as 

only 16,000. The Idng of England can parts of a common system which began 

do the same. These powers are exactly to actuate the Italians of the flftoenth 

equal ; otherwise one of the two would century. Of these enlaced Tievs of 

bo destroyed. The king of Scotland, policy the writings of iBneas Sylrius 

**ch* i signore di grandi paesi e popoU aflbrd an eminent Instance. Besides the 

con granue poTerta,'* can raiiie l0,000 more general and insensible causes, the 

men-At-arms : the king of Norway the increase of naTigatlon and rsTital <rf lit- 

same : the king of Spain (Castile) eratnrey'this may be ascribed to the eon> 

80,000 : the king of Portugal 6000 : tinual danger hom. the progress of the 
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cils to form anj concerted plans for their own security. Venice 
maintained a long but ultimately an unsuccessful contest with 
Mahomet 11. for her maritime acquisitions in Greece and 
Albania ; and it was not till after his death reUeved Italy from 
its immediate terror that the ambitious republic endeavored 
to extend its territories by encroaching on the house of Este. 
Nor had Milan shown much disposition towards .^g. 
aggrandizement. Francesco Sforza had been suc- 
ceeded, such is the condition of despotic goyemments, by his 
son Graleazzo, a tyrant more execrable than the worst of the 
Yisconti. His extreme cruelties, and the insolence of a de« 
bauchery that gloried in the public dishonor of families, 
excited a few daring spirits to assassinate him. 
The Milanese profited by a tyrannicide the perpe- 
trators of which they had not courage or gratitude to protect. 
The regency of Bonne of Savoy, mother of the infant duke 
6ian Galeazzo, deserved the praise of wisdom and modera- 
tion. But it was overthrown in a few years by Ludovioo 
Sforza, sumamed the Mo(Mr, her husband's brother ; 
who, while he proclaimed his nephew's majority 
and affected to treat him as a sovereign, hardly disguised in 
his conduct towards foreign states that he had usurped for 
himself the sole direction of government 

The annals of one of the few surviving republics, that of 
Grenoa, present to us, during the fifteenth as well nj^,^ 
as the preceding century, an unceasing series of v^t^, 
revolutions, the shortest enumeration of which would occupy 
several pages. Tom by the factions of Adomi and Fregosi, 
equal and eternal rivals, to whom the whole patrician families 
of Dona and Fieschi were content to become secondary, 
sometimes sinking from weariness of civil tumult into the 
grasp of Milan or France, and again, from impatience of 
foreign subjection, starting back from servitude to anarchy, 
the Genoa of those ages exhibits a singular contrast to the 
calm and regular aristocracy of the next three centuries. 
The latest revolution within the compass of this work was 
in 1488, when the duke of Milan became sovereign, and 
Adomo holding the office of doge as his lieutenant 

Florence, the most illustrious and fortunate of Italian re- 
ottoman anxiB, which led the politidans the rewnroei and dlfpoaitionB of Ohzlrtian 
of that part of Surope most exposed to states, 
them into more extenslre Tiews aa to 
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publics, was now rapidlj descending from her rank among 
ftT^/i of free commonwealths, though surrounded with more 

lioreuce. j.|jg^ ^gygj lustre in the eyes of Europe- We 

must take up the story of that city from the revolution of 
1382, which restored the ancient Guelf aristocracy, or party 
of the Albizi, to the ascendency of which a popular insurrec- 
tion had stripped them. Fifly years elapsed during which 
this party retained the government in its own hands with few 
attempts at disturbance. Their principal adversaries had been 
exiled, according to the invariable and perhaps necessary cus- 
tom of a republic ; the populace and inferior artisans were 
dispirited by their ill success. Compared with the leaders of 
other factions, Maso degl' Albizi, and Nicola di Uzzano, who 
succeeded him in the management of his party, were attached 
to a constitutional liberty. Yet so difficult is it for any gov- 
ernment which does not rest on a broad basis of public con- 
sent to avoid injustice, that they twice deemed it necessary 
to violate the ancient constitution. In 1393, after a partial 
movement in behalf of the vanquished faction, they assembled 
a parliament, and established what was technically called at 
Florence a Balia.^ This was a temporary delegation of sov- 
ereignty to a number, generally a considerable number, of 
citizens, who during the period of their dictatorship named 
the magistrates, instead of drawing them by lot, and banished 
suspected individuals. A precedent so dangerous was event- 
ually fatal to themselves and to the freedom of their country. 
Besides this temporary balia, the regular scrutinies periodi- 
cally made in order to replenish the bags out of which the 
names of all magistrates were drawn by lot, according to the 
constitution established in 1328, were so managed as to ex- 
clude all persons disaffected to the dominant Action. Bat, 
for still greater security, a council of two hundred was formed 
in 1411, out of those alone who had enjoyed some of the 
higher offices within the last thirty years, the period of the 
aristocratical ascendency, through which every proposition 
was to pass before it could be submitted to the two l^slative 
councils.^ These precautions indicate a government conscioas 
of public enmity ; and if the Albizi had continued to sway 
the republic of Florence, their jealousy of the people would 
have suggested still more innovations, till the constitution had 

1 Ammlzato, p. 840. * lb. p. 981. 
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acquired, in legal form as well as substance, an absolutely 
aristocratical character. 

But, while crushing with deliberate severity their avowed 
adversaries, the ruling party had left one family whose pru- 
dence gave no reasonable excuse for persecuting Rise of the 
them, and whose popularity as well as wealth ren- '••^"*- 
dered the experiment hazardous. The Medici were among 
the most considerable of the new or plebeian nobility. From 
the first years of the fourteenth century their name not very 
nnfrequently occurs in the domestic and military annals of 
Florence.* Salvestro de' Medici, who had been partially im- 
plicated in the democratical revolution that lasted from 1378 
to 1882, escaped proscription on the revival of the Guelf 
party, though some of his family were afterwards banished. 
Throughout the long depression of the popular faction the 
house of Medici was always regarded as their consolation 
and their hope. That house was now represented by Gio- 
vanni,* whose immense wealth, honorably acquired by com- 
mercial dealings, which had already rendered the name cele- 
brated in Europe, was expended with liberality and magnifi- 
cence. Of a mild temper, and averse to cabals, Giovanni 
de' Medici did not attempt to set up a party, and contented 
himself with repressing some fresh encroachments on the 
popular part of the constitution which the Albizi were dis- 
posed to make.* They, in their turn, fireely admitted him to 
that share in public councils to which he was entitled by his 
eminence and virtues ; a proof that the spirit of their admin- 
istration was not illiberally exclusive. But, on the death of 
Giovanni, his son Cosmo de' Medici, inheriting his father's 
riches and estimation, with more talents and more ambition, 
thought it time to avail himself of the popularity belonging 
to his name. By extensive connections with the most emi- 
nent men in Italy, especially with Sforza, he came to be con- 
sidered as the first citizen of Florence. The oligarchy were 
more than ever unpopular. Their administration since 1882 

1 The Medial arc enmnerated by Vll- Salveetro de* Medici. Their IkmiUea are 

lani among the ehieft of the Black Ihction aald per Imiffo tratto alloDtAnarei. Am- 

in 1804. 1. Till. o. 71. One of that Ikmlly miiato, p. 992. Neyertheless, hia being 

was beneaded by order of tb» dake ot drawn goniUonler in 1421 created a 

Athens in 1848, 1. xli. o. 2. It is sin- great sensation in the city, and prepared 

Klar that Mr. Roscoe should refer their the wav to the subsequent reyolution 

It appearanee in history, as he seems Ibid. IfachiaTelll, 1. It. 

Co do. to the si^e of Scarperia In 1851. > Machlavelll, Istoria Fioient. 1. iy. 
I Qioranni was not nearly related to 
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had indeed been in general eminently suceesslul ; the aoquiat- 
tion of Pisa and of other Tuscan cities had aggrandized the 
republic, while fixun the port of Leghorn her ships had began 
to trade with Alexandria, and sometimes to contend with the 
Grenoese.^ But an unprosperous war with Luoca diminished 
a reputation which was never sustained bj public afiecdon. 
Cosmo and his friends aggravated the errors of the govern- 
ment, which having lost its wise and temperate leader Nioola 
di Uzzano, had fallen into the rasher hands of l^naMo degF 
Albizi. He incurred the blame of being the first aggressor 
in a struggle which had become inevitable. Cosmo was 
arrested bj command of a gonfalonier devoted to 
the Albizi, and condemned to banishment But the 
oligarchy had done too much or too little. The city was full 
of his fi^ends ; the honors conferred upon him in his erile 
attested the sentiments of Italy. Next year he was recalled 
in triumph to Florence, and the Albizi were completely 
overthrown- 

It is vain to expect that a victorious fi^^tion will scruple 
to retaliate upon its enemies a still greater measure of in- 
justice than it experienced at their hands. The vanquished 
have no rights in the eyes of a conqueror. The sword of re- 
turning exiles, flushed by victory and incensed by suffering, 
falls successively upon their enemies, upon those whom they 
suspect of being enemies, upon those who may hereafter be- 
come such. The Albizi had in general respected the legal 
forms of their firee republic, which good citizeas, and per- 
haps themselves, might hope one day to see more effective. 
The Medici made all their government oondudve to heredi- 
tary monarchy. A multitude of noble citizens were driven 
from their country ; some were even put to death. A balia 
was appointed for ten years to exclude all the AllMzi from 
magistracy, and, for the sake of this security to the ruling 
&ction, to supersede the legitimate instituticms of the republic 

1 The FlonatinM sent their lint mer- dlk and olotti of gold had neTer flooziabed 
^hant-shlp to Alexandria in 1422, with so much. Arehltecture shone under Bra- 
great and anzlons hopes. Pmyers were nellesch) : UtentnrennderLeonardAretfai 
ordered for the suooess of the republlo by and Fllellb. p. 977. There is some troth 



, and an embassy despatched with in M. Sismondi'S remark, that the Medld 

presents to conciliate the Sultan of Ba- hare derived partoftheirgloiyflrom their 

DyloD, that is, of Grand (^dro. Ammi- predecessors in goremment, whom thejr 

rnto, p. d97. Florence had neTer before subverted, and whom they hare renderad 

been so wealthy. The circulating money obscure. But the Milanese war, breaUqf 

wad reckoned (perhaps extravagantly) at out in 1428, tended a good deal to fn^ 

4,000,000 florins. The manuliiotures of poverish the 6itj, 
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After the expiration of this period the dictatorial power was 
renewed on pretence of fresh danger, and this was repeated 
Bin times in twenty-one years.^ In 1455 the constitutional 
mode of drawing magistrates was permitted to revive, against 
the wishes of some of the leading party. They had good 
reason to he jealous of a liberty which was incompatible with 
their usurpation. The gonfaloniers, drawn at random from 
among respectable citizens, began to act with an indepen- 
dence to which the new ohgarchy was little accustomed* 
Cosmo, indeed, the acknowledged chief of the party, perceiv- 
ing that some who had acted in subordination to hun were 
looking forward to the opportunity of becoming themselves its 
leaders, was not unwilling to throw upon them the unpopu- 
larity attached to an usurpation by which he had maintained 
his influence. Without his apparent participation, though 
not against his will, the free constitution was again suspended 
by a balia appointed for the nomination of magistrates ; and 
the regular drawing of names by lot seems never to have 
been restored.^ Cosmo died at an advanced age in 1464. 
His son, Piero de' Medici, though not deficient in either vir- 
tues or abilities, seemed too infirm in health for the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. At least, he could only be chosen 
by a sort of hereditary title, which the party above mentioned, 
some fix)m patriotic, more from selfish motives, were reluo^ 
tant to admit, A strong opposition was raised to the family 
pretensions of the Medici. Like all Florentine Actions, it 
trusted to violence ; and the chance of arms was not in its 
favor. From this revolution in 1466, when some of the 
most considerable citizens were banished, we may date an 
acknowledged supremacy in the house of Medici, the chief 
of which nominated the regular magistrates, and drew to 
himself the whole conduct of the republic* 

The two sons of Piero, Lorenzo and Julian, espedally the 
former, though young at their father's death, assumed, by the 
request of their friends, the reigns of government. i,<„,n^ 
It was impossible that, among a people who had de* >(^« 
so many recollections to attach to the name of lib- ^'^' 
erty, among so many citizens whom their ancient constitution 
invited to public trust, the control of a single fiunily should 

1 lUehlATeUi, 1. t. ; Ammiimto. The two latter an perpetoal rofevBueci 

* Ammlrato, t U. p. 83-87. in this part of hiftoiy, wta«r» no olher li 

sAmmlrato, p. 9&; RoMoe*8 Lonnio made. 
le' Medlol, oh. 2 ; IfachlaTelll ; Sinnondi. 
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excite no dissatisfaction ; and perhaps their want of anj posi- 
tive authority heightened the appearance of usurpation in 
their influence. But, if the people's wish to resign their 
freedom gives a title to accept the government of a country, 
the Medici were no usurpers. That family never lost the 
affections of the populace. The cry of Palle, PaQe (their , 
armorial distinction), would at anytime rouse the Florentines 
to defend the chosen patrons of the republic If their sub- 
stantial influence could before be questioned, the conspiracy 
of the Pazzi, wherein Julian perished, excited an enthusiasm 
for the surviving brother, that never ceased during his life. 
Nor was this anything unnatural, or any severe reproach to 
Florence. All around, in Lombardy and Romagna, the lamp 
of liberty had long since been extinguished in blood. The 
freedom of Siena and Genoa was dearly purchased by revo- 
lutionary proscriptions; that of Venice was only a name. 
The republic which had preserved longest, and with greatest 
purity, that vestal fire, had at least no relative degradation to 
fear in surrendering herself to Lorenzo de' Medici. I need 
not in this place expatiate upon what the name instantly sug- 
gests, the patronage of science and art, and the constellation 
of sdiolars and poets, of architects and painters, whose re- 
fected beams cast their radiance around his head. Hib poUt- 
ical reputation, though far less durable, was in his own age 
as conspicuous as that which he acquired in the history of 
letters. Equally active and sagacious, he held his way 
through the varying combinations of Italian policy, always 
with credit, and generally with success. Florence, if not en- 
riched, was upon the whole aggrandized during his adminis- 
tration, which was exposed to some severe storms from the 
unscrupulous adversaries, Sixtus lY. and Ferdinand of 
Naples, whom he was compelled to resist As a patriot, in- 
deed, we never can bestow upon Lorenzo de' Medici the 
meed of disinterested virtue. He completed that subversion 
of the Florentine republic which his two immediate ancestors 
had so well prepared. The two councils, her regular legisla- 
ture, he superseded by a permanent senate of seventy pei> 
sons ; ^ while the gonfalonier and priors, become a mockery 

1 Ammlnto, p. 146. MaehlaTel nys wen now abolished, yet from M. Slf- 

(l. Tiii.) that this ww done zistringere il mondi, t. xl. p. 186, whoqaotes an anthor 

govemo, e che ledellbenudoni important! I hare not leen, and from Nardi, p. 7, 

fli ridncesaero in mlnore numero. But I should inibr that they still torwailj 

though it rather appears from Ammi- subsisted, 
rate's expressions tliat the two councils 
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and pageant to keep up the illusion of liberty, were taught 
that in exercising a legitimate authority without the sanction 
of their prince, a name now first heard at Florence, they in- 
cun*ed the risk of punishment for their audacity.^ Even the 
total dilapidation of his commercial wealth was repaired at the 
cost of the state ; and the republic disgracefully screened the 
bankruptcy of the Medici by her own." But compared with 
the statesmen of his age, we can reproach Lorenzo with 
no heinous crime. He had many enemies ; his descendants 
had many more ; but no unequivocal charge of treachery or 
assassination has been substantiated against his memory. By 
the side of Graleazzo or Ludovico Sfbrza, of Ferdinand or 
his son Alfonso of Naples, of the pope Sixtus IV., ^^ ^^^ 
he shines with unspotted lustre. So much was 
Lorenzo esteemed by his contemporaries, that his premature 
death has frequently been considered as the cause of those 
unhappy revolutions that speedily ensued, and which his fore- 
sight would, it was imagined, have been able to prevent ; an 
opinion which, whether founded in probability or otherwise, 
attests the common sentiment about his character. 

If indeed Lorenzo de' Medici could not have changed the 
destinies of Italy, however premature his death p^t^n^^j^B 
may appear if we consider the ordinary duration of Fmnce 
of human existence, it must be admitted that for ™p^° ^*p^*- 

1 Cunbi, ft gonlklonier of Justice, had, debt was diminiahed one half. Ifany 

in concert with the prion, adxnoniBhed charitable fbuDdations were sappreeaed. 

some public officers for a breach of duty. The circulating specie was talcen at one* 

Vu giudieato questo atto molto superbo, fifth below its nominal yalue in payment 

says Ammlrato, che senza partidpuione of taxes, while the goyemment continued 

dl Lorenso de' Medici, principe del go- to Issue it at Its former rate. Thus was 

Temo, fosse seguito, che in Pisa in quel Lorenso reimbursed a part of his loss at 

tempo si ritroTHTa. p. 184. The gonfla- the expense of all his follow-citixens. Sis- 

lonier was fined for executing his con- mondi, t. zi. p. 847. It is slightly alluded 

sUtutional functions. This was a down- to by Macbiavel. 

right confession that the republic was at The Tast expenditure of the Medici for 

an end ; and all it proTokes M. Sismondi the sake of political influence would of 

to say is not too much, t. xl. p. 846. itself haye absorbed all their profits. 

9 Since the Medici took on them- Cosmo Is raid by Guiceiardinl to hara 

selTes the character of princes, they had spent 400.000 ducats in building churches, 

forgotten how to be merchants. But, monasteries, and other public works, 

imprudently enough, they had not dis- 1. i. p. 91. The exp^n^es of the family 

continued their commerce, which was between 1484 and 1471, in buildings, 

of course mismanaged by agents whom charities, and taxes alone, amounted to 

they (lid not OTerlook. The consequence 668.755 florins ; equal in value, according 

was the complete dilapidation of their Co Sismondi, to 82,000,000 francs at pres- 

Tast fortune. The public reTsnues had ent. Htst. des lt6publ. t. x. p. 178. 

been for iwme years applied to make up They seem to have advanced moneys 

its deficiencies. But from the measures imprudently, through their agents, to 

adopted by the republic, if we may still Edward IV., who was not the b est o f 

use that name, she shouldappear to have debtors. Oomines, M6m. de Charles VDI 

considered herself, rather than LoreuBO, 1. tU. c. 6. 
M the debtor. The interest of the public 
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his own welfare, perhaps for his glory, he had lived out the 
61II measure of his time. An age of new and uncommoa 
revolutions was about to arise, among the earliest of which 
the temporary downfall of his family was to be reckoned* 
The long-oontested succession of Naples was again to involve 
Italy in war. The ambition of strangers was once more to 
desolate her plains. Ferdinand king of Naples had reigned 
for thirty years after the discomfiture of his competitor with 
success and ability ; but with a degree of ill &ith as well as 
tyranny towards his subjects that rendered his government 
deservedly odious. His son Alfonso, whose succession seemed 
now near at hand, was still more marked by these vices than 
himself.^ Meanwhile, the pretensions of the house of Anjou 
had legally descended, ailer the death of old Regnier, to 
Regnier duke of Lorraine, his grandson by a daughter; 
whose marriage into the house of Lorraine had, however, 
so displeased her father, that he bequeathed his Neapolitan 
title, along with his real patrimony, the county of Provence, 
to a count of Maine ; by whose testament they became vested 
in the crown of France. Louis XI., while he took posses- 
sion of Provence, gave himself no trouble about Naples. 
But Charles VIII., inheriting his father's ambition without 
that cool sagacity which restrained it in general from im- 
practicable attempts, and £etr better circumstanced at home 
than Louis had ever been, was ripe for an expedition to 
vindicate his pretenv<ion8 upon Naples, or even for more 
extensive projects. It was now two centuries since the 
kings of France had begun to aim, by intervals, at conquests 
in Italy. Philip the Fair and his successors were anxious 
to keep up a connection with the Guelf party, and to be 
considered its natural heads, as the Grerman emperors were 
of the Ghibelins. The long English wars changed all views 
of the court of France to self-defence. But in the fifteenth 
/O century its plans of aggrandizement beyond the Alps began 
to revive. Several times, as I have mentioned, the republic 
/of Genoa put it<»elf under the dominion of France. The 
dukes of Savoy, possessing most part of Piedmont, and mas- 
ters of the mountain-passes, were, by birth, intermarriage, 
and habitual policy, completely dedicated to the French in* 

1 Comines, who ipoaki anfflciently HI cruel qtM Inl, da plus mftixvaliY ne pins 
of the fikther, sums up the son's character ykieux et plus inftot, ne plus gonzmaod 
very wnciaeij : Nol homme n'a este plus que loi. 1. vll. e. 18. 
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terests.^ In the fonner wars of Ferdinand against the house 
of Anjou, Pope Pius II., a very enlightened statesman, fore« 
salt the danger of Italj from the prevailing influence of 
France, and deprecated die introduction of her armies.^ But 
at that time the central parts of Lombardy were held by a 
%nan equally renowned as a soldier and a politician, Francesco 
Sforza. Conscious that a claim upon his own dominions sub- 
sisted in the house of Orleans, he maintained a strict alliance 
with the Aragonese dynasty at Naples, as having a common 
interest against France. But after his death the connection 
between Milan and Naples came to be weakened. In the 
new system of alliances Milan and Florence, sometimes in- 
cluding Venice, were combined against Ferdinand and Sixtus 
IV., an unprincipled and restless pontiff. Ludovico Sforza, 
who had usurped the guardian;ship of his nephew the duke 
of Milan, found, as that young man advanced to maturity, 
that one crime required to be completed by another. To 
depose and murder his ward was, however, a scheme that 
prudence, though not conscience, bade him hesitate to exe- 
cute. He had rendered Ferdinand of Naples and Piero de' 
Medici, Lorenzo's heir, his decided enemies. A revolution 
at Milan would be the probable result of his continuing 
in usurpation. In these circumstances Ludovico .^^ 
Sforza excited the king of France to undertake 
the conquest of Naples.* 

So long as the three great nations of Europe were unable 
to put forth their natural strength through internal separation 
or foreign war, the Italians had so little to dread for their 
independence, that their policy was altogether directed to 
regulating the domestic balance of power among themselves. 

1 BeninA, Storia delP Italia Oociden- armis ejici, Deque Id Italiie libertatt oon 

tale, t. ii. paMim. Louis XI. treated duoere ; Qallcw. si regnum obttnuissent, 

SaToy as a fief of France ; interfering in Senas hand dubU subacturos; Florcntinos 

all its afblrs, and even taking on himself adrersus lilia nihil acturos ; Borsium 

the regency after the death of Philibcrt I., Mutinae ducem Gallis gaUiorem rideri ; 

under pretence of preTenting disorders. FlamlnisB regulos ad Fmncos inclinare ; 

p. 185. The marquis of Salusfo, who Genuam Francis subesse, et civitatem 

poemnsed considerable territories in the Astensem ; si pontifbx Komanus all- 

Muth of Piedmont, had done homage to quando Francorum amicus assumatur, 

France erer since 1858 (p. 40), though nihil reliqui in Itali& remanere quod non 

to the injury of his real superior, the transeat in Gallorum nomen ; tueri se 

dukeofSaToy. This gare Franco another ItaUam, dum Ferdinandum tueretur. 

pretext for interference in Italy, p. 187. Commentar. Pii Secundi, I. It. p. 66. 

* Cosmo de' Medici, in a conference Spondamus, who led me to this pasmge, 

with Pius II. at Florence, baring ex- is tsxt angry ; but the year 1494 proved 

pressed his surprise that the pope should Pius II. to be a wary statesman, 

support Ferdinand : Pontifez baud i^ * Guioeiardiul, 1. 1. 
rendum ftiisee ait,regem a se constitutum, 
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In the latter part of the fifteenth century a more enlarged 
view of Europe would have manifested the necessity of 
reconciling petty animosities, and sacrificing petty ambition, 
in order to preserve the nationality of their governments; 
not by attempting to melt down Lombards and Neapolitans, 
principalities and republics, into a single monarchy, but by* 
the more just and rational scheme of a common federation. 
The politicians of Italy were abundantly competent, as far as 
cool and clear understandings could render them, to perceiye 
the interests of their country. But it is the will of Provi- 
dence that the highest and surest wisdom, even in matters 
of policy, should never be unconnected with virtue. In re- 
lieving himself from an immediate danger, Ludovico Sforza 
overlooked the consideration that the presumptive heir of 
the king of France claimed by an ancient title tliat princi- 
pality of Milan which he was compassing by usurpation and 
murder. But neither Milan nor Naples was free from other 
claimants than France, nor was she reserved to enjoy unmo- 
lested the spoil of Italy. A louder and a louder strain of 
warlike dissonance wUl be heard from the banks of the 
Danube, and from the Mediterranean gulf. The dark and 
wily Ferdinand, the rash and lively Maximilian, are pre- 
paring to hasten into the lists ; the schemes of ambition are 
assuming a more comprehensive aspect ; and the controversy 
of Neapolitan succession is to expand into the long rivalry 
between the houses of France and Austria. But here, while 
Italy is still untouched, and before as yet the first lances of 
France gleam along the defiles of the Alps, we close the 
history of the Middle Ages. 
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